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Art.  l.^HUti^  of  the  Hmsc  of  Auiirh.    Fhm  the  Fomp- 

•  '  dation  t>/  /Ae  Hotmrckf  bif  Rhodciph  of  Hmpib^h,  to  ikt 

death  of  Leopold  the  Second,  l%\Bto  1708.     By  ffiUiam 

Cote,  P.R.8.  F.J.S.  6fc.  4rc.  2  FoU.  4to.    CaddL  5/.  6#. 

WHiLE  Mr.  Cote  wiis«qgwedJo  making  thM  very  low 
in  Sfritzerlaad  #}i^  pr(khic^  m  nrii*iiferary  perfemiance, 
^bts  brain  becaote'^^Dpregfiated  ^wicbtb'ie  seedaof  a  giganlk: 
coDeeptiotiy  which/ >ft^iti9fiJ^Jf<ear8  of  travail,  has  now  tt 
•last  Gomerorth  to  i\ke^^yMli;  completely  armed  Kko  the  god* 
doas  df  wifdooii  itl  fdtftiirfrtb,  b^prniArg  near  tpo6  f%gH 
^f  eXeeedtfiglyckaie(f*ritor4preiU:\  : 

II  may  become  a  qoestkm  for  fatoi^  melapbysicSatIi,  by 
whttt' proceas  of  association   Mr.€.  could  hare *bi^  led^ 
from  bH  waadertngs  among  the  gl6#ib^  sced^of  old  Hei- 
tetioliberty,  to  the  deaign  of  iilusiratlog  the  raoe  of  tyrftott 
who  Mdetaivoured  to  sltfte  it  in  its  bhth.    The  ^  ehar^d^ 
and  estploits  of  Rbodoiph/  -  Adorned  wkh  all  the  wildo(M  of 
chWatlrotis  romance^  might  treate  ^enaations  not  ineompi. 
tiUe  witb  that  riiore  generous  eatbosiaam  excited  by  (be  dar- 
ing spirit  and  almost  incredible  exertions  of  a  Fftrsl  aod% 
^taJ8a<«hiev/   Yet,  in  the  estimation  of  a  uhiloaopbic  mind, 
the  hero  of  the  house  of  Hapabarfh  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
i   cance  when  compared  wkh  the  ifluitriont  patriots  who  ane- 
Cf^sfuUy  resisted  theplenitode  of  bis  nower^  and  thecotu 
temptation  bf  an  event  so  glorious  in  the  factory  of  a^an  as 
'  tbe  revolution  of  Switzerland  wbold  naturally  prodoce  eveay 
feeling; ^l^r  ^han  that  of  admiration  fur''  the  daedtof  bis 
'  immedial^llhtiuendants/  • 

Leaving  the  theory , however,  to  the  membertof  ^omortbcrn 
-  universities,  we  have  only  to  notice  tbe  fad.  Mr  C/a  pi^e£aee 
'  informs  us,  that  in  travelling  through  Switaerlaod  be  be« 
:  gan.to  collect  hismemoirsof  the  Austrian  pairiarcbs*  Other 
-considerations  after wards^ induced  him  to  chan^his  biogni- 
•  laical  plan  for  that  of  a  history  of  Europe^  inwbich  tbcHQUIe 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  13.  January,  1808.  B 
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of  Aa&lria  was  siill  to  be  considered  as  the  leading  object# 
This  also  was  relinquished  ;  bUt:the  author's  ^  collections  for 
the  Austrian  history  still  continuing  to  augment,  particularly 
during  tiirdsut]6eq|ienl?  visits  to  \^nn^/  and  being  further 
encreas^d  hf  accidental  acceskiontof  nranuseript  au)bofities» 
made  during  his,  qonijoilatipn  of  th^  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  design  of  the  pirsent  work  was  finally  digested^ 
andas  jQow.  brougbtjto  maturity  ia..the  ponderous,  volumisft 
beiSpre  as.  .  . »  -        ^ 

_We  agrc^  with  Mr.  C.  jn'his  general  ideas  as  to  the  Im- 
pbrtance  of  the  pTan  he  has  thus  executed  ;  but  in  some  par-* 
iMiilarfiVre.  wicleiy.iliifef  fr»m  hilii.  That  ibe  Sqimiibarft^f 
Xh^  House  of^  Austria  pr^seol  etery  possibi?  variety  ot 
chOiiriicter)  evenly  ispecies  of  merit  or  acquiceii^ent/  in.  (he 
fiyst;  pliice  t^  altogether  deny.  The  la^  «|f  si^  cen- 
turies must  inevitably  produce  in  the  members  o^'.eiiery 
.family  many  shades  of  distinction^  and  present  the  philoso- 
pher, wijth  maay  peeuUarfeaUres  of  bttmnn  Oflture  w^U^e* 
, a^vim^  bia  attenliotu  %$Mi*.  H.ms 'not.et^  40  point  ,9i|t  any 
Uaof  0i  niet  where  theiiiSfvidiials  at^^W  little  QonUraated  witli 
;«acfa  other  aatliote  who  e6v<pofetbe  jjifng  «uceesiioii  o(  the 
.Hftpsbaf^li  fatui^*  Some^&a^jm^sM  a  ie$s  p^rii^n  of 
' natund^pparogei  others  h«Teiieeii,)|;<ftJ^cwi^b  akifgtiPsbare 
of  mental  endowments  V  (c^!kii<^^9|^v«'4j^^ 
/of the^Jloose^  aiHl.ibat  to  whkWniore  UMMv^aiiy-oMierVBir* 
,fCM«nst«#cey^i(  haft^wedtits  progrei^i ve- ad vanoeDneiil.  during 
.^en4Pjr  oeatiATies,  tbalthe  same  leading  fe^«wm;hi^ve^  ani- 
j^wiy  marked  it  froov  father.lo  •son  iln-otighiever^.genfrft- 

tioBi  and  ibaR,  wherever^iiy  etFiking  tarieties  ^ppeair,  t^ey 
j9[)ay  4im0Bi  $i^^a  htt  ascribed  wjtb  tiHitiden«e  \o  (Some  r«- 

mafka^le  cauae  in^ihe  peculiar  o^rcumsianc^  pfrmfcalion 

aod^habiCy .  wiiile  |he  roagjh  aheteb  af  oiHure  trepn^ft  tbie. 

saHM^ta  every  parit  of  itaouUi#0« 

With  reepeot  to  Uhe  importance  of  aneifici^  mIKtary 

for«e/  which  Mr^  C.  professes  to 'have  '  shewa  io^b^£ug- 

lisb  reader/'  we  anbappily  want  9ot.  any  exampks  draw/i 
4r<W  AiBtnapanaals  to  teaeb  aa  Lbat  iiielancbory  lesAon; 
.and  ifae  htsiQcy. of  fiqnaparle's  victories  would  point,  out  to 

oor  ofiicera4^<dd  Ibey  proiit  by  the  awtiil  pattern)  <  the 
.mdfaner.ia^emptoyipeittOL effect/  much  better  than  any  pre* 

cepts  to  be  deduced  from  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  tl^e 
.JbaOfcfbefefe  u«.  As  for  /  ihaoecessity  of  co^iiinental  aUi- 
>  aBcea/  If  all  ibe  amniated  ihe^rioof  Messrs.. Pitt- and  Can* 
.ning;  and  all  the  glorious' luccasscs  of  the  ,  three  last  coali* 
-  tioas*  have  ooi  tmcie&tiy  instructed  us  in  their  value,  we 
.  auettioa  much  wSelherthe  well*meant  endeavoursof  our  wor« 
^tby .author  to  tbatpurpose  will  produqe  any  effect  whatever. 
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^  The  history/  says  Mr.  C.  <  naturaU^  clo«n  with  the  (Uttk^f 
t<opoid  the  Second ;  as  it  ia  not  possible  for  ap  author  who  values 
the  reputation  of  candour  and  outhentici'tj,  tp  compile  from  Lo^'^ 

'  perfect  documents,  and  amidst  the  misreprescikadoDS  of  passluii 
4knd  prejudice,  a  faithful  account  of  tho^e  portentous  revolutions 
which  have'lotally  changefd  the, political  relations  and  importance  of 

'  Austria,  and  confounded  all  the  antient  connections  of  Europe.' , 

In  otrr  opinion,  this  is  no  e^cu 


1 

t 

I 

c 

.1: 

of  nothing  but  events  so  long  pa 

fWct  indifretekice,  we  should  have 

material  ibt  biatory  is  extinct.  If  Hume  had  acted  under 
that  apprehension,  he  would  not  have^  ventured  to  descend 
befoiTi^e  yfhn  of  Tork  and  Lancaster'-;  nay^  if  Mp.  .Coxe 
himself  liad  been  tafluencei  by  i:t  with  any  consistency^Jie 
would  either  not  have  written, at  alitor  have  been  in  iDan/% 
points  much  less  favourable  Co  tlie  chariicters  of  his  heroes, 
the  Austrian  princes,  than,  by  too  btifid  an  adherence  to  Au* 
strian  annalists,  he  has  frequently  shetvn  himself.  For 
should  tlie  necessary  iaiperfeciion  uttd  uncertainty  ofdocu^ 
menu  respecting  recent  events  deter  an  hisCorinn  from  judi- 
ciously, arranging  his  materials  froof  the  ^e^^t  sources  ot  ia« 
formation  he  is  able  to  collect?  and  if  he  f^tils,  as  undoubt- 
edly be  will,  in  giving  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  every 
.parfietrlar  face,  posterity  will  not  deal  too  narrUy  with  him, 
Dul  find  his  excuse  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  adhering  al-* 
ways  to  truth  in  referriug  to  contemporary  authorities.  As 
for  those  of  his  own  lime,  th^y  must  lament  the  diffici^^ltiea 
attending  the  search  of  fact,  but  are  infinitely  obliged  tofiim 
who  will  take  the  troubfe  of  removing  those  difficulttesto 
the  best  of  his  abilities. 

We  opened  the  pages  devoted  to  Ilhodotph  of  Hapsburgk 
with  consid^rdble  expectations,  excited  ly  the  preiace  ;• 
but  which  were  far  from  realized  by  ihepcru»aL  Mr.  Co^e 
ia  not  qualified  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
His  correct,  uniform  style,  never  rises  above  its  xvdioary  le- 
vel, nor  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  e>*enU  it  describes. 
The  historian  of  feudal  limes  should  catch  a  si>irit  from  tl 
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pagM  of  Frdissart ;  he  should  even  be  a  reader  oF  romances; 
for  romance  is  a  truer  picture  of  ancient  manners^  than  tbe 
tnoit  elaborate  modern  compilation  can  afford.    The  cha-    • 
racter  of  Rhodolph,  under  Mr.C.^  management,  is  scarcelj 
distio^isbable  from  that  of  a  modern  politician. 

It  IS  not  enougb  that  an  historical  style  be  fault)ess» 
Itoughtto  tasteof  Ibe  times,  and  carry  the  reader  along 
from  one  period  to  another  as  much  by  the  diversity  of 
manner,  as  of  events.  Hume  is  not  only  glaringly  defec- 
tive himself  in  this  historical  excellence^  but  by  the  pold 
and  spiritless  uniformity  of  his  polished  writings,  has  done 
much  to  confound  the  discriminating  faculties  of  the  a^. 

As  for  the  charaettrisHc  amcdotes  of   Rhodolph,  which 

Mr.  C.  boasts  of  having* talcen  so  much  pains  to  collect, 

*he  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to. go  to  Vienna  for 

tfaem^  since  there,  are  few  of  any  importance  which  he 

'inightjiot  have  more  easily  found  in  every  library  in  London, 

than  at  the  capital  of  Austria. 

In  what  respect  has  the  character  of  Albert,  his  son  and 
successors,  been  overcharged  or  undeservedly  stjg^matised  by 
historians  ^  or  In  what  manner  does  Mr.  C.  think  proper- 
toa^emptits  defence.  The  privaU  character  of  a  sove- 
reign (even  supposing  it  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  respecting  il)  c^n  never  be  fairly  put  in  tlie  balanpe 
againsft  hh  public  conduct.  Indeed  it  is  only  with  the  latter 
thatthe  general  historian  has  any  thine  to  do;  by  that  the 
monarch  must  bejudged,  and  either  held  up  to  admiration 
or  condemned  to  inUmy.  The  bioerapher  alone  is  at  li- 
berty to  bring  in  his  catalogue  of  private  virtues,  and  thej 
may  be  allowed  to  weigh  as  much  in  the  scale  as  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  to  the  character  of  a  criminal  weighs 
with  an  impartial  jury. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  fiom  Altiert  1.  to  AlbertV. 
the  Austrian  annals,  besides  bein^  extremely  con  fused  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  divisions  of  the  family  into  several  branches, 
present  no  one  point  of  interest  sufficient  to  deserve  the  rea- 
^der's  attention,  except  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  Republic ;  acid,  on  that  very  subject, 
where  we  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  that 
Mr^  Q.  would  have  written,  with  unusual  animation,  we  find 
him  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient;  a  defect  which  we  are 
unable  to  attribute  to  bis  partiality  for  Ihe  Austrian  princes, 
^hose  characters  cannot  appear  to  much  advantage  in  so 
'  disgraceful  a  ligh  t. 

Weakened  by  the  divisions  and  subdivisiobs  of  their  es- 
tates,  f^doording  to  the  fatal  system  of  German  policy,  the 
fortune  uf  Austria  rapidly  declined  during  the  whole  of  this 
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ftti4i,  Md' a[^pearecl  siaktng.  agAio  ioloilt  ori^rt  imgf 
oi6cance>  when  the  union  of  Albert  V.  with  the  hj^r^sc 
of  Bolieitiiaand  Hangary^  (the  second  in  the  list;  of  ^  i^pj 
carriages/)  and  hit  oooseqaent  ekietieQ  ito  the  eonpiiei 
i«slor^  the  splendoai^of  bis  boine.  So  gieat  a  dtiaKQ  of 
iaterestiog  raoterials  wonld  have  bemi  better  .  supplied  by 
the  adventoi^s  of  Albert,  ^  the  Wonder  of  the  World// 
(which  Mr.  C.  hes  rejected  on  aoooont  of  ihe  iB«r?eiloai 
iir  of  romance  which  accompaoieB  them>)  thaa  bjF  the  dry 
detaUa  witti  which  he  has  filled  more  thaa  fifiy  piges  of  hm 
volume. 

The  history  of  the  Hussite  wiarsiia  bat  im|»erjeotlv  de- 
tailed, probaUy  firom  the  same  nu^tives  which  induced 
the  author  to  basteo  over  bts-'iianraiive>  of  those  ia  Swtt- 
lerland;  aod  the  early  progress  of  the  Turks!^  the  enter- 
prising  ambition  of  Amutatfat,  and  chivalrous  virtue  of 
the  brave  Hunniades,  subjects  calculated  to  animate 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  duUest  reader,  fail  of  exckiQg  the 
easy  and  uniform  style  of  Mr «  G.  to  any  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions.. 

The  rejgn  of  Frederick  the  Third,  OEtarked  by  the  indolent^ 
superstitious,  phlegmatic,  indecisive,  and  insipid  character 
of  the  emperor,  exhibits  no  object  of  interest,  except  ia 
the  striking  contrast  afforded  by  the  ardent  and  entbusiastio 
spirit  of  his  son ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Coxe  for  set- 
ting the  portrait  of  Maximilian  in  a  light  to  which  it  has 
be^  so  little  accoftomed.  We  scarcely  know  this  excen^ 
trie  personi^  any  otherwise  thaa   as  be  appears  ia  ifae 

Sge  of  RobCTtson,  and  as  his  condnct  with  regard  to  aU    . 
reign  relations  sufficiently  shews  hkn  profese,.vier8atile# 
faithless,    and    altogether   contemptiU^    we   shall  wi^' 
difficulty  be  able  to  identify  this  nnfavoarable  Ukentei  with 
the  bero  of  romance*  the  gay  and  gallant  lover,  the  wskm 
daunted  soldier,  the  adventurous  knight,  and  princely  go- 
.  ▼erncMT.    His  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgimdy  waa 
aa  union  of  Io(ve^  at  least  at  nrach  as  of  interest.     Mai^. 
herself  appears  to  have  been  eathusiisticaUy  attached,  both 
fo  the  person  and  character  of  her  suitor.    He  was  ac- 
counted the  handsomest  prince  of  his  age«    His  a^ccom* 
ptishihents  were  very  eictraordtnarjr  for  tho  period^at  which 
he  received  his  education  ;  his  love  of  literature,  extensive, 
and  his  encouragement  of  it,   munificent.     He  hunted  thcf 
chamois  (ia  baidy  and  peritoot  amusement)  with ' wmnlerful  - 
dexterity  and  unwearied  perseverance ;  he  excelled  in  the 
feats  of  tournaments ;  in  the  front  of  battle  h^  often  chal- » 
lenged  th^  ha: dieit  knights  to  single  combat,  and  twice  ia 
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these  itm^fk^  coqtests  laid  his'ahtiigonMt  dead  il  bi» 
#cet«. 

Notwithslmiding  all  tbis^  Mr*  C.  is  wrong  in  taxing  the 
repretentatioot  of  modern  historians  with  trafairoess^  and 
in  aUettpUog  to  rescue  the  character  of  bis  hero  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  has  been  pbaged.  His  virtues  wese 
those  of  romanoe ;  bis  failings,  unfortunately,  matter  of  fapfc. 
His  profuse  administration  Exhausted  and  dehilhated  his  ht* 
reditary  states;  his  restless  and  puerile  ambition  irritated  and 
disgusted  tbf  prinqei  of  the  empire;  his  indeciMoa  and  fatlhi 
lessoens  alienated  bis  friends  ;  his  inefficient  ostentation  of 
wower  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  eiiemtea.  Had  be 
li?ed  a  few  centuries  sooner^  be  might  have  made  a  valorous 
crusader  or  a  worthy  partisan  in  feudal-wars;  but  he  never 
^t  auy  period  could  have  been  a  good  emperor^  and  was  most 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  age  on  which  he  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  be  cast,  when  the  character  of  Europe  was  manifest- 
ing a  great  and  total  change,  when  the  virtues  of  chivalry 
were  sinking  every  day  into  useleKsness  and  obloquy,  and 
a|l  things  rapidly  tending  to  assume  the  consistent  form.and 
princjpfefs  of  modem  polrcy  • 

Tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  occupies  a  much  smaller 
portion  ortbis  voluminous  publication  than  its  importance 
aeema  to  deserve  i  but  we  teadily  pardon  Mr.  Coxe  his  dis<» 
ificlinatiop  tochalleuge  a  comparison  with  the  beautiful  and 
animated  work  of  our  great  northern  historian*  BesideS^at 
tfae  plan  of  the  present  history  is  confined  to  tbe  German 
branch  of  ib^  House  of  Austria^  Mr.  C.  appears  to  consider 
u  as  foreign  from  his  purpose  to  dwell  much  on  ti>e  operas 
Itions  of  Charles-  as  sovereign  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
This  distinctioQ  is  neither  natural  nor  obvious,  aud  baa- 
Tendered  a  mostintcrestiog  portion  of  his  annals  confined 
and  unsatiafactonf.  However,  in  estimating  the  emperor'a 
character,  >}r.  Coxe  does  not  appear  to  be  swayed  by  hia 
usual  bias  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  princes ;  be  attempts  na 
extenuation  of  the  profligate  maobiaveltsm  of  his  politics^ 
nor  disguises  his  honest  abhorrence  of  those  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  intolerance  which  beoame,  through  nearly 
two  centuries  of  continual  persecution  aud  tbioodahed,  the 
bane  of  Europe  ai^d  the  peculiar  curse  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 


f  MaxiinilUn's  d^ireof  posthomoosfiime  wat  cotisiitcfnt  wiUi  the  meant  %• 
tooktoaoqmrt  lU  He  eansdl olMMiidet of  hit  life  4iid  aetaoo»to  be  written  'm 
tke  styJed  tbe  fabuloap  leyends  of  AmaUis  and  Falmerm.  §oiiie  of  tbose  mo-i 
Baments  pf  absurdity  ttUl  exist,  and  woold  be  very  corioaf,  at'  len^tto  tbf  JId^-^ 
tbh  raider^ 
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'  For  the  miserj  and  ruiq  of  the  once-floQiiflhifig.  kic^c|oint 
of  Behemia  aad  Hungary^  ihe.g^ims  of  JPerdioaad  L  to  the 
possession  of  both  crowns  (vacant  bj  the  death   of  LpuU 
in  tbe  fatal  .battle ^  of  Mohfiiltz)    w^re^  after  considetabla 
opposition,  'ftitended  with  fintt)  success.     In  H angary, '!the 
atrocious  aasassioation  of  MartinM^zi  confirmed  the  autbo»> 
rity  ol  tbe  new  sovereigjfi,  arid  opened  the  long  aeries  of 
opprestisMi  and   tyranny .  which  almost  unin 
g^raced  ibi^  Ausiriao  government  even  to  the 
the   Fins t«   .J n  Bohemia  die  (:pnduct  of 
•cqwiUy  impoittioy.iind  stiU.fD^re  infamous. 
mottisolemn  oaths,  and  by  prpfessions  the  a 
to  pseserv«  tbe  iawsand  c^n^tit^Cioa.  of  the 
he  respected  the  sanctity  of   his  pbligatif] 
people  were  luUed  into  a  false  security/ 
sudden  and  violent  revolution,  abolished 
annulled'  their  liberties,  and  burst  for  ever  asunder  tliojie 
bonds  ot!  reciprocal  confidence  which   form  the  oolyrcial 
bulwark  of  a  state,  and  the  only  natural  league  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects, 

.  *  PlnaUy,  ho  changed  Bohemia  from  an  elective  to  an.bcfreditary 

nionarcby,  and  obtained  the  consent  ef  tbe  diet  that  bis  son  Maxi* 

ttiilian  should  be  declared  bis  mccessor,  and  the  prince  wti  MttM^" 

ward  crowned  as  eldest  son  atid  heir  to  his  father.     By   these  mea^ 

SureSi   Ferdinand  greatly    extended,  tbe    regal  prerogative,   and 

abolished  tbeeviU  arising  from  elective  monarchy  ;  faeaiso  resto»e4 

IranquiNity,  and  suppressed  tbe  factions  of  a  volaiUe  and 'turbulent 

people ;  yet  he,  at  the  same  time*  depH 

and  Dilnary  ardour  which  are  inseps^al 

aad  fostt«red  by  civil  CQntests,  a^d  to  ci 

commercial  spirit  which  flourishes  in 

Headence*    ;^roQi  this  cause  tbe  towns 

femarka)>le  for. their  commerce,  weahb, 

under  bis  reign  the  first  symptonil  of  d( 

be^an  to  lose  that  military  fame  which) 

ample  and  terror  of  Europe. '  Wbile^ 

conduct  in   suppi-essing  tbe  misibhiufs 

cannot  avoid  regretting   th^'^wiiiit  (^  | 

severity  ^'fih  Whifch  this  nrvciliilkin  wa 

wish  tbl^'t  be  had  coatented  himself  with 

of  rf  gal  ele<ition,  the  great  source  of  all 

the  ellects  <Kf  c<HiciiiatNm  in  regard  to   religion  and  policv,  and  to 

the  progress  of  events,  for  the  means  of  establishing  an  e$cient  anti 

permanent  system  of  government/    Vol.  i.  pan  2*  B*  5&4. 

Such  is  the  cold,  weak,  and  sophistical  langliag^Jn   which  . 
If  r.  Coxe  has  thought  fit  tp  clotbie  his  summary  of  a  pro- 
C^^jing  e(][uaUy  sang^ainary  ia,i|ts  execution j^  and  ftagitiQus 
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tn  it6  |irijicf(5le^  with  anj  of  Which  history  forDishei'an  iX" 
ample.  '  It  was,  in  the  maiiiy  a  good  stroke  of  policy ; 
though  it  is  a  pity  that  its  author  carried  it  quite  to  the 
len^to  he  did  '  But,  laying  mofijity  asidb,  since  that  s^ma 
perfectly  unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  prince  of  4  mu 
ilister^  can  it  b^  politic  to  drive  a  brave  and  gtnerous  people 
to  desperation  i  Can  the  decline  pf  a  nation  ever  be  the 
prosperity  of  its  sovereign  ?  The  degradation  of  Hungary  and 
-Bohemia  was  no  more  the  true  policy  of  the  Austrian  princes^ 
than  the  servitude  of  Ireland  is  the  glory  of  Great  Britaio. . 
It  is  painful,  but  very  easy^  to  draw  the  parallel.  The  bis* 
tory  of  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  presents  such  a  lesson 
as  it  would  be  well  for  ourselves  if  we  would  diligently  study ; 
though  it  is  hardly  more  striking  than  that  which  the  ex* 
|)erience  of  every  day  presents  to  our  eyes,  and  we  yet  refuse 
to  attend  to  it.  After  such  instances  of  public  profligacy, 
bow  can  we  endure  the  candid  historian  who  throws  the 
domestic  virtues  of  '  temperance,  sobriety,  and  decommt' 
into  the  opposite  scale,.and  expects  thera  to  weigh  a  single 
gr^in  ii^  the  balance? 

^  Maximilian  the  Second^  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdi* 
niiod,  discovers  in  his  coi^duct  an  amiable  and  illustrious 
cootradictioo  to  the  genecal  stiles  of  Austrian  policy. 
Here  our  author  <who  is  always  on  the  watch  for  objects  of 
toicgy,  and  often  finds  very  improper  ones)  is  highly  com* 
ifeendable  for  defending  this  misrepresented  character 
Against  the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  It  is,  indeedi 
<he  highest  praise  of  Maximilian  to  have  merited  the 
censure  of  those  authors  who  ascribe  all  merit,  all  vigour^ 
ind  all  sanctity,  to  the  intolerant  and  unrelenting  syateok 
of  their  Jesuitical  court. 

The  reigns  of  Rbodolph  the  Second  and  Matthias  Sfw 
distinguishable  only  for  the  different  inodet  of  tyranny 
adoptf ^  by  a  professed  bigot,  whose  ignorance  was  only 
equalled  by  his  imbecility  ;  and  by  a  pretended  patriot,  of 
'natural  talents^  specious  acqniremeiits,  and  violent  am bitibn, 
after  having  attained  all  the  objects  he  proposed  tb  himself 
'  by  the  cnrrent  of  popular^favour.  Under  the  administration 
of  the  former,  the  superstition  of  the  Austrian  character 
began  to  display  itself  in  a  new  channel,  the  encouragement 
given  lo  the  errors  ofjudicral  astrology.  The  celebrated  Tycbo 
Brahe  wa^the  tavouril^  of  Rliodolph,  and  infused  into  the* 
mind  of  his  royal  pupil  vain  and  cbimerical  notions,  which 
appear  to  have  turnf^d  bis^weak  brain,  and  produced  half  the 
eviis  of  his  |)er|)lexed  and  miserable  administration. 
,  iNo  prince  ever  ascended  a  throne  under  more  unfavour- 
able auspices  than  Ferdinaud  tlile  Second.    He  had  no#  even 
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the  advaotwe  nrhich  most  sovereigas  ensure  at  ibeir  ac« 
cession,  in  the  hopes  of  the  nation  from  a  new  and  lintried: 
government.  Elevated  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by  his. 
cousin  Matthias  in  his  life-time,  his  premature  ambition  set 
him  at  variance  with  his  benefactor,  and  his  political  seve- 
rity and  religions  intolerance  had  lighted  the  flame  of  civil 
war  in  the  dominions  committed  to  bis  charge.  The 
elector  palatine,  his  lival  in  the  imperial.^Utle,  assisted  by 
a  powerfuLand  almost  universal  confederacy  ef  the  6er«, 
man  princes,  put  in  his. claims  to  a  competition  in  his  here-^ 
ditary  dominions^  and  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  at 
Prague,  at  the  same  instant  that  he  himself  was  besieged,  in 
his  capital  By  those  subjects  whom  he  had  forced  into 
rebellion,  without  anv  means  of  defence,  except  in  the  i««^ 
flexible  resolutfon  and  constancy  of  his  soul. 
.Even  the  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  commands  ourrespect^ 
-  since,'  instead  of  de^radiuc;  his  spirit,  it  inspired  bim  with 
^  dmost  superhuman  tortitude,  in  endurins  and  overcoming, 
the  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded^  No  portion  of  his- 
tory presents  us  with  such  a  variety  of  rapid  and  important 
changes  as  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  dcarceiy  bad  he  fread 
bis  capital  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  than  the  tidei 
of  fortune  turned  with  irresistible  impetuosity  on  his  anta- 
gonist. The  genius  of  Tilly  and  the  ^reat  duke  of  Bavaria 
eclipsed  the  trophies  of  Mansfeld  and  o^  Thorq.  The  Au$triaa 
standard  again  waved  triumphant  on  the  towers  of  Prague  | 
theimperid  crown  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  head  of  Ferdinand; . 

\  the  palatinate  itself  was  annexed  to  the  domiufons  of  Bava« 
jria,  and  the  pusillanimous  son  in-law  of  our  British  Solomon, 
saw  iumselft  m  the  space  of  a  few  months,  sovereign  of  half 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  a  poor,  miserable,  neglected  out-i 

.  caat  in  the  territories  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

Meanwhile  a  tremendous  cloud  gathers  in  the-  north,  a|i<L 
our  attention  is  called  to  new  objects  by  the  name  of  Gusta-. 
Tus  Adulphun.  The  fortune  of  Austria  is  ag^n  overshadowed  ^ 
unforseen  cUfiicttltiessurrodnd  her  on  every  side,  and  we  are^ 

'  already  prepared  to  witness  the  utter  humiliation  of  her  pride^ 
when  the  sorprismg  and  eccentric  genius  of  Waldsteia  sud* 
denly  darts  from  obscurity,  clears  every  cbud  that  darkens 
her  political  heaaisphere,  dissolves  the  formidable  confedera* 
cy  of  her  assailantsi  and  raises  her  almostin  a  mpment*$space> 
from  the  very  extremity  of  her  apparent  decline,  to  the  full 
meridian  of  power  and  indolence.  This  most  extraordinary 
character  awakr*ns  some  degree  of  spirit  in  the  historian,  and 
the  pages  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  relation  of  his  exploit^* 
and  the  delineation  of  bis  wonderful  mind,  appear  to  us  not 
only  the  most  interesting  but  the  best  written  |^rt  of  the  book. 
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WaTdsteln  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent  genios^  and  of 
itnaginatioQ  the  men  wild  and  romantrc,  had  it  noi  been 
fo  tempered  by  superior  jadgment  as  to  bring  even   ilie 
wonders  of  romance  within   the  compass  of  his  execalieM* 
He  was  devoted,  in  the  most  absolute  degree,  to  the  absurd 
chimeras  of  judicial  astrology  ;  and  that  which  palsies  ales^ 
commanding  genias,  which  debases  the  intellect,  and  gradu- 
al W  absorbs  every  facoKy,of  vulgar  souls,  superstition  kieU*, 
only  elevated  his   spirit  to  deeds  of  superior  daring,  and 
Hiught  him  t6  move  in  a  more  eccentric  orbit.     FerdinaiMl 
Jbuud  himself  involved  in  difficulties  apparenlly  insurmouat*- 
able,   by  the  want  of  money  and  the  complete  exhaustroD 
^f  all  his  resources,  when  Waldstein,   then  a  private  volun- 
teer in  the  service,  offered  to  raise  and  maintain   at  his  own 
charge  an  army   of  50,000  men,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
kemg  entrusted  with   the  absolute  unlimited  command  of 
the  forces,  and  the  undisturbed  direction  of  tlie  war.    The 
officers  end  ministers  of  Ferdinand   ridiculed  the  abfturd 
proposal,  and  treated  the  proposer  as  an  empty   madman; 
eut  it  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  emperor  himself,  that, 
ke  instantly  discerned  the  real  character  of  hit  enihu»iasiic 
ioldier;   and,  wtlhout   hesitation,   accepted    hit  o#er,  ao<t 
agreed  to  all  tbe  conditions  he  prescribed.     WalditeiafuU 
^lled  every  engagement  with  a  celerity  which  appears  ei-. 
most  miraculous,  the  forces  of  the  confederates  dissolised* 
as'  H  were  at  his  magical  touch,  and  the  treaty  of  Labcek^ 
obtained  in   the  short  space  of  three  }*eaT8  afVer  hit  aa* 
tomptioQ  of  the  command,  elevated  his  master  to  t  sitoa^ 
lion  which  far  exceeded  his  sanguine  expectations. 

Here  the  picture  again  exhibits  a  sudden  and  black  re« 
Terse.     Intoxicated  by  prosperity,  Ferdinand  forfeits  evety 
claim  to  admiration,  to  whicn  his  conduct  under  adverse  cic«i 
comstances  so  justly  entitled'him.    The  most  horrible  spirit 
of  intolerance  and   tyranny  disgraced  the  adminiMration  of » 
bis  hereditary  dominions,  and  schemes  of  the  most  itttui  and 
criminal  ambition  alarmed  and  oflFended  the  states  of  Ger- 
many.   In  the  latter,  Waldstein  was  universally  considered 
as  his  adviser,  and  his  ruin  became  the  immediate  object  of' 
all  the   princes  who  valued  their  independence,  or  evea^ 
wished  to   preserve  their  political  existence.    The  brave 
duke  of  Bavaria  made  the  first  stand  against  the  incroacb-' 
ments  of  his  old  ally.  A  new  and  more  dangerous  cotrl'ederacy 
assembled  round  his  standard.     The  intrigues  of  Fratrce. 
secretly  encouraged  and  animated  the  spirit  of  resistance  ;- 
Ferdinand    again   found  himself   involved  in  an  kiexlri* 
cable  web  of  difficulties,  and  meanlv  sacrificed  WaMsteint. 
te  tb^  emergeocy  of  bj»  situation.    That  haughty  genera^ 
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ceiiited  without  a  muiunar.  He  read  in  the  stars  that  future 
triumphs  awaited  him,,  and^  confideat  of  the  irresisiable 
ocoeatitj  of  fate^  submitted  to  a  temporary  eclipse^  well 
«iattj«d  of  emerging  at  the  appointed  tidie  with  anasto* 
aisfaaog^accesaion  of  splendour. 

*  He-took  up  his  principal  resiflence  at  Prague,  where  he  built 
a  Magmficem  palace^  and  lived  in  a  style  of  splendour  more  re« 
•cmbiing  a  king  in  bisglory,  than  a  subject  tn  disgrace.  The  six 
gates. of  this  magnificent  habitation  were  guarded  by  sentinels^ 
£ity  halberdiers  clothed  in  a  sumptuous  uniform  waited  in  his  a9ti« 
ebafnber ;  a  patrol  of  twelve  watclunen  perambulated  the  apart* 
ments  and  the  environs  to  prevent  the  slighest  noise  or  disturbances 
and  sometimes  even  the  neighbouring  streets  were  barricaded  to 
exclude  the  tumult  of  carriages  or  the  concourse  of  foot  passen- 
gers. Six  barons  and  as  many  knights  attended  his  person;  four 
gentlemen  ushers  presented  those  w<ho  were  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  «n  audience ;  sixty  pages,  belonging  to  the  most  illustrious  fa-^ 
mil^esy  Were  entertained  at  his  expence,  and  instructed  by  the 
noblest  masters  fn  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.,  Hit 
steward  of  the  household  was  a  baron  of  the  highest  rank,  and  avcn 
the  cbaraberkin  of  the  emperor  i^uitted  the  couit  to  exercise  that 
office  in4ttestabtishnient.  His  table  was  served  with  more  thaa 
royal  pomp  and  delicacy,  and  daily  attended  by  a  hundred  guests; 
.bis  gardens  were  equal  to  the  splendour  of  his  palace,  and  his 
Ittblet  were  furnished  with  marble  mangers,  each  of  which  warfup- 
f  lied  witii  the  Liyit^  stream,  by  means  of  artificial  fountains.  Whea 
he  travelled,  his  numerous  suite  were  conveyed  in  twelve  coacbea 
of  state^and  fifty  carriages,  as  many  waggons,  bore  his  plate  and 
equipage,  and  the  cavalcade  was  accompanied  by  fifty  grooms  oi^ 
borseback^  with  fifty  led  horses  richly  caparisoned/ 

Vol.  i.p.2.  p.S6f^ 

But  the  real  glory  of  Waldstein  consisted  not  in  his  pomp 
and  magnificeoce^  but  ia  the  distresses  and  extremities  to 
whichbis  master  was  reduced  by  his  dismission.  Gustavusjseiz- 
^  the  opportunity*  aud  again  laid  waste  the  defet^celess  pr<^-« 
Ti ores  of  the  Catholic  league;  Tilly  expiated  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Xieipsick  the  horrible  barbarities  of  the  ^ack  of  Mag^ 
4eborgt  and  two  years  of  uninterrupted  victory  on  the  side 
of  the  Swedish  hero^  at  last  humbled  his  enemies  to  consent 
that  Waldstein  should  be  invited  to  resuaae  the  command 
against  him.  'ftiis  was  the  period  of  his  highest  triumph  aud 
fXultatioD  f  and,  totally  a  stranger  to  the  virtues  of  amode-» 
rate  character,  bis  pride  waS'Cxcessive  in  proportion  to'Uie 
liumiliaijoo  of  those  who  now  became  his  suppliants.  At 
length  he  condescended  to  accept  the  abject  sacrifice  of  their 
ffars  and  prayers  j  but  it  was  only  on  such  terms  as  renderei 
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Fefdinsnd  the  vassal  of  bis  own  oflkier^  and  Waldsleiii  htm«* 
self  the  emperor  of  his  master* 

His  military  conduct  durinfl;  this  last  portion  of  bis  eveat^ 
fol  cfiireert  though  far  less  splendid,  is  perhaps  more  praise* 
worthy  than  finy  pa^t  of  his  former  life*     He  knew  that  a 
Tictonous  rival,  whose  superiority  over  every  other  general 
of  the  age  Imd  been  fixed  on  the  most  decisive  basjis,  waanow 
opposed  to  him  in  a  contest,  theevent  of  which,  if  uofavoiir^ 
able,  must  be  fatal  to  Austria,  while  her  enemies,  if  foiled, 
possessed  such  resources  &^  might  enable  them  to  renew  tbo 
trial  even  with  advantage  at  a  future  period.     He  therefore 
avoided,  instead  of  seeking  his  antagonist,  and  conquered  by 
delay.     The   unbending,  necessity  of  ioiperious   circum* 
•stances  at  length  forced  him  to  the  awful  trial  which  hif" 
judgment  would  still  have  deferred,  and  the  great  WcJdstein 
experienced  a  defeat  in  the  same  battle  which  deprived  hii 
jet  greater  antagonist  of  his  existence.  . 
•  "By  this  latter  event  the  war  appeared  to  be  ended.    The 
Swedisli  army,  though  victorious,  were  paralysed  by  the  death 
o^  their  king ;  and  rerdinaud,  again  able  to  breathy,  resolved 
to  bear  no  longer  the  yoke  which  his  necessities  hiul  imposed 
uponbimt  A  second  disgrace,which  bore  at  least  ibasemblaooa 
of  black  Togratitude,  drove  the  impetuous  spirit  of  WaUstein 
vpon  the  Verffe  of  treason.   Ignorant  that  be  was  s^rroaoded 
on  all  sides  bv  spies  aud  ^emiesi  he  made  no  secret  of  hia 
designs,  and  the  sudden  stroke  of  assassination,  prompted,  oc 
at  least  rewarded,  by  the  emperor' himself,  terminated  his 
eventful  career,  and  disappointed  the  lying  promise  of  his 
stars ! 

The  theatre  of  war,  even  after  these  two  great  actors  are 
Carried  from  the  stage,  still  presents  a  most  interesting  and 
instruct'ure  scene,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  char^« 
ters,  the  surprising  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  the  rapid  and 
<*ccei&ic  mode  of  hostilities  pursued  by  both  parties  in  the 
arduous  contest.  If  on  one  side,  the  splendicf  conquests  of 
Qustavus  were  ably-  supported  by  the  heroes  of  his  school, 
n  Banner,  a  Weimar,  a  Torstensoh,  and  a  Wraasel ;  on  the 
other  we  witness  the  patient  skill  and  valour  of  Gallas,  Pic- 
c'olomini,  and'  Mercy,  and  watch  the  rising  genius  of 
Montccaculi. 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  details  of  this  eventful  period,  is  in  ge^ 
neral  entitled  to  our  commenditlon  ;  and  the  character  of 
Ferdinand  If.  which  he  gives,  according  to  the  custom,  at 
tin*  conclusion  of  his  re'tgn,  is  drawn  witn  a  laudable  imjpar- 
tiiitiry,  though  we  have  again  to  deprecate  the  mode  in  which 
lie  brings  in  the  domestic  character  of  the  sovereign,  as  a 
eounterpoise  to  the  errors  and  vices  of  bis  political  coliduct. 
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Tht  geMral  comeqnesoM  of  the  peace  of  WeslEpbalitt 
on  the  political  state  of  Europe  are  estimated  with  judg^ 
vfaent,  and  samnied  ap  with  great  perspicnity.  Mr.  Co\h 
ml)  obaenroi  rcspectiiig  it^  that  the  catbobcs  of  Germaay, 
Aoogh  restored  to  their  confiscated  estates,  and  triumphing 
in  the  Aril  and  explicit  establishment  of  their  religiooj  losi 
more  of  sobslantial  weight,  than  tbejr  gained  of  apparent 

•  splendour;  while  the  protestants,  thondi  TndividuaHy  injuMl 
i»partieitlarinsianoes>  reaped  a  most  (kcided  advantage  from. 
the  aecalarizatiott  Kif  ecclesiastical  property,  and  a*  still 
gtieaterfrom  theindusion  of  Laiheransand  Calviarists  within 
tbe'vame  psJe^  and'the  extinction  of  those  animositieswhick 
bad  so  long  weakened-  their  mvtnal  power  bir  diviaion. 
!FWni€e  found  berself  most  essentially  benefited  by  the  as« 
pendancy  of  aristocratical  influence  id  the  constitptian  of  the 
empiiw.  Aid  by  her  assumed  position,  adjoint  gvaraotee  of 
the  treaty  ;  wbile  Sweden  was  elevated  far  above  her  phy*- 
ikral  rank  in  the  scale  of  power.  « 

Austria,  deprived  of  her  footing  beyond  tbe  ^Rbine,  losC 
all  her  ascendancy  over  the  counsels  and  operations  of 
Prance ;  confined  by  ^he  most  efficient  limitations  of  au- 
thority, she  wais  redubed  to  consider  as  equals  the  rising 
states  of  the  'eibpire   whom  she  had  hitherto  affected   t9 

•  treat  in  the  bgbs  of.  vassals.  Blit  to  the  empire  itself 
the  peace  oF  W^tpfaalia  was  not  only  detrimental,  but  fatal ; 
and  tbbogh  the  name  of  a  monarchy  still  subsisted  till  the 
iate  resignation  of  the  emperor  Francis  ttie  Second^  yet  its 
political  existence  was  in  fact  tenninated  by  the.alteratioaa 
vhich  this  important  treaty  produced  in  the  frame  of  its 

'*^  constitution.. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  to  sogreal  a  leng^  tba|t 
the  remainder  ef  our  examination  of  this  volume.  A ust  be 
now  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  From  the  great 
scene  of  the  thirty  years-  war,  we  are  called  back  to  the  stale 
X}(  Hungary  and  the  operations  of  the  Turkish  armies,  and 
have,  in  general,  received  much  pleasure  and  informatioa 
from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  has  executed  this. part 
of  his  task.  The  reign  of  Leopold  the  First,  which  in  other 
respects  forms  no  inglorious  portion  of  the  Austrian  annals^ 
isdisgraced  by  the  system  of  intolerance  and  oppression  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  that  devoted  quarter  of  his  do* 
-  minions;  and  the  uncomnfon  lives  and  adventures  of  Tekeli 
and  Rajotski,  while  they  impress  on  real  history  the  features 
of  romance,  and  interest  the  reader  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  events,  and  the  strange  diversities  of  human  character, 
bear  bloody  testimony  to  the  obi^tinatei  and  wicked  folly 
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wbi6)¥  fof/8o  Jong  a  time  perTaded  the  counseb  of  wd  ^n*; 
iigbtenfid  court.  i 

^  Tbe.reign  of  Joseph  the  First  openv  under  amre  bwourablr^ 
cucuaistaDceSy  and  the  system  of  good  faitb^  of  coneilmlieii^ 
of  wise  and  temperate  poUey^  adopted  by  that  amrtaUef>rtDcew 
ia  moce  than  sufficient  to  justify  every  eoooimiitti.wkieb;hta 
Vatntral  bias  towardsr  the  Austrian  sovereigns  tftduees  Mr. 
Coxe  to  lavish  on  his  ctiaraccers.  » 

The  wars  with  Which  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  FcfV* 
teenth  so  long  diatarbcd  the  happiness. of  £orope»  tutt 
detailed  with  aocuracy  and  spirit;  tbe  sntlrigoes  of  JiU 
cabinet  are  investigated  with  laudable  ciare^and  bis,«lii^ 
racter  and  moAio<is  weighed  with  impartifedity.  Tbe  cchHil 
de  Torcy's  memoira^  which  have  osualk  been  covmimtiL 
as  good  authority  on  the  subject  of  all  that  .relates  to  ibo 
Spanish  soccession^  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Coae  wUb, 
great  patience,  and  tbe  credit  due  to  tbetn  very  fairly  weigh** 
ed.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws  in  ooafradiction  to 
their  assertions  from  tbe  overwhelming  testimony  of  pro- 
babilities and  tbe  chain  of  consequences/is,  thatihe  plans,  of 
Louosiwei^e  regularly  and  systematically  arranged  long  pre* 
"vious  to  the  death  of  Charles  th^  Second  of  Spain,  and  that 
all  the  fair  professions  by  which  he  lulled  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  deceived  even  the  watchful  sagaert^  of  Williaut 
into  a  false  and  fatal  seourity,.  viere  not  only  insincere  a4 
initio^  but  nfade  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the  very 
xnomentwbeo'his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  designs  of- is 
jKametricaHyx^ontrary  tendency. 

The  canjipaigos  of  Eugene  and  MarllMrix'  bsive  been  too 
often  described  and  too  fully  canvassed,  to  nduut  any-exr 
jpectationof.  novelty  in  tbe  mode  of  tlieir  treatment  from  an 
nuthofof  thepresentday.  Butthedetaikgiveaby  Mr.Coiceia« 
upon  tbewhole,  as  clear  and  judicious  as  any  which  we  have 
Hi^t  with.  •  . 

.  Jn  our  next  number  we  sfaaU^review  Uie  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Coxe's  history,  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have 
foimd  less  to  censure^  and  more  to  commend  than  in  the 
6rit» 
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Art.  U,-^Ob%ervatiam  upon  the  Windward  Coast  of  Jfricai 
ih€ .,Uidigipny  Characttr,  Customs,  4f^  of  the  Nativa; 
nfitha  S^sUui  upon  which  theg  may  bt  civilized,  and  m 

. .  Knowledge  {attained  of  the  Interior  vf  this  extraordinary  * 
Quarter  ^t/K  Globe  ;  and  upon  the  natural  and  com* 
wurcial  Resources  of  the  Countrj^  ;  made  in  the  Years  \Q09 
and  J 806.'  Bj/  Joseph  Carry,  fVith  an  Jppendit,  con- 
taining a  Letter  to  Lords. Homick  on  the  most  simple  and 
ffectuaLMiaM  of  abolishing  the  Slave  Tradt.  4^ 
k^u  H'iixL     i807« 

MR.Corry  sailed  irfoi  Si.  Helen'a  on  tkeflth  of  March 
iSOoy  and  arrived  io  the  river  Siarra  Leona   oo  the£th  of 
April   fiiliowingw      The   level   banks  of  this  river  to  tbe 
iu)rti]  are  tbad^dwi^h  impervious  forests;   and  to   thesouik 
thejrrise  into  a  chain  af  mountains  and  bills^  covered  with 
^an  exiib«ra|ioe  of  foliage,  and   a  variety  of   prpduciioos. 
There  is  a  regular  forlificaLion  and   an  elegant  range  of 
storehouses  aod  buildings  in  Bance  island,  op   to  which  iiie 
xiver  it  navigable  for  shU>&.    Bance  island  is  little  more  tbaa 
a  barren  ro«£  of  about  three  qoarters  of  a  mile  io  extend 
There  is  a  group  of  buildings  or  huts  outiide  the  fort,  peo- 
pled by  free  negroes,  among  whom  nre  smiths,  carpenters, 
joiners,  miiaontr  &c.    Tne  author  tells  us  ihat  they  '  -dis- 
>cx>ver.ageRittsof  the  most  iutelligent  character;  and  a  de* 
<3eiiey  in  tbcir  dres»  and  manners*  distinguished  from  4hal 
.MDOfig'tbe  surrouuding  tribes.'     We  are  happy  to  |>rodoce 
iliis  testimony  to  the  capacity  of  the  Africans  for  4h«  arjs 
«f  civilised  Jite  ^  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  IfestiMtnic^ 
torsin  ci^ili»atiofi  Urhom  uft  can  dispatch  to  A/riea,  are  $9oi 
tmssioeuiraeifiut  artizans.     The  autiior  next  visited  iGoree,  x 
amaU  island.,  the  principal  trade  oi*  wbtch  consist^  ia^  plaves, 
of  whotn  they  annually  export  about  two   tlipusand*    it 
•depends  on  tljus  continent  for  fresh  provisions  and  water« 
tiut  though  a  bar/en  rock  9f  little  more  than  tfafeequarteft 
-of  ajnile  in  length,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
in  a  commercial  view  as  an  eligible  denot  for  the  tr^eof 
the  riv«r  Gambia,  and  from  iUt. contiguity  to  thf*  Ffeuch  ^£- 
tiementon  the  Seoe^l.     From  Goree  the  authof  maizes  an 
excursion  to  the  miun  land  us  far  as  Decas^  tbe  capital  of  a 
chief  called  Marraboo.  The  author  found  Marraboo's  liead« 
men  or  court  assembled  before  hia  palace  to  '  give  him  ser^ 
vice,^  Of  to  pay  him  their  respects.    At  length  he  made  his 
appearance,  fpilo\yed  by  some  ufiicers  of  the  palace,  (>earing 
« skins <;f  wUd  b^sts  and  mats. on   which  his  majesty  had 
f«poi<:d  djiriag"  tb<)  night.     When  Marrubo9  discovered  Mr. 
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Corry  amoDg  the  grottp,  he  exclaimed,  ^  What  did  be  want 
5irith  Marraboo?'  With  great  humiVity  Mr.  Corry  reptieif^ 
«tbat  he  was  come  from  his  majesiv's  brother,  king  George^ 
\q  '  git;^  tdm  ttrvict^  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  him  a 
ffood  present  This  excited  visible  com|j)4tcency^  and 
Marraboo  '  conreriied  with  more  freedom  -rehitive  to  his 
country,  government,  &c/  Mr,  Corry  was  not  deficient  in 
those  hyperboles  of  compliment  which  are  so  i^at^fdl  to  the 
*^ars,  wh^her  of  savage  or  of  civilised  emperors  and  kings. 
'Marraboo  bad,  in  early  li£?,  t>een  ^  a  fttnh  mon  or  high 
priest  to  Darnel,  kinj^  of  Cajor,  a  very  powerful  chief  bor- 
dering upon  Senegal.'  In  this  situation  the  artful .  priest 
had  attached  to  himself  a  number  of  adherents,  with  whose 
aid  he  had  rebelled  against  Darnel,  and  wrested  from  his 
•way  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Bat  as  Dl^mel  did  not  quietly 
brook  this  act  of  ingratitude,  usurpation,  and  rebellion,  hfe 
ra^de  war  with  Marraboo,  tiU  his  Kicursions  were  checked  by 
an  *  enchanted  wall,*  which,  though  not  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  high,  was  rendered  so  impregnable  by  incantations 
and  charms  which  the  sacerdotal  skill  of  Marraboo  had 
practisedjover  it,  that  the  king  of  Cayor^s  warriors  did  not 
dare  to  pass  the  consecrated  boundary.  We  wish  that  su* 
perstition  were  thus  always  found  *  the  cfuap  dtfenee  ofna** 
*iion%^  Marraboo's  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though 
stated  by  Mr.  Corry  to  have  been  confused  and  contradic- 
"tor^,  were  at  least  superior  to  those  which  prevail  among 
many  c^f  our  more  enlightened  countrymen.  He  remarked 
of  the  Deity,  that  ^  ht  past  all  mah   and  wa»  not  fiolaN 

OPWbMAN.' 

'  Afber  making  another  excursion  to  the  continent  of 
Africa^  Mr:  Corry  returned  to  Goree,  where  he  was  seited 
with  a  Violent  fever,  in  which' he  was  kttehded'witb  ereat 
assiduity  by  some  of  the  sympathising  females  of  the  place, 
on  whom  our  author  passes  a  well^uierited  panegyric.  The 
female  sex  has  often  been  censured  for  not  t>eing  governed 
more  by  reflection  than  by  sympathy;  but  it  is  the  genial 
operation  of  this  sympathy  which  renders  women  ia  general 
io  interesting  and  amiable,  which  makes  tbem  the  solace 
and  the  charm  of  life  in  all  circumstances  and  in  every 
clime.  Were  we  to  substitute,  in  the  female  character,- the 
cold  calculations  of  prudence  or  the*  tardy  processes  of  phi- 
losophic thought,  for  the  beneficent  incitements  of  sympathy 
and  the  instinctive  impulses  of  humanity,  we  should  greatly  r 
diminish  the  wise  provisions  of  nature  tor  the  happiness  of 
unankind.  Mr.  Corry  proce^ed  to  England  id  the  sloOp 
Eugenia,  wiiich  had  conveyed  Mr.  Mungo  Park  and  bis 
associates  up  the  Gambia.    He  visiud  St.  J^go  in  his  way 
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bome  ;  aikl  wa^  present  at  a  funeral  of  one  of  the  officen  of 
Ibe  garrison  :  after  which  he  dined  at  the.  governor's  along 
with  a  large  party  of  inouks,  who  soon  forgot  in  the  bompeca 
of  ^briety  the  'iolemn  requieinsi  which  they  bad  lately  snog 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceaied.  Mr.  Corry  had  been  but  f 
short  tioie  in  Englaud  when  he  again  embarked  for  the  coas( 
©f -Africa. 

Of  Alarleira,  the  writer  tells  us, 

*  That  tiie  tcnl  b  rich  and  various,  that  it  abounds  in  natural  pro- 
doctioDSy  aud  oidy  requires  the  fostering  band  of  the  husUaDdm«ui 
to  produce  every  i*cejM»ary  and  almost  luxury  of  life.  Walnuts* 
cbe^nuisy  and  apples^  fluurish  in  the  hills  almost  spcmtaueou^lyi  au# 
guanas,  maogoes,  aud  bananas,  in  wHd  exuberance.' 

*  The  only  article  of  trade  is  wine,  of  which  they*  export  lityOOO 
pipes  annually,  and  consume  from  &  to  8000  in  the  island*  .  It  is 
made  by  preying  out  the  juice  from  the  grapes  in  u  wooden  -vessel, 
proporiioned  in  size  to  the  quantity  they  intend  to  make.  The 
^'ine-pressers  tuke  off  their  jackets  and  stockings,  get  into  the 
n*ssel,  and  wiih  their  elbows  and  feet  press  out  as  much  of  the  juice 
«« is  practicable  by  this  operation/ 

On  the  C2d  of  November  1805,  Mr,  Corry  again  ar- 
rived at  Bance  island  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  where  ha 
retmiined  occupied  in  researches  and  excursions  through 
the  adjacent  country  till  June  1806.  Among  the  variety 
of  fish  which  are  caught  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  Mr. 
Corry  mentions  the  mannittee,  a  singular  mass  of  shapeless 
flesh,  having  tnuch  the  taste  of  beef,  which  is  in  high  re- 
quest among  the  natives.  Among  the  wild  animals  which 
are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a  species  of  Ourang  Outang,  which  has  a  very 
close  approximation  to  the  human  frame. 

*  Some  of  thero,  when  full  grown,  are  nearly  ^st  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  black  hair,  long  on  the  back,  but  thin  and  short  on 
fhs  belly  and  breast;  the  face  is  quite  bare,  and  the  bands  and  feet  . 
resemble  those  of  man  ;  its  countenance  is  remarkably  grave,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  old  black  mail,  but  its  ears  are  straight ;  it  will 
imitate  a  human  being  in  walking;,  sleeping,  eating,  and  driuktng,  aad 
i;i  certainly  a  jQost  siiigular  production  of  nature/ 

Hie  alligators  are  tremendously  large  and  Toracioos ;  ser- 
penla  are  numerous;  and  the  air  and  the  earth  swarm  with 
inetcla.  But  nature  at  the  same  time  seems  to  display  mnoi* 
JicMt  divenities  of  esculent  v^etatioo.  Am6og  tbeae  are 
jeckoBcd  rice,  yams,ca«iava,  from  the  root  of  which  exceUeni 
cakea  are  made ;  papaw,  which  not  only  sapplies  an  agree* 
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able  food,  bnl  its  leaves  are  used  for  soap,  and  its  baric  fur- 
nishes ropes;  oranges  and  limes;  Indian  corn  or  maize,  which 
Uiaj  be  reaped  several  times  in  the  year ;  millet,  and  other 
productions  too  numerous  to  nnitie.  The  sugar-cane,  anfl 
ihe  coffee-tree,  want  only  culture;  indigo  giows  in  lavish 
libundance  ;  and  matter  is  i'ound  for  a  v«iriety  ol  dyes  ;  while 
the  butter  aod  the  tallow  trees  furnish  no  bad  Kubstf- 
lutes  for  those  articles:  cotton  may  be  raised  to  any  amount; 
and  the  pullam  tree  produces  a  species  ofvsilk,  col  ton,  or 
ether  down  :  the  bread-fruit  tree  i3  found  on  the  BoolaBi 
<6hore;  they  have  taniarindn  and  other  nutritious  and  salu- 
tary fruits ;  aud  the  palm  tree  yields  at  once  fooil  and  cloib- 
iujj,  wine  and  oil.  Medicinal  plants  ate  in  great  variety 
and  abundance.  Hence  we  sec  thai  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  contains  manv  ricli  and  valuahle  objects  of  c()mn)er- 
cial  speculation  ;  and  that  the  trade  in  slaves  may  safely  he 
relinquished  for  trade  of  a  more  virtuous  and  not  less  profit- 
able kind.  In  order  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  na- 
tives for  ihe  ravage  and  misery  which  that  trade  has  caused 
among  them,  it  is  morally  incumbent  on  us,  ufttr  we  havp 
decreed  the  abolition,  to  furnish  encouragements  to  a  stale  of 
pacific  iudu&iry,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  useful  arts.    jMr. 

.  C'Orry  allows  that  the  Africans  are  very  sensitive  to  the  feel- 
ing of  emulation  aud  to  the  incitements  of  gain.  These  are 
powerful  hlimulaiUs  to  diligence  and  enterprize  ;  and  the 
rich  and  varied  products  with  which  the  benehcence  of 
the  Deity  has  blessed  their  native  land,  will  amply  reward  their 
toil,  and  alTord  numerous  articles  ofexchange  for  the  manu* 
.factures  and  conveniences  of  Europe.  Mr.  Corry  remarks, 
and  other  travellers  have  remarked  the  same,  that  in  Africa, 
the  natives  on  the  coa^tare  more  haibarous  lliun  those  in  th^ 
interior.  This  does  not  ari^^  dimply  from  the  intercourse  qf 
Europeans,  but  from  that  intercoui*se,  considered  as  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  trade  in  slaves.  All  commerc*e  has 
a  tendency  to  civilizes  except  that  which  consists  in  the  pur - 
chase  of  ilesh  and  blood.  This  must  degrade  (he  civilised 
to  the  savage,  and  tlie  savage  to  the  brute.  Many  of  the 
inanuluctnres  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  people  will  be 
•  aiw^VH  ahjecU  at  defiiie  to  the  rude  aud  barbarous.  And  ns 
these  ohjtfcts  cannot  be  obtained  withoutaii  ecfuivalent,  the 
efforts  winch  are  necessary  fur  the  purpose  must  be  auspi- 
cious lo  habits  of  mdustry  and  peace.  Wtten  the  Africans 
find  that  our  cottons,  handkerchiefs,  clocks,  watches,  tools, 
earthenware*  hardware,  Are-arms,  &c.  can  be  obtained  only 
in  exchange  for  some  of  their  mineral  or  vegetable  prodtio*- 

•  tion<(,  which  their  industry  must  procure,  they  will  cease  lo 
entpige  in  war^  ateiely  for  the  takecif  taking  prisoners  tt> 
^ell  for  «)«ve«,  and  will  apply  ibcoueivea  to  a  more  Iran* ' 
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fpiil  and  less  sanguinary  mode  of  Kfe,    During  his  slay  a\ 
Banee  island^  Mr.  Corry  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ex-^ 
ploring  the  two  branches  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river^  cqlled 
the  Rocbelle,  and   the  Port  Logo.     In  proceeding  up   the 
serpentine  branch  of  the  Fort  Logo,  whose  banks  aresnadeU 
My  the  thick  branches  of  the  mangroye  tree,  jyir.  Corry^ 
visited  a  Mandingo  chief,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Eaiipe- 
ror  ;  which  be  lias  probably  as  many  virtues  to  deserve  as 
ao^  of   his   European    brethren   of    the  sceptre  and  the 
crown.     Our  autl^or  was  favoured  with,  an  audience  of  con-' 
i^derable  length  .with  this  aged  chief,  who  supports  hisdteps' 
with  a  long  goid-headed  cane.     Upon  being  asked  by   Mhr.* 
Corry,  how  he  would  like  lo  accompany  him,  Aliraami  re- 
plied^ '*  t  like  that  much,  bnt  black  man  not  be  head  enough 
\0  do  what  whiie  roan  does."     He  then  t(K)k  a  piece  of  gold' 
from  his  bosom  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  said  to  his  En*' 
glish  visitor,  **  take  that  for  mei"    We  are  not  informed* 
whether  Alimami  perfected  the  favour  by  conferring  any' 
order  of  knighthood  on  Mr.  Corry;    or  by  making  him  a" 
member  of  his  iepon  of  hntiour.     But   Mr.  Corry  seems  at 
Jeast  to  have  b«en  satisfied  with  the  present  which  he  had 
nsceived,  without  coveting  any  titular  additions. 

•MnCorry  found  thebranchof  the  Rochelle  more  diversified 

ood  ptcturea<}t]e  than  that  of  the  Port  Logo.    The  adjacent 

qountry,  as  well  as  that  which  borders  npon  the  Gambia,  the 

[lio  Noooez,  Rio(;ifande« the  RioPongo,&c.  produces  a  variet}*" 

of  hard  woods  w*ell  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  furniture  and 

aavtgalion*    The  cevey  or  kinney   wood,  .which  grows  in 

great  abundanc^e,   possesses  the  property  of  resisting  the^ 

lyoroi,  so  desticuctive  to  shipping  in  tropical  climates.    The 

iDlernal  .texture  is  variegated   with  fanciful  stripes.     The^ 

danjay  wood,  which  possesses  the  same  qoalities,  is  rkther- 

ooacsec  in.  the  grain,  bat  harder  in  9ofostance  than  Spanish 

l^y  mahogany.  The  melley  wood,  or  gris-gris  tree,  will  re-' 

fiiat  the  worm  in  salt  and  fresh  water.    These  woods  may  be 

procured  in  almost  any  quantity.     At  a  time  when  timber  fit 

foO'tbe  purpose  6f  ship»b(|tiding  is  become  so  scarce  in  this 

oououy»l3md.wben  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

fjroos  whicU  we  were  woni  to  procure  supplies,  are  either  hostile 

'or  meditating   hostihty,  it  is  with  no  smalt  pleasure  that   we^ 

cx)ntemplate  the  resoaroea  which  are  still  open  lo  us  in  the 

iorestf  of  Africa.     The  aotbor  thus  describes  the  mode  in' 

tfhich'  tha  Fottlahs,  a  populous  nation  in  Aftica,  trade  witN 

<  Amovgthe  Foalahs  ki  fiarticiilar.  oomMerdal  transactf oits  arc  raw 
rkdop  wj^e|Ltreia«tanlmias^apab«esistBklo«««tTMy«buigtl^ 

^"  *         C^ 
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liive  f or  butir*    TI19  m«o«  b  wlucb  tk«y  chitfly  bring  ^e^ 

"'  '*^  '  '    'urjou  ^^^  ^'y  flionlhs,  and  they  generaJly  irtuifi  in 

he  confroul  of  «  chief  or  head  map.  The  head  man 
*cts  to  be  lodged  and  accommodated  bj^  the  facfor; 
enter  upon  business^  he  expects  the  lat^r  to  give 
&  present  of  K  >la,  malaguetta,  pepper^  tobacco, 
ee ;  If  they  eat  of  the  kola,  and  the  present  is  not 
ad  man  befrins  (he  trade  by  making  a  long  speech, 
^tfieff  cha  diflcQlCiei  and  dangers  he  bas  had  to 
mntQal  hiierpreters  report  this  baraoguo.  Tha 
tettled  with  little  delay  ;  bat  erory  tooth  of  if  ory 

Voq«M6  4  new  palaver^  ond  they  wUhdiapuia  a  whole  day  for  m 

ktr  whb  tbetnott  dclerttinad  irmiMfia.' 

Tht  Mahomedanseetiiato  be  the  most  predoaiiimt  religioii 
hi  Africa;  aad  this  is  probably  owiRgi  nut  f;o  w^h  to  the 
sensuality  of  the  prooMsea  ns  to  tbe  aiinplicity  of  the  creed* 
'^'Tbat  rhcne  it  but  oive  God^  ttod  that  Maboinet  is  tlie  pro* 
phet  of  God/  is  tht^  only  article  of  fjsith  wbicb  is  imposed  on 
theiTQtary  of  Islauiiain ;  and  whatever  doubt  there  may  be 
vkfa  vespeel  to  tbesecood  part  ol  the  prop|o«ition,  tbeiecan 
beiMMiewiih  reaped  to  the  first;  it  carriea  with  it  its  own 
irrrfragable  proof;  aod  whether  to  the  tutored  or  uniutored 
aoiind,  tlie  book  of  uatnre  demon«»tralea  the  truth  in  every 
iluNridnal  {>roductiun.  The  creed  which  Chriat  taught  ia 
pot  less  sunpicy  but  tbe  doctrine  is  moresalubrioiis^aiore  holy, 
ond  moie  pote,  Christ  was  a  teacher  of  righteousness ; 
|i^t  aooie  of  his  superstitiocia  kiilowers  hate  been  wiliiog 
looonaidcr  liidsi  in  any  rather  than  in  his  nM>st  reapleocteni 
tpharaeteristie*  To  teach  Christianity  in  tbe  way  in  ivbicb 
it  has  beeo  eorrupted  by  the  phraseology  of  tbe  acbooU, 
ijionly  to  substitute  one  species  of  idolatry  for  another. 
fjktt  yi  wee?er  wish  t^cnoateraoi  the  eriort  of  the  Maho- 
•  inedan,  or  the  groaser  delusions  of  the  JPagan,  we  mast  teach 
the  dootritie  of  Cbrislia.ita  origtaal  simplicily  aiMl  If  nib, 
iirilbout  any  achoUstic  jai^oo  or  any  mysterioue  intetpola** 
trona^  Chrfsliaaity  will  then  be  id^fe  to  eateit  its  aaHive 
•Irengib,  and  tbe  doctrine  wt41  make. its  way  by  Us  own 
labefool  aimpticiiy  aad  lotelioeM.  What  oof  pretended 
missionaries  have  bitherlo  affeoted  to  loach  as  Carififtianity» 
is  tittle  else  bat  sordiil  priestcraft  and  basetdotatry* 

The  food  of  tbe  negiwes  is  not  waattog  10  variety,  ft 
oiMfsists  cbieily  of  rioOf  osiiletf  asui  other  farinaceous  6ub- 
•ianoes;  sea^ooted  with  palm  otl,  butter,  of  ibe  juices  of 
the  cocoa  hot  tree  mixed  with  h^rbs  of  vartotia  l^ndsn*  Bn| 
•ome  of  their  dt«lu«8  are  coin  posed  of  lbwU«  fish,  |iod  fleshy 
^  which  they  berghiea  tbe  relsbh  by  «  variety  of  savoury 
ifsgredieott.    Tbeic  mitmij  taevetage  it  inmi^  bat  Wbta 
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^tbey  ikfi  proenre  the  meafit,  lliey  se^ni  eagetly  td  cbtH  the 
aeptalion  of  ebriety.    '  The  negro  is  atUclred  bf  lore  ubbixt 
bis  Uiirteenth  year,  and  rrom  sixteen  to 
object  oF  his  affection.    This  choice  ge 
bis  confidence  daring  life  ;  and  in  prop< 
weaitb,  he  aisociates  witb  ber  several  c 
Qerally  IiTe  cordtallj  together.     From 
bi«  bc^iseboid  he  is  considered  rich; 
expresaiou  with  the  negroea  ta  say  **%\n 
iiaye  niocti  mioaao.-*     When  any  obje 
^  oDQftulta  bin  bead-  woman,  who,  « 
saspicion  of  rivalry,  gives  her  assent  ao 
but  she  is  displeased  if  not  <H>nsulted»  and  it  is  not  ancom« 
moa  timt  the  object  fallsa  victim  to  ber  jeaionsy.    Cdibacjf 
is  a  stale  alittost  unknown  in  Africa;  and   when  il  due* 
occur;  it  is  ednstdered  as  a  degradation.' 

Instances  of  gre«it  longevity  cannot  be  expected  in  n  difltf^CB 
Which  seems  calculated  to  make  such  a  rapid  cunsumpl^oa 
X)f  the  powers  of  bfe.  Mr.  Corry  comfMttes  the  longe^i  itrok 
of  life  among  the  negroes  of  Africa  at  from  sixty  to  sevtntjf 
yearsw  But  the  average  of  duration  must  fall  fiw  below  liiat 
>exti«me  line,  Mr.  Corfy  indeed  teHs  us  that  '  they  retom 
their  vigour  and  enjoy  a  permanent  state  of  health  noliiibe 
Isist;*  'and  that  he  '  observed  a  venerable  chief  of  JMlvMced 
^eara  having  the  possession  of  a  doaen  cf  yoong  haiidsomr 
'Wivee,  and  the  father  of  a  yonng  progeny  whose  legitimacjr 
was  never  disputed  or  snspected.'^  ^(liis  .^aiy  be  tfae;-:!>ut 
it  hardly  accords  with  the  known  effects  of  seoaaaliijii  in 
which  savages,  even  more  than  their  civilized  fdJowh^rtatiiref » 
•eem  to  iSdtllge  to  excess  when  the  meaoasttw  ^io  Ibeir 
^wer.  ••••]. 

M  r.  Corry  proposes,  as  the  biett  oMant  of  oiviliaiog  AMca, 
to  (nake  eettlemetUs,  fticiories,;  and  foirts^  io.tbr  ealani  o£ 
/coasi  tiet^eeo  Gape  Verd  and  Cape  Paliaaa^  Tli^UbMrera 
whom  heiVouM  empbjr  ha  peapcHMS.  ta  beslavesyjin  whoia 
he  wtMiid  recognize  a  rigbi  of  property/  aad^hKib  he  w^old 
*  tnanuloit  filter  a  certaia  peiiod  of  probatioa^.  Bai  we*  ar^ 
^ecid^ly  adverse  to  aay  system  ia  whicbalavea.faiiajiQt  be 
linrchased and 'eaipioy^^  ocioapbidii  siav«»ry  ialolieiprae^ 
tised  iof  aay  tevm  car  under  asiyjbsm.  Noaysteny  wilii^  ia 
to  protaoCe'^thepefmaneoi  beaeiU  ?of.  Afniciiii  iflhich'  is  to 
M^H  the  mannen,  amaiiorbta  the  eondiiilkiyf  andf  faera/ixa 
4he  seotiaiefiis  aad  habits  of  iibe  nalivel,  eaiKhe  founded  Qtt 
cruelly  aed  ia^lica;'  v^liicb.are  always^inone  'Or  lest  eon^ 
ife<ited  wish  slavery ,r  under  whatever  modiftaatioa  iir  aiay 
e>9iitt.  ~  Aa  •0|ailaW^  ifyalem  of  icoamiercial  eaobamg^dPajr 
bepr6seetiled  witbj^tihe  intei:vea|ioa  of  slaves  s.^ad>aatb« 
desire  of  gain  is  as  strong  a  principle  in  tlie  bosoai  of  tbf 
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Q^  Stone  $  LiHer  to  tfif  ^i$hop  of  London. 

iropeaoy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  die 
ng  to  work  at  our  settlements  at  free- 
they  are  encouraged  by  our  justice  and 
not  think  that  we  make  the  difference 
ay  that  one  freeman  will  do  the  work  of 
the  product  of  their  labour  should  bene 
II  the  difference  is  infinite  in  the  scale ot 
s,  which  are  superior  to  every  other  in 
t  is  wise  and  good.  ^ 

Mr.  Corrv  gives  a  curious  and  interesting 
:s,  bug-a-hug,  or  white  ant,  and  the  carae*- 
^rding  to  Mr.C.  constitute  a  regular  com- 
md  queen  at  their  head;  and  display  strong 
*  ingenuity  in  the   construction  of  their 
r.  Corry  thinks  that  the  variations  in  the 
^on  are  not  occasioned  by  the  surrounding 
objects^^but  by  variations  in  the  internal  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
orpain/   '  Its  natural  colour/  he  says^  '  is  a  beautiful  green/ 
which,  while  in  a  slate  of  perfect  healthy  is  scarcely  to  be 
,distingmshed  from  the  trees  and  grass  which  constitute  its 
favourite  abode.    When  placed  on  the  gravel  or  sand,  itas- 
^'ow  tinge.     One  of  its  most  remarkable  proper* 
wer  which  it  possesses  of  absorbing  or  expelling 
he  whole  surface  of  the  skin.    Thus  it  will  be- 
ly  plump,  and  then    as  suddenly  turn  to  a  ske- 
and  bone.   M  r.  Corry's  Observations  are  on  tlie 
>m  being  destitute  of  instruction  or  amusement. 


Akt.  JII.— ^  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Beilhi/  Portais, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  Suhjtot  of  his  Citation  of  the 

,  Ifriief  before  the  Spiritual  Court,  on  an  unfounded  Charge 
respecting  certain  Doctrines  contained  in  his  Visitation  Dis-- 

^    course,  preached  before  Dr.Grettoii,  Archdeacon  of  Essex  ctt 

.    Danbury,  July  «/A,  iao(i.  %  Francis  Stone,  Af.  J.  F.S.A. 

y.   Hector  of  Cold'Nortany  Essex.     8ro.   \s.  Eaton.     1807* 

.  IN  Uie.  Critical  Review  for  May  1807,  p.  93,  we  made 
<800ie  remarks  on  a  Sermon  which  Mr.  Stone  had  published 
«]tKlcr  the  title  of  Jewish  Prophecy.  In  that  sermon  we  ob- 
served, and  we  applauded,  an  enlightened  zeal  in  the  detec- 
tion of  unscriptural  error,  nod  more  than  ordinary  manli- 
ness, of  conduct  in  the  vindication  of  revealed  trnth.  We 
ihouirht  at  the  time  wc  first  read  the  sermon,  that  the 
ininistjqrs.pf  the  establiirhment  were  under  considerable  obli- 
gations to  Mn  Stone  for  the  ingenuous  openness  with  which 
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5/oi?e V  Letter  tcr  the  Btihop  of  London.  23  * 

h^liad  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgmeotin  the  exposi-^ 
lions  of  scripture^  in  opposition  to  those  creeds  and  confes-. 
sion^  which  were  never  intended  to  fetter  the  reason .  and 
the  conscience  of  the  clergj  of  England. 
-  Mr.  Stone's  seroion  was  preached  at  Danbary  on  the  Bth 
of  Jaly  1806;  and  was  published  in  the  following  months 
after  which  eight  months  were  suffered  to  elapse,  when  the 
sitithor  was  served  with  a  citation  by  the  apparitor  of  the' 
Bishop  of  London,  to  answer  in  the  spiritual  court  to  a 
charge  of  having  revolted  from,  impugned,  and  depraved 
stmt  one  or  more  of  the  thirty-inne  articles,  and  of  having 
opposed  the  ohso\e{e  statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabetht   by  the' 
aoctrines  which  he  had  advanced.    We  were   not  a  little, 
surprised  to  find  ll)at  such  a  citation  should  proceed  frgui^ 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  once  a  zealous  advocate  for 
eccleMastical  reformation,    and   was  actually  confederated 
with  Mr.  Stone  himself^and  many  other  good  and  wise  men^ 
to  procure  some  necessary  and  scriptural  amendments  id  the: 
liturgy  and  the  articles.    The  sweets  of  tnitred  ease  seerti, 
however-  to  have  relaxed  his  holy  zeal,  and  to  have  urade^ 
his  lordship  an  apostate  fromthe  righteous  cause  which  he  once 
espoused.  But  even  though  the  Bishop  should  have  changed 
his  principles  with  his  situation,  the  consciousness  of  his  owa 
iostabihty  ought  surely  not  to  have  sharpened  his  hostility 
against  the  more  virtuous  consistency  of  Mr.  Stone.     As  we 
think  that  every  man  ought  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
We  shall  shew  the  grounds  on   which  Mr.  Stone  has  viodi*- 
cated  himself,  before  wc  make  any  remarks  either  on  Ibe^ 
accusation  or  the  defence. 

*  If,  my  Lord,  you  could  have  detected  me  in  omitting,or  altering 
aoy  part  of  the  Liturgy,  and  es|>eci8lly  of  the  Litany,  in  my  public 
IMJC  of  them,  to  adapt  them  to  my  Unitarian  Christian  prmciples,  there 
might  at  leabthave  been  a  plausible  pretext  for  a  charge  against  me 
of  opposing  the  Statute  of  Che  13th  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  revolting 
from,  impugning  and  depraving  the  Articles.  But  really,  in  fheso 
wilighlened  times  of  improvement  in  the  study  and  knowle<lge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  a  eareful  discrimination  between  genuine  and  spu- 
Tious  Christian  Scripture,.!  may  hazard  a  correct u re,  that  some  of 
our  worthy  nrelates  would  rather  wish  that  their  clergy  wci*e  fairfy 
rid  of  the  ihirty-nine  Articles,  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  wished  witli 
respect  to  the  Athanasiau  Creeds  than  that  they  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  prosecution  against  them. 

*  Now,  as  your  Lordship  cannot  prove  any  such  alteration  or 
omi^ision  in  me,  1  insi*it,that,  in  my  instruciioi^  of  the  people  from 
the  pulpit  or  the  press,  I  am  not  bound  by  any  regard  to  my  prior 
subMcriptioh  to  the  Articles,  or  to  the  doctrines  therein  maintained, 
but  only  by  my  obligatioH  to  practically  and  invariably  adhere  t* 
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two.pw/^rfor  soleiMy  wemditi&nal  Scriptural  engagcinenh,  wlicli  1 
cfttered  into  witk  my  ordaining  bishop  at  his  ordination  of  in«  »» 

require  itom  those  whumi  the  Arch* 

td«te»  for  priests'  orders. 

my  two  sacred  pWgcs  with  my  or- 

1  am  bound  io  my  iiwtraction  of  the. 

,and  to  which  1  hare  faithfully  adhered 

only  throughout  life^  butio  particular 

you»  iny  Lord,  have  been  ple4i!ied  to 

rd  prosecutiott  against  me ;  the  ju:»tifi* 

nriperiously  compels  me  tix  remind  yoa 

»n  of  their  contei^s :— - 

^rsuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  coti* 

equired  of  necessity  for  etenuU  salva*^ 

fist  ?  and  are  you  determined  out  f>t 

t^e  said  Scriptures  to  imtruct  the  people  committed  to  your  charge, 

and  to  toacb  nothing,  as  required  o!  necessity  to  eternal  balvalion,  bat 

tiiatwbichi  you  shiiH  be  peniuaded  may  b«  concluded  and  proved  by 

chi^Sciiptare?"  ^ 

.  }An0»€r. — "  J  am  so  persuaded  and  have  so  determined,  by  God's 

•  Tkt  Biihop. — "  Will  you  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to 
^UMsb  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  stcange  diictrines,  cootia* 
ryloOod's  word?*' 

^.  •  Ans-uer.-^^'  I  will,  the  Lord   being  my  helper.*''  .See  tha 

church's    ^foimand  manner  of  ordering  of  priests,'  m  ritnldiiboil 
bylaw,  by  the  SXaluie  uftbe  13thof  Elu^^betb. 

'  So  was  I  questioned,  my  Lord,  -  by  Dr.  Oiibaideston,  Biidiop  of 
London,  who  ufijciatcd  for  my  Dioces^in,  Dr.  John  Ihoums,  HtUie|» 
uf  Winchester^  the  King's  Preceptor;  and  so  as  candidate  1  answered^ 
in  the  year  1762. 

^J[t  is  evident,  tbat  my  ordaining  bishopin  demanding,  ond  myself 
ila  ffving a  ca^(»>rical  answer  in  the  aflSrmHtive  to  tbest;  interrugatu*. 
liof,  confQTmed  (o  the  Church  of  Kngljind  hs  by  Imav  estiibli»het)»  ami 
Cpnsaq^C()tly  to  the  Statute  of  the  13Lh  of  Elizabeth  in  that  essential 
l^mtv  Vtich  eojoins  and  enf^^rcGS  the  observance  of  the '^  form  aad 
i9aBi^  Of  ordering  of  priests^" 

. ,  f  Ik  pleased  ^u  obse];ve,  my  Lord,  my  ordaining  bisiiop  ^egall^  leaves 
the  thirty-nine  Articles  out  of  his  que!^iion/  lie  attache;^  to  my 
9^ifmper4ua$wn  concerning  Scripture  ctuclrine^  and  to  my  n/f-dcier' 
'  piiuaii^f  to  instruct  the  people  according  to  Huch  persuasion,  aitU 
**  tu  teach  tiothiiig" else,  no  reservation,  no  proviso, — no  stipulation 
ifi^^l^tlng  ^le  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Articles; 
,  *  Thik  bikhop  simply,  intellitiibly,  and  expressly,  requires  me  **  to 
teach  nothing  but  that  which  I  shall  be.pcrsuaded  may  be  conclud- 
trd^aud  pro>ed  by  the  Scriptures,"  without  tuldiug^  on  condUion 
that  what  you  t«ach  1)e  aUo  consonant  to  the  theological  teiiees 
Quuntjai^ied  JH  iha  Articles.  He  Jcef  pi  me  free  from,  independent  on, 
aaihackM  by^  ariicies  of  faith  of  human  ioveationi  or  inberpretaiiot;^ 
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Hi'iDy  insfrvctioii  of  *'  the  peopte  coftHBitted  to  my  charge  ;**  vni 
conseqtientty  ill  eteiy  iihWinc«  as  treH  WWi  Ybe  ^rtt*;'  da  ftim  \h4^ 
putplt^  and  B8  tv^ttln  priYBfe  l^achin^  as  in  publki  preadbltt^.  Tit 
^ort,  Ihe  biiifa^,  ffi  rfle  orfimitfon^office  fbr  ptiests  adheres  itfietly 
to  the  only  solid  %Ms»  ^'^hich  th<$  Cfatireh  of  Engtind  founds,  and 
^  which  she  josliffes  her  diSMAiC  and  separation  from  the  Church  of 
K^iMe,  namely,  *•  t^  wjkftncif  of  ikt  Ihfy  Scriptures  for  sohcthfa^ 
in  her  siiih  Arfiete  so  iiititled. 

*-fih4s/od»clously .framed  arttele,  afid  as  such  I  cite  it  hi  tny  Vi- 
sitatioii'  Dbcourse,  It  so  strongly  warded,  iliat  I  cannot  fbrhear  pro*  * 
during  it;  and  in  truth,  yoor  LordshipN  ^roundlevs  prosecution  oT 
me  calls  for  it.    **  Holy  Scnpture  contuineth  all  tlnngs  necessary" 
to  satYstion;  lo  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  not  nay  he 
pr«»ved  theieby,  it  noKto  be  required  of  any  man,  that  (r  should  be 
lielieired  as  an  artide  Of  the  fkicii,  or  be  thought  re^quisile  or  a6c<s<' 
aary  to  salvation*"  ^ 

K  •  III  conformity  to  this  truly  Protestant  priiirip]e,tHiidi  rcitottTK^' 
and  excludes  that  human  iafallibility  In  matters  of  divine  ftntih«' 
which  the  Church  of  Home,  presumptuously  styling  herself  the^^^-^ 
tholicor  Universal  Church,  unwarrantably  claims,  usurping  a  tf^ 
fansicfti  dominion  over  the  hearts  and  conctiences  of  men;  in  coiifor-  . 

mity  to  this  principle,  my  ordaining  bishop,as  authohaed  kg  law^  9€^ 
•  quired  from  me  a  promise — an  engagement. 

*  What  promise  f  What  engagement  ?  A' of  to  teach  what  a  bislwi^ 
fia^/y,  not  to  teach  what  a  bishop  ;oi/r//v  with  his  assembled  cter^ 
at  in  visitatton,  not  to  teach  what  a  Protestant  hierarchv,  in  ^Ul 
oaatistoryi  encompnssed  with  ecclesiastical  members,  of  both  Houet^ 
of  ccMvocation,  might  regnrd  *^  as  required  of  necessity  to  eternal 
salvation,"  and  mi|»hl  **  be  persuaded  may  be  concluded  and  ptoir* 
€|d  by  the  Scripture?*' — No,  juy  l^ord  !  Bnt,  **  to  teatfh  nothing'*' a« 
10  ^  required,  but  that  which^  I  individuaUif  **  shall  be  persuaded 
may  be"  so  **  concluded  and  proved." 

*  This,  my  Lorfl,being  the  true  state  of  the  case  between  the  t)^hci^ 
and  me,  at  his  ordination  of  me  as  a  priest,  and  these  my  solcnMi 
Hcniitural  engagements  with  him  being  unctmditumal^  abbolute,  wod 
#xpFes^,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  previous  subscriptions 
4be  Articles,  these  posterior  engagements  rescind  the ^uir  snbscppw 
tiou,  or  at  least  release  me  from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  ieast  ce- 
gard  to  doctrines  contained  in  the  articles,  in  my  instmctioii  «<aha 
(ieople. 

*  f  am  bound,  in  the  first  engagement,  by  the  sole  i«cpnsition  to 
4ay  belore  the^ people  my  own  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  *Moteack them  nothing  bnt  that,**  it  cannot  be  toooft^ 
re|>eHted,  ^  which  I  am  persuadaJ  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by 
the  Scripture.  *•  In  the  sectmd  engagement  I  pledge  ttiy%t\i  lo  *•  bd 
rendy  with  nil  fHiihlul  dtligiMice,  to  banish  and  drive  away  aU  dOc* 
irines^'  which  in  aory  judgment,  are  'Grange  and  erroneous,  «</»• 
trary  to  Goil's  word*'— and  militate  against  Gospel  tra^. 

/  As  these  engagements,  my  Lord,  liberate  me  ^Kmrall  obligation 
to  conlider,  whether  the  doctrines  advanced  in  my  Vititition  'Dfw 
coari^i  be  agreeable  or  ^disagceeaUa  to  certain  theolGjgical  pusiUvMna 
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maintttned  in ''  some  on*",  or  in  "  iQ#re,  of  ike"  t!|irt^-m«e  articles^  I 
deny  their  authority  o\tt  my  conscience  in  poin^ot'  faith,*  «f  hnmft& 

^retation.r-Tbu«  liberatpfi,  J  ^|iv«  no  more  coa.*- 

an  with  the  revrries-of  the.Kpr$n,  or  with  the  fa*^ 

I.  It  is  futile  therefore  to  aCcwf  fn:e  o£**  revolting* 

r  depraving'  them,  as  I  am  juslifte<l  by  these  my. 

its  with  my  ordaining  bishops  to   treat  them  as  so 

as  fur  a$  respects  my  ifrstruction  *'  of  the  people: 

eoramitted  to  my  charge," — and  to  be  solicitous  only  to  teach  them 

uhat  I  am  persuaded,  or  convinced,  is  **  agreeable  to  the  word 

of  God,"  or  gospel  truth,  and  that  alone.' 

.  Such  is  the  defence  of  Mr.  Stone^  and  to  us  it  appeora 
^tisfaclorj  and  complete.  Instead  of  having  violated  any 
poiiu  of  duiy«  Mr.  Stone  has  acted  consistently  with  his  most 
sacred  engagements,  in  having  taught  Yiothing  from  the 
yulpit  but  what  he  was  *^ persuaded  might  he  concluded  and 
**  proved  by  the  scripture."  Had  he  inculcated  any  unscrip- 
tural  opinions,  however  agreeable  to  the  ihirty-nine  articles 
tliose  opinions  might  have  been,  he  would  have  been  guilty 
cf  ja  direct  violation  of  the  solemn  oaths  which  he  took  be- 
fore the.  bishop  at  his  ordination.  For  those  oaths,  which 
aro  not  couched  in  equivocal  terms,  but  in  language  as  plairt 
is  could  be- employed,  enforce  it  as  a  duty  on  every  minister 
<^f  the  established  church  to  make  the  scriptures,  interpret.ed 
by  his  own  living  reason,  rather  than  by  the  reason  of  dead 
inen,  to  be  liis  sole  guide  in  the  instructions  which  he  delivers 
to  the  people.  For  what  are  the  solemn  questions  which, 
^he  bishop  puis  to  every  candidate  for  ihe  priesthood?  Does 
he  not  say  most  empbdiicnlly,  *  y/re  you  persuaded  that  the 
holy  scriptures  contain  snfficient/t/  all  doctrines  required  ofue- 
€essitif  for  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ? 
mad  are  yon  determined  out  of  the  said  scriptures  co  instruct' 
the  people  committed  to  your  charge,  audro  teach  nothing 

AS     HROUinCiD   OF    NECF.SSTTY   TO     SALVATION,    KUT    THAT 
Wllirn   YOU  SHALL  Bi:     Pr.nSUADED    MAY     BE    CONCLUDKl> 

ANT>  rnovED  BY  THE  scnirTuui%sr' 

1  his  language  is  not  ambiguous  jargon  or  empty  sound  like 
that  of  most  ot  the  ^Articles.  Ii  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
and  too  simple  to  admit  of  any  double  interpretation;  and  it 
implies  thai  lie,  who  uuilertakes  the  office  of  priest  under  the- 
establishment,  is  to  make  the  scriptures,  and  only  the  scrip- 
tures, the  pole-star  of  his  preaching,  the  only  rule  of  his  dpc* 
tnne  and  his  conscience.  And  the  candidate  for  the  priest- 
Load  soltynnly  swears,  at  the  same  momentous  ceremony, 
not  only  to  teach  nothing  bnt  what  he  believes  to  be  agree- 
able \o  scrrniuie,  but  *  tv  he  ready  zcith  all  diligence  to  ba*, 
nish  and  rfmr  avut/  etH  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  con" 
trury  to  God's  u^rdT  By  iliese  oaihsjk.  thus  solemnly  adioi- 
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•tiifl^red,  ihe  gvclat  outUie  olC  tke  clergy nian^snofficiBi  duty  In 

^oataecurately  drawn  aod  motfc  forctUy  impreiised ;  and  it 

.consists  in  doioig  no  more  tlmn  what  Mr/StorreAas  done/m 

•inaifrtaming  ihose  doctrinfes  which  are  ai^reeabte  to  dciifiture^ 

HMid  in  refuting  tbosd  which  are  contmrj^  to  scripture*     A<s 

cordiog  to  the  original  coostkution  of  tbe  church  of  Euj^- 

^and  considered  as  founded  tm  a  different  basis  from  that  W' 

the  <Adrch  of  Rome,  each  of  its  miiiiscers  possesses  the 

complete    *  liberty  of  prophesying,*  wliicb   is  subject  to  n^ 

other  restrictions  than  those  which  his  own  reason  and  con^ 

science  may  impose.   This  liberty,  which  is  the  .very  essence 

of  Protestantism,  and  with  which  Christ  madcius  free  before 

the  distinction  of  Papist  and  of  Protestant  was  known,  isncK 

only  conceded  to  every  clergyman,  but  is   rendered  practi* 

cally  obligatory  on  his  mind  and  lieart  at  the  solemn  oe^e- 

niony  of  his  ordination. 

Great  stress,  will,  we  know,  in  this  case,  be  laid  on  the 
repugnance  which  there  is  between    the  doctrine  ^fMr* 
Stone's  sermon  and   the   doctrine  of  the   articles.  •  But  if 
Mr*  Stone's  sermon   be   diametrically  opposite  to  the  letter 
of  several  of  tbearticles,  it  is  quite  congenial  with  the  spirit  il& 
which  tl>e  whole  weie  framed,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
which  spirit  alone  they  were  intended  to  be  interpreted,  gub-' 
scribed,  and  understood.    This  spirit  pervades  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle, which  contains  the  embodied  essence  of  protestantism, 
for  it  declares   thak,'  Holy  scripture  containtth  all  Mng$ 
-neceuary  to  sakatiof^  so  that  whatsoever  is  tiot  read  therein^ 
-nor  fnai/  he  proved  thetebif,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  priicle  of  the  faiths  or  be 
4hought  requisite  or  necessary    to  salvation*    This   article 
most  certainly  be  considered  as   invalidating  any  unscrip^ 
tural  tenets  vvhich  may  be  found  in  the  rest,  and  as   impos- 
ing on  the  conscience  9f .  the  subscriber  the  obligation  of 
•ippo^niog  any  opink)os,  even  in   the  articles  themselves^ 
.which  are  contrary  tfr  scripture.     For  can  it  be  supposed 
ithat  the  framers  of  the  articles,  who  had  argued  so  forcibly 
against  ll|e  infallibility  of  the  pope,   had  the  hardihood  to 
suppose    tliemselves   infallible?    If  they  did    not   suppose 
themselves  infallible,  could  they  believe  it  possible    to  form 
•thirty-nine  propositions,  of  which  many  relate  to   the  most 
difBcult  ^ubjects  in   the  whole  cotn[)ass  of  human  enquiry, 
•and    suppose   the    most  intimate     acquaintance    with     the 
most  recondite  points  of  Biblical   criticism,  without  falling 
.into  a  single  error,   without  mistaking;  a  single  text  or  be^ 
^yildering  themselyesin  the  maze  of  mysterious  speculation? 
Did  the  tVamersof  the  articles  im.agine  that  they  had  a  suf- 
^ciencyof  wisdoui  and  sagacity  to  anticipate  4.b€*tbeok)gical 
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eoqutrietofeveryfatareagef  We  do  bo^  Miare  tfiftt  Acy 
were  tbos  prenamptDons  or  thus  bhad ;  and  we  beiieve  more* 

diffident  than  mmy  oF  their  vsx> 
which  they  had  taught.  And  the 
ad  drawn.    Of  that  diffidence  we 
?n/ considering  the  general  dog- 
h  they  lived,  in  the  twenty-first 
thfit  general  councils  ^mat/  ttr,  and 
things  pertaining  to  GadJ^    Thia 
obability  of  error  in  thetnselv^; 
ii  their  protectant  modesty  caused 
hirty-nine,  proves  that  they  did  not 
)r  erroneous  conct^iniionsyif  any  such 
IS  for  scriptural  truth,  but  according 
1  every  minister  gives  at  hisordina- 
iven  away  at  contrary  to  God*s  word* 
rs  of  the  articles  were  not  guided  in 
nsiderations^   wonld  be  to  charge 
'  them  with  a  degree  *  of  arrogance  and   folly  which   is  not 
"Compatible  with  their  characters ;  and  which,  if  true»  Would 
reftect  the  greatest  disgrace   on   the   venerable    structttre 
'which  they  raised.    They  would  otherwise  have  destroyed 
the  fabric  of  popery  in  vain ;  for  the  sanctuary  which  they 
demolished  would  have  conthined  as  large  a  portion  of  truth 
»nd  of  charity  as  that  which    they  erected  in   its  st^ad. 
.Fopery^  which  affected  to  be  governed  by  an  infallible  reaioii 
reHiding  in  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  in  the  co«nti)s  of  the 
church,  might,  very  consistently  with  that  claim^  arrogate 
to  itself  the  character  of  iin  infallible  interpreter  of  s^rip* 
ture;  but  Protestantism,  and  particularly  the  protestanflisdi 
of  the  church  of  England,  which  always  professed  its  owti 
fallibility  and  that  offfeneral  councils,  cannot,  without  the 
utmost  aggravation  of  absurdity,  assert  the  same  lofty  pre- 
tensions, and  hyperbolical  claims*     But  yet   such    is  the 
absurdity  of  those  who  have  instigated   this  proseention 
against  Mr«  Stone  because  bis  doctrine  has  happened  t« 
differ  from  that  of  the  articles.     For  If  the  doctrine  nrhich 
'Mr,  Stone  has  maintained  be  agreeable  to  'the  scripture,  it 
is  plaiir  that  those  who  have    raised  this  htie  at)d  cty  of 
Iraresy  against  him    must  consider   the  authority  of  the 
articles  as  greater  than' that  of  the  scr^ptui'^s.    If  so,  we 
suppose  that  the  next  step  which  they  will  t^ke  will  be,  to 
move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  declare  the  ineompeteocy  of 
the  scriptures, and  the  all* sufficiency  of  the  articles.-  This 
measure  would  be  only  a  necessary  corollary  from  their 
present  proceedings. 

We  know  tbtft  la  de&nding  Mr.  SiMe  agaioit   the 
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iiltotersii^  of  his  persecutors,  we  shall  expps^  ouri^;ff:$i  jto 
BO  small  share  of  pbioqay  and  misrepreseatatioQ.    Wi^  ^IL 
koaw  the  vifuleace  of  infuriated  ecclesiastics  of  all  lecta 
.  au4  ti^n^s ;  ^^^  thou:{h  the  charge  of  iotoleraoce  4nay  aptly 
he  applied  to  the  adviser^,  the  instigators  aod  cooductors  of 
this  prosecutiop,  vet  we  are  coovinced  that  intoleraiice  is 
not  it^  general  characteri^ric  of  the  present  aadnisters  of 
tt>e  est^bllshHient,  but  that  no  small  ooinber  among  tbem, 
apd  indeed  all  who  are  the  most  resj>ectable  for  tbieir  talents 
mud  the  nK)st  ei»timable  foV  their  worth,  reprobate  as  much  aa 
.  Hie    can  do  this  unchristian  prosecution.     In  advocating 
ibecaiise  of  Mr.  Stone^  we  are  convinced   * 
essentially  serving  the  niin!,slers  of  thep-  e 
the  establishment  itself;  as  far  as  truth  is 
its  priociple,  and  righteousness  its^nd. 
live  to  our  exeriious,  for  Mr.  Stone,  as 
.totally  unkttown  to  us  ;  and  some  of  bisf 
even  diverse  from  our  own.     He  is  our  fri 
he  is  the  friend  of  fruth  ;  for  the  sake  of  w 
going  periecutioq.     We  coosider  his  cas 
Miticant  it  may  appear  in  itself,  to  be  one 
Aortnut  io  its  relations  and  Us  coasequ< 
has  ever  been  agitated  in  the  church  of  England  since  Ibe 
p^iod  of  the  reformation.     For  it  involves  a  question  of 
•  no  less  moment  than  this  ;  whether  the  ministers  of  the 
<;hiirch  of  England  are  to  think  for  themselves,  or*  whether 
they  are  bhndty  to  submit  to  let  others  think  for  tbem^  wha 
liv^d.  more' than  two    hundred  years  ago;  whether  they 
are  to  extrcise  their  reason  in  interpreting  the  scriptures^ 
.  pr  wbether  tliey  are  lo  have  no  reason  at  all;  but    Lke 
boys  sitting^  at  the  feet  of  a  pedagogtiCi   to  maintitia  at 
intallibl^  irutb  ererj  error  and  absurdity  which  the  framen 
,  of  the  thirty -nine,  articles,  chose  to  promulge?  These  are 
^uestioos  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  coacero^  that,  com« 
j^red  with  tiiem»  even  the  Catholic  claims^  weighty  as  they 
fUFe,  are  only  as  dust  upon  the  scale.    A  priesthood  de* 
graded  hy  ignorancej  and  an  establishment .  polluted  .  by 
JKlolatiqus  superstition,  might  iiave  d4)ne  for  a  .darker  age, 
jbut  i^  ^ill  not  su(|ce  for  this  enlightened   period.    To  ide* 
prive  tiie  clergy  of  the  free  eicercise  of  their  reason^  is  ia 
fact  to  render  them  irrational,  and  to  supersede  ilie  neces* 
siiiy  of  a  learned  education.     For  to  what  purpose  are  tbey 
.tavi|[bt  to  exercise  tbe  thinking  faculty,  if  as  soon  xls  Uiey 
enter  the  sanctuary  of  tbe  establishment,   they  are  to  think 
iloiDiore;  if  enquiry  is  to  cease  and  research  to  endi  is 
not  this  lo  vilify  the  ministers  of  the  c|iurcb  and  to  lower 
K  Ih^^iu.tb^  e^^o^aliofi  of  tb^  peaple  j  ^'he  cjier^y^  ut  order 
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to-inslnirt  wllheffkt-t,  ouglit  tobe  wiser  than  those   whom 
they  leach  ;^bul  aor  present  system,    which  tells  the  priest- 
Stood  to  Irewd  M4ndly  in  the  soperglilious  track  of  ilieir  fore-  ' 
fotkers,  tendsT  to  render  them  proper  objects  of  instruction, 
Hm  totally  ^rsquttlified  to  i»str«ct.     If  we  wish  to  confer  auy 
lhins(  hke  dignity  6Vi  the  character  of  the  priesthood,  or  to* 
lender  clicm  i«espectnWc  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  teachers 
cH  the  mb^i   importnnt   lioiths,  we  must  not  tie  them   dowft,* 
like  swirtp,*  to  extract  rtll  the  theology  whWi   theV  »re  ever  * 
l#*  be  snHvred  to  know,  from  that  troirgh  of  reputed  oriho-- 
doxy,  whicli  is  Hl[e<l  with  the  mere  offal  of  theology,  which 
can  neither  communicate  light  to  the  mind  nor  comfort  to 
Ibe  bouL 

Tne  ihle  of  the  sixth  article  is,  the  *  Sufficitjncy  of  the 
NolyScriplnres  for  salration.*  Surely  those  who  commenced 
this  impolitic  and  uiiscriptural  prosecution  against  Mr.  Stone, 
MiB^t  have  fojfgollen  that  llierc  is  any  such  article  in  the  book 
o^eoaimon  prayer  or  any  such  declaration  in  the  constitution- 
<.i4'  the  English  church.  If  the  holy  scviplures  «tlone,  with- 
out the  bulls  of  popes  or  the  glosses  of  councils,  be  suflicient' 
fer  •Bsilvakion,  what  need  we  more?  And  has  Mr,  Stone 
aUevtcd*  that  less  will  suftice  ?  No;  hr  is  an  Hicx>rrupl» 
smA  unbiassed  advocate  for  the  all-sufHciency  of  the 
S€ri|>tures.  Ikii  this  is  not  enough  for  those  who  on  a  for-. 
itiev  occasion  raised  the  cry  of  ^  no  popery/  who  yet  hare 
had  the  hardihood  to  set  on  foot  a  prosecution  of  which 
any  papist  would  he  ashamed.  They  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  substituting  this  idolized  Dagon  of  the  articles  for 
theauihority  of  C^isl,and  the  true  reHgion  of  the  scriptttre*. 
Chrjst  himself,  though  the  very  image  of  spotless  truth, 
ilid  itot  vet].uire  an  assent  to  his  assertions  without  proof  ; 
ke  S4iid  I  search  the  ficriptures,  sc/utinixe  the  miracles,  and 
yWJd  only  to  the  force  of  evidence.  But  the  authors  and 
advisers  of  these  anolnristian  proceedings  against  Mr.  Stone 
ka\'e  the  audacity  to  declare,  that,  in  o|)position  to  ihe 
injunctions  of  Christ,  and  the  evidence  of  scri])lUFe,  w# 
are  to  yield  a  blind  assent  ar^d  an  abject  'submission  (o  tha 
dogmatic  biiirmations  of  persons  who  lived  in  a  period  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  l^ie  light  of  thegospel^  is  ik>I 
lo  be  seen  by  the  clergy  of  the  church,  till  it  has  first  boeu 
bid  under  the  bushel  of  the  articles.    . 

Tlie  defence  of  Mr.  Stone  may  be  securtly  placed'  not  on*- 
)y  on  the  solemn  oaths  which  he  took  at  his  ordinali<H»» 
and  on  tlie  sixth  article  which  was  intended  as  a  rule  far  in* 
terpreting  the  rest,  but  on  the  broad  principle  of  proiestant- 
isn^of  which  the  sixth  article  professes  to  ackuowledge  the 
sohdityaud  ^o  venerate  ihe^truth.  The  gre^it  and  adamantine 
baiC  of  protestantism^  i^s, opposed  to  popery,  is  this,  that  the 
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tcriplureg,  iiit^p)«efecl  niot  by*lbe«Jecre#s  »f  f^ftock  or  co«tW 
<5ilH,.bUl  byihe  reason  and  conruckjuc^of  indivkhwb^  rtre'lh^ 
only  rule  of  faith.     Will    the  HuUior*  of  ihis  aiUi-chrnMHrf 
prosecution  pretend  ti)Ht  ibe  churon  of  Enj^lancl  U  noia^)04 
pish  but  a  prolcstant  communion  ?   If  it  be  a  pralV!»)iiift  cow-' 
nianion,  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  bl«ne  is  u  pulptiWe  "(<ene<i«v 
lion  of  its  principles.     For  what  is   the  charjj;e  agAifiet   Mr* 
8lone?  ihat  he  has  preached  wliat  is  contrary  tolhesK-ripiures^ 
No  ;-r-but  ihat  what  he  has  preacUed    is  not  in  unison  wifU 
some  of  the  tlifrty-nine  articles,  which  are  themselves  410I  in 
xinison  with   the  scriptures.     'J'liis  is  the  exlent  oi   win  guHf; 
and,  in  the  language  of  truth,  ibis  guilt  cousti.tuUs  his  imio- 
«ence.     For  he  Ijas  done   nothinii:  move  than    what  be  wni^ 
bound  to  do  by  liis  ordination  oaths,  which  were  founded  on 
the  true  principle  of  prolestanlirJui ;  and' to  a  n^crcnce  fot 
which    the    church  of  England  is   indebted  for  its  ^<;tablijjh* 
ment.     Had  the  irufe   principle  of   protestantism    (that   tire 
scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith)  been  steadily  pursued^ 
the  errors  which  the  reformation  left  in  the  coctrine  of  the 
church  would  liave  been  gradually  removed  in  pro|)orlion  ag 
the  scriptures  were   better  under* towl.     But  the  church  <it' 
England,  by  relinquishing  inprnctice  that  jirincipleof  prole«* 
tantism  which   it  professes  in  theory,  opposes  not  only  thfc 
most  formidable  obstacles  in    the  way  of  rational   inrpr^ve- 
ment,    but  reviles  and  persecutes  tho«ie  peis«Hi«  who  gently 
admonish  hei  of  her  uuscri[jtural  errors,    ami  affectionately 
implore  her  to  listenloihe  voire  of  truth,  ^he  forir^ts  thtrt  ah  ^ 
unseriptural  4enets  ure  opposite  to  her  prrmary  constitntion 
as  a  pr6tcstant  communion  ;  and  that,  instead  of  mnkhig  ttH; 
€cripturcs  conform  to  her  articles,  those  article*  have  no  v:l- 
lidity  except  as   far  as  they  >are  agreeable  to  the  sfriplnre*. 
If  the  church  of  England  punishes  iis  ministers  for  -viniKcat- 
ing  those    truths    which    are   wgreeaLle,    mid    fot   refitting 
those  ernu's  which  are  opposite,  to  ihescriptui-cs.she  perjurer 
her  first  and  virgin  vows,  to  make  the  scriptures  the  only  re- 
ject of  her  attachment  and  the  only  rule  of  her  belief.     Out 
•artceslors  forsook   the  church  of  K6me,  because  they  could 
no  longer  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience    within  ibe  pale  <lt  lier 
communion  ;  but  that  liberty,  wbich  the  church  ot'  linglaiTA 
*abV\udoned  the  church  of  liome  in  order  to  obtain,  sl^  imw 
lefnses  to  her  ministers.  Srrange  inconsistency! — the  nttnis^ 
tcrs  of  the  church  cl  Knglaud  are  not  to  think  for  themselv^tj 
they  are  to  be  cited  by  tUe  appariiol-s  of  htp  bwhopsbefot* 
the  unreleriiing  vengeance  of  the  spiritual  court,  if  they-dai'd 
to^peak  what  they  think.     They  are  nut  toproHt  by  the  oro* 
gi  ess  of  knowledge,  nor  to  derive  any  U^nefit  from  the  late 
imprc^vementsin  Uibltcul  criticisu^;  b^t  are  still io  yield,  on 
thd  paiu  of  suITeriog  all  the  woe»  which  the  inercj^  <if  intoie- 
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TMice  can  isflic^  m  oheeqiaiiHis  «nd  miocmUU^odc)  oninii 
to  ib«  dogmas  of  ibetr  more  .credulous  or  more  ignoranl 
Ibrefalbers.  Surely  this  is  toUUjr  irrccoociUble  with  the  spi« 
^it  of  aprolesUiiHcbarcb,  and  nehher  coosisient  will)  scrip* 
Xnttt  with  rearoo^  ncir  with  charitj.  If  one  species  of  truib 
be  of  traQsoendautly  gre«iter  iiuDorlance  than  another,  itU 
religions  \  but  that  religious  truUi  which  is  most  important, 
and  for  which  oar  ancestors  argued  and  died,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  artificial  svstenjf,  the  metaphysical  creeds',  and 
hypolcrilica)  confessions  of  nj€n>  but  in  the  simple  and  una* 
domed  Tolume  of  ihe  Evangelists. 

The  present  prosecution  of  Mr.  Stone  is  a  ground  of 
serious  alaim,  not  only  to  th^  clergy,  bi\t  to  every  indivW 
dual  a(bo,  as  a  friend  to  a  religious  estabiislimenl,  wishes  lo 
be  instructed  by  a  priesthood  who  preach  what  Ibey  are 
convinced  to  be  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  rather  than  by 
priests  who  do  nothing  but  repeat  the  old  common-place 
ol*  ignorance  and  superstition.  If  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Stone  should  be  employed  as  a  precedent,  which  it  mo»t 
|irobably  will,  what  wilt  be,  tl)e  amsequence  ?  All  freedom 
of  speech  will  be  stifled  in  the  pulpit ;  for  if  any  clergy* 
suao  should  hereafter  in  any  <  degree  contravene  any  one  of 
the  articles,  he  will  be  liable,  at  the  instigation  of  any  ma* 
licious  bigot,  or  any  personal  enemy,  to  be  cited  to  appear 
in  Ibe  spiritual  eoart,  where,  if  he  suffer  no  other  punish* 
niest^  be  will  be  impoverished  by  the  espences  which  will 
be  accumnlated  by  the  procrastinations  oi  the  prosecutor, 
liU  comparative  mercy  would  appear  in  the  torture  of  the 
isquisttiOQ.     But,  we  will  ask,  is  the  spiritual  court  a  pror 

Cr  place  for  deciding  questions  in  polemical  theology  } 
Mr.  Briton  (the  nominal  prosecutor  of  Mr.  Stone^  or  are 
Sir  G.  Nicoll  and  Dr.  Lawrenc*e  (the  counsel  ol  the  prose* 
cutioo),  or  Sir  Wm.  Scott  (who  presides  at  what  is  called 
the  trial),  learned  in  the  scriptures?  or  is  their  intellect  illunii* 
aed  even  by  a  single  ray  of  critical  light?  We  cannot  sup* 
pose  thfem  acquainted  with  ihe  fvrst  elements  of  protestant* 
ism,  because  if  they  had  beeif,  we  do  not  think  sb  ill  of  them 
as  to  sappose  that  they  would  have  coonlenanced  this  worse 
than  Popish  persecution.  Yet  to  such  men  is  it  to  be  kft 
to  decide,  whether  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Stone  xhaa 
Ipreacbed  be  agreeable  or  adverse  to  the  scriptures !  Bm 
Mrbaps  it  will  be  said  that  Sir  William  Scott,  though,  be 
aoows  jBOtbing  of  the  scriptures,  will  not  pass  sentence 
without  first  consulting  the  bishops ;  bat  is  the  iudge  tp 
take  his  opinion  of  a  cause  from  the  letters  of  the  prose* 
icution  ?  We  mean  nothing  derogatory  to  the  integrity  of 
the  learniDg  of  the  episcopal  beuch,  but  we  jni^st  say  thai 
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even  ifae  bisbops  tbemseWes  are  not  proper  persone  lo 
exercise  al  the  same  tiine  the  irreconctleable  offices  of  pro* 
secutor  and  of  judge*  And^  with  all  becoming  hu«)iuty» 
we  will  remind  the  mitred  bench  that  the  precept  of  Cbrislj 
Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged f  is  more  particularly  appli* 
cable  to  tbe  varying  opinions  of  conflicting  religionists* 
Had  Mr.  Stone  been  tried  by  a  iury  of  learned  and  con- 
scientious theologians,  we  might  have  acquiesced  with  soma* 
thing  like  complacency  in  their  determination  ;  but  w^ 
must  most  seriously  object  to  tbe  pronunciation  of  judg- 
ement bj^  a  man^  who,  Uoro  his  ignorance  of  biblical  cri- 
ticism,  is  not  competent  to  decide  what  doctrine  is  and  what 
is  not  asreeable  to  tbe  scriptures.  We  trust  that  Mk# 
Stone  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  publish  every  particular  of 
the  proceedings  against  him,  that  the  public  may  distioctljr 
see  the  severity  and  injustice  which  be  has  experienced] 
and  we  moreover  hope  that  the  question  of  the.  proseeutkm 
itself  Will  be  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  thai 
enlightened  body,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  guard 
tbe  liberty  of  the  subject,  may  abolish  tbe  inquisitorial 
powers  of  the  spiritual  court,  and  pot  a  stop  to  the  fur<- 
tber  progress  of  ecclesiastical  domination. 


Art.  IV.— I7ic  Life  of  George  Morland;  with  Remarki^n  hk 

Works.  BjfG.  Dawc.Qvo.  Vernor,  Hood,a;i(2Sbarpe.  1607* 

♦ 

THE  subject  of  this  candid  and  discriminating  pieeeol 
biography  is  a^  singular  instance  of  genius,  debased  jby  pto4 
^igacy  ;  and  of  a  genuine  and  .refined  taste  in  the  art^t  ac*^ 
companied  with  a  degree  of  brutal  grossness  which  seemed 
to  indicate  a  total  absence  of  those  delicate  sensibilitlesi 
which^  if  they  had  been  as  visibly  pourtrayed  in  the  actiona 
of  bis  life,  as  they  were  in  the  touches  of  his  pencil^  would 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  mankinds 
Genius  may  excite  admiration  ;  but  it-is  only  virtue  which 
cap  conciliate  esteem.  As  a  painter,  Morland  excelled  iia 
the  characteristic  delineation  of  the  forms,  the  groups,  and 
combinations,  of  simple  and  unsophisticated  nature  |  but  hit 
iporal  conduct,  from  the  time  that  he  became  bis  own  master,> 
presents  one  uniform  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  deformity* 
and  vice.  . 

George  Morland  was  born  in  Iiondon,  in  June  17O3.  His 
father  was  himself  a  painter  of  some  degree,  of  eminence;, 
but  less  distiricuisbed  by  skill  in  bis  profession  than  bv  the  in- 
tensity of  his  diligence  and  the  integrity  of  his  life.  Morland 
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was  brought  up  under  flic  immediate  superintcndance  of 
his  father;  but  the  state  of  rigorous  seclusion  in  which'he 
was  long  immured  by  the  fond  anxieties  of  parental  regard, 
proved  one  cause  of  the  misfortunes  and  enormities  of  his 
future  life.  For  he  was  no  sooner  liberated  from  the  re- 
straint in  which  he  had  be^n  kept^for  so  manr  years,  than 
be  indulged  in  every  excess,  unrestrained  by  the  feeling  of 
shame,  and  uncpntrouted  by  the  calculations  of  prudence. 
Both  in  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  view,  children  learn 
jmuch  from  each  other.  The  collision  of  mind  with  mind 
Operates  as  favourably  on  them  as  6x\  older  persons ;  and 
the  exercise  of  all  the  juvenile  sympathies,  for  which  ample 
opportunity  is  afforded  in  the  numerous  concourse  of  youth, 
in  their  s|>orts  and  conflicts,  their  pains  and  pleasures,  their 
enjoyments  and  privations,  tends  to  elicit  those  affections 
(Which  constitute  the  use,  the  pleasure,  and  the  ornament  of 
matnrer  years.  Even  the  feeling  of  shame,  that  strong 
safeguard  of  virtue,  is  never  so  continually  and  beneficially 
€xcited  as  among  the  society  of  our  equals,  whose  kind  re- 
gards we  solicit,  and  whose  aversion  we  deprecate;  in 
whose  good  opinion  we  wish  to  rise,  and  dread  to  fall.  It  is 
10  the  society  of  their  juvenile  associates,  who,  wh^tevet 
may  be  the  case  with  individuals,  generally  possess  in  the 
aggregate  a  very  correct  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  that 
children  become  sensiiive  to  those  feelings  of  benevolenc0 
and  propriety  which  constitute  the  basis  of  moral  character; 
It  is  not  the  cold  or  formal  admonition  of  a  pedagogue,  or 
even  of  a  parent,  which  so  forcibly  teaches  the  practical  dis- 
crimination of  vice  and  virtue,  of  honour  and  of  shame,  as 
the  lessons  which  youth  learn  in  the  society  of  youth.  What- 
ever may  be  the  defects,  whether  radical  or  acc_es8ory,  which 
may  belong  to  public  seminaries  of  insi ruction,  we  are  con^ 
vinced  bv  observation  and  experience,  that  the  advantages, 
both  intelleclualand  moral,  greatly  outnumber  those  which 
can  aecrue  from  the  best  regulated  system  of  domestic  edu- 
cation. And  we  mean  to  apply  the  remark  to  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Meanness,  selfishness,  egotism,  envy, 
pusillanimity,  and  pride,  all  the  qualities  which  most 
degrade  and  dett  riorate  the  individual,  are,  on  an  average,  - 
more  frequently  the  product  of  private  than  of  public  cou* 
calion.  We  have  been  led  to  paake  these  remarks  by  the 
effect  which  the  discipline  of  domestic  privacy  and  seclusiofi 
had  on  the  moral  chaiatter  of  Morland.  His  father,  wishing' 
probably  to  prpbcrve  him  entirely  free  from  the  contagion  of 
v;ce  and  the  contamination  of  bad  example,  brouglit  him 
n,)  entirely  at  home  without  any  associates  of  his  own  years. 
Thus  he  had  no  eompanion  or  rival  m  study  or  in  play.  Tlje  * 
pi^acUci  of  Lib  ait  >\a>  piosecated  under  the  eye  of  nis  ft^tber^ 
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and  for  about  seven  years  his  application  is  said  to  have 
been  incessant.  •  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  inspirations 
of  genius,  all  excellence  is  the  product  of  industry.  Some- 
thing may  bekllowed  for  original  capacity  :  but  in  all  the 
works  of  art,  the  greatest  share  of  the  execution  must  be 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  early  culture,  and  of  incessant  toiL 
Morland's  primary  predilection  for  the  exercise  of  the  pallet 
and  the  brush,  was  the  effect  of  early  association,  which  was 
improved  by  uninterrupted  exercise  into  a  passion,which,  not- 
withstanding the  eccentric  career  of  folly  and  of  vice  which 
he  afterwards  ran,  continued  to  constitute  his  favourite  pur- 
suit and  his  predominant  propensity  to  the  last  dregs  of  ex- 
piring life.  But  though  Morland  acquired  skill  in  painting 
by  practice,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  morality 
but  from  parental  admonition.  Morality,  however,  is  not 
to  be  taught  solely  by  persuasion,  or  by  precept;  and  when 
Morland  left  his  mther  s  roof,  he  appeared  to  have  benefited 
but  little  by  the  moral  Injunctions  of  his  parent;  which,  in 
the  secluded  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  were  not 
conjoined  with  sufficient  opportunities  of  practical  exem- 
plification. His  father  besides  erred  in  drawing  a  false  and 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  fraud,  the  artifices,  and  depravity 
'of  the  world;  from  which  he  was  secluded  as  from  the  con- 
tact of  ^pestilence  or  the  peril  of  death.  When  Morland 
found  that  the  representations  of  his  parent  were  fallacious 
and  unfounded,  the  discovery  must  have  diminished  the 
effect  of  his  advice,  and  weakened  the  impression  of  bis  aq- 
thority:  The  solitude  too  to  which  Morland  was  restricted 
for  so  many  years,  was  what  probably  caused  him  afterwards 
to  be  so  little  select  in  his  company  ;  or  which  excited  a 
preference  for  vulgar  company,  with  whom  he  could  be  at 
ease,  rather  than  for  better  and  more  polished  circles,  in 
whose  presence  he  was  abashed  l?y  an  awkward  sheepishness 
which  he  could  never  overcome. 

'  Till  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Morland  was  never  per- 
mitted to  spend  an  evening  abroad,  except  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  P.  Dawe,  the  only  person  with  whom  his  parents  could 
trust  him,  as  they  could  rely  on  his  not  leaving  tlieir  son  till 
he  had  seen  him  safe  home.'  Almost  the  only  re(;realion 
in  which  he  was  permitted  to  indulge,  was  a  walk  on  the 
Sunday  with  Mr.  Dawe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metrotiolis. 
Then  *  his  spirits  aiul  limbs,  Irecrf  from  their  weekly  con- 
finement, obeyed  the  impufse  of  the  moment,  and  he  dis- 
played all  the  indications  of  being  unaccustomed  to  the  go- 
vernment:  wild,  and  void  of  seH-comman  1,  liis  rashnes.s  in 
tempting  danger  could  be  only  equalled  by  his  awkwardness 
ia  endeavoiiring  to  extricate  himscltV— *His  parents  had  ea- 
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deavonred  to  reconcile  him  to  coQfinement  and  deter  him 
from  the  vices  of  the  town,  by  exaggerated  accounts  and  bug- 
bear stories  concerning  iltdangers;*  but,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  Morland  determined  to  put  their  statements  to  the 
test  of  experience  ;  he  began  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
to  plunge  into  that  vortex  of  dis{:ipation  in  which  he  was 
finally  tost.  His  Sunday  walks  were  soon  exchanged  for  a 
ride  with  some  favourite  mistress,  with  whom,  when  he 
could  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  for  the  purpose, 
he  used  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  phaeton  or  chaise.  On  these 
occasions,  and  indeed  throughout  life,  he!  appears  to  have 
been  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  shame;  which  may  be 
principally  ascribed  to  the  confined  manner  in  which  be  had 
been,  brought  Mp,  which  had  pot  taught  bii^  at  an  early 
period  to  set  any  value  on  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  to  make  those  moral  discriminations,  which  are 
never  to  be  properly  learned  by  him  who  i«  kept  in  a  state 
of  solitary  seclusion  from  the  world. 

'  A  short  time  before  the  expiration  of  Morland's  appren* 
ticeship  with  his  father,  he  received  a  liberal  offer  from  Mr, 
Ilomney,on  condhion  of  his  entering  into  articles  for  three 
years  ;  b,ut  his  parents  could  not  persuade  him  to  accept  the 
'  proposition  ;  he  remarked,  i\mi  the  slaver u  of  ope  Apprentice'^ 
ship  was  quite  sufficient  for  a  mans  life.  He  had  besides^  this, 
an  advantageous  proposal  from  Mr.  Gress,  drawing-master  to 
the  royal  family  ;  vet  so  great  was  his  bash  fulness  and  aver- 
sion to  all  contTOulj  that  be  could  not  be  induced  to  engnge  in 
any  constant  employment.'  We  thus  evidently  see  that  tl  e 
rigorous  confinement  to  which  Morland  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  in  early  hfe,  had  excited  in  his  mind  an  aversion 
to  all  controul^  which  was  the  primary  cause  U  his  future 
irregularities. 

lot  a  few  months  after  Morland  had  thrpwn  off  the  habit 
of  parental  subjection,  he  was  hired  by  a  publisher  in  Drury* 
lane  to  paint  some  subjects,  which  did  no  credit  to  the  ar- 
tist or  to  his  employer.  Morland  had  a  garret  er>gaged  for 
him  in  Martlett-court  Bow- street,  where  he  continued  to 
•  drudge  for  some  time  for  this  crafty  and  niggardly  vendor 
of  prints,  who  knew  how  to  turn  his  labcurs  to  a  good  ac« 
count ;  for  he  obtained  from  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  pictures  to  fill  a  room,  to  which  the  price  of  admittance 
was  half-a-crown.  '  Hjs  meals  were  carried  up  to  him  bjr 
his  employer'H  boy;  and  when  his  dinner  was  broughti 
which  generally  consisted  of  sixpenny-worth  of  meat 
from  the  cook's  shop,  with  a  pint  of  beer,  he  would  somet 
time^  venture  to  ask,  if  he  might  not  have  a  penny-worth 
of  pudding.  He  would  occasionally  solicit  for  five  shil- 
lings; ^'Biood'TAQ^OQUfu  iPaa!"  the  Hiberoiaa  would  reply, 
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*^  do  yc  think  I  am  m&d,  or  made  of  money  ?  There  is  half-a- 
crown  for  yoo  ;  and  you  may  think  yourself  very  well  off 
with  that :  by  J — f  you  have  not  done  a  half-a-crown'«  worth 
of  work  to  day  !" 

From  this  state  of  bondage  Morland  was  relieved  by  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Hill,  a  lady  •f  fortune,  who  was  then  at 
Margate,  to  paint  portraits  there  during  the  season.  Mrs. 
Hill  received  him  into  her  house  and  shewed  him  the  ut* 
most  civility  and  attention;  but  he  could  not  ft^ar,  as  he 
told  a  friend,  to  be  stuck  up  in  the  society  of  her  old  maids,  and  it ' 
was  not  long,  therefore,  before  he  left  Mrs.  Hill's  and  took 
a  lodging  for  himself.  Mr.  Sherborne,  brother  of  Lord 
Digby,  occupied  part  of  the  house  in  whith  Morland  fixed 
his  residence.  This  gentlemen,  who  had  himself  a  taste  for 
the  arts,  conceived  a  friendship  for  Morland,  and  shewed 
himself  anxious  to  serve  him  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  •rdered  several  pictures,  and  su[iplied  him  with  money. 
'  But  all  his  kindness  was  requited  with  ingratitude;  Morland 
had  no  taste  for  the  refinements  of  friendship,  and  could  not 
bear  resti^aint.  After  he  had  got  of  Mr.  Sherborne  all  the 
money  he  could  procure,  he  chose  never  to  see  him  again  !' 
From  Margate,  Morland  in  company  with  Mrs.  Hill 
made  a  short  toMr  to  France;  but  he  pro(e.*ded  no  farther 
than  St.  Omer's,  and  returned  without  his  patroness ;  as  he 
could  not  endure  a  longer  separation  from  his  customary 
companions  and  riotous  festivities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  sketches  which  he  made  in  France,  are  said  to  ' 
have  been  '  extremely  interesting,  from  the  powei*  he 
possessed  of  seizing  and  displayingin  a  lively  manner  thepC'* 
culiarities  of  the  French  people/  On  Morland^  return  19 
London,  he  began  to  paint  those  familiar  *  and  domestic 
suhjects,  which  afterwards  procured  for  him  such  extensive 
and  well-merited  reputation.  In  July  1786,  he  married  a 
Miss  Ward,  whose  brother  married  Morland's  sister.'  Thi* 
party  took  a  house  in  High-street,  Mary-le-bone,  where 
the  only  piece  which  Morland  painted  of  any  consequence, 
was  a  series  of  six  pictures,  called  Lastitia,  or  Seduction* 
They  represent  the  progress  of  a  young  female  from  the 
country,  through  the  successive  stages  of  roiserv  and  depra-^ 
vity  in  the  metropolis,  till  she  is  sgain  received  as  a  penitent 
into  her  father's  house.  The  whole  is  said  to  have  beca 
very  characteristically  and  feelingly  pourtrayed. 

From  his  residence  in  Mary-le-bot^,  Morland  removed 
to  Camden«town,  where  he  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  his  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  dissolute  acquaintance,  by  the 
addition  of  a  number'  of  post-boys,  coachmen,  8cc.  8cc. 
Among  others  he  conceived  a  friendship/if  such  it  may  be 
called,  for  a  sl&oemuker,    named   Brooks,    who  bad  been 
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bronchi  up  in  scenes  of  the  lowest  dissipation,  and    was. 

Kractically  versed  in  almost  every  species  of  depravity.  Ta, 
im  Morland  was  indebted  for  an  increased  proficiency  in 
Erofligacy  and  vice  ;  in  which  the  painter  soon  rivalled 
is  master  of  the  awK  '  In  his  pictures  he  has  introduced  / 
most  of  his  companions;  and  in  that  of  the  Sportsman  s  rttum^ 
*  Brooks  is  represented  leaning  out  of  a  stall ;  he  has  also 
aplace  in  many  other  of  his  productions/  At  this  period 
er  his  life  Morland  painted  a  great  number  of  pictures, 
most  of  which  were  sold  as  fast  as  they^  were  finished,  to 
supply  his  present  exigencies.  The  picture  of  the  Mad 
Bull,  which  contains  twenty  figures,  ana  is  replete  ^vith  low 
humour,  produced  him  no  more  than  half-a-guinea  ;  it  was 
however  speedily  resoldv for  five  guineas;  and  Mr.  Dawe 
says  that  it  would  now  produce  twenty.  Morland  was 
ofTered  twelve  guineas  for  nis  *  Children  playing  at  blind* 
nian*s  buflf;'  this  sum  was  so  much  greater  than  ne  expect* 
ed,  that  he  and  Brooks  resolved,  on  receiving  the  money> 
t6  evince  their  joy  by  drinking  each  twelve  glasses  of  gin  ; 
which  resolution  was  ptot/s/y  observed.  The  fame  of  Mor- 
land as  a  painter  had  now  risen  to  such  an  height,  that,, 
where  he  could  formerly  obtain  only  a  few  shillings  for  a 
picture,  he  could  readily  procure  as  many  guineas.  The' 
sObjecls  of  his  pictures  being  taken  from  common  life,  were 
adapted  to  common  comprehensions,  and  the  engravings 
which  were  made  from  them  experienced  «an  unparalleled 
sale,  not  only  in  this  country  bpt  on  the  continent.  BuL 
the  prodigality  of  Morland  more  .than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  his  wealth  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numefons 
pictures  which  l>e  painted,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  executed,  and  the  large  sums  which  they  produced, 
he  was,  from  this  period  to  the  termination  of  bis  days,  in- 
volved in  difficulty  and  debt.  From  Camden  town  he  sud- 
denly decamped  in  order  to  escape  frorai  the  importunities 
of  his  creditors.  The  pictures  on  which  he  was  at  work 
•  and  I  he  rest  of  his  effects  were  secretly  removed  by*  the 
dexterity  of  Brooks  ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  landlord,  but  a  large  heap  of  cinders^  in 
which  were  found  many  publichouse  pots. 

Morland  remained  within  the  verge  of  the  court  for 
about  a  month,  when  he  hired  apartments  in  Leicester  street. 
Here  he  began  to  follow  that  style  of  Engli?jh  rural  scenery 
which  was  most  congenial  to  his  taste.  'Oueof  his  first 
productions  of  this  kind  was  a  large  picture  of  Gvpsies 
kindling  a  fire,  painted  for  Col.  Stuart  for  forty  guineas; 
which  at  this 'time  he  considered  a  very  liberal  price,  being 
••wice  as  much  as  was  paid  by  the  dealeis.'  This  picture, 
like  most  of  his  other  productions,  was  finished  with  a  rapi- 
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dity  bordering  on  the  precipUation  of  negligence.    Bnt   bit 
object  was  rather  proht  than   fanne ;  and  the  price   which 
be  was  offered  for  any  particular  performance   only  served 
to  accelerate  the  execution.     What  more  than   any  thing 
else  serves  to  shew  the  potency  of  his  genius,  was  the  celerity 
with  which  he  wrought,  compared  with  the  general  excel- 
lence of  his  performances.     For  even  his  coarsest  and  most 
random  strokes  betray  the  hand  of  a  master;  and  witL  aU  his 
negligence,  all  his  haste,  and  all  his  faults,  Morland  deserves 
to  rank  in  the  pastoral  of  painting  with  Thomson,  Burns,  or 
Bloomfield,  in  the  pastoral  of  poetry.     Wlale  Morland  was 
at  work  oi^  his  piece  of '  Gypsies  kindling  a  tire,' Cot.  Sluari 
in  company  with   a  friend  called  one  morning,  and  asked 
when  it  would  be  finished  ?  Morland  replied  by  four  o'clock. 
The  Colonel^   seeing  how  much  was   wanting  to  complete 
the  design,  doubted  the  possibility  of  such  rapid  execution; 
but  said  he  would  call  at  the  appointed   hour.     When  the 
gentlemen  were  gone,  Moiland  began,  to  '  consider  how^hef 
could  curtail  the  work,*  as  he  was  impatient  for  the  raoney^ 
of  which  he  had  received  no'partin  advance.     He  instantly 
'obliterated  several  Hgures  which  he  had  sketched,  and  inr 
their  place  introduced   one  in  a  caftei^d  frccki   threw   in 
masses  of  shade  and  foliage,  which  diminished  the   labour^ 
and  by  three  o'clock  the  work  was  completed.'     Morland'^ 
reputation  was  now  so   high   that  be  might  have  had  his 
own  price  for  any  number  of  pictures  which  he  coiild  pro- 
duce; but  his  extravagance  always  exceeded  bis  pecuoiarj 
supplies;. and  bis  improvidence  seemed  to  increase  in  pro-* 
portion  to  the  prosperous  tendencies  of  his^  fortune.     As  be 
cogld  not  endure  genteel  society  from  the  restraints  which 
it  imposed,  he  was  continually  surrounded  by  a  numbef  of 
low  and  vulgar  parasites,   who  participated   in   his  ebriety 
and  debaucheries;  and  many  of  whom  took  advajitage  of 
favourable  opportunities  to  obtain  his  pictures  on  tbeir  owo 
terms.     Of  mapy  he  disposed  in  order  to  appease  the  pres- 
sing importunity  of  some  clamorous  creditor  ;  and   indeed 
all  the    pieces  which    he    successively    produced,    which 
amounted   to  many  hundreds,    were    successively  gold  ta- 
satisfy  the  present  exigency.     In  his  rides  about  London, 
Morland  occasionally  pat  up  at  the  White  Lion  at  Padding- 
ton,  and  '  finding  the  landlord  to  be  a  Jolly  fellow,  and 
that   the  place    was  much   frequented  by  drovers,  he  took 
a  fancy  to  it,  and  engaged  a  house  directly  opposite.'    Here, 
Morland  plunged  inor«.  deeply  than  before  into  the  vertex 
of  debt,  tie  had  at  one  time  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hplses . 
,standinga^  livery ;        '      ;>  r 

'.  While  his  extended  reputation^  style  of  Uvfot,  tad  Ibe  nonftf  • 
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becouH  comnand,  introdnced  hin  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaint* 
aQce  suited  to  bis  taste.  With  these  he  attended  all  the  ? uigar 
•ports  in  the  neighbourhood,  snch  as  bear  or  buIUbaiting,  boxingt 
and  similar  annsemeats ;  and  became  surrounded  by  quack  doc- 
torS|  publicans,  horse-dealers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and 
other  such  like  associaites,  all  of  whom  he  converted  into  picture. 
I^ealers,  3o  much  was  his  easil  surrounded  by  characters  of  this 
description,  ^that  he  had  *  wooden  frame  placed  across  the  room 
simila^jto  that  in  a  police  offioe>  with  a  bar  that  lifted  up,  allowing 
those  te  pass  with  whom  he  had  busbess.  Under  these  circum* 
•Ranees  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  still  have  continued  to  im« 
pTiSte  in  his  art,  as  he  still  certainly  did ;  for  in  this  manner  he 
painted  some  of  his  best  pictures^  while  his  companions  were  ca^ 
rousing  on  gin  and  red  herrings  around  him/ 

.  From  bis  residence  opposite  the  White  Lion,  he  removed 
Iq.a  larger  boiise  in  Wiaciiester*row^  Paddinglon. 

^  At  the  bottom  of  his  gardf  n  was  a  chaise-house  and  stable;  this 
he  sopn converted! nto  a  menagerie,  where  he  kept  an  old  horse,  an  ass^ 
Ibxesy  goats,  hogs  and  dogs,  of  all  kinds,  besides  roonkteS|  squirrels, 
guineft>pigs,  dormice,  and  otl^er  animals  in  abundance.  These  he 
occasionally  introduced  into  his  pictures,  and  indeed  he  was  never 
ata  loss,  for  models,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  might,  for  his 
companions  were  always  proud  to  exert  themselves  in  procuring 
ibem/ 

'.  At  this  house  his  prodigality  increased  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  his  other  expences,  he  Icept  two  grooms  and  a  footman 
it  livery/  In  his  residence  at  Paddington,  which  lasted  only 
eighteen  months^  he  contracted  debts  to  the  amoant  of  nearly 
4j006l.  This  induced  him  to  abscond  in  order  to  elude  the 
karas^ng  vigilance  of  his  creditors.  But,  large  as  his 
ddbts  were,  it  would  still  have  required  only  asmau  share  of 
economy  and  prudence  on  his  part  to  liquidate  the  w))ole; 
for  when  he  chose  to  be  industrious  he  could  earn  1(X> 
guineas  in  a  week.  ButMorland  seems  to  have  been  desti- 
ttlte  not  only  of  economy^  but  of  that  sense  of  justice  which  of 
itself  is  often  sufficient  to  ^engraft  economy  on  habits  of  ex* 
tfavagance.  Various  arrangements  were  devised  by  the  ad« 
inirers  of  Morland's  genius  for  the  diminution  of  his  embar- 
ritSBtnents;  but  every  project  that  was  ever  imagined  for  his 
good  was  eventually  defeated  by  his  own  intemperance, 
tMi^rity,  injustice,  and  extravagance.  In  those  periods  of 
liis  life  wheiihe  wasf  endeavonriug  to  escape  from  theimpor- 
tfitiity  of  his  creditors,  he  visited  many  parts  of  England,  and 
preferred  thie  north  road,  as  his  favourite  public  bouses  lay 
ifi  that  direction'.  He  was  generally  attenoed  by  two  or  three 
of  hit  profligate  associates,  who  served  to  keep  up  his  spiii  fh 
sa|4  ta  e(to<Fey  bit  pictares  to  the  metropolis  foe  sale*    la 
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these  ^tcufsions  he  was  wont  to  mingle  with  the  peasantry 
in  the  places  where  he  made  anv  stay j  to  visit  their  cottages, 
and  play  with  their  children.  Thtts  he  enlarged  his  stock  of 
imagery,  and  his  knowledge  of  those  Forms  and  habitudes  of 
common  life,  which j  whenever  he  found  an  opportunity,  he 
was  wont  to  transfier  to  the  canvass.  In  all  the  diversity  of 
circumstances  and  situations  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was 
never  wholly  inattentive  to  the  object  of  his  profession. 
'  In  Noveoib^  1794  be  made  an  agreement  with  his  credi- 
tors to  paint  two  pictures  per  months  which  were  to  be  sold 
for  tlieir  benefit,*  but  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  similar  engage* 
ments  he  had  ^neither  the  constancy  nor  tlie  honesty  to  ad* 
here.  His  intemperance  kept  pace  with  his  pecuniary 
embarra$siiienls>  and  notwithstanding  the  native  vigour^of 
biscontititution,  his  health  began  vidibly  to  decay,  during 
the  whole  day  he  swallowed  all  kinds  of  strong  liquors,  in  order 
to  alleviate  hjs  despondency  and  stimulate  his  exhausted 
frame.  But,  as  happens  with  inveterate  drunkards,  thisre^ 
medy  soon  ceased  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  on  the 
^  contrary  aggravated  every  symptom  of  corporeal  debilftjr 
ixiA  of  mental  distress.  In  1799»  finding  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors,  he  proeored 
himself  to  be  arrested,  and  went  to  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
He  soon  after  obtained  the  rules ;  and  rented  a  ready  fur- 
nished house  in  St.  George's  fields.  Here  as  usual  he  had 
numerous  visitors  and  kept  a  sort  of  open  house.  He  never 
failed  to  get  intoxicated  every  night,  and  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  be  carried  to  bed,  he  usually  took  his  rest  upon  the  floor* 
In  the  morning  his  hand  was  too  unsteady  to  hold  a  pencil 
till  he  had  gorged  a  requisite  potion  c/f  brandy  or  gin. 
Sometimes  be  was  supported  by  iiis  man  while  he  dashed 
on  the  canvass  some  of  his  happiest  effects.  After  spending 
about  two  years  in  this  state  of  confinement,  he  was  released 
by  an  insolvent  act  in  1802.  After  this  his  faculties  ra- 
uidly  declined.  A  paralytic  affection  deprived  him  of 
his  left  hand,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  holding  his 
pallet.  He  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
drawing)!,  which  his  man  sold  for  what  he  could  get:  from 
mere  habit  he  became  so  expert  at  these  sketches  that  he 
would  often  execute  them  at  a  public  house,  when  half 
arJeep«  to  raise  a  little  money.' — In  October  Ib04he  was 
seized  with  a  brain  fever;  for  eight  days  he  remained  de-* 
lirious  and  convulsed,  when  he  expired  in  the4£d  year  of  his 
age.— Such  was  the  end  of  Morland,  whose  genius  did  ho- 
nour to  his  country,  but  whose  vices  were  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  !-^The  trenscendant  exceHence  of  bis  character  as 
mil    artist  was  hardly    associated  with  one  moral  quality 
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nvliich   could  render  him   eitlyer  dignified  or  amiable  as  a 
man. 

Before  we  quit  this  work  we  must  remark,  that  Mr. 
]>awe  has  executed  his  task  with  an  impartiality  and  a 
regard  for  truth  which  merit  no  ordinary  praise. 


.  Art,  V.  —  Three  ComedieSj    tramhted  from  the  Spanish. 
8ro.  pp.  346»  ,  Uatchard.  1807*   * 

IT  might  have  been  naturally  expected  that  the  work  of 
Lord  Holland  (npticed  in  vol.  ix.  p.  11)1,  of  this  Review) 
would  lead  the  way  to  many  after  publications  relating  to  the 
iSpanish  stag^ ;  since^  in  these  days  of  book-makiqg  adveo- 
iure>  any.  subject  that  possesses  a  .claim  to  novelty  is  too 
precious  a  mine  of  wealth  to  be  suddenly  relinquished,  or 
even  to  be  deserted  for  a  moment  by  the  tribe  of  hungry 
speculators  who  are  always  on  the  watch,  till  it  is  completely 
exhausted,  both  of  its  genuine  ore  and  of  all  the  dross  and 
baser  matter  which  adheres  to  it.  J  t  occasioned  us  thei-efore 
some  surprize  that  a  whole  year  passed  over  our  heads  without 
producing  any  fresh  aamples  for  our  inspection*  I'be  ice  how* 
ever  is  now  broken,  and,  if  the  present  attempt  succeeds, 
we  may  expect  an  inundation  of  Calderons  and  Vegas  as 
terrible  as  that  which,  for  the  space  of  live  or  six  years,  de- 
solated oor  unhappy  country  under  the  direction  of  Render, 
Plumtre,  Holcroft,  and  all  the  merciless  host  of  German 
literati. 

The  diversity  of  national  tastes  is  io  no  respect  so  appa.  ' 
rent  as  in  dramatic  composition.  If  the  irregularity  and 
licentiousness  of  the  English  stage  only  moves  the  ridtcule 
of  our  fastidious  neighbours,  the  cold  declamation  and  regu- 
lar action  of  their  rigid  theatre  is  no  less  unsuitable  to  the 
habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  with  which  we  ourselves  have 
been  educated.  On  the  other  hand, the  gross  exaggerations 
of  nature  and  unbridled  contempt  of  rule  exhibited  by  the 
German  dramatists,  though  recommended  to  some  of  us 
for  a  time  by  novelty  and  fashion,  and  still  more  by  the 
revoluiionary  ferment  of  the  day,  were  always  distasteful  to 
the  reflecting  part  of  our  community,  and  are  now  universally 
discovtfred  to  be  repugnant  to  the  hereditary  taste  of  an 
English  audience. 

'ihe  experiment  remained  to  be  tried  with  the  Spanish 
drama;  and,  whether  the  present  publication  be  ibllowed  np 
by  moretranslaiionsor  not,  we  can  confidently  venture  to  pro- 
•unmce  it  will  not  finally  succeed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  brains  of  SpaQish  authors  have  not  already  been  turned  ta 
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good  accoQnl,  and  may  not  yet  prove  serviceajble  to  many  of 
our  English  writers,  when  cooked  up  according  to  their  own, 
fancy  and  witii  due  attention  to  the  public  palate.  Many  of 
our  most  popular  farces  (we  may  instance  *  The  Pannel/ 
'  The  Marriage  of  Figaro/  'The  Midnight  Hour/  and  se* 
veral  others)  are  formed  on  Spanish  models  and  amuse  us  very 
greatly,  if  not  very  rationally,  by  the  whimsical  intricacy 
of  plot,  the  absurd  qui  pro  quos,  and  nd]culou3  contretems, 
with  which  they  abound. 

But,  however  we  may  suffer  ourselves  to  relish,  an  bour*8 
entertainment  of  this  lauehable  description,  we  require  nn* 
lure  and  probability  for  the  ground-works  of  a  more  perma* 
nent  satisfaction  ;  nor  is  it  possible  we  should  long  be  made 
merry  by  situations,  however  ludicrous,  which  we  are  assured . 
that  accident  could  never  have  produced  ;  or  by  characters 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  of  humaa 
couduct,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  distorting  our 
risible  rou$%cles. 

The  two  first  of  the^e' comedies  are  translated,  or  rather 
freely  imitated,  from  the  originals  of  Calderon,  the  third 
from  D.  Antonio  de  SoUs,  who  is  known  to  us  only  by 
name.  They  are  all  of  thai  class  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  •  Commedias  de  Capa  y  Espada,*  strictly,  'genteel 
comedy  ;'  concerning  which  the  reader  may  find  several 
sensible  remarks  in  the  '  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,'  and  som^e 
in  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us.  These  comedies,  in  the^ 
original,  are  written  in  verse.  The  translator  has  confined 
himself  to  prose,  with  a  view  of  adapting  them  closer  to  the 
modern  Bnglish  stage  ;  but,  as  we  do  not  thjnk  they  will 
ever  become  fit  subjects  for  representation  in  this  country^ 
we  wish  he  had  given  them  a  poetical  form,  which  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  their  native  character. 

In  the  days  of  Calderon,  at  least,  the  Spanish  court  and 
nation  had  not  lost  all  the  peculiar  features  of  chivalry,  and 
their  stage  (the  faithful  chronicle  of  manners)  exhibits  very 
interesting  traces  of  this  essential  characteristic.  With  the 
SKime  view  of  modcnihing  his  subjects,  our  author  has,  very 
foolishly,  taken  pains  to  soften  down  this  striking  singula- 
rity, which  is^  however,  so  inlerwoveu  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  productions^  that  He  is  unable  to  destroy  it  altogether; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  ihey  present^  in  his  translation, 
a  picture  of  ao  manners  at  all,  either  ancient  or  modern,  or 
rather  those  of  two  very  different  ages  unnaturally  confound- 
ed together.  We  particularly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
romantic  love-scenes,  in  which  the  chevalier  and  his  mis- 
tress waste  several  pages  in  the  interchange  of  diort  alter- 
nate sonnets  addressed  to  each  other ;  the  more  so,  as  these  * 
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are  probably  ofitie  same  school  with  the  fanciful  and  ehivuU 
foti5  dialogue  of*'  Love's  Labour  Lost." 

A  surprising  uniformity  of  plot  prevails  in  all  these  pieces^ 
A  lady,  whose  spirit  of  intrigue  is  only  equalled  by  her  invi- 
olable chastity  ;  her  brother^  who  keeps  her  under  watch  and 
ward  with  dragon-like  jealousy,and  is  read  v  to  run  her  through 
the  body  ia  cold  blood,  on  discovering  tlie  slightest  synip- 
torn  of  undue  levity  ;  his  friend,  who  has  only  to  declare  his 
Jove  for  the  sister  in  order  to  ensure  th<?  approbation  of  the 
Wotber,  yet  prefers  running  the  risk  of  having  his  own  throat 
cut  as  well  as  his  mistress's,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  car^ 
rytng  on  a  platonic  intercourse  in  secret,  and  amusing  the 
andience  with  awkward  situations  and  hair-breadth  escapes  ; 
a  bustling  chambermaid  ;  and  a  valet,  half  knave,  half 
coxcomb,  half  fool,  and  half  wit,  who  keeps  up  the  foot* 
ball  of  laughter  for  the  galleries ;  form  the  principal  drama- 
tis personam  of  each  play.  That  of  Antonio  deSolis,  indeed 
(which  must  be  more  modern  than  the  others,  though  we 
are  not  exactly  aware  of  the  period  at  which  its  author  flou- 
rished), is  furnished  witlt  a  double  set  of  tliese  characters, 
which  renders  it  more  fqll  of  bustle  and  incident  than  either  .. 
of  the  others.  / 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  of  us  to  give  an  abstract  of  each 
iadividoal  plot  after  tnis  general  description  which  applies 
eqaally  to  all  three.  "Tlie  second,  *  Keep  your  own  Secret,* 
appeared  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  the  most  praise ; 
the  dialogue  is  in  many  parts  very  witty,  and  the  incidents 
Iinmorous.  It  is  true  that  Don  Arias,  who  would  be  a  scoun- 
drtl  in,  England,  passes  off  with  veiy  little  censure ;  and  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  his  secretary,  which 
is  as  scandalous,  accorc^ng  to  our  notions,  as  the  behaviour  of' 
A  prince  can  be,  does  not  call  forth  a  single  question  as  to 
its  justice  and  propriety.  Hut  this  is  owing  to  the  difference 
of  Spanish  manners  and  opinions. 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  by  quoting  one  scene 
from  this  comedy,  which  is  not  only  a  happy  specimen  of  the 
humour  which  runs  through  these  performances;  but  is,  in 
our  Opinion,  a  proof  that  if  our  dramatists  have  stolen  from 
foreign  theatres,  those  of  Spain  have  now  and  then  made 
reprisals.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  Lazaro  shoiild  have 
hecxi  so  happy  in  findins^  excuses  and  inventing  lies,  if  he 
had  not  bad  the  example  of  Falstaff  before  him  to  copy 
from, 

*  Enter  Lazaro. 
'  <  Lazaro.  I  have  had  no  great  trouble  in  gaining  admission,  at 
least ^  for  there  were  the  doors  wide  o\f^hj  and  not  a  servant  iir 
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the  way  ;  so  I  hate  e*  en  walked  Jn,  without  having  asked  Itawt 
of  any  body  ;  because.. (s^ir/«  on  seeing  Don  Felix.) 

^  D,  Felix.  Ilcigh,  l./azaroi  what  brings  you  here?  And  wliat 
has  frightened  you  so  ? 

*  L*tzaro  {trembling).   Because— 
^  D,  Felix.  Because  of  what  ? 

<  Lazaro  (anide).  To  be  sure  it  must  be  hu  ghost !  Did  not  I 
leave  him  at  the  palace  no,t  five  minutes  a/to  ? 

^  Da.  Anna  (u$ide).  Certainly  every  thing  conspires  to  betraj 
ne! 

*  Lazaro  (aside).  I  roust  inrent  some  story  now  to  bring  my. 
srif  off. — Thank  the  stars,  if  a  man  has  but  his  wits  about  him  ha 
may  find  away  out  of  every  danger.  ..The  villain!  the  sconiu 
drell 

^  D.  Felix.  Calm  yourself,  and  let  roe  hear  what  has  happened 
to  you  ? 

*  Lazaro.  i  cannot  calm  myseH*,  Sir;  I  cannot  indeed;  Vm  to9 
angry  ;  if  I  did  not  vent  my  passion,  it  would  burst  m6.  Howe* 
Tor,  as  to  the  matter  of  what  has  happened,  the  best  I  can  tell  you. 
Sir,  IS  this.  I  chanced  to  be  at  a  gaming  table,  Sir ;  for,  Sir,  I 
do  play  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  ;  aye,  and  stake  my  whole  estate 
upon  a  single  throw  of  the  dice.  So,  Sir,  as  it  chanced,  a  very 
villainous  chance  bcfel  me;  for  by  chance  in  raroe — (oHdeJ^^^hero 
the  devil  will  my  story  end  ?..Asi  was  saying.  Sir,  there  chanced  t* 
come  in  a  man — Nay,  why  should  I  callbim  a  roan?  He  is  no  bet* 
t4*r  than  the  shadow  of  a  man;  and  the  very  sight  of  a  man  rninht 
be  sufficient  to  annihilate  him.  Now  what  docs  this  fellow  do,  bat 
picks  a  quarrel  with  me ;  not  (hat  he  durst  meet  me,  no,  npr  look 
at  me,  alone;  but  he  had  brought  with  him  eleven  fellows  more^ 
that  he  might  fall  upon  mo  with  oddi.  So  when  1  saw  the  round 
dozen  of  them  all  coming  to  attack  me  at  once,  with  their  swords 
drawn,  i  whipped  out  the  blade  that  was  given  me  last  night  by  the 
prince — (Heaven  bless  his  honour!) — T^o  make  my  story  short,  I 
shewed  them  plain  cnongti  what  it  was  they  had  to  deal  with ;  for 
I  drove  them  all  out  into  the  street,  and  there  I  laid  dmo'ng  them, 
cutting  here,  and  slashing  there,  till  at  last  they  were  ashamed  of 
being  so  beaten  ;  and  twelve  of  them  aftsaulted  me  one  side,  and 
nine  on  the  other,  and  the  remaining  three  made  a  stand  against 
me  in  frQnt.    ' 

^  D.  Felix.  Well !  but  twelve,  and  nine,  and  three^  make  four* 
and.twenty  ;  1  thought  there  had  been  but  a  dozen  of  them. 

^  Lazaro.  Very  true,  Sir;  but  then  I  reckon  their  shadows 
and  all.  However,  1  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  posto 
of  them  ;  and  if  1  had  not  unluckily  broken  my  sword,  I  should 
have  sent  them  ctcry  one  to  the  devil. 

*  1).  Felix.  Broken  your  sword  !  Why,  don't  I  see  it  whole 
by  your  si^le  ? 

*  Lazaro.  Aye,  Sir,  as  whole  as  a  roach.  W''hy  that  was  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  ol  all.  You  must  know,  that 
when  I  broke  my  sw^ird  1  did  not  give  up  the  battle  for  all  that 
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fmt  using  the  point  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  my  dagger,  which  i  had 
lost  but  jost  before,  I  gave  such  a  furious  blow  upon  one  man's 
iitel  bnckler,  that  it  struck  fire ;  so  the  irery  instant  I  saw  the 
sparks  fly  out,  as  quick  as  thought  I  joinfd  the  pieces  of  my  sword 
to  one  another,  and  soldered  them  together  in  the  flame. 

*  i).  Felix.  Very  extraordinary  indeed  !  But  you  say  you  lost 
your  dagger ;  how  happens  it  then  that  1  see  it  sticking  in  your 
girdle  ? 

^  Laaaro.  O,  Sir,  such  a  common  accident  as  that  is  hardly 
worth  telling  you.  I  stabbed  one  of  the  rascals,  and  he  ran  away 
with  .the  dagger  in  his  side;  howevt^r,  not  being  much  hurt,  h« 
presently  drew  it  out,  and  came  back  to  attack  roe  with  my  own 
weapon  ;  ,dow,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  happened  at  timt 
-very  moment  to  turn  myself  round  thus ;  so  that  the  point  of  it 
went  directly  into  its  own  sheath,  and  there  it  has  staid  ercr  since* 
1  suppose  the  battle  would  have  lasted  till  now,  if  Madam  Justice 
had  not  interposed  and  parted  us  ;  and  it  was  to  get  out  of  her 
dutches  that  1  ran  in  hither. 

•  D.Felix.  I  think  your  fright  must  have  taken  away  your 
senses;  fur  certaiuly  I  never  heard  any  man  utter  so  many  ab« 
awdities.* 

As  for  the  style  and  language  of  the  translator,  if  not 
always^  very  animated,  it  is  generally  easy  and  correct. 


Art.  yi.^r^Practical  Illustratiom  of  Rhetorical  Gesture  and 
miction,  adapted  to  the  English  Drama,  from  a  Work  on 
iht  same  Subject  by  M.  Ungcl,  Member  of  the  Royal  jlca- 
demy  of  Berlin.  By  Henry  Hiddons.  Embellished  with 
numerous  Engravings  expressive  of  the  various  Passions, 
cud  representing  the  mvdern  Costume  of  the  London  The* 
-aires.     iL  Is.  in  boards,    pp.387.     Phillips.     1807. 

IT  IS  remarked  by  Shenstone,  that  bad  poets  occasionally 
nukke  good  critics,  as  weak  wine  may  sometimes  make  a 
figuie  in  vinegar.  That  sensible  writer  was  certainly  indued 
with  the  spirit  of  piophecy.  in  these  modern  times,  thebad^ 
ness  of  the  poetry,  Jind  tlie  acidity  of  the  criticism,  are  be- 
come proverbial,  and  are  wonderfully  well  adapted  lo  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  already  guess  the  source  of 
these  observations.  We  have  been  involuntarily  led  to  con- 
iidcrthat  mysterious  process  by  which  a  man  teaches  others 
\vi)ut  he  has  been  unable  to  learn  himself'^  and  to  contrast 
the  {>ilhy  instructions  of  Mr.  Siddons  with  his  t«ime  perfor- 
luunces.  We  may  reasonably  distiust  the  merit  of  rules 
wlilch  produce  'so  little  efteci  in  practice,  and  regard  the 
Ki^iiicd  ttUempts  to  express  in  words  the  gestures  ai^d  acUon 
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of  the  haroan  passions,  as  ingenious  theories,  without  any 
foundation  in  nature.  Whether  it  may  be  possible  to  orga- 
nise any  system  adequate  to  explain  the  external  signs  of 
what  passes  within  the  breasts  of  men,  we  know  not.  After 
perusing  the  work  now  before  us,  we  entertain  considerable 
doubt  on  that  subject.  The  utmost  efforts  of  Mr.  Siddons 
and  M.  Engel  have  been  unable  to  produce  a  series  of  descrip* 
tions  of  the  phenomena  of  any  emotion  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  might  be  distinctly  recognised  without  extrinsic  aid.  We 
defy  the  most  ingenious  solver  of  puzzles,  by  merely 
bearing  the  symptoms  of  a  passion  read  from  this  perfor- 
mance, to  guess  with  any  tolerable  certainty  what  is  meant 
by  it.  The  same  observations  in  fully  as  strong  a  degree  ap- 
ply to  the  plates,  which  are  numerous,  and  of  indifferent  exl 
ecution,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Wherever  we  are  permitted  to  inspect 
two  figures  in  action  at  once,  great  part  of  this  embarrass- 
ment ceases.  The  written,  as  well  as  the  painted,  expres- 
sions of  the  passions  appear  to  resemble  an  alphabet,  of  wbicli 
each  letter  is  insignificant,  and  conveys  no  idea  to  the  mind  ; 
but  in  combination,  they  elucidate  the  powers  of  each  other, 
and  afford  a  ready  key  to  the  solution  of  our  difficulties. 

In  an  advertisement,  Mr.  Siddons  informs  us  that  the 
learned  and  ingeniousr  work  of  M.  Engel*  has  been  long 
known  and  deservedly  esteemed  on  the  continent  of  £urope; 
that  it  contains  the  most  luminous  views  regarding  the  prin« 
ciples  of  public  speaking ;  that  such  a  work  has  been  a  desi- 
deratum m  the  English  language  ;  that  a  translation  of  it 
would  have  been  very  good,  brtthat  the  adaptation  of  it  to  our 
own  theatre  is  a  great  deal  better  ;  and  Bnally,  that  the  editor 
is  deeply  indebted  to  the  friend,  whose  genius  and  taste  are 
exhibited  to  no  striking  advantage  in  the  host  of  prints  which 
adorn  the  pages,  and  augment  the  bulk  of  the  volume  before 
118.  Next  follows  the  body  of  the  work  in  a  series  of  letters, 
which  open  with  a  violent  remonstrance  to  a  friend 
who  it  appears  had  opposed  his  sober  advices  to  the  under- 
taking. This  friend  has  a  great  aversion  to  studied  acting, 
and  tells  his  correspondent  that  ev^ry  thing  which  isexecu* 
ted  by  prescribed  rules  will  be  formal,  stiff,  embarrassed  and 
precise.  We  are  now  verily  convinced  that  Mr.Si^ldons  must 
have  studied  very  hard  indeed,  aud  this  judicious  adviser  haa 
pourtrayed  the  actual  effects  of  which  he  saw,  and  lamented 
the  cause.  However,  in  the  third  letter  we  find  the  tables 
turned,  and  our  friend  recommending  the  plan  of  the  work 
in  the  strongest  manner.  The  chief  cause  of  this  change 
of  opinion  seems  to  have  been  a  remark  of  our  author,  upon 
which  he  writes  a  whole  letter,  that  affection    is  expressed 
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in  all  countries  by  the  approadi  of  the  body.  An  'oba^rli* 
tion  is  added  (not  altogelber  of  the  most  decorous  kindj/lbial 
the  squeeze  of  the  hand  i^  the  weakest  mode  of  sbewio^  tbts 
feeling,  because  it  joins  tiie  extremities  only  !  Having  thus 
got  all  his  own  way^  ^dr.  S.  begins  to  advise  ^c(ors  to  study 
nature^and  praises  a  nameless  actress  to  the  skies  for  pinching 
her  petticoats  in  the  article  of  scenic  death.  Now  however 
meritorious  this  procedure  may  be,  we  think  h  is  quite  cieur 
that  the  applause  bestowed  by  the  spectators  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  directed  to  this  manipulation*  For  as  w«  appiuiHt 
only  what  we  conctivc  to  be  a  correct  imitation  of  nature,  wie 
.will  venture  to  afKrm  that  not  one  fifth  pari  of  the  aadiende 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  of  an  individual 
quitting  the  woi Id  in  this  manner,  and  could  not  therefore 
conceive  it.  It  is  to  merit  of  other  sorts  that  praiae  it 
awarded  :  it  is  to  the  gentral  happiness  of  the  pei^foiinaRce, 
and  not  to  unobserved  and  trifling  peculiarities. 

Mr.  Siddons  (not  taught  we  hope  by  sad  experience)  de- 
precates the  practice  ot  actors  thundering  down  upon  the 
stage  when  they  fall,  to  which  they  are  probably  bribed  by 
the  theatre  carpenters,  who  long  for  an  opportunity  of  mend* 
iug  the  holes  made  by  their  heads.  Ladies  too  (all  actrestet 
ar^  ladies  in  this  book)  are  accused  of  rolling,  themselvesaboot 
in  an  indecorous  manner ;  and  there  are  strong  binu  thrown 
out  about  a  perpetual  see-siiw  of  the  arms,  for  whom  intended 
we  profess  not  to  know.  In  another  letter,  the  subject  of 
gestures  js  discussed,  and  it  is  determined  that  at  present 
we  have  little  information  upon  these  points  compared  to  what 
we  are  likely  to  attain  by  the  help  of  a  systematic  oomeii^ 
clature,  such  as  that  employed  in  natural  history.  Here  cwt 
author  spurts  out  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of  comparing, 
theart  ot  arranging  butterilies  and  shells  to  that  of  theoretical 
acting;  the  chief  reason  assigned  for  which  is,  that  the  lattet 
is  employed  in  investigating  the  sublime  countenanceof  Hea« 
ven's  image,  '  man.*  By  the  same  rule,  a  barber  and  wic;^ 
maker  greatly  excels  in  dignity  not  only  those  employed  lo 
the  viler  occupations  of  trade,  but  even  the  sons  and  daogh** 
ters  of  the  sock  and  buskin  themselves. 

The  whole  art  of  acting  consists  in  attention  to  two  gre^ 
points;  natural  gestures,  and  proper  modulation  of  the  voice. 
When  we  examine  what  men  in  general  understand  by  natural 
gesticulation,  we  shall  find  that  for  the  greater  part,  na* 
tiire  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  afiair.  To  convince  aoy 
otic  of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  we  have  only  to  refer  tin 
the  various  modes  employed  by  diflferent  nations  and  ages  ta. 
express  feelings  of  the  same  order.  Our  nearest  oeigb* 
boMts,  thf;  French^  gesticulate  in  a  manner  so  extremely 
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i^ipoiite  to  that  generally  practised .  in  this  country^  that 
ire  are  api  to  regard  tbeir  action  as  exceedingly  ridiculois^ 
Savages  use  gestures  of  another  class ;  and  in  general  we 
may  assert  that  hardly  any  tiro  natibns  ba^e  agreed  in  tbt 
aileat' language  of  the  passions.  But  it  is  obvioa«  that 
this  could  not  possibly  be  the  case^  if  this  or  that  set  of 
gestures  were  natural.  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that 
-there  are  a  few  gestures  which  are  employed  with  littlf 
variety  by  all  people,  and  which  therefore  may  be  regarded 
4is  more  natural  than  others.  Of  this  sort  are  the  motions  a^ 
the  muscles  of  the  face  doring  weeping  and  laujehing*. 
Even  Uiese  however  are  nt>t  correctly  the  same  in  differeitf^ 
countries,  and  we  could  easily  di&tiMguish  a  foilsigner  by 
Ahe  peculiar  cast  which  his  countenance  assuo^ed  during 
•crying.  As  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  words 
^nd  the  thing  signified  by  tbeo^  so  in  a  great  many  instances 
there  is  no  nfecessarv  connection  between  gestures  and 
the  passions  which  they  are  employed  to  express.  Thf 
total  inadequacy  of  pantomime  to  convey  «m  accurate^ 
i)revena  superficial  idea  of  a  story,  without  having  re* 
course  to  the  most  absurd  expedients  to  explain  the  inean^ 
ins,  may  he  quoted  at  a'  proof  of  this  assertion.  Ji^ 
«nect,  gestures  are  chiefly  arbitrary  signs,  invented  an4 
Adopted  to  aid  the  imperfection?  of  language,  and*  whicb^ 
^f  they  accidentally  agree  among  different  nation?  in  on^ 
instance,  differ  in  a  thousand. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  need  be  required,  than  may 
be  derived  from  this  very  work.  The  Italians  are  praised 
for  their  merit  in  gesticulation,  and  every  body  knows  wha 
liaa  ever  been  in  company  with  individuals  of  that  natioB^ 
tn^tthey  do  drive  about  their  arms  and  legs  in  a  surprising 
i^anner  when  they  wish  to  express  any  idea  in  a  very  strikii^ 
way..  We  have  presented  to  ^s  in  the  volume  b^ore  us  two 
l^rinU  of  the  Italian  gestures^  one  for  suspicion,  and  one  foe 
aCflfnterapt :  these  gestures  are  praised  for  their  expressive* 
ness,  and  it  is  ren^rked^fls  singular  that  both  should  be  so 
{easy  to  comprehend,  and  so  difficult  to ;explain.  We  are  b^ 
^  means  convinced  of  this  easiness  of  comprehension  ;  andi 
We  can  venture  to  assert  that  of  halfadoeen  intelligent  peo- 
ple to  wboo)  we  have  showed  the  prints^  not  one  was  able 
to  guess  the  passion  ifitended  to  be  expressed.  Nay,  we 
n^ed  not  $top  at  these  two  instances.  We  will  venture  t9 
aay^  that  of  all  the  gestures  pourtrayed  in  this  book,  the 
weaning  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  could  posstbl v  be  dis- 
jcovened  without  the  aid  of  the  name  written  nnderneath, 
Tliey  are  generally  solitary  figures,  and  we  have  already 
alladed  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  conveying  any  accuratt 
Idea  by  less' than  two.    Some  of  the  prints  not  only  pr^, 
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•«nt  lo  the  mind  oo  clear  noiioo  of  the  passton  proposed  U^ 
be  exhibited^  but  even  mny  occasionally  be  mistaken  in  a 
vtrj  Indicrout  way.  Indeed  we  cannot  propose  to  our  read* 
€ra  a  more  amusing  species  of  riddle^  than  to  shew  to  per- 
aoos  who  have  not  read  the  book  these  prints»  taking  car^ 
to  conceal  the  name^  which  is  always  judiciously  added  be- 
low. Havfng  made  this  experiment  ourselves,  we  can  an* 
awer  that  the  entertainment  is  almost  as  good  as  a  g^me  afc 
€:ross  purposes.  In  our  trials,  the  figure  of  Idiotism  was  mis* 
taken  for  D^ection  ;  of  Sinking  to  Kepose,  for  a  Coxcomb; 
of  Scorn,  for  Love;  ofSublimeAdmiration,for  a  lunatic;  of 
Terror,  for  a  woman  carrying  a  heavy  load  ;  of  Joy,  for  a 
Dutch  egg- woman  skaitingon^  winter  n^orning  to  mar* 
ket;  of  I^ve,  for  Compassion ;  and  of  Enthusiasm,  for  Grief; 
to  say  oothing.of  a  variety  of  minor  miscomprehensions. 
Never  certainly  were  prints  leas  calculated  to  fulfil  their  pur* 
pose  than  these,  nor  was  ever  exhibited  a  set  of  female  facea 
of  more  determined  and  universal  ugliness. 
•  Geslnrea  are  divided  into  numerous  classes,  some  of  which 
are  called  expressive,  some  picturesque,  and  others  receive 
different  names,  which  appear  to  us  to  add  very  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  twelfth  letter  commencer 
with  remarking  that  '  the  oblique  position  of  the  body  is  the 
first  and  general  trait  of  the  play  of  all  the  desires  which 
carries  them  towards  an  object  exterior  and  determinate/ 
We  need  make  no  observation  on  the  obscurity  and  bad 
writing  of  this  senteujce,  which  we  have  quoted  only  as  an 
example  of  the  oracular  style  of  this  author,  for  which  we  do 
not  altogether  blame  Mr;  Siddons,  as  we  too  well  |cQow  the 
aflected  and  involved  periods  of  many  German  writers  to, 
suppose  M.  Eneel  altogether  free  from  their  faults.  We 
attribute  to  thisTatter  all  the  general  and  far-fetched  remarks 
with  which  thi^  work  abounds,  and  to  Mr.  Siddons  the  parta 
which  profess  to  explain  or  correct  the  matiners  of  the  £ng- 
iish  stage. 

The  language,  however,  is  not  upon  the  whole  such  as  we 
can  approve.  -  Though  occasionally  it  is  not  without  some 
ihareofvigour»  it  is  pervaded  throu^out  with  an  air  of 
dckly  affectation,  highly  characteristic  of  the  sentimental 
school,  and  likely  to  prove  peculiarly  pleasmg  to  the  admir^ 
ersof  that  style  of  writing, 

We  have  also  observed  many  words  of  foreign  extractioa 
amployed  where  our  own  language  was  in  no  want  of  aid, 
ana  other  phrases  used  in  strange  and  awkward  senses.  In 
what  respect  is  '  veritable  preferable  to  (rue  or  real.  Why 
should  we  say  the  veritable  ex  pres$ion,  the  veritaUie  gesture, 
pod  the  yeritable  c^icatur^?    Wb^  it  project  used  fo(  \\n 
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yM?6ch  prqjttf    The  gallicisms  and  imitations  bf  oth^r  fb- 
reign  idioms  are  indeed  numerous  and  disgraceful  in  thif 

'  performance.  The  translator  seldom  says  you  are  right,  bat 
generally,  you  have  reason^*  and  teems  in  many  instances  to 
consider  unusual  and  elegant  as  synonymous  terms. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  faults^  however,  this  publica-* 
iioa  is  by  no  fneans  deslittite  of  merit  or  attraction.  The 
subject  which  is  treated  is  of  that  light  and  general  nature 
which  is  likely  to  entice  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  and 
there  is  just  enough  of  profundity  to  save  the  author  from 

'  the  accusation  of  bemg  superficial^  and  enough  of  gay  and 
lively  digressic^  to  ensure  him  the  praise  of  vivacity. 
It  is  indeed  more  adapted  for  amusement  than  for  any 
solid  instruction.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  light 
essays  on  topics  generally  interesting,  calculated  per- 
baps  in  some  measure  to  improve  the  taste  of  an  audience^ 

*  jbnt  not  likely  to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  performance 
of  the  actors.  Au  acting  which  smells  of  the  lamp  is  exe<^ 
crable;  and  we  conceive  that  a  man  will  more  probalily  suc- 
ceed in  exhibiting  a  correct,  or  as  Mr.  Siddons  would  caillt^ 
jd  veritable  picture  of  human  actions  and  passions,  bv  con- 
sulting his  own  heart  than  by  the  study  of  a  thousand  years. 

'  There  is  a  principle  in  the  breast  of  mankind,  called  sympa- 

^y^  hy  aid  of  which  we  enter  into  the  feelings  and  situations 

.of  others.    So  powerful  is  this  principle,  that  a  philosopher 

/.of  dbungufshed  rank  has  referred  to  it  the  origin  of  all  bur 

affections,  and  of  pur  sense  of  moral  propriety.  Now,  it  isby  ' 
'  means  of  this  quality  that  an  actor  ought  to  be  formed.    If 
\be  is  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others,  he  will  be  able 
.also  to  imitate  them,  if  nature  has  only  provided  him  with  a 
'  decent  person  and  an  expressive  countenance.     By  perceiv- 
ing bow  far  he  can  himself  sympathise  with  the  actions  of 
.another,  he  can  judge  with  perfect  correctness  how  far  it 
iviH  be  safe  for  bim  to  carry  his  imitation.    What  is  called 
taste  is  only  the  faculty  of  forming  an  Accurate  estimate  of 
whiitMrill  please  the  mass  of  men.    Grant  an  actor  that  qua- 
lity, and  he  cannot  go  wrong ;  take  it  from  him,  and  he 
^  caanot  go  right.     He  may  indeed^  by  great  study  and  re- 
^  peated  perusal  of  the  works  of  authors  like  that  before  us, 
Arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  ;  he  may  avoid  gross 

*  faults^  and  he  may  attsiin  to  minor  beauties.  The  exhibition, 
^however,  will  be  tame  and  uninteresting.  The  illusion  will 
^  be  destroyed;  we  shall  beunceasiVigly  sensible  of  the  efforts 

*  of  a  person  to  entertain  us ;  and  the  wMe  will  forcibly  recall 
.  to  our  recollection  a  certain  style  of  acting  which  Isoccasi- 

x>na]lv  displayed,  to^  the  great  discontent  of  the  pubUcj  on  tile- 
"^(iPird^  evoii  of  the  J4ondon  theatres.    . 
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In  Jtleltcr  whicl^  tre^t^  of  anger,  choWr  is  defined  tobi 
composed  of  ihe  chagni^  fqr  the  bfrence  ^-^cei^-ied,  and  of  the 
desire  of  taking  vengeance  for  it.  We  haveaTery  terrible 
description  of  this  passion,  which  is  said  lo  add  energy  tcr 
the  arms  which  are  the  instruments  of  attackj  These  mem- 
bers are  a§sprted  to  sw-ell  on  such  occasions  by  the  influx  of 
blood  and  humours  into  them.  ^The  inflamed  eyes/  say^ 
Mr.  Siddons, '  roll  in  their  orbits,  jind  dart  forth  fiery  glances ; 
the  hands  and  teeth  manifest  a  kibd  of  interior  tumult.^  We 
^o  not  follow  the  author  in  all  this.  We  have  heard  of  a  fit 
<)f  anger  producing  a  diarrhoea,to  the  inteiinatand  tnmultuarjr 
iiature  of  which  we  would  willingly  subscribe..  But  we  do 
:pot  profess  to  coinprehend  how  the  h^udis  9liould  shew  an 
interior  tumult  by  their  simple  agitation! 

This  vnhime  comprehends  thirly-seven  letters,  in  which 
ly  discussed  most  of  the   subjects  relating  Id 
e  have.alrcady  bestowed  an  ample  space  upon 
ion  of  its  contents  ;  we  cannot  examftie  criti- 
nute  division  of  the  work,  arid  our  opinion  of 
point  of  view  has  been  already  detailed.    The 
ipbraber  of  platea  will  recommend  it  to  some,  the  shortness 
of  the  letters  to  otliers.     j?layers  will  do  well  to  read  i^,  buj  • 
tbey  ought  tprerpember  tbat  it  rnay  be  read  too  much,  and 
that  too  close  an  attention  even  to  its  just  precepts,  ivill  more 
jeadily  produce  defects  than  m^rit  in  thdir  khentrical  exhi- 
]jbitiops.    As  for  t^he  public,  it  matters  little  what  they  do  re- 
garding it.:  if  they  read  it>it  may  amuse  thetn  ;  if  th^y  study 
3t,  it  pap  qp.tbein  ijo  harm.     If  they  neglect  it,  they  will  suf- 
jfer  little  injury  from  tne  neglect,  unless  it  can  be  regardec^ 
as  an  injury  t,o  deprive  themselves  of  a  fe\y  hours  engdge^ 
ipent  in  a. pleasant  qnd  innocent  relaxation. 
..    At  the  latter  part  of  i.he  volume  we  find  an  appendix,  li^ 
Vbich  is  contained  ^n  account,  illustrated  by  plates^  of  thg 
.1-j: 1_.  i_j  »_._» -_\i..  iF^^j^j'  theatres.     Ac- 

ov^  a  source.  6^^)168- 
id  may  aiffoitl  ibni^ 
sons  as  reside  in  ptO' 
Ip  not  allow  them  to 
j.'  That  the  country* 
[he  town,  this  subject 
sertatiqn  oti  Thespisj 
y  b^her  scrapdofan-i 
I  n6t'  finely  executed, 
not  propose  «bl^y  tq 
I,  ma^bfesuffidiintlj 
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hkr^VlL—Pdemi.  Bif  Mr.  Polwhete/th  three  fots.  limHi 
CadeJI.     1806. 

WE  have  hedrd  of  the  pleasure  which  illus 
ineo  and  generals  receive  f'rdm'^itting;!  in  thei 
der  the  shadie  of  their  own  laurels.  George  Col 
assures  ud  tliab  it  is  a  posture  domewhat  '  n 
than  entertaining/  Whether  he  speaks  from 
not  «  r  rate  we  conceiv 

to  be  ch  Mr.  Polwtielc 

the  n  ons  to  enjoy,'  c 

librai  creating;     What 

four  Orator/   and   t 

tnore  ^man/   two  at  I 

InAw  ;s/  and  about  a  dozen  of  his 

In  ifior  poems,  besides  Theocritus,  and  a  full  volume  of  the 
*  Efevoo  and  Cornish  GenllemenV  poems;  When  lo  these 
are  added  the  huge  folios  and  more  modest  quartos  into 
whicli  he  has  from  time  to  time  compressed  his  coHeclidnS 
bn  the  history  and  topography  of  Devonshire,  an  inexhaust- 
ible list  of  sermons  and  pamphlets;  Exeter  society  papers, 
and  papers  dispersed  through  all  the  periodical  publit^ationft 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  he  may  well  furnish  a  b©ofc-case 
.almost  too  wide  for  any  room  in  a  west  country  vicarage^ 
and  contemplate  himself  in  every  possible  form  of  fbuO, 
jquartOj  octavo,  and  duodecimo,  and  in  every  possible  dress 
of  sheep-skin,  dalf*s-skin,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Morocco,  ia 
which  the  book-maiking  and  book-binding  trades  have  ever 
jexpatiated* 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  present  publication,  since  it  con- 
taiiu  very  little  that  is  original,  We  should  not  say  much, 
after  the  ample  share  of  notice  that  the  author  has  from 
time  to  time  received  from  our  brother  reviewers,did  we  not 
conceive  that  our  good  brothers  have  been  by  som^  means 
or  other  (Mr*  P.  bimsi^lf  best  knows  how)  grossly  misled  iti 
several  of  the  verdicts  they  have  given; 

We  are  not  iiow  to  speak  of  him  as  a  tdpop;rapberi  ar 
historian,  or  a  divine ;  and  will  only  sa^  that  his  merits  r  i 
a.  poet  have  been,  in  many  of  the  publications  we  allude  1  , 
^  over^rated  with  as  little  respect  to  triiih  ai  to  modesty;  Ni  jv 
in  sayitig  90  much,  do  we  by  any  dieans  intend  to  char  ;e 
Mr.  r.  with  the  crime  of  .having  been  his  own  revkwt'  ; 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  auy  man,  since  the  days  of  ^oe.  ^p 
ever  had  the  impudence  to  praise  himself  so  fuUomely. 

Mr,  Polwhele  is  one. who,  with  some  share  of  fancy  and  r 
BQiall  store  of  poetical  ideasj  has  coatxived  to  puzzle  an  ) 
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perplex  the  former^  and  to  garble,  confound^  and  mortiff 
the  latter^  more  than  any  seU-called  poei  whose  wor^s  it  has 
been  our  misfortune  toperu^.  His  '  English  Orator/  which 
occupies  the  first  volume  of  this  colleclioni  is  of  all  his  la- 
bours the  most  free  both  from  the  praise  and  censure  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  It  possesses,  indeed,  as  little  imagina- 
tion, and  as  much  straight-forward,  unmeaning  dullness,  a^ 
any  four  cantos  of  didactic  blank  verse  that  ever  were  com- 
posed. 

^  Sir  Allan,  or  the'Knight  of  expiring  Chivalry,' (a  strange 
title  !)  which  is,  however,  no  other  than  the  old  '  Country 
Gentleman,'  new  vamped  with  additions,  contains  both 
nearer  approaches  to  poetry,  and  wider  deviations  from  good 
sense.  There  are  some  descriptions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
poem  which  would  be  pleasing  if  they  were  less  obscure,  and 
5ome  thoughts  that  would  be  pretty  if  they  were  less  affected. 
As  for  the  i^tory  of  Sir  Allan,  which  is  grafted  very  inarti- 
ficially  on  the  original  stem  of  the  poem,  its  most  striking 
peculiarities  are  improbability  and  incomprehensibility,  Sp 
much  for  the  descriptive  and  narrative;  but  when  Mr,  JP, 
assumes  the  satirist,  nothing  can- exceed  his  coarseness  but 
his  want  of  wit;  and  iu  point  of  humour.  Sir  Allan  is  mor^ 
low  and  vulgar  even  than  the  author's  own  Theocritus. 

We  will  give  an  insiance  both  of  the  b^si  and  worst  of 
Mr.  P.'s  poetry  that  our  assertion^  may  not  be  accused  of 
"wanting  support.  The  author  abstains  longest  from  bein^ 
offensive,  in  that  part  of  his  poem  which  describes  young 
Allan  with  his  schoolboy  passions  and  pursuits.  It  is  evi- 
<lent  that  Beattie*8  Minstrel  was  tlie  model  ;  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  forget  it,  the  following  passage  might  at  least  be 
thought  pretty: 

*  What  time  the  tawny  forest  Autumn  heaves, 
And  scatters,  at  each  gust,  a  shower  of  leaves  ; 
'  •  Oft,  on  some  knoll,  he  caught -the  rfeing  bteeze  ' 

'  in  its  first  rustling  from  the  distant  trees,'  •  ^      '  ' 

Heard  the  soaud  lengthen,  sigh  succeeding  sigh 
And  viewM  the  billowy  gloom  with  straining  eye ; 
'Till  now,  the  deepening  nndulation  near, 
The  exten$ive  murmur  swelPd  upon, his  ear, 
And,  in  om  mighty  wave,. the  ipcuoibcnt  wood 
Uush'd  forth,  a  world  of  shadow,  where  he  stopd. 
Where,  with  broad  mcshrs  huug,  above  the  glad« 
Two  pines,  like  pillars,  formed  a  vista'd  shade, 
FleasM  would  he  wait  that  point  of  twilight  pale 
■    When  flew  the  woodcock  up  the  silent  dale  ; 
Tho*,  as  be  musing  stood,  and  lov*d  to  ti^ce 
The  suntints  glowiug  on  the  cioudH  deep  bftse^ 
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'  Jm^caeli  gfftdiitioii  of  the  October.Tjew^ 

The  bunuftht  woodmow,  the  Dale  fapKog^*  hn^^ 
And,  slow-recetliog  inta  sbeaow  dim 
The  duskier  purple  od  each  old  oak-limb, 
Straight  would  he  leap,  as  leaps  the  elastic  sprhi|f,> 
^    From  bis  trance  waken*d  by  the  woodcock*s  wiog^ 
And  tremble  as  it  beat,  escap'd  the  snare, 
With  desuitorj  plumee  the  gleamibg  air. 

^  And>  as  the  shade  of  night  began  to  broo^, 
And  now  the  bright  itill  moonbeam  tlpp'd  the  wood  ; 
He  lov'd  to  see  the  gray  owl  slowly  sail  t 

'  From  bush  to  bush,  and  chase  her  thro'  the  vale; 
.Pursue  her  to  her  ivied  haunt  restor'd,  '  ,   ^ 

'      '    Ctttch  her  wild  hisS|  or  listen  as  shesnor'd.^ 

Now  follows  a  description  of  a  village  sport  not  tnpWnJ 
we  believe,  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  trequenily  practised 
IB  oor  own  conotry,  vulgarly  called  a  tmoek-race.  The  com*- 
petilott  are  describied  at  lengthy  and  the  distinguishing; 
marks  of  each  appear  to  have  been,  that  the  first  was  rather 
too  tightly  dressed,  and  burst  her  laces  on  setting  off;  the 
BexV^more  polite  and  wise/  was  'airily  arrayed'  in  an 
azore  bed-gown ;  the  third  was  remarkable  for  '  shining 
elbows  that  so  plump  appeared ;'  and  the  foarth  and  last  was 
a  complete  beauty,  Emma  by  name,  who,  on  advancing  to 
the  startir(g. place,  was  accosted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  ia 
ttie  fo1!bWidg  elegant  apostrophe  : 

<\Heigh,  Emma  (cried  the  Knight  in  waggish  strain^ 
What  yon,  you  saucy  baggage,  here  again  I 
Oft)  to  your  proper  parish,  have  I  said, 
l*d  send  you  packing,  you  young  alien  jade : 
Bnt,  mind  you  beat  your  ri?ah  in  the  row  ; 
Or  off  to  l^amar-batiki  fall  speed  you  go.'  ' 

After  this  preUy  lillle  apecknett  ol  ioBoo6»t^riLillery,  tbe 
account  of  the  race  proceeds : 

,  •  .        .      •    *^  ^     * 

*  Tbe  ladies  titterM  at  tbe  harmless  j.oke —         ^     .,   i 
'  fiut  Madam  SquiutalJ  trembled  as  he  siioke.^ 

*  Now  from  Sir  Humphrey's  oVr  the  level  ground 
To  Allen's  oak  (^ho9e  stem  was  fenc'd  uroutid 

By  rails  to  every  poet's  eye,  I  weeb, 

Invisible,  sks  spread  with  olive  green) 

The  space  was  measur'd  tor  each  diunty  ItaiS;'      .  .   .: 

In  fancy  passing  quick  as  shadows' pass. 

*  Strait,  at  the  signal,  stafted  '^  Bedgown-blue^** 
Aa4;  as  ytk  airy  pinion^'  Kmmn  ftew  | 
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And<(  B<yUiMibime'jqipeartdtom«ektl^«4^ 
la  sp^  j^ '«  Shii^  dlKHrt''  pnWi  bebiotf. 
Hot  was  the  race.     Nov,  <^  -Boddice-barst^ ''  berii|% 
With  stroug  exertion  e'es  with  £iniiMi  tied  : 
Now  ^'  BedgQwD4]loe"  had  Emvml  far  outstripi^My 
Anfl  jQow  *^  Blue-bedgowoy"  on  a^tydden,  slippM^ 
And  half-  fccoTcring,  elided  off,  as  ihod 
With  ice,  and  tumbled  on  theshateo  sod — 
When  ^mtna  pass'd  ;  and  distancing  the  rc|t| 
l^prang  to  the  goal^  the  ?ictor-glrl  confest/ 

i 

Tbe  third  voIuoEie  cfchisists  of  minor  poems,  bad.  goo^/ 
And  indiflerenr.     In  our  opinion  the  fprmer  decidecHy  pre- 
dominate.    W^  believe  that  all^  or  by  far  tbe  gri^aie$t  part, 
are  ooly  republished  hi  the  present  collection.     If  any  of 
must  beg  Mr.  P/s  pardon  for  not 
up  our  DMnd«  to  the  trouble  of  bunt- 
?,  now  Wis  library  it  so  complete, 
I  any  more  editions  of  the  aulhor't 


Abt.VIII. — Tk6  Paraphrase  of  an  anonymous  Greek  Writer 
(Idtlurto  published  under  the  Name  of  Andronicm  RAo* 
dins)  on  the  Nicotnachean  Ethics  of  Jristotlcy  translated 
from  the  Greek.  By  William  Bridgman,  F.  L,  S».  4to. 
Payne.  ISO?. 

THE*  style  'of'AristolIe  is  so  Jbrief,  compressed,  md  ob- 
scure, and  his  wbrks  leave  !>o  many  omissiuos  to  be  aipplied 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  reader,  tbat  it  has  been  conjectured, 
iviih  great  8hQ\Y  pf  truth,  tl^at  his"  works  are  catber  un- 
finished sketches  than  perfect  compoattions;  rathwr  hint* 
for  lectures^  on  which  he  was  wont  to  dilate  with  his  disci-* 
fleSf  4ban  cowpletetphcbaophicaldisqtieitions  vhich  he  had 
prepared  for  pnblication.  But  wbtrtber  itiis^  supposition  be 
uueornot,  certain  it  is,  that,  while  of  most  other  writers 
the  meaning  is  obscured  by  the  riiultitude  of  words,  which 
they  employ,  the  senscof  Aristotle  is' rendered  difficult  and 
abstruse  by  the  pardmonions  brevity  of  his  dictiou*  His 
ideas  occupy  a  surface  far  beyond  what  is  covered  by  bis 
expressions.  His  sentences  are  full  of  meaning;  but  it  is 
x>ften  rather  insinuated  than  disclosed,  rather  darkly  inti<« 
muled  than  luminously  explained.  If  such  be  tbe  inature 
of  those  compositk)lis  which  still  pass  under  the  venerable 
name  of  Aristotle,  which  bas^  for  »  many  ages,  been  the 
object  of  blind  and  iafaUutted  jadinkaiioo,  tlie  4kity  Qff*a|>ara- 
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JfkimtJiBtoM  b^M6\m  Qp  iiisoiMfiotisy«iip^jr  ^b  pd^fecto, 
«od  spread  o»ttlie'«]o6e'aad  coooipresfed  svfaMtanoeof  b'm 
haigMj^  into  8*  a^bw  ftiiti  and'  luoM*  miHhee^  wbioh  nifty 
«how,Tike  a  cteitflrfhrror,  Ae  depth  and  extent  of  bU  kkas« 
'  Bpt  in  the  work  before  us  the  paraphrase  isecms  to  iiavfc 
<lonelittfe  towards  improving  the  per^icaity  of  the  original 
work.     Aristotle  isjiardly  less  obscure  than  his  commenta- 
tor,    Indeed,  with  jfew  ex<;eptions,  it  seems  to  be  lire  cba- 
|-aqterislic  of  this  species  of  writers^   r^iber  lo.ob^pure  the 
,lig\it  tfis^n  to  enlighten  i)ie  obscuf;ei    jlu  ibeir  effort^  tp  be 
^oreti^an  usually  jd^nUe  they  ar(?  oftenmpre  than  usus^Ujr 
r^O^ricate  aod  ab^rust^^  aod'a  dim  mass  of  i^hade  f  av^qM 
4be  majority  of  tbeir.ohier  vations*  If  Mr.  BcidgtnaQ,  ioftMil 
.of  e'mploybg  bis  ttm«  in  translating  this  cloudy  pasapbtaae 
;on.lbe  NicomafoheaO'fttucB^hMl  b€Stow«dtbeBaB»eo«invfii»' 
^  bew  translation  of<tbe  original  wovk^  with  the  addition  cf 
iBucb  parts  of  the  pftrapfarase  as  throw  any  real  light  en  ^tm 
meaning  of  the  Stagy rite^  he  woald  l>ave  rendered  a  more 
acceptable  service  to  the  public.     We'  arc  &r  indeed  fhna 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Bridgman  has  not  executed 
with  considerable  ability  the  work  wbich  he  undertook.  His 
translation  is  as  clear  and  apprppriate  as  the  subject  woulfl 
adtQit^  and  we  c^nly  wish  that  the  »aaie  talent  which  hayi 
beet)  devoted  tp  the  paraphrase  hfid  been  employed  in  a  nW 
version  of  the  original.    As  a  i^ecimen  of  the  iratislatba  * 
.^nd  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  we  ahati  seJect  thesevenih 
.x4)apierof  book  iv.  '  Concerning  Mildness ;'  id  which  the 
reader  will  observe  some  little  di^ence  between  the  moraKty 
^f  Ar»9tetle,  or  rather  of  his  partiphrast^  and  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

*  MiMnets  is  a  medhrai  wltk  respect  to  anger,  of  wlifclr  tlie  h Air 
'ttat  Mcceeds  is  called  Angrines,  but  that  whidi  t9  deiclent  Is  wkh- 
ODt  a  name.  Anger,  therefore,  ti  (he  passion  which  sobsists  abdut 
initdii€ss,  but  the  ol^ts  iDoring  it  are  roanj  and  FaHons.*  He, 
therefore,  who  iar  angry  as  it  is  proper,  when,  and  in  those  things  In 
which,  it  is  proper,  is  praised ;  and  that  is  mildness.  For  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  mild,  who  ii  undisturbed,  and  not  led  by  passion^ 
but  himself  leads  it  as  right  reason  directs^  He  appears,  however, 
to  incline  more  to  the  defect,  so  far  as  he  is  not  revengeful,  bu% 
rather  disposed  to  forgive.  But  the  defect  Is  blamed  whether  it 
he  calfed  geutlenest,  or  by  any  other  na^ie  ;  for  not  to  be  angry 
In  those  thinp  which  are  becoming,  and  not  to  be  .amoved  by  fvu- 
tumelious  behaviour,  either  towards  ourselves,  or  our  companions, 
|g  servUe  and  fooKiH.  '   . 

-  ^  Eaccsa,howeverv  takes  place  hi  those  particulars ;  for  when  any 
.#naisaiigr)t  beyond  wlmt is  becomtngj  with  respect  to  the  cirl 
cumtaiices  of  place,  eftkoa,  of  subject,  bt  of  any  thing  else,  ho 
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^  AS  BridgmaH*^  TramUiUion  (^aJPdrapirase 

exceadi  ^  lidrerUifllcm  it  4oet<  mot  ahraji  :Mlow  Oat  hii  iriho  •«« 
ceeds,  exceeds  lo  enecy  tliing ;  /or  this  is  almost  impossible,  stooe 
tiily  if  it  do^^M>t  io  Some  ipeasure  partake  of  good,  Gao|u>t  be 
suiteined,  hot  will  corrupt  itself ;  and  if  it  ffcre  eiitirei  it  would 
become  intolerable*. 

^  Those,  therefore,  who  are.  disposed  io  be  angry,  are  quickJ/ 
angry,  and  in  those  things  in  whieh  they  ought  not  to  be ;  but 
they  quickly  desist,  which  with  them  is   the  best  conduct;  aivi 
they  are  thus  affected  because  they  neither  retain  nor  conceal  their 
anger,    but  call  it   forth,   and  immediately  rerenge  themsdves. 
And  hating,  through  the  impetuosity  of  anger,   rapidly  taken 
-vengeance  in  such  things  as  they  are  able«  tl^y  are  immediatefy 
pacified ;  but  the  quickly  irascible  are  exaessiTely  vehement,  and 
are  angry  witherery  thiug  and  with  erery  body,  whence  they  de» 
xive  thw  name  from  the  extreme ;  but  Ihose  who  are  bitterly  aa. 
gry^  and  are  reconciled  with  difficulty^  ajo:angry  in  the  extreme; 
for  they  do  not  immediately  shew  their  anger ;  but  retaining,  they 
iide  it    These  characters  j  how  ever,  desist  from  anger  when  they 
liave  retaliated  evil  to  those  who  have  injured  them ;    for  Ten-^ 
geance  gives  them  pleasure,  and   on   this  account  they  are  freed 
from  pain ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  sustain  a  weight 
and  carry  about  their  anger  ;    and  this  bixaus^  they  neither  shew 
their  anser,  nor  admit  of  any  consolation  from  their  acquaintance, 
neither  does  any  one  admonish  them  ;  whence  they  rttaiii  it  un* 
til'  it  dissolTcs,   and  wastes  itself  away ;  but   this  requires  time. 
Men  of  this   kind,  however,  are  troublesome  to  themselves,  and 
,  especially  to  their  friends^    Ttio^  also  ane  caHed  morose  wlfo- 
conduct  themselves  harshly  in  things  in  which  it  is  not  proper, 
and  when  and  so  far  as  it  is  not  proper ;  and'/wha  are  angry  for  *%. 
longer  tiile  than  is  proper,    and  are  not   reconciled  unless  tkef 
retaliate  to  those  wiUhave  injured  them  :  butiheso  men  are  troiw 
blesome  to  associate  with,  and  burthensome  to  their  most  intimale 
companions.     Mildness,    therefore,  is   the   medium;    but  angri. 
neis  the  cxee&s;  and  the  defect  may  be  called  a, certain  insijensibi* 
lity^  stupidity,  or  inaptitude  to  auger.     Biitjboth>  are  opposed  tio 
the  middle.     A  dbposition  to  anger,  however,  is  more  opposed 
tlian  this  inaptitude  ;  for  a  disposition  to  auger  is  a  worse  evil  than 
an  inaptitude  to  it,  because  it  occurs  more  frequently  ;  ffor  those 
who  are  indisposed  to  anger  are  very  rare ;)   and  because  the  un«r 
angry  mau  may  be  associated  with  pleasantly,  but  the  angry  man 
L»  troublesome.     Hence  also  it  is  a  worse  evU  ;  for  it  destroys  the 
mildness  and  mutual  love  uf  men.     It  is  evident,    therefore,  that 
the  goud  iu  anger  is  a  certain   middle  and  a   virtue,  but  those 
things  on   each  side  which  exceed,  and  are  deficient,  are  evils.; 


•*  The  triitb  of  thifi  assertion  is  abundantly  proved  by  SimpHcius,  in  biS  very 
•ble  cunun«iitary  on  £nchirid  £p;clet.  chap,  ixiiv.  to  whtcb  the  learned  reftd^ 
U  ri^lerred,  as  leiiig  one  ot  the  most  satiitfactory  aocountSi  bow  perhaps  «z^nl^ 
if  lUe  ical  uatiut:  and  vngio  ol  evil. 
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OH  AmtolleWSicoma^an  Ethkf.  ^ 

^d,*a9^as.beefi  said,  the  midille  consists  in  being,  angry  on  pro^ 
per  orcasiuQs,  and  with  proper  objects.  It  is  not  possible,  how^ 
ever,  to  define  how  far  being  angry,  and  at  what  things,  we  shaft 
act  becomingly,  and  what  is  the  proper  time,  and-  place,  and  par* 
son  to  be  angry  with,  and  things  of  this  kind.  For  as  we  •said 
in  tile  bpgintijng,  things  pdrlfsil  and  tndividnal  am  indefinite;  tx\± 
different  things  are  pro)^r  itt'<l^/«eiit  limes,  and  nothing  partial 
SB  permanent.  But  this  onffy  can  be  said/  tM  ^  niddie  kahk  in 
laudable,  and  (he  ereessdsand'defects  in  every  pussioa  are  bl|uiiea« 
ble ;  and  those  indeed  who  depart  bat  a  little  from  the  middle  are 
|iot  altogether  apparent,  and  on  this  acoovot  are  not  tery  b|akne« 
able ;  but  those  who  depart  rery  muofafjrom  the  mediipm,  also  a|^ 
pear  to  <}<>  so,  and  are  terj  much  blamed.  Whence  it  is  evident 
that  w«  should  adhere  to  th^ipiddle  ^bit.' 

We  are  afraid  that  few  of  our  readers  will  be  mtich  edi- 
fied or  anaused  by  this  kind  of  reasoning;  ;  but,  if  they  are 
not,  it  is  not  our  fault;  for  we  believe  that-the  chapter  which 
we  have  selected  is  not  less  calculated  to  afford  pleasure  and 
instruction  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  extract  will  however 
prove  thai  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  notwithstanding  the  pre* 
tended  elucidations  of  Andronicus  Rhodius,  or  whoever  4be 
paraphro^  taay  be,  are  very  inferior  both  in  perspicaily  And 
interest  lo  the-ethfcs  of  the  Gpspel ;  and  indeed  there  are  not 
many  passages  in  whidh  the  original  has  been  elucidated  by 
Ibe  paraphrase.  In  the  Chxistiau  system,  meekness  is  ac- 
counted a  virtue  of  the  most  transcendant  excellence,'  Ix^ 
in 'the  maral  code  of  the  Stagyrite,  this  meekness  wa« 
reckoned  Sx^fi4'*^,  a  defect.  ArisLotle,  however,  though  be 
was  not  acquainted  with  that  meekness,  which  «ittfers  lon^^ 
and  is  kind,  which  prays  for  those  by  whom  it  is  despit^f- 
full)'  used  and  persecuted,  lays  very  [)roper  stress  on  tite 
government  of  tli,e  passions  ;  and  in  the  quotation  above,  M^e 
lind  him  reproviag  those  who  are  angry  {oI;u'  9&  uau  s^*  o^^, 
MOi  fJtaiJ^v  iihi)  with  whom  they  ought  not,  on  oceaftiuntf 
when  they  ought  not,  and  more  tfian  they  ought. 

On  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bridgman's  translation  we  have  al- 
ready spoken;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  paper 
and  print  are  excellent;  and  that  it  is  allojtelher  worthy  oPa 
jpidce  in  the  library  of  the  scholar  and  thv-  gentleman. 
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Akt.  tX.—Jn  Jccount  ofthe  Diseases  of  India,  as  ftiey  ap^ 
pearcd  in  ihc  English  Fleet,  and  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Madra$,in  \1^2and  1783,-  uiih  Observations  on  Ulcers  and 
the  Hospital  Sores  of  that  Country,  S^x.  To  trhich  is  pre* 
Jixtd,  a  View  of  the  Dinases  on  an  Expedition  and  Passage 
of  a  Fleet  and  Armameni  to  Imdia,  us\l%\.  JJy  Chartd 
Curtis,  formerhf  Surgeon  of  Me  Medea  FrigaU.  Bvau 
7s.  Bdhibiirgfb^  Laing.     Lomfoo^  Longmaiii  I8O74   ^ 

IT  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Curlit's  titkvpage,  how  thand 
dantly  he  has  satisfied  the  excellent  Horatlan  rule  ofnontM 
yrematur  in  annum  ;  and  indeed,  as  h  is  the  avowed  oWect 
of  the  writer  to  supply  what  he  apprehends  to  hea  deside* 
ratum  in  medical  science,   we  cannot  see  why  he  should 
liave  so  bng  kept  his  observations  from  the  public^    Perhaps 
bis  complaint  that  no  good  account  has  yet  been  given  of 
the  morbid  constitution  of  the  Eastern  region,  and  the  cob- 
sequent  difficulties  and  embarrassments  experienced  by  the 
young  practitioner  when  called  upon  to  exercise  his  profess 
sion  m  those  parts  of  the  British  empire,  is  not  without  foun- 
dation.    On  this  account  it  would  have  been  performing  h 
public  service  not  to  have  withheld  any  original  remarks  on 
Xc7flian  diseases^longer  than  was  necessary  to  be  convinced  of' 
their  fiofUl;^  »nd  usefulness. 

Mr.  C^rtfe  ^'as  siirgeon  to  the  king's  transport  ship,  the 
^Manilla,  6P  an  expedition  which  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  th^ 
'iSthof  Marcii  17^2,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Johnstone,  the  first  object  of  which  was  to  take  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  That  oJJect  being  frustrated,  the  transports 
and  greatest  part  of  the  ship's  uf  war  proceeded  to  ^ndia  ;  our 
•  author,  in  the  Manilla,  arrived  at  Madras  after  a  tedious 
.  and  sufiering  passage  of  eleven  months.  His  account  com- 
mences wilii  a  relation  of  the  diseases  of  the  expedition  ;  hot 
it  is  necessarily^  from  the  humble  station  occupied  by  Mr* 
Curt is>  and  his  coiise<)uent  limited  opportunities  of  observa« 
timi,  very  imperfect ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  any  thing  worthy 
of  arresting  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

His  description  of  Indian  diseases  commences  with  an  ac- 
count of  (he  rAo/rrd  morbus;  known  in  those  parts  by  the 
names  of  the  Cr;amp,  or  3for/  de  Chien,  This  last  appella- 
tion appears  to  be  originally  of  ship- coinage,  importing  tbcf 
!)itifnl  manner  In  which  a  gallant  seaman  was  doomed  tor 
ose  his  life-^io  die  die  4eath  of  a  dog.  The  descriptiofi  of 
the  disease  is  full  witfiont  prolixity,  clear  and  characteristic* 
In  its  chief  s\ntpt6ttt  rt  hears  a  close  resemblance,  to  the 
cholera  of  our  dfin  c0iintr}v  except  that  its  coarse  is  morm 
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irapid,  it  is  more  fatal^  and  the  muscular  spasms  are  more  uni- 
versal; Some  tenesmus  is  often  jomed  to  Ihedmrrhoca,  which 
vre  believe  to  be  unusual  in  this  country.  The  sick  would 
often  recover  ftom  the  severest  degree  of  spasmodic  affec-  ^ 
tion^  even  when  the  pulse  had  been  completely  lost  for 
honrs^  and  the  body  bad  been  perfectly  cold  ;  but  profuse 
cold  clammy  sweats^  with  a  lividness  of  the  nails,  and  the 
^'in  of  the  palms  becoming  white,  bleached^  and  wrinkled 
pp  into  folds  as  if  long  soaked  in  cold  water^  were  eeriaia 
prognostics  of  deatji.    . 

In  the  worst  cases  there  were  no  signs  of  redundancy  of 
bile>  or  of  other  diseased  secretions  ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
Collect,  such  patients  seem  to  have  recovered  more  by  the 
strength  of  their  constitutions  than  by  the  efficacv  of  Ihfe 
medical  treatment.  But  in  milder  cases  there  were  fre<)uenU 
)y  evident  marks  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  redundant  bilious  secretions ;  in  these  there  wafii 
fever,  the  abdomen  was  tender  and  tnmid;  the  spasms 
iwere  not  general,  but  confined  to  the  legs  and  feet.  Such 
pftfietits' were  relieved  by  evacuations;  and  were  injured 
l>y  opiates  prematurely  exhibited.  Mr.  Curtis  has  givea 
us  tne  disisection  of  two  or  three  who  were  cut  oflFby 
the  di^ddse.  In  one  of  them  undoubted  marks  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  great  intestines  were  discovered.  We  think  then 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the  same  disposi<* 
iion  Existed  in  the  others,  but  that  death  took  place  before 
the  ()r6eessed  of  inflammation,  niceration,  &c.  bad  begun  ; 
for  this  disease  often  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  feir 
fcours. 

Liter  dise'asei,  the  grand  endemics  of  Lower  India^  ar^ , 
^ext  considered.    On  the  different  forms  of  ticpafUis  we 
ineet  with  th^se  observations : 

-^  Frov  what  I  observed  in  the  coarse  of  attendhig  a  very  gieat 
isumbev  pf  cases,  three  different  states  of  it  were  saificiently  dis* 
tii^uiskaUle :  Hepatitis  with  inflammation  more  or  less  acote; 
JitpqtUU  with  chronic  inflammation  ;  and  HepaHtii  with  chronic 
obstruction.  The  first  runs  readily  into  suppuration,  and  at  an  early 
perio^.  The  second  only  accidentally,  or  in  consequence  of  neg. 
feet  or  improper  treatment.  Both  lay  the  foundation  fot  long 
and  obstinate  fluxes,  but  arc  almost  alwHys  eastly  cured  6y  the 
Proper  exhibition  of  mercury,  bat  now  and  then  terminate  En 
-what  may  be  caHed  the  third  form — a  state  of  chronic  obstruction* 
frhls  is  always  the  consequence  of  previous  inflammation  inper- 
ffectly  Tenbved,'  or  of  the  healing  up  of  extensive  jdbscesMs, 
-whetner  by  lacisioa  or  otherwise,  and  is  always  attended  with  ^ 
■   fostivotoly.' 

Su^ptiralion  jrill  Ulte  |p1ac^  in  Uie  Uyef  yfith  little  conco^ 
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siiiaiit  pain.  Heoce  there  is  hazard  of  bsTtpg  the  primarj 
disease  overlooked;  It  is  necesaary  therefore  to  observe 
"Very  carefully  the  secondary  symptoms:  those  are^  a'flux,  a 
ahort  dry  coiigh^  pain  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  a  degree  of 
fulness  and  tenderness  at  the  region  of  Ihe  livery  with  some 
yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  countenance.  Jn  the  cure  of  the 
/frp^^//is  of  India^  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us^  that  bleeding  to 
any  ex  tent  is  rarely  admissible*  Blistering  the  side  very 
early  faas  proved  verj^  beneficial.  But  the  chief  dependance 
is  upon  mercury.  This  is  given  either  internally  or  applied 
by^-iiwactioa^  till  full  salivatioD  is  excited  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  C»,  Us  effects  are  nearly  infallible.  We  most 
observe,  however,  that  we  are  not  supplied  with  any  docu* 
jDents  to  enable  us  to  form  our  own  judgment.  The  £as^ 
Jodia  practitioners  seem  ready  to  discover  hepatitis  in  every 
accirlental  bilious  affection  ;  and  have  inslant  recourse  t^ 
their  specihc.  How  many  of  these  boasted  cases  might  have 
been  effected  by  nature  aided  by  ordinary  and  simple  medi- 
cines; and  what  is  the  proportion  which  resist  every  mode  of 
'treatment,  we  are  wholly  uninformed.  But  all  this,  and 
much  more  than  this,  it  is  requisite  to  know,  before  we  can 
subscribe  to  the  utility  of  any  proposed  method,  and  above 
alU  before  we  are  convinced  of  mercury  possessine;  aspeeitc 
.power  in  thia  particular  disease,  a  power  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  analogy  from  its  effects  in  other  diseases. 
AnA  we  mu$i  avow,  that  we  look  for  belter  authority  than 
the  ipse  dixit  of  navy  surgeoos  (a  race  of  men  too  often 
grossly  illiterate),  before  we  can  give  implicit  assent  to  such 
statements.    The  operation  of  letting  out  the  matter  of  ab- 

.  scesses  by  exteraai  incision,  seems,  by  Mr.  C.'s  evidence,  to 
be  of  very  doubtful  utility.     In  178'^  hcsays,  out  of  ten^pa- 
tients  in  whom  abscesses  were  opened,  two  only  were  saved/ 
and  in  the  following  year  the  proportion  of  recoveries  was 
still  less. 

•  Biliom  fever  and  flux  form  the  nejct  article.  The  vifldts 
coat  of  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines  seem  to  be  the  prM« 

'  ctpal  seat  ot  this  disease.  In  hepatitis  the  liver' is  the  pri- 
mary organ  affected,  but  the  stomach  and  bowels  partake  of 

'  the  diseased  action  by  consent :  here,  on  the  other  band,  the 
l^ver  is  affected  only  by  its  sympathy  with  the  other  abdo- 
loinal  organs.     But  in  the  main  both  diseases  seem  to  have* 

^  ihe  same  original  foundation,  and  to  be  modiHcations  of  the 
fiume  atfectiooy  the  different  degrees  and  varieties  of  each 

.  ranniog  into  each  other  by  iaipercepttble  gradations.    The 

.  flujf  blending'  this  fever  has  by  some  writers  ceceived  tbtt 
name  of  dysentery.     But  Mr.  Curtis  has,  we  thiofe,    w^l 

,9hevv;n^  thstjt  is  quite  a  distinc-t  disease  from  tb^  oaoip.cli^ 
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•entety  of  tempt^rate  latitiicles.  It  seeiii»  hardly  €o  be  con* 
tagious ;  whereas  the  true  dysentery  is  highly  so.  Mr.  Car« 
lis  has  given  m  theory  of  the  production  o?  this  disease,  from 
the  action  of  vitiated  bile,  with  which  he  is  himself  very  well 
•atisfied.  We  do  not  think  it  deserving  a  serious  refutation. 
The  cure  rests  almost  entirely  oo  the  use  of  cathartic  me«* 
4icines. 

The  author  has  added  some  observations  on  the  bilious 
4lisea^t  of  Europe  ;  but  he  has  indulged  so  much  in  vague 
generalities,  that  we  have  reaped  but  little  satislaetion  from 
them.  We  are  not  great  admirers  of  noitological  terms,  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  often  carried  ;  but  they  have 
at  least  the  advantage  of  banishing  from  medical  language 
words  to  which  twenty  different  meanings  may  be  affixed* 
Bilious  is  one  of  such  words.  If  we  are  asked  what  a  bilioun 
fever  is  in  our  own  country,  we  are  very  ready  to  avow  our 
ignoranpe. 

UJc€r$  and  hospital  tore*  gave  the  surgeons  much  embar* 
rassnientat  the  hospital  at  Madras,  and  they  were  often 
idbliged  to  amputate  limbs  for  sores  which  in  Furope  would 
bave  given  little  uneasiness.  Mr.  Curtis  attributes  this  ex« 
treme  intractability  of  their  ulcers  to  a  combination  of  causes: 
^tly  to  the  remnant  of  sea  scurvy  left  on  daen  newJy  arrhred 
mm  a  long  voyage  ;  partly  to  their  scanty  supply  of  fresh 
ir^^ables,  the  country  being  at  the  time  overrun  by  the 
horse  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  the  supply  of  rice  being  strait- 
ened by  a  French  squadron  ;  and  partly  to  the  situation' of 
Madras  itself,  built  upon  a  low  and  sandy  beach,  surrounded 
with  stagnant  swamm,  and  constantly  covered  with  filth  aad 
ordure,  Thedheetions  ^iven  for  the  treatment  of  such  id* 
cers  are  sufficiently  judicious. 

The  TeiaNus  proved  almost  uniformly  fatal  under  every 
mode  of  treatment  that  could  be  devised. 

In  an  appendix  are  contained  a  few  remarks  on  the  dis. 
cases  of  children  ;  observations  on  cholic ;  and  sobk^  short 
but  judicious  advice  to  persons  going  out  to  India,  on  the 
method  of  properly  noanaging  themselves  on  their  first  ar« 
rival ;  a  subject  on  which  young  men  are  apt  to  fall  into 
great  errors*  and  oo  which  to  err  is  to  run  tiie  haxard  of 
premature  dissolution. 

The  difference  between  the  forms  of  disease  in  Indian  and 
European  latitudes  is  very  striking,  and  shews  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  climate  upon  the  human  frame.  In 
India  the  whole  morbid  diathesis  seems  concentrated  upon 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Hence  fluxesand  derangements  iti 
the  action  of  the  liver,  intestines,  and  mesentery,  coxnpre* 
ImnqA^^  &f^^  in<u^  of  diseaie  whiob  cnU  short  human  liief 
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6$     ''Tm9  Pamp^ei$  ot$  the  American  BiscusjUon, 

Ithetmiatftai,  catarrhal  affeciiotM,  pleuriiiy,  and  pnewionhi, 
fcead-acbes,  and  t6oth-aoheSy  renal  aad  urinary  affectiansy 
censuoipuoD,  anddropsy^  are  eotirefy^  or  alroost  eotirely 
«<ifcnown.  Is  it  not  probable  tben  that  most  or  ail  of  these 
^foorders  are  to  be  directly  atcribed  to  ihe  operatioii  of 
cold  ? 

Mr.  Cortis*s  book  .  may  be  safely  reeommended  k>  thai 
part  of  the  profession,  for  the  itse  of  wboai  it  is  pfincipalhr 
intended.  VVe  think  his  opportunities  were  too  coofioed^ 
and  perhaps  his  own  previous  experience  too  scanty^for  an 
to  feel  implicit  confidence  in  all  that  he  has  advanced. 
But  his  descriptions,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  faithfully  copied 
from  nature;  a  praise  which  «»akes  as  willing  to  overtook; 
KHDoc  defects,  unimportant  errors  in  reasoaiog,  and^defr- 
ciences  in  style  more  unimportaat  siiH* 


AitT.  X.—Oll  mthout  Vinegar^  and  Dignity  without  Pride  ; 

or,  British,  American,  and  West  India  Interests,  coniidertd. 

-      The  2d  Edition^  ztith  a  Prejace  and  Additions.     Bp  Ma^ 

'    call  Mcdford,  Esq.     8ro.   pp.  1^.     Richards6ns.    1807% 

JbtT.  XL-— JAe  British  Treaty ^  mith  an  Appendix  qf  Stat^ 
Papers;  which  are  nowjirst  pMished.  %vo.  pp.  H7» 
05^  6d.  America  printed,  unknown  where,  or  by  whooi 
aoid.     Reprinted.tor  Stockdnle.     IBOS* 

IT  is  the  laudable  spirit  of  these  4wo  able  pamphlets  t4 
wrert  the  calamities  of  war  from  two  nations,  on  which  they 
••ould  /all  with  peculiar  severity,  but  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  betrayed  into  them  by  the  intemperate   clamoura  of 

E tested,  iodividbal^  ^longing  to  eacn  community.  Mr. 
edford  addresses  himself  particularly  to  the  atateraen^ 
aside  by  o«r  West  India  planters  before  the  committee  of  the 
House ef  Commons;  and  %hile  be  satisfactorily  expoa^ 
Iheir  e«aggeratianaand  incorrectneaa,  be  makes  it  cl^arljt 
«f)()ear  that  the  distresses  under  which  that  body  undeniabljf 
)ubours^.are  not  the  result  of  the  neutral  trade  with  oiir.colo* 
Sues,  but  of  the  accumulated  resti:iGtiona  with  which  the  mo* 
ther  country  has  fettered  their  intercourse  with  all  the  res| 
bf  the  world.  Yet  after all^  he  combats  ibe  opifiion  U)ttt  one 
West  ladia  trade  is  of  vital  imporUoce  to  our  cooMiiefoli 
aibce  the  quantity  of  shipping  which  itempioya  scarceljF 
exceeds  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  aggregate.  He  therefbi4 
recommends  not  only  a  c^areful  re?ision  ofour.rightaupoii 
this  subject,  but  a  prudent  enquiry  how>fartbodBrt«bts,^veti 
if  allowed  4o  exiat  to  a  moob  gmtic  ^^xitsA  ^kmh»  sitpre* 
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imbi^A^j  do,  majr  be  i^oith  ttiaibtaihlag  at  th^rlsW  of  so 
peviioys  »  contest  For  tlie  irritable  dignify  which  is  anxious 
t<»  enforce  e?ery  worthless  claim,  andpush  even  just  rights 
to  an  extremity  that  borders  on  injury,  he  advises  England 
to  adopt  the  temperate  magnanimitj/  that  feels  it  to  be  more 
honorable  to  correct  than  persist  in  error,  and  would  rather 
wa?e  doubtful  rights  than  incur  the  chance  of  doing  wrong 
by  defending  them  with  violence.  The  following  generci 
observations  are  full  of  good  sense  : 

•  ^  There  is  more  danger  from  making  concetsiotis' in  a  piece-ment' 
ufay^  than  by' proceeding. upon^  and  promulgating  one  grand  prin. 
ciple  from  which  you  will  not  recede.     Gire  up   what  yoii  think  , 
It  re^sonaiile,  wise,  and  just  to  ^ield,  but  no^morc ;  after  that  be 
Urm  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  stand  firm  on  a  rotten  stage' 
where  the  boards  will  moulder  to  dust  under  y^our  feet.     A  de** 
daration  that  you  are  ready  to  revise  the  law,  and  willing  to  cor.- 
fecA  it,  is  all  th^t  is  now  necessary  for  411  parties ;   and  it  is  not 
worth  while  .to  go  to  war  merely  because  you  are  in  a  hurry  to- 
Cramaa  code  to  be  acted  upon  in  time  of  peace.'    I  view  the  pro. 
hoble  difference  between  England  and  America  as  the  more  serious^ 
?)€catise  I  do  nut  believe  the  two  governments  wish  to  go  to  war, 
l^ld  I  have  tho  same  opinion  about  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  both  countries.     I   view    the  object  which  tbey  are  dijlering*  ' 
^bout,as  that  of  a  party^wall  between  two  houses  which  it  is  the 
'  ipterest  and  wish  of  both  to  support,  ^ut  an  artful  bricklayer 
getting  into  the  confidence  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  persuades: 
Jlim  the  waH  is  crooked  and  inolioeS  on  his  side,  and  urges  him  to 
ipsist  upon  haying  the  wall  pulled  down  that  he  may  get  a  profiit' 
by  building  it  up^again,' 

We  sobjolo  the  details  by  which  the  fairness  of  Ameriea^ 
Us  a  oeuti^al^  is  efiectnally  proved : 

^  As  so  many  unfair  and  Ulibcral  observations  have  been  made" 
Jgalnst  Her  commerce,  1  beg  to  r^er  to  a  table  which  1  have  an«* 
^tedy  to  shew  that  her  vast  trade  is  ndt  that  of  a  moment,   oi^ 
ttc/tti  one  place,  but  scattered  along  a  rast  ocean  of  fifteen  hun. 
4i¥d^  miles,  and  consists  of  the  produce  of  countries  hundreds  ami 
Amdredtf  Of  mites  from  that  ocean  ;  Hiit  her  trade  has  risen  in  ar 
isg^lttf  way, 'add  that  the  exports  from  each  port  along  this  vast* 
Mmttty  wilt  be  found  to  correspond  with  tiie  produce  df  eacb 
ilate)  Hs  tohiMtantB  and  local  adrantajjes*. 
*  '^  Pdreviov  to  the-Re? olution,  the  exports  ofWest  India  produce 
to   France,   Holland,  Spain,  and  England,  was  about  fourteen. 
mjl^9U  fife  huodrec^  thousand  pouudsj.  that  of  England  about  four, 
.^liibns.    ',ln  consequence  of    the  Revolution,   U|iwards  of  teir 
ij^lflbns  of  West  India  produce  yearly,  whith  belonged  to  France^ 

Caix.  l^&y^  Vol  13.  Januarj/,  1808.  JP 
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^olHod,  and  Spauo^  entirely  ch^ged  its  declination;  nd  iCf 
IQ^ters,  (to  whom  it  produced  a  handsome  income,)  are  no^^ 
perhaps,  wanting  bfead,  and  know  iio  more  ^hout  t^eir  estateii 
.  than  if  they  never  belonged  to  them.  It  is  natural  that  we  should^ 
therefore,  be  anxious  to  know  what  hs^B  become  of  tbp  produce^ 
and  through  what  channel  it  finds  its  way  to  market. 

*  Some  years  after  th*^  Refolntton  we  And  (he  imports  of  Qreat 
Britain  irom  the  West  indies  increased  from  three  millions  to 
upwards  of  aioe,  and  We  fiad  America  exporting  tQ  Eii^rope  np^ 
wards  of  seven  miiJions. 

^  Thus  England  and  America'haTe  nearly  the  whole  benefi^t  of- 
this  Tast  and  valuablo  trade.  What  other  neutrals  mar  fi^ve  had^ 
I  do  not  think  worth  considering,  for  it  y^ould  only  De  as  a  dropi 
in  a  bucket  of  water. 

<  In  order  to  account  for  the  share  which  America  has  of  this 
trade,  it  is  requi^i^e  that  I  should  ^first  speak  of  the  importation 
of  British  manufactures  into  America.  In  the  year  178d  they 
amounted  to  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  now  they 
amount  to  upwards  of  nine  millions,  and  she  consnmes  rather 
above  six  millions,  and  exports  above  two  millions. 

^  As  England  imported  nine  millions,  and  America  exported 
Sfven  miHions  more  than  their  consumption,  the  quantity   raise^ 
must  be  greater  since  the  Herolution.    This  has  certainly  t>eea 
the  case  in  the  English  islands,   so  as  to  make  the  total  produce, 
equal  to  about  sixteen  millions. 

^  In  estimating  the  total  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  therefore^ 
4t  sixtecm  mitlions,  I  suppose  the  English  islands  ^d  settlcmenta 
produce  six  millions.  •     ' 

^  Having  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  the  amount  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  ther  islands  and  settlements,  it  i|  requisite  to  consider  what 
are  the  probable  returns  which  A^uerica  tnakes  for  her  shalre  o^ 
.  this  tra^Ie. 

^  1  find  by  ofiicial  documents  published  by  parliament,  that 
notwithstanding  ail  the  restrictions  which  exist  between  the  Baglish 
islands  and  America,  the 'islands  receive  yearly  from  Aoaerica,  ii^ 
Aour,  meal,  Indian  corn,  beef,  pork,  fish,  pioe*boards,  shingles, 
staves  and  timber,  to  an  a;nount,  which  agreeable  to.  the  pricei 
they  pay  for  them  in  the  West  Indies,  (as  stated  to  t;he  West  jndi^ 
committee,)  exceeds  one  million  sterling.  The  sa^qne  isl^ds  receive. 
ia  addition  provisions  from  England  ycarjy,  to  an  amount  above^ 
jfive  hundred  thousands  pounds.  If  then  the  Englbh  islauds^  as{ 
conceive  producing  six  millions,  require  one  miilioq  dre  huodre4 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  provisions ;  t^e  islands  and  settleriienti 
^hich  produce  eleven  millions  will  require  above  three  millions.  X 
t|ierefore  believe  thi^t  Aaierica  pays  for  hef  \Ve^t  India  pro^vpe  ia 
t^is  way  J  ...•..> 

<  Provisions  and  articles  the  growth  of  America  8,000,00^ 

^^itish  manufiictures  export^  from  America         «       2,0()0,00o| 

Carry  over    6,(KK),^'0(|' 
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Brought  oyer  SjOOO^OOa. 
jUtxiiTfes  from  the  continent  of  Europe  which  have  been         < 

fanportad  into  America  .  •  *  TOO^OOtf 

East  India  goods       ,     •  -  -  •  9Q0fiQO 

IVofit  to  America,  or  the  difference  between  the  arti- 
des  grown  and  when  manulactxired^  the  price  of 
the  goods  imported  and  sold,  &c.  -  l^OOOyOOCy 

/.  7,000,000 

<  Supposiog  the  exchange  complete,  and  the  West  India  pro-' 
dbee  delitered  in  America ;  I'  say  that  America  has  been  fair  an(f 
honourable  in  her  transactions  with  England :  she  takes  her  mann« 
lactures  and  exchanges  them  for  West  India  produce;  then  why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  equitable,  should  she  not  hate  an  equally 
fair  opportunity  of  disposing  of  that  produce  I* 

Snch  are  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Med  Ford  would 
persuade  the  goverDment  of  England  to  pause  before  they 
are  hurried  by  ioteresi  and  prejudice  into  a  ruinous  and  un- 
lAtelligible  war.  Whether  they  will  condescend  to  listen  to 
advice  80  reasonable,  a  little  time  will  shew  ;  but  it  is  obvioui 
that  however  paci6c  their  intentions  may  be,  the  amity  of 
the  nations  cannot  be  preserved,  without  a  corresponding 
disposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  dispc^si* 
tion  the  author  of  the  British  Treaty  labours  to  inculcate  in 
the  minds^  of  hia  couQtrymep  ;  and  though  the  pamplilet  " 
deals  too  largely  in  party  politics,  and  political  invective 
against  the  present  government  in  Americi^,  which  i$  accused 
both  of  inability  and  feeljfl^iMSS  in  the  negociation,  and  also 
of  bad  faith  in  rejecting  §  treaty  concluded  by  ambas^dora 
who  are  not  disavowed,  yet  the  general  doctrines,  as  affeot- 
ing  the  relations  betweea  th^  xy^q  countries,  are  most  ably 
explained.  In  his  con^ipent  on  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
rejected  treaty,  (which»  in  his  opinion,  yielded  too  much  by 
giving  up  the  right  of  trading  freely  from  one  belligerent 
port  to  another,)  he  makes  the  following  remarks  oa  the  ge« 
neral  neutral  (question ; 

'  While  the  powers  of  Europe  maintain  their  colonial  system^ 
apd  relax  from  it,  occasionally,  under  the  pressure  of  necessit>  ' 
or  from  (he  prospect  of  advantage,  there  is  a  presumption  that  trade 
carried  on  by  neutrals,  between  a  belligerent  country  and  her  Colo* 
nies,  is  merely  a  cloak  and  cover  injurious  (o  the  other  belligerent* 
Ife  therefore  can,  right fbHy,  exact  strong  evidence  that  the  property 
it  neutral.  And  since  nielancht)ly  experience  proves  that,  on  buch 
occasions,  peijury  appears,  at  the  call  of  interest,  to  protect  fraudg 
U  a«i(ht  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  so  £m:  extend  tl^^^ 
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force  of  presQmption  as  to  receive  it  in  contradiction  to  testimony* 
When,  under  (bis  aspect,  the  matter  is  discus^sed  with  the  nt^utrtikgoi, 
Teriimenl,  both  siand  on  fujr  ground.  The  neutral,  whose  right  of 
sovereignty  is  not  questioned,'  will,  from  a  .sense  of  justice,  agteo  . 
to  regulations  by  which  the  property  in  goo^Js  shall  be  iBore  clearly  . 
ascertuined.  And  since,  after  all  possible{  checks,  frftiid  will  bo 
committed  when  the  opportunities  art  inviting,  he  may^  from  the 
same  sense  of  justice,  be  induced  to  adroit,  that  the  circumstances 
attending  such  a  trade  are  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  induction 
of  the  belligerent.  And  it  would  not  b*-  at  all  improper  for  him 
to  agree  ou  seyere  penalties,  to.be  exacted  from  those,  who  persist 
3ir  covering  the  goods  of  one  enemy  from  the  pursuit  of  another*^ 

Our  readers  will  have  observe^  (h^t,  id  speaking;  of  I^r«* 
l^ediord's  work,  we  haYe  ooiitteci  to  mentfon  the  great  qcies<» 
lion  o(  ciiizenshi[>,  ou  which  we  do  not  think  his  observa- 
tions quite  satisfactory.  Slirewd  and  sensible  as  he  is,- he 
appears  to  us  too  roiigh  a  workman  to  handJe  so  difiicuU  an4 
delicate  a  subject,  involved  in  uDcommon  perplexity  in  al(» 
the  circumstances  thcit  attend  it.  His  rejection  too  of  aU'*; 
thority  and  the  law  of  nations,  for  which  he  substitutes  liia 
own  views  of  what  is  right  and  expedtenj,  certainly  give^ 
hxm  less  claim  to  our  attention.  Ttie  point  is  admirably  dis«' 
cussed  by  the  other  author  now  under  our  examination* 
He  infers  from  the  non-recal  of  M<^ssrs,  ArmsMfpng  an^ 
^unroj  /  ' 

*  That  the  treaty  was  sent  back»  not  from  any  disapprobation 
of  its  contents,  but  because  it  does  not  contain  a  relinquishment, 
\^  the  Kirtg,  of  his  claim  to  take  British  seamen  from  the  merchant 
Tessclsof  America,  if  it  be  true  that  our  government  have  taken 
their  stand  on  this  ground,  (and  for  the  reasons  just  assigned,'  this 
seems  to  be  unquestionable,)  we  are  brought  to  a  point  which  de<* 
mauds  our  serious  consideration*  If  reason  be  against  the  British 
claim,  let  it  be  resisted  ;  but  if  otli^rwise,  pod  forbid  we  should 
engage  in  war  to  establish  ii4Ju5tice. 

*Thc  question  istwo-fold  :  whether  i^ngland  can  rightfully  com- 
pel her  native  subjects  to  man  her  fleets  ?  and,  tf  so,  whether  she 
can  lawiully  exercise  tLat  right  over  such  pf  them  as  are  in  the 
ahipsof  another  country  ?  Let  ii  be  premised,  that  as  they  pretend 
no  right  t9  take  a  nanve  Ami>rican,  that  case  is  not  within  the 
^cope  of  our  inquiry*  Let  it  also  be  premised,  that  when  nations 
are  agreed  respectiug  niatlers  of  right,  the  way  is  open  to  expedi^ 
cuts  for  mutual  convenience.  Matters  of  interest  frequently  inter* 
fere,  and  require  appropriate  arra^igements  by  mutual  concessioD^ 
for  mutual  advantage*  But  matters  of  right  are  of  differeiK  naV 
tare  and  sterner  stuff.  They  cannot  intcrf'^re,  unless  where  na^* 
lions  ar^  a^  war  |  because  it  cauaot  be  right  (01  ote  to  prev^l^ 
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IkhMt  anotber  Ivis  a  t^kt  td  perfbri#<  mhetttorty  tbe  rigHt  beid^ 
cttaUisbed)  subnrissioh  is  iinplf«d;  Wt-re  it  otheTwise,  war  ma«t 
be  the  natural  conH^licm  of  mfrn;  "becttuse  the  fight  to  do  on  one  side, 
Aad  (be  right  to  oppose  on  the  other,  eonstitute  precisely  the  state 
of  war. 

'  *  It  is  a  first  principle  of  crery  gorernment,  that  it  can  righ(^ 
.fiiUy  coBitoand  the  mftitary  service  of  its  ciliaens  and  subjects.  If 
this  be  not  admitted  in  America^  we  are  in  a  wretched  condition^ 
Vie  have  no  fleet ;  we  have  Jiot,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  nevef 
ffclill  hove,  a  standing  army.-  If^  therefort,  the  militia  cannet  be 
jQempeiled  to  defend  tbcir  caimtiy,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? 

*  But  it  is  said  thai»  a^mittifig  tbe  genecal  principle,  an  e.xceptum 
is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  >^ho  le^ve  one  state  and  swear  a)« 
legiance  to  another*  The  British  government,  however,  insists,  that 
-Ao  man  can  divest  kivamk(  of  tbe  d«ties  wbteb  be  owes  to  bis  coufl* 
try.     Other  nations  maintain  the  sfiroe  principle  ;  which,  jsotb  by 

'Teeson  and  by  general  consent,  forra^  a  maxim  of  public  law.  The 
Vsu^  stipulation  141  treaties,  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  not  engage  in  tbe  military  service  of  aa 
^nemy  of  the  other,  rests  on  this  foundation,  and  vrould,  without  it| 
be  an  idle  phrase/ 

The  remedy  suggested  for  an  abdse  of  this  right  is  so  ho- 
nourable a  testimony  to  the  admioistratton  of  our  laws,  that 
'tve  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it.  Tire  pas* 
aage  is  besides  entitled  to  attention  for  the  judgment  dis- 
played in  it : 

*  But,  it  is  said)  there  is  manifest  absurdity  in  pretending^  that,  be« 
cause  goods  may  be  taken,  and,  after  due  trial,  be  confiscated,  raea 
.may  be  taken  and  condemned  without  trial.  It  is  monstrous  to 
submit  the  deafest  thing  we  have,  our  libertyi  to  the  will  of  mili« 
tary  men,  who  have  an  interest  in  taking  it  away.  This  argumeat 
}s  ingenious,  but,  in  our  apprehension,  not  solid.  If  British  sub^ 
jects  only  are  impressed,  it  is  none  of  our  concern.  Englitihmeit 
may  do  with  each  other  what  they  please.  If  an  American  be  im^i 
nressed,  it  is^  probably,  from  mistake,  and  he  Dufiers  a  misfortune 
incident  to  his  profession ;  being  one  of  those  evils,  by  reasori  where^* 
of  he  is  entitled  to,  and  receives  extraordinary  wages,  We  will  not, 
however^  elude  the  argument,  but  meet  its  full  force.  We  say, 
then,  that  if  tbe  violence  be  intentional,  and  done  by  order  of  the 
sovereign,  it  is  a  legitimate  cause  of  war,  and  ought  so  to  be  cdn^- 
dered  and  treated.  Bat  if  done  by  the  officer,  without  the  order  of 
bis  government,  it  is  one<  among  the  many  wrongs  for  redress  o( 
Which  te^n  must  be  had  to  the  tribunals.  The  officer  impresuig 
does  it  at  his  peril,  and  the  impressed  seamen  would,  we.btlieve,  ob- 
tain ample  compensatroo  from  a  Westminster  jury.  We  venture  le 
add  our  opinion,  that  if  a  few  clear  cases  of  this  sort  bad  been  pro* 
secuted  at  the  public  expense,  it  would  have  done  more  to  correct 
thepractice^  so  far  as  real  American  citizens  are  concemed|  than  ad 
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the  clamonr  of  tbe  last  ten  y«»r8«  At  any  nate,  nothing  tati  fiuilf 
h^  imputed  to  the  sovereign,  until  bU  coarts  refuse  to  do  justice 
If  an  x>fiicer  in  our  navy  should  aitault  and  iinpriM)n  a  Britifb  sub* 
jecty  and  application  were  made  to  our  Secretary  of  State  by  tbe 
British  Minister,  would  he  not  be  referred  for  redress  to  our  CQurt» 
of  justice  ?  Suirely  the  President  would  not|  en  a  complaint,  though 
supported  by  eXparte  affidavits,  break  an  Amarican  officer  withoCit 
trial/ 

We  shall  close  oltr  observations  with  the  yrhh  that  tbe 
two  governments  urould  act  in  the  teiDperate  sphit  and  oa 
tbe  dear  principles  by  which  the  two  works  before  us  are 
generalljr  distinguished  < 

Am  -  XU.^-The  Metamorphoses  of  PulUus  Ovidius  Has^f 
ill  English  Blank  Verse,  translated  by  J*  J.  Howard*.  S 
vols^    Qvo.    9s.    Symonds*      ld07« 

THE  translation  of  the  Metamorpboses,  by  Sandysioae  df 
the  earliest  masters  of  English  rhyme,  has  fallen  into  an  ua- 
merited  oblivion,  tJniusily  accused  of  a  timorous  and  sejc- 
vile  adherence  to  the  letter,  with  greater  injustice  it  has  been 
denied  tbe  credit  due  to  it  as  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original*.  Yet  (withdrawing  from  the  comparison 
certain  words  and  phrases  which  the  revolutiotisof  our  lairr 
cuage  have  antiquated  or  debased)  it  may  be  asserted  that 
ine  collection  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  Dryden's  felicity, 
Addison's  diligence,  the  delicacy  of  rope,  the  sweetness  of 
Rowe,  the  tenderness  of  Gay,  the  vivacity  of  Congreve,  and 
the  freedom  of  Garth,  though  more  popularly  known,  is  nqt 
more  generally  excellent.  That  which  was  not  effected  by  a 
combination  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  Augu&tan  age  of  our 
literaturci  It  would  he  too  much  to  expect  irom  the^ndisci- 
plioed  talents  of  Mr.  Howard.  We  believe  this  work  to  b6 
the  first  in  which  his  poetical  powers  may  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  actual  service.  The  attempt  was  boldf 
yet  in  several  difficult  .and  beautiful  passages  it  bas  beea 
far  from  uosuccessjful.  A  translation  of  tbe  Metamorjihoses 
into  blank  verse  was  desirable,  on  account  of  the  sixigulAT 
elasticity  of  that  species  of  verse,  which  eoables  it  to  iiai- 
.  tate,  at  obce,  suitably  and  closely,  with  freedom  and  preci* 
sion.    The  merits  of  Mr.  Howard's  performance  appear  to 

*   '  I  ■      II  — M^—      «  .  .Ill  II  I    II 

•  Seo  the  preface  to  Gartb'ft  Ovid. 
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lift  its  own,  for  we  hliTe  traced  no  resemblances  which  cto 
be  conridered  fairly  as  itiarks  of  intentional  piagiarii$ni.  Its 
character  is  neither  that  of  unmanageable  boldness^nbr  ofcoJd 
borrectness.  Its  versificatidn.if  not  ifausically  varied/is  fluent, 
and  facile  if  not  graceful.  The  simplicity  of  its  diction  may 
be  allowed  as  a  compensation  for  its  yrant  of  copiousness  and 
refinement.  And  while  fidelity  may  be  deemea  its  prevailing^ 
characteristic^  the  unfettered  s^yle  of  an  original  compositioa 
is  not  rarely  JfodnS  accompanying.  ,  Yet  we  judge  that  Mr» 
Howard  is  possessed  of  a  germ  of  ability,  which  if  it  had 
been  industriously  cultivated  and  seasonably  matured,  would 
have  produced  sweeter  and  mellower  fruits  than  those  no^ 
offered  to  the  public  taste.    Perhaps  he  ha^  trusted  more  ta 

£ie  happy  amtnents  of  nispiration,  than  to  the  well-spent 
ours  <5f  study  and  reflectiod.  The  greater  part  of  the  ndera 
of  Pegasus  are  pifone  to  forget,  that  his  teet  must  be  used 
to  seeure  his  standing  upon  Helicon,  as  well  as  his  widgs  to 
aoar  abovb  its  height.  Blemishes,  neither  few  in  numbeic 
hot  little  in  importance,  tiiight  be  cleared  awa^  by  a  minute 
knd  anxious  revistoh  at  this  ^ork,  aiid  the  residue  become 
inore  firorthy  of  a  scholar;  an&  perhaps  a  poet,  tn  particular^ 

,  iifter  &  careful  reyis^l  it  might  be  expected  that  this  versioa 
Woulci  delineate  with  niore  exactness  ^nd  vivacity  the  finet 
traits  of  the  original  \  thiit  its  mistakes  of  the  sense,  and  vi- 
blatiens  pf|{rammar  and  prosody,  would  becorredted;  iti 
boverlies  ofphrase  enriched,  and  its  tlonotoniesof  {iause  re« 
|ie^U ;  that  its  inelegant  and  low  expressions,  colloquial 
kbbreyiatibns;  its  instances  df  bard,  invented;  or  raiher  per- 
Verted  construction;  its  new  words  illegitimately  begotten; 
bnd  ail  its  othei-  offiences  against  the  ptirity  of  our  tongue  ' 
iind  the  la,ws  of  classical  taste,  Would  be  atdned  for  By  a  tno* 
rough  |idiielibi*atidd. 

As  thebsiial  practice  of  the  cdurtsof  criticism  is  todispensfe 
^ith  a  formal  proof  of  apparent  truths,  we  shall  decline 
ttf^ltitidteus  task  of  (iroducing  thie  feulty  passages  thCm- 
^Ives,  in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  blemishes  td 

.^htcb  we  h^ve  alluded.  Oh  the  other  hand,  Injiisticeto 
Mr.  Hpward,  we  cannot  onlit  the.de$cr]ption,of  the  Hotise 
pf  Sleep,  in  the  beautiful  fable  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyone^  not 
fdrbear  from  acknowledging  that  he  has  eiit celled  Drvdeb  iti 
several  lineii,  particularly  in  those  whicli  describe  the  eo^ 
trance  of  Irisi. 

,    1  ;  •  ■  ... 

.        f  Hid  beneath  a  steep, 
Near  tlie  Cimmeriaos,  in  adeepdjugcave      . 
Form'd  in  a  hullaw  mountain,  stands  fhe  hall 
And  secret  dwellings  of  inactite  Sleep ; 
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Where  PboBbiis  Tisiog,  qr  in  midr«Uy  ^ig^ 
Or  setting^radiaocc,  ne'er  caa  da^ t  his  beanS^. 
Cloudsy  wiCh  dim  darkness  miauled,  from  ^le  ground 
Exhale,  and  twilight  makes  a  doubtful  day  : 
The  -watchTul  bird  with  crested  Jiead  ne'er  calls 
Aurora  with  his  song  ;  no  wakeful  dog, 
Kor  goose  more  wakeful,  e'er  the  silence  breaks ; 
t'  No  safage  beatts,  no  pastured  fiockij,  no  boughs 

Shook  by  the  breeze^  no  brawl  of  human  voice, 
There  sounds;  butdeath-Uk^  sllenee  reigns  around; 
Yet  from  the  rock's  foundatioa,  gently  fi^ws ' 
A  stream  of  Iiothe'»  water,  whose  duU  wavee 
In  gentle  murmuriog  o^er  the  .pebbles  fUirl, 
Tempting  iQ  slumb^.    At  the  cavern  door^      >    . 
The  fruitful  |K>ppy,  and  ten  tkoaaai^Ki  plants 
From  which  moi&t  Night  the  drowsy  juices  draln^f 
Then  scatters  o'er  the  shady  earth,  grew  tfiick. 
Round  all  the  house  no  gate  was  seen,  widch  turned 
On  the  dry  hinge  should  creak,  no  sentry  strict 
The  threshold  to  protect.     Rutin  the  midst^ 
The  lofty  bed,,  of  ebon  form'd,  \i(as  plac'd. 
Black  were  the  feathers ;  all  the  coverings  black  j 
And  stretched  at  length  the  Crod  was  seen,  his  MxtSm 
With  lassitude  rdax'd.*     Around  him  throng'd 
In  every  pau't,  Tahi  dreams,  In  various  forms, 
In  number  more  than  what  the  ha^Test  bears 
Of  bearded  graios,  the  woods  el  TCidaat  lewirtSy 
Or  shore  o^  .yellow  saods.     Here  came  the  vympk  s 
Th'  opposing  dreams  pitshM  sideways  with  her  i^^iF^lI^ 
And  through  Hm^  sacred  maniUoa  froqi  ber  rofte 
Scatter'd  refulgent  light.     Withi  pain  the  God, 
His  eyelids,  weigh'd  with  slothful  torpor,  jrai$'d  ; 
But  at  each  effort  down  they  sunk  again  ; 
i^nd  on  his  breast  his  aodding  chin  still  smote.* 

•      V.  ii-  p.  160. 


kvft.  XIII.-^jRnwarii  on  tht  Husbandry  and  Manual  C^m^ 
mcrce  6f  BengaU  -  8i».  bs.  6d.  Blacks  and  Parry.  1S06. 

'  IN  ilie  advertisement  to  thU  work  we  are  iDi^med,  Aat 
^  an  oofiDidied  treatise  otk  the  husbandry  and  •  commerce  of 
Bengal^  which  was  the  joint  production  of  several  gentlMien 
conversant  with  different  branches  of  the  subject^  was  pripted 
at  Calcutta  nearly  ten  years  ago, /or  private  circulation.' 
The  part  of  that  work>  which  is  here  published  with  correc- 
tions^ relates  tnlj  to  the  husbandry  and  internal  commerce ; 
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%5  the  g€fnttetnan>  who  was  chiefly. conciftrcted  in  the  compo- 
Vttion  of  that  part  of  the  original  work  which  related  to  the 
finanufactures   and  exti»rnal  commerce,- was  prevented  by 
-death  from  completing  what  he  had  begun.    We  shall  give, 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  substance  of  the  work.  The  seasons 
'«f  >Benga(  may  be  considered  under  %be  general  divisions  of 
the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.     In  the  secOiid,'thc  heat 
gradually  increases  tO'  at!  inlolembleirt tensity  ;   from  which 
the  i«hi^tanls  ai^  at  last  reiteired'by  the   rainy  season, 
which  ingeneral  commencesatrtie^ame  time  throughout  the 
whole  prwince.     During  the  first  two  months,  the  water 
falls  Irt  torrents  with'  hardly  any  fntermission.     In  the  two 
succeeding  mooths  the  intermissions  are  more  frequent  and 
of  longer  dfiration.    In  the  thjrd  month,  the  Ganges  reaches 
»its  greatest  height,  and  the  Delta  is  overflowed.     Atthe  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  rivers  subside,  the  rains  cease,  and  the 
watei*  gradually  disappears.    At  this  season  the  earth  is  re- 
fre9hed  with  copious  dews,  and  in  the  higher  latitudes  and 
more  mountainous  regions  great  severity  of  cold  is  experi- 
enced.    In  the  tracts  exposed    to  idilrtdation,  habitations 
and  fields,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  country,  attest  the 
'induslry.of  the  natives,  and  present  a  curious  spectacle  to  the 
*s(ranger.  The  more  elevated  tracts  exhibit  not  only  a  diver- 
sity of  local  leatnres,  but  a  race  of  inhabitants  different  fVoot 
that  of  the  plain.    Beyond  Bengal,  the  northern  mountain  a 
are  peopled  by  a  Tartar  race,  who  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  plains.     On   the  eastern  hills  a  distinct 
origin  may  be  traced  in  the  peculiar  features  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  to  the  west  may  be  seen  several  races  of  moun- 
taineers, the  probable  aborigines  of  the  country.    The  great 
"mass  of  the  population  of  Bengal  is  composed  of  Hindus  and 
'Mahomedans.     No  bills  of  mortality,  no  registerftof  births, 
xnarriages,  or  burials,  are  kept  in  India,  so  as  to  afford  any 
data  for  computing  the  amount  of  the  population.     But  the 
Author  of  this  work  reckons  the  whole  population  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  including  the  province  of  Benares^  at 
twenty-seven  millions. 

In  Bengal,  rice  is  the  most  important  article  of  agricultural 
industry.  Other  corn  is  more  limited  in  its  varieties  and  ifc^ 
treasons.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winter,  and  reaped  in  the  spring.  The  great 
vonsumptioii  of  vegetable  oils  is  supplied  by  the  extensive 
•culture  of  mustard,  linseed,  sesamum,  and  paima  christf; 
•Tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  and  poppy,are 
-among  the  most  important  productions  of  Bengal.  Cattle 
we  empipyed  to  tread  out  the  corn*    The  plough  is  drawa 
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t4  Stmarks  on  the  HusbanSry,  ke.  of  Bengal. 

hy  ajsinfiTe  yoke  of  oxen;    Several  ploagbs  in  succe^siotf 
deepen  the  same  Tucrows^  or  rather  scratch  the  sorface ;  for 
the  share,  is  not  calculated  to  turn  up  the  scMl.     By  repeatet^ 
ploughing  the  surface  is  pulverised  and  prepared  for  the  re-» 
cepiion  oKtheseecJ*    After  the  plant  has  rised^  the  rapiif 
Ijrowth  of  weeds  dea^ands  frequent  extirpation,  particularly 
during  the  ^asob  of  fains.     As  the  feeders  use  ^  short- 
liandled  spud  instead  of  a  hoe,  they  are  seen  sitting  to  their 
'^  rn  is  seldom  stacked;  the  hard  husk  which  covers 
s  the  practice  ilnnj^bessiU'y ;  kdd  other  gtain.is 
in  careless  pijfes  tvitbout  ciny  protection  froiii,tbe 
?s  of  the  leather.    The  corn^  after  being  t^odded 
calttle>  is,  winnowed  in  the  wind^  and.  i^  stored 
rs  of  unbaked  earth;  or  in  baskets  mi^de  of  t^igs 
In  India  no  regard  i^  paiijl  to  such  a  sucds^sioii 
ip  bftSt  adapted  to  prevcdt  the  exhaustion  of  tfa« 
dungy  instead  bf  being  used  for  manure,  is  em*» 
fuel.    Tbid,  causes  a  greai  deduction,  ffoifi  fife 
powers  of  ih^  land.    But  necessity  obliges  thife' 
n  to  use  mdniire  iti  the  culture. of  the  sCigaf-can^/ 
mulberry*  tobacco,  and  poppy.     OiUcake  is  qccftsbifall^ 
employed  'as  a  manure  for  sugar-ca,ne.    The  writer  of  .thes^ 
^marics  (p.  46)  thinks  that  agriculture  flpyrisbed  in.  Bengat 
formerly  more  than  it  does  in  the  present  period.    But  thitf 
does  hot  appear  probable,  for  other  manufactured  deeni  tt> 
Jbave  been  preserved  withotii  deterjoratiotf,  frpm  the  most  resl 
inote  antiquity ;   but  the  manufacture  of  food  (if  agripultur^ 
may  be  so  denominated)  is  one  of  the  Brst  arts  that  is  learned 
and  the  ]ast  that  is  forgotten.    The  Indian  effects  much  witli 
>ery  awkward  tools.     The  simple  process  which  he  pursues 
often  rivals  the  more  complex  mechanism  of  £uropeanhu9^ 
bandry.     lo   Bengal,  where  labour  i$  cheap  and  precious 
metals  dear,  it  would  be  absurd  to  adopt  a  more  costly  mar- 
cbinery ;  but  many  of  the  implements  of  agfieulture,andpar-' 
ticularly  the  plough,  are  susceptible  of  considerable  improve* 
meat;    VVhere  goveromentd  aiedespotici  and  property  coii«^ 
aequently  insecure  Jarge  capitals  are  seldom  accumulated  ;  and 
if  accumulated,  rather  concealed  from  the  prying  eye  of.ty-^ 
ranny  than  invested  in  manufactures  and  agricnlture.     Thi|l 
has  for  ages  been  the  casein  Bengal ;  and  hence  the  divisidii* 
of  labour  has  never  been  carried  to  that  extent  which  is  ne* 
^resSary  for   the  greater   improvement  of  manufacture8,anrf 
ikgricniture.  As  dexlerity  in  a^ny  peculiar  branch  of  art  is,  frofll! 
.  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  greatly  increased  by  udi'e* 
mitting  continuity  of  exertion^,  he,  who  engages  in  ten  dif- 
ferent processes  of  orrt,ii  never  likely  to  attfiin  the. same ^d^ 
gree  of  exc^lletice  as  be  whose  application  is  exclusively  conr« 
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tined  ta  onti    lo  India^  ^  ^ery  manufacttrttr,  every  artidtf, 
werkiog  for  his  own  aocouoti  condocU  the  whole  process  of 
his  art,  fron  the  formation  of  his  took  to  the  sale  of  his  pro* 
ductioD.'     Unable   to    prepare  any   pinions  supply^  the 
exerciseof  his  art  IS  regulated  hy  the  immediate  wants  of 
bis  neighbours.    In  the  interval^  the  labours  of  agriculture 
are  bis  general  resource.    Thus  the  occupation  or  the  ma-* 
unfacturer  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  husbandman  | 
and  neither  is  practised  with  the  utmost  degree  of  skill. 
When  capitals  are  more  accumulated^  and  a  body  of  ricit, 
«nterprisiogf    and  intelligent  proprietors  is    formed^   the 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country  will  be  rapidly 
improved*     In   agriculture    particularly,    improvement  rs 
impeded  by  the  want  of  capital.    The  species  of  tenures  iti 
Bengal  are  very  various,  and  would  be  teaious  to  enumerate  : 
rents  ^te  bfually paid  out  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop ; 
but  previous  to  the  regular  administration  of  justice  unaer 
the  mittsh  sway,  such  agreements  between  the  tenant  and 
landlord  were  seldom  observed  with  verv  scrupulous  punc- 
tuality*   The  arbitrary  impositions  of  the  government  ge- 
Beraled  a  disposition  to  injustice  and  oppression  wherever  it 
could  be  practised. 

A  cultivator,  who  employs  servants,  entertains  one  for 
every  plough ;  his  average  wages  do  not  exceed  one  rupee 
a  month,  and  ofien  fall  l>elow  it.  The  cattle,  after  com^ 
pletin^  their  task,  which  usually  takes  place  about  noon^ 
are  left  to  the  care  of  the  herdsman ;  and  '  the  ploughmai^ 
follows  other  occupations  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day ;  mostly  he  cultivates  some  land  on  his  own  account; 
and  this  he  generally  rents  from  his  employer  for  a  payment 
in  kind.' 

*  Forhand-weedingthelabourersareverygenerallypaidingniiBiQ- 
steadof  money.  Tbeir  usual  daily  allowance  is  from  two  to  three  i^rs, 
or  twice  as  many  pounds  of  grain.  They  bring  their  own  hoes,  which 
are  small  spuds,  and  of  which  the  cos^  is  ?ery  tricing.  Twenty  la- 
bdbrers  may  weed  a  bigKa  in  a  day.  For  transplaoting^  the  daily 
allowance  and  the  labour  performed  are  nearly  the  some  as  for . 
weeding.  No  tool  is  required  for  transplanting  rice,  the  wholo 
operation  beiug  performed  by  the  hand ;  but,  for  other  bulturea 
where  a  tool  is  requisite^  an  implement,  resembling  a  hoe  on  a  long' 
handle  or  one  like  a  cfaissel,  also  on  a  long  handle,  is  employed. 
For  hand-hoetng,  the  large  hoe,  which  in  Bengal  serves  the  pur- 
poT^e  of  a  spade,  is  employed.  It.  is  wide  and  curved,  and  set  on 
the  handle  at  an  acute  angle :  this  compels  the  labourer  to  stoop 
much*  in  working.  The  same  topi  serves  for  clearing  of  old  lays 
firepantiOry  to  opening  them  with  the  plough,  and  for  other  pur- 
{9S#i  in  which  a  spada  would  be  useful.    The  pay  for  di£giog| 
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anci  getieraHj{for'»|]  eovmiry  labour,  is  regulated  %y* (lie  sani0 
'lUl9i/vapci'  w  tyro  or  throe  serf*  p«r  diem,  w  ftbotse'tn^flficHietl^ 
"J^ut  reaping  is  ^en^rally  perforiii«4  hy  coatfSLct^  the  rea^rd  beiuf 
hired  at  a  sheave  in  Hxtet-n,  or,  if  jthey  4)^0  tmrty  in  the  hax^est^ 
at  a  '5;(i'eaTe  in  eigh^ ;  and  t^e  whole  e:^p£iueie  of  gaith<ring  the  lum* 
Vest  may  be  p^id  ^ith  orte  measure  of  griiia  in  six,  vbich  profidc* 
for  the  labour  of  reaping,  carrying,  \vi!*i>o>«iiig,  measurii)g,aqj 
storing,  the  crop.  The  il>ras.iing  is  not  .jicluded;  for  corn  i^  not 
usually  thrashed,  but 'is  troddei.  out  by  the  cattle  of  the  farip. 

•  ^  Though  rice  and  pntse  may  find  a  marlirt  in -the  husk^^aid  tber 
«tok  of  cleaning  ric^  and  spii'tfing  puUc  gcneiallv  fall  on  the  firsf 
porchaser;  ye*,  not  unfrcquently  employing  th-  peasants  leisure,  ifr 
-may  be  counted  amotis:  the  labours  of  thccoitage.  It  is  executed 
"Witb  a  wooden  pesHe  and  mortar  ;  or  the  riCc*  is  cleaned  under  a 
l^eatBT  of  Tery,  simple  contrivance,  worked  by  a  pedal.  When 
the  husk  has  been  ramoTed  by  long  brating  Hpon  the  d)ry  riee,$Qeit 
grain  is  jpreferjted  for  bomecoasumptiod.  li  previously  sooidtMf,  It 
Is  better  adapted  for  prescryation,  and  bas  been  tkoreforemote  ajiu 
j)roTed  in  foreign  coaimerce*  As  the  expon^e  of  fuel  is  aeawy- 
equal  to  the  economy  of  Jabour,  the  aifowaooe  lor  baskklg  rice  is 
almost  uniform  at  a  cOAitract  t<.  retur;?,  in  clean,  rice,  fite.eighibs#f 
'the  wcfight  dellTered  in  the  husk.  The  surplus^  with  the  chatf'M 
-bratf,  pdys  the  toil/ 

Cattle  sire  said  to  constitute  the  peasant^s  wealth  f  but  in 

4i$tricts  where  the  Hindus  compose   the  principal  part  of 

-the  popdatifxn,a  deduction  must  be  made   for  the   prejudice* 

.which  forbids  the  ?laugliler  of  kine  and  the  eating  uf  the 

flesh   of    cows.     Many   tribes  of  Hindus,  and  even  some 

among  the  Brahmins,  will  eat  the  flesh  of  other  spqcies   of 

•animals.     But  the  consumption  of  animal   food  i:»  not  suN 

-£cient  to  encourage  the   breed   of   sheep.     The    orchard 

attaches  the  peasant  to  the  spot  of  his   nativity,  as  "he  feel* 

.a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the  trees  which   were 

^planted  by  nis  ancestors.  "Orchards  of  mango  tre^s,   whifch. 

aj-e  scattered   over   the   plains  of  Beugal,  make  a  salutary 

•  addition  to  the  diet  of  the  peasant.  The  palm  abounds  iff 
Bihar,  the  juice  of  whirh,  when  fermented,  yields  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  which  induces  both  the  Hindu  aiid  the 
Mahomedan  to  violate  the  ^ober  insLltuies  of  their  respective 

'Teligions,  Opium  is  monopolized  by  the  governoient  of 
the  company.  This  writer  estimates  the  produce  of  this* 
drug  at  fourser^or  eight  pounds  iroui  a  bigba,  or  quantity 
of  land  equal  to  about  l<iOO  square  yards* 

^This  produce,  from  a  plant  which'  I'rqtiires  a'f9od  soil  welf 
manured,  is  bj  do  means  equal  io  the  prodacdi^ofsittyar^oSlir 
wbercoQ  other  valufble  plauts  are  raised*    At  this  same  tima4trar 
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quires- more  labour  and  attention :  and^  in  fact,  that  iUs less  pro*- 
fitaoUj  is  apparent  frgm  the  circumstauce  of  the  peasant^  pot  am* 
bifiuning  this  culture,  except  in  a  fowsituafioos  which  are  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  it.  Iti  other  places  they  dfher  engage  witf^ 
reluctance^  or  from  motives  very  different  from  that  of  tho  expcc- 
latiun  of  profitj 

^  The  preparation  of  the  raw  ppiiunifi  under  ibe  immediate  super*' 
intendati^  of  ihe  agent  or  of  the  contractor*  I iciiutists  in  e?aporaling, 
by  exposure  to  tbe  tun,  the  watery  panicles^  whjchare  repiacril  by  the 
oil  of  poppy.seed,  to  prevent  the  drying  ol  tbe  resin.^  The  opium  is 
then  iormed  into  cakts,  and  covered  with  tbe  petals  of  the  poppy  ; 
and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  ii  la  packed  in  chests,  with  fragment^  of 
ibe  c.ipsules  from  wl^icb  poppy  seeds  bave  bten  tbiasbed  out. 

*  This  preparation,  though  .^impie,  requires  expert  workmen  abl« 
to  detect  tbe  muhy  adulterations  which  are  practised  on  tbe  rair 
juice*  The  aduUeration  of  prepared  opium  is  yet  more  difficult  foT 
discover.    Jt  has  been  supposed  to  be  commonly  vitiated- with  aa 

.extract  from  the  leaves  aud  .stalk  of  the  poppy,  and  with  gam  of  tbe* 
laitaosa  ;  other  foniji^n  admixtures  have  been  cymjectored^  sucb  as 
cow^dune,  ^ums  and  resin,   of  various  sorts,  and  parched  riee« 

*  The  mcility  of  adulterating  opium,  and  the  consequent  necessity- 
of  precautions  againstsuch  traud8,are  circumstances  which  would  jus^ 
tiiy  this  mono{j<>ly,Were  it  even  objectionable  on  other  considerjatio As* 
4tv«  free.  commt»rce,  tbe  quality  might  probably  bo  moredebiisedj  tor 
f^e  injury  of  tbe  export  trtide/ 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  India  by  Europeans,  tl>ough*  - 
the  use  is  now  universal  among  tbe  natives,  and  tbe  plaab 
is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  Hindostao.  The  sugar-can^ 
Haurisued  itt  Bengal  from  the  remotes!  times,  ^rom  ladia^ 
Jt  was  introduced  into  Arabia,  and  tbence  into  Europe  and 
Africa.  At  present  there  sfems  to  be  no  other  limits  to  the 
possible  proquctioQ  of  ^ugar  in  Bengal  than  those  of  tba. 
pemaiic|. 

*  It  is  cheaply  produced,  and  frugally  manufactured.  Raw  sugary 
prcpar(>d  in  a  mode;  peculiar  to  India,  but  analogous  to  the  process 
of  making  muscovado.  Costs  less  than  dye  shillings  sterling  percwt# 
An  equal  quantity  of  rhuscovado  sugar  h)ight  be  here  madeat  little 
inor^  than  this  cost;  whereas,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  cannot 
be  afforded  for  six  times  ihat  price.  So  great  a  disproportion  witf 
ceastf  to  appear  surpfisiag,  when  (be  relative  circumstances  of  the? 
two  covalnes  sball  have  been  duly  weighed  and  impartially  const* 
6eted.  .Afjncultfure  is  bert  oeiidiicted  with  most  frugal  simplicity/ 
l-'be  neeessaries  of  lita  are  cbeapeir  in  India  tbaa  in  any  oibe^- 
^niHiarcial  coiiatry«  and  cbei^)er  in  Bengal  ibau  in  any  otbettpfoii 
yiace  of  India.  The  simjplest  diet,  a^nd  most  scanty  clothing  sufficit 
tp  ^e  f>easant^  and  tbe  pnce  of  labour  is  conse^atly  low«    £r(^ 
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implement  used  in  tillage  is  proportionably  cheap,  and  cattle  are 
ntitber  dear  to  the  purchaser  nor  expensive  to  the  owner.  The 
preparation  of  sugar  is  equally  simple  and  devoid  of  expense.  Hie 
manufacturer  is  unincumbered  with  costly  works*  His  dwelling  is 
a  straw  hot ;  bis  machinery  and  utensils  consist  of  a  mill|  construc- 
ted on  the  simplest  plan,  and  a  few  earthern  pott.  In  short,  he  re* 
quires  little  capital,  and  is  fully  rewarded  with  an  inconsiderable 
advance  on  the  first  value  of  the  cane. 

*  The  same  advantages  do  not  exist  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  wor^ 
thy  of  observation,  that  the  labour  of  the  negro  constitutes 
ittore  than  three^fifths  of  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Jamaica.  So  that,  if 
the  West- Indian  planter  were  even  able  to  substitute  straw  huts  for 
Ills  expensive  buildings,  or  simple  implements  and  earthern  vessels 
for  his  intricate  machinery  and  costly  apparatus,  still  the  price  of 
labour  would  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  auccessful  competitioiu 
Independently  of  calculation  and  comparison,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
labour  of  asUve  must  be  much  dearer  than  that  of  a  freeman, 
since  the  original  purchase  will  always  form  a  heavy  charge,  from* 
which  hired  labour  is  exempt.  .Moreover,  the  West.ludian  slave 
Las  no  incentive  for  exertion ;  nor  can  he  be  roused  to  it  by  the 
smart  of  recent  chastisement  or  the  dread  of  iropendidg  punisl^ 
nent/ 

Oar  possesaioDs  in  the  east  migbl  probably  be  made  to 
fluppW  UB  with  sugar  and  every  other  article  whiob  we  de« 
rive  from  our^ islands  in  the  west,  and  at  a  moeh  cheaper 
rate,  if,  as  this  writer  e^serts,  labour  be  six  tioies,  perhaps 
ten  tinges,  dearer  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  Bengal^ 
Cotton  is  another  of  the  indigenous  products  of  Hiodostao, 
whence  we  might  be  abundantly  supplied  in  case  of  aay 
^failnre  id  the  American  importation.  Silk,  which  psed  tp. 
be  the  mo^t  valuable  article  of  oriental  traffic,  has  been 
since  rivalled  by  that  of  Italy;  but  in  our  present  state  of 
exclusion  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  shall  probably 
be  obliged  to  draw  our  chief  supply  of  that  article  froni 
the  market  of  Bengal.  '  The  production  of  raw  silk  in 
Bengal/  says  the  sensible  author  of  these  remarks,  '  might 
bp  encreased  to  su^^ply  murh  more  than  150  or  200  tonsj, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  quantity  now  exported/  The  in«. 
digo  of  Bengal  is  su^ierior  in  quality  to  that  of  North  Ame» 
4ica,  and  equal  to  that  of  South  America,  but  "less  skilU 
being  displayed  by  the  natives  in  the  extraction  of  ifae  dye, 
causes  the  declension  of  the  trade.  The  spirited  and  per- 
severing exertions  of  a  few  individuals  have  restored  tbt« 
commerce  to  Bengal  solely  by  the  superior  quality  of  their 
nanufacture.  We  were  rather  surprised  to  And  this  writer : 
ktatirlg^  that  the  divisions  of  the  people  into  casts  do  not 
fMsittuie  that  insuDerable  barrief  netween  th^o^  vbicb  yi\ 
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had  soppo^ed.    *  Commerce  and  agricnltufe/  says  he,  'arc 
Vtiiversally  permitted  ;  and  under  the  general  designation  of 
servants  of  the  other  three  tribes,  the  Sudraa  <one  of   the 
four  graixd  classes   into   which  the   Hindaa  are    divide^) 
seem  to  be  altewed  to  prosecute  any  manufacture/ — ^  It  may 
be.  received  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  occupation  appoint- 
ed for  euch  tribe  is  entitled  merely  to  a  preference.     Eyery 
profeisioq  with  few  exceptions  is  open  to  every  description ' 
of  persons  ;  an^  the  discouragement,  arising  from  religious 
prejudices, is  not  greater  than  what  exists  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  effects  of  municipal  and  corporation  laws/    Thia 
l^oes  not  appear  to  be  correct    Saltpetre,  of  a  very  superior 
quality  is  one  of  the  great  articles  of  export  from  Bengal. 
Jt  is  procured  by  the  following  sim.ple  process,    ^  The  earth 
of  old  wajisj  the  scrapings  of  roads,  cowpens  and  oib^ 
places  frequented  by  cattle,  are  formed  into,  nioundsand  ex* 
posed  to  the  air.     Nitre  and  comqion  salt  are  aoon  formed 
^n  the  mounds,  through  which  water  ia  filtered,  which  dis« 
aolves  the  salt ;  the  brine  is  afterwards  evaporated»  and  the 
nU^^  qrystallises  at  the  bottom.    The  salt  thus  obtained  is 
again  dissolved,  boiled,  and   scummed  '^  and  when  it  has 
pooled  after  §u^cient  evaporation^  it  yields  the  saltpetre  of 
oommercef    |n  the  same  e^rth  nitre  is  reproduced  withia 
two  years,  but  a  qi^ntity  of  new  rubbish  is  mixed   with  it 
|>efore  the  process  is  repeated.    The  exportation  of  saltpeure 
for  the  English  market  amounted  on  an  average  of  thirteen 
jparBi  endiog  in  J  79^i  to  ST^Q  13  cwt.    If  the  trade  were  laid 
open  between  England  and  Bengal,  it  is  supposed  that  in  the 
saleof  this  commodity  no  foreigners  could  enter  into  a  com-i 
petitioil  with  Great  Britain ;  and  the  whole  saltpetre  mightt 
98  ev^ry  other  productionof  Bengal,  be  transported  to  G^eat 
Britain  in  British  bottoms.  England  would  become  the  general 
depot  iof\f\i^  saltpetre  of  India,  which,  underselling  the  nitre 
of  liurope,  woul^  supply  foreign  demand.'  The  increa^d  pro- 
duction of  Ihis  necessary  commodity  would  become  a  new 
source  of  wealth  to  Bengal,  and  of  advantage  to  England.  The 
author  (hinHs   that  hides   might  be  imported  from  Bengal, 
yhich^e.  pow  procure  fiom  other  regions.    Th^  cattle  of 
puf  Eastern  po^s^ions,  including  buffaloes,  are  estimated 
at  fiftv  millions  ;    but  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  number 
would,  from  the  usual  casualties,  furnish  a  greater  supply 
than  would  be  requisite.    *  At  present  the  currier  often  neg« 
l^ects  to  take  the  hides  of  cattle  which  die  a  natural  death.. 
^tber  skins  cured  in  the  hair  or  otherwise  might  be  added 
|p  the  hides  of  oxen,  such  as  the  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  kids, 
yfl^y^s.  ^od  d^er.'    Wbf ^  we  consider  the  present  enormoui  | 
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piioeof  katber^  tJBtis  $u\y^i  appears ^. to  deserre  aUel^l^jS• 
copsidoratioo. .  The  aullK^f  aieDU<xo8  various  oUier  article* 
oi'food,  me^iQioe,  or  ma^ufactufie,  ag  rice>  wh^^tr  barley^, 
8Uircb>  T^ta,  liquarice^  annotto^  madder^  coffee,  coco«j^  co^ 
chiaealy  «utto>  aud  other  woods^   vegetable  oiU^  vegetable, 
and  luineral  alkalis,  hemp,  &c.  &.c.   which   might  be  pror , 
cyred  from  the  iuiglish  territories  in  Uiudostan>  in  greaier 
quaniilies  pnd  op   xuqre  advantageous  terma   than  they  are 
iionr  brought  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.     But  Great, 
Britain  cannot   turn  herludian  posses^n«»  to  tbe  best  ac- 
count^ till  the  ttonopoly  of  the  company  is  abolifthed,  and 
the  (rade  is  laid  open  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  indivi-*, 
duaJs.     Cir^cat  Britain,  thgtigh  excludtd   irom  the  trade   of, 
the  coniineut^  would  hod  au  ample  compensation  in  the  exu 
tensive  provinces,  and  rich  and  varied  products  of  Hindus- 
1ao«     But  we  mu^t  refer  our  readers  to  our  number  for  N^ 
iremberf  for  our  sentiments  on  joint-stock  companies,  and^oa 
the  policy  of  putting  aa  end  to  the  monopoly  of  the  copa-' 


Attr,  HWy^Jf  St/sfrm  of  Chemtshy.  %  Jv  Mmfity^^ 
LccfiM dh'Cht^J^ri},  (Hid  m  Materia  Medka  afid  P^^r^ 
'  ntavy,  Etlhihuf^n.  4  Fot$.  Svo.-  Longmari^  Ltatton,- 
•  Ct'eech/Edfeburgh.     I8()6,  • 

TFrE6bj^l^of  cli-nristry  are  as  extensive  as  corporifAl 
fjatut^,  and  every  new  fact  ^scorered  only  tipens  thfe  w^y 
t6  the  investigation  of  mnny  others  tti6re  or  jfess  remotrfy 
«onn^cled  with  it.  It  is  n6t  surprising  theo  that  W  anf  ajfiftf 
m^'hich  philosophical  ptirsiiUa  are  canrieel  oh  vi^itb'  ttiie}t* 
ilmpfcd  ardour,  and  in  which  the  scierieie  <yf  clieuWstry  \H 
pattit;6Hr  IS  er^ry  day  rtceivitig  new,  2ea!o«3>  a'fttfeiiH^t-^ 
encd  votaries,  that  ^cts  shonld  accumtrtfiie^  with  rapidity ^ 
that  jh-inciples  tvhicih  seemed  established,  shc^W  Re  sHNattefbf 
Ihat  ne^  objects  of  investigation  shodW  be  arising,  oe# 
merhodsof  analysis  be  invented;  and  that  the  scieiice  itself 
•hoold  sceo  dootned  to  be  the  siibje^'-  of  nevei*  ceasiH;^ 
elmngfe  and  perpettiii!  r^vdfDtion.  HbiV^er  e^dell^nt  thttsf 
ifaay  be'thesystems  #hich  w*  alreafdi^  jiosse^z  wm^fe  ^p*- 
portuitiiy  isleft  to  rtie  genius  and  iricfirttY^  of  iVeW  ^riler# 
to  takii  new  tfnd  more  correct  views  of  the  prii^^fitetf  df 
chemistry,  to  iVitrodufce  recent  discoveries,  and  devete^ 
rti€*irtelatFotts 'to  established  facts,  o^  td  frtfoptiwnrdVetf 
arrartg^Wie^ts,  if  called  for  by  the  dHfeiclidii ^6ff o¥tt«^ 
fJrrdrs  and  rfti|)erfectifoof9f    ^ea  ia'the-short  ptMi  HHWt 
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has  dapsed  between  the  publication  of  these  tblames,  and 
our  present  notice  of  them  (delayed  beyond- the  regular 
period  by  an  accidental  circumstance)^  some  important 
troths  Jiare  been  brouebt  to  ligbt^  which  bid  fair  to  intrb*^ 
.  duce  a  fundamental  change  in  the  principles  of  chemical 
philosophy.  '  * 

The  present  system  of  chemistry  is  distinguished  by  a 
minute  and  profound  attention  to  elementary  prhiciples^ 
in  the  developement  of  which  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  all  the  observations  and  discoveries  of  recent  eti* 
qoirers  and  experimentalists.  The  first  volume  is  wholly 
occupied  with  matter  introductory  to  the  peculiar  and 
proper  doctrines  of  chemistry,  but  of  which  it  is  neyerlht* 
Jess  of  importance  to  have  complete  and  exact  ideas  ;  both 
by  reason  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge  itself,  and  of  its 
reMtion  to  other  parts  of  science.  The  subject  of  tff/rac/ia^ 
'  is  first  considered,  of  which  universal  tendency  of  the 
particles  of  mAiier,  chcmia^  attraction  or  affinitt/  seems  a 
peculiar  modification.  After  considering  the  fundamental 
laws  of  (Attraction,  as  exerted  between  the  corpuscules  of 
bodies.  Dr.  Murray  treats,  in  the  remainder  of  the  volMme 
of  ^imponderable  substances,  includinfl;  under  this  denomi- 
nation, the  laws  of  Caloric,  of  Ligfit,  of  EUttricity,  ai|d 
of  Galvanism. 

The  attraction  of  aggregation^  or  of  cohesion,  is  tbfit 
which  takes  place  between  particles  of  the  same  species  of 
matter.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  ultimateW  the  same 
power  as  chemical  attraction,  the  different  e^cls  arising 
from  the  difference  in  the  particles  they  unite.  *  Crystallis- 
ation is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  pleasing  results  of 
the  attraction  of  aggregation.  Dr.  Murray  has  given  \ti 
this  chapter  an  abstract  of  the  theory  of  BLome  de  Tlslf^. 
and  the  more  solid  and  important  system  of  Hauy,  extractea 
from  his  Tmile  dc  Miner aiogie,  torn.  i.  JJ.  The  terms  and 
definitions  which  are  employed  by  Warner  are  added,  as 
these  are  much  less  remote  from  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  in  established  use.  We  think  that  on  this  subject  Dr. 
Murray  has  spoken  too  slightingly  of  the  illustriops  Berg« 
man  :  '  Having,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  demonstrated  wbi^t 
Bergman  had  scarcely  more  than  imagined.'  But  does  not 
the  whole  merit  and  difficulty  of  invention  consist  in  the 
first  imagination? 

The  doctrine  of  chemical  affinity  has  recently  undergone  a 
considerable  .revolution.  It  was  formerly  imagined  to  depend 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  elements  brought  within  the  suhere 
of  mutual  action.  But  the  great  difficulty  which  is  tbund 
ID  preparing  substances  absolutely  pure  ought  to  have  induced 
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Buipicion  pf  ibe c6rTectne«»  of ;t|ii%lh[€pr v.  Thc-i:e»caf<:h€8  of 
^trtboUe^equally  origifutl  and  profounc)^  have  giv-en  new  ami 
^cpaockd  views  of  ibis  obscure  sutjecl  i  an<]  biive  shewn  that 
se  resutu  of  chehiical  experiinepts  are  ii>o^iGied  by  a  numbeT 
!' of  circumstances,  ibe  eflKcts  of  which  were  furinerly  unheed- 
ed; and  ^as  bappil;  apphed  these  priticipies  to  theexplios- 

ich,  on  Uijc  toroiec  >V]i P^^'^^^*>  ^^^''^ 

Dr.  Nturray   has  adopted  tbe  vky^s 

I  restriclioa.      We  wish  that  he  bad 

[huch  to  mereprmcip4e&;  ai^  tbii,ik 

enclered   bis   doctrines   m'ucb   iuu^re 

ive  to  those  unskilled  in  ,the  scienc^, 

i]lustraling  everj'  poshion  by  exaip- 

Barthullet  did  .not  write  tp  ^ovices, 

those,  who  are^cpmpeient  |Of)urs|ie 

le  and  concatenated  .inyestigatiop. 

to  presunj^e  sq  mdch  of  his  j^pils^ 

i^eiDs  (6  us  that  plunging  into  these 

icher  of  mathematjcs  should  attem(>t 

doctrine  of  6<]xions  or  the. properties 

d  acquired  the  elemfent^  p(  tisiple 

_  jonietry.'  .  .     *'  , 

^     As  in  truth  this  whole  doctrine  ^f  affinities  is  not  the 

fdVutfdation '  6f   chenrkal  sciehce    (a  science    strictly   aiid 

irholly  experimenia]),  but  is  an  indgptioti.from  th^   whole 

.'ilh^ss  of  facts  furnished  by  it,  it  might   be  taujght  fifter  the 

i^fetail  of  the  particulars  which  furnish  the  inouction^  wit,h 

^*ibuch  dore  propriety  thah'before  it.    If  We  were  to.assigp  a 

*^rop^r  place  in  a^'system  for  this  discussion,  it  should  Jtp^i4* 

..^iiiately  fbll^J^  tli^  i^numeration  of  the'ciiemical  properties  of 

'iKesim^e  elementary  substances,  aod^  precede  theaccouot 

'*i)P.,ahfmial    and    vegetable   substances.      Jn VDr.  Murray's 

;]|ipt^i8*'f&  ^honld  place  it  at  the  end    of   his   third  vo- 

jltrtfie;^*'^  '    / 

yyt.  M-  \\tLk  v^ry judiciously  thrown  the  more  imrnutede- 
'  laiTs  of  Bartholtet's  sysfrui  of  chemical  affinity  into  the  form 
'of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  \9lume ;  nof'tias  he  failed  to  no- 
tice som?  of  its  deficiencies  and  incongruities.    But  upon  the 
whole  he  gives  it  a  decided  preference,  and  we.  think  jwit|i 

Sreatpropriely.to  the bpinions  that  were  previously  current, 
ledoes.  not,  however,  seem   to  be  awafe  that  many  ^f  tbe 
*expUnaiions  of  tl^  ieartied   French  chea^i^t  are  really  no 
^    more  ihan  mere  Terba)  annunciations  oP the  results  of  expert*' 
Hnent,   disguised  under  Uae  mask  of  geaecal  and  abstract 
'   "trutht.  /    , 

'    On  ib^  nature  and  pi'qperties  of  beat,  under  thenamfpf 
vtfdiic^  Dr.  ttuiravhas  given  us  a  very  copibiiaandsysteioaMf 
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trtj»ti«e;  a  treatise  whiph  we  th'tidc  was  greally  wiajot^'^iand  « 
tluitifaye^cieptific  world  is  under  im  small  obli^aUoo  to  il)« 
Doctor,  for  his  collection  and  arrangemeotof  the  ^gi^ai  body  < 
ofi'acJts,.  which  are  di^persad^hrott^  luaoy^voliiBies  on  ihia  > 
abstruse  and  intricate  subject.  The  following  is  tbe  <Hitlai#.  i 
of  tUis  (realue:   '.  >    •'  ..    i    y. 

-■:•';         ,  ♦  ,   .  ...   .  .;  .  •••    ■•% 

',  -k  I  shaU deliver  the  chemical  histoty  of  caloric  qndjer  the  ,6>Uo«^.  t 
ing^^ections.  In  the  firsts  I  may  facilitate  the  prosecurioii  of  lhe,sut>r  » 
j^tby   taking  a  genera;!  view  of  th^  d'      *     *        '  '  . 

tl^  secpnd,  I  sjiall  consider  its  eff<^cts  ,  . 

laws  of  its  communication  and  propagf 
paralive  quantities  of  it  which  bodiej 
comparative  quantities  whfch  the  same 
concains  ;  under  the  sixth/  may  bfe  i 
.  ba^e   bee^  i(lvan(retl  with  I'egard  to  x\  ' 

ili  chemical  history- may  be  concluied 

causes  by  urhich  its  equilibrium  'is  subverted,  b^  hcA^  afitF<^old- 
p'roduc^d  ;  and  the  applications  of  these  to  (^rkctical  diemi^try.' 

.  Perhaps  no  subject  requires  a  more  strici.and  ondei^aiing  • 
attention  io  accuracy  of  language* than  tbal  iiq/K  befoee.iU.;* 
siode.mucjl)  of  the  embarraskmeot  and  ouofusi^nmttebiling  > 
ibarise's  from  the  use  of  equivocal  wordsroc-  those  whieU  are. 
feotidedon  some  secret  hypothesis  regacdiiigitveftftpa  irfi 
heat.  ■  We  cannot  bestow  unqtialified  coasKieadaljan  on  Df.' 
Murray  in.  this  respect.  At  the  very  x>o^i  lie  infurmsap^ 
'  If  a  piece  of  iron  be  made  red  hot^  we  ^ciosreiye, . jbai.  a^ 
quantiUf  oi  ^\\^i  we  call  heat>  that  411' of  a  oertainTaiibtlet 
powirf  has  been  int-roduced  into  it^  &c/  Hiere  weha^  an* 
a^siHnplion  of  its  independent  niateriahtyi*.  which  eatHiot  fail^ 
^19  given  bias  to  all  the  sub8e<|ueoi  reasonii)g;<5tf^/ik  power- 
too  i^  a  gross  misnomer;  in  tbe  power  there  is  n»  svhiiet/. 
alali,  since,  like  all  other  qualities,  it  makes  itself  immedii^* 
aiely  obviotis.ito  .the;;senseH*  What  is  realty  subtle  i^  the. 
<nbange  in  thet  be^t^d^body*'  wlndi  ^eludes  all  att^aipits. lo 
asceflaitt  or  mean^u^e .  k^  wkiUi  the  power  is  so  litrlkiog'aiadi 
impressive*      •  «        :  x  .  .  ;     : 

•  .Ou  ihe  sul^ect  of  thefmoOiiet»rs,  Dr.  Marorayihas  given,  ai 
hint  which  we  think  worthy  tt^e attention  of  phiiofii>pb<fi>^ 
f^lirenheit's  scale  is  cextainly  a  ver^'  acfaiUrary  aaditi<iriitot«i 
€li;v4C|iott4  J>r.  Ma  proposes  to  foros  a  scale  by  Usking  as  Kha 
\aJ6tceme  points,  the.  teiaperatum^s^fif  freeauag  and  hbiling) 
<|4UcfcsilTer ;  tbe<>pe being*— Sli''. of  Fahrenheit^  and  the  niiit^r 
tVZ^S  and  dividing  the  intermediate  space  itito  1000  pani*.: 
7Tbi^.4egn^e%w#ifla  thu8.be  sr^alkr  even  ^Inin  Fahrejiiieit'is. 
wj^QjU;  being; tou-mt^chiso  (p  be  inconvenient  either  in  the 
Construction  of  ttii&  instrument,  or  for  ob^fval^ioyn  >  fractional 
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pnrUmightin  general  be  disregarded;  abd  the  commence^ 
jnent  of  the  oumeratioQ  being  so  Xovf,  we  should  scarcelj 
ever  have  lo  express  negative  degrees.  The  commeiice* 
ment  of  the  scale  would  also  be  about  the  lowest  natural 
temperature. 

Dr.  Murray  has  greatly  enlivened  the  dryness  of  mere 
detail^  by  interweaving  with  Tt  historical  narrations  of  impor- 
tant discoveries,  and  the  jarring  sentiments  of  eminent  en- 
quirers. But  we  think  he  need  not  in  an  elementary  treatise 
have  gone  so  much  at  length  into  arguments  which  subse* 
quent  experiments  have  proved  ftiliacious.  He  might  surely 
have  spared  the  introduction  of  tables  of  the  expansibilities 
of  gasses,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  erroneous  (vid.  p. 
187,  vol.i.);  Mr.  Dal  ton  was  led  to  deny  the  curious  fact 
that  water  expands  as  it  approaches  near  to  the  point  of 
freezing.  The  expeximenls  of  Dr.  Hope,  howeyer,  have 
fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  singular  anomaly,  which 
was  first  remarked  by  J>r.  Crowue  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Under  these  circumsiances,was  it  worth 
while  to  orcupy  half  a  dozen  page^  in  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Datton's  objections,  particularly  when  he  has  since  nearly 
conceded  the  point  in  dispute  F^  We  know  not  how  Dr.  M. 
can  reconcile  this  fact  to  his  doctrine  of  ci^loric  being  the 
efficient  cause  of  ail  expansion  ;  a  dogma  which  he  assumes 
with  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  were  an  intuitive  truth.  He 
has  himself  devised  a  very  ingenious. and  satisfactoiy  method 
of  ettAblishing  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Into  a  jar  he  intfoduc- 
ed  two  coloured  liquors  of  equal  specific  gravity,  so  that 
either  would  rest  upon  the  other  without  mixture.  The  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  was  at  40^  the  point  nearly  at  which 
water  is  at  its  greatest  density.  By  applying  a  freezing 
mixture  to  the  superior  stratnm  of  fluid,  the  two  liquors  still 
eoQfinue  perfectly  distinct,  consequently  the  colder  liquor 
at  the  surface  is  lighter  and  less  dense  than  the  warmer  in- 
ferior stratum.  But  by  applying  the  freezing  mixture  ta 
the  inferior  stratum,  in  three  minutes  it  began  to  ascend  in 
streaks,  and  in  seven  and  a  half  minutes  the  colour  of  the 
whole  was  uniform,  ufTording  a  very  clear  proof  of  the  infe- 
rior density  of  the  water  at  the  lower  temperature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slow  commumcation  of  caloric,  Dr. 
lA.  has,  we  think,  introduced  much  frivolous  and  uainpor. 
Unt  matter.  But  the  fallacy  of  Count  Rumford'sexperi* 
ments,  intended  to  establish  the  non-conductiog  power  of 
flnidii,  is  well  pointed  out,  and  the  theory  iuelf  saiisl'actorily 
ivfuted.  The  great  difficulty  in  determining  this  point  ari« 
ses  from  the  impossibility  of  calculating  what  allowaoce 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  conducting  power  of  the  sides  of 
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the  vessel  containing  the  fluid.  An  experiment  of  the  au- 
thor's own  has  however  obviated  this  soorceof  uDcc^rtatoCy. 
He  ased  a  cyhnder  oF  ice,  of  which  the  teraperature^  of 
course  could  not  be  raised  above  ^9,"^,  and  he  found  Ihe 
heat  transmitted  downwards  in  this  vessel,  both  when  oiU 
and  still  more  rapidly,  when  mercury  received  heat  from  its 
surface. 

We  cannot  object  (as  we  have  upon  less  interesting  subjects) 
to  the  minuteness  with  which  are  detailed  the  experiments 
on  the  radiation  of  heat.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Mr. 
Scheele's  researches  on  this  curious  subject,  related  in  his 
treatise  on  Air  and  Fire,  cahnot  be  too  much  admired.  Lat- 
terly, the  great  discovery  of  Herscheil  on  the  calorific  rays 
of  the  solar  beam,  has  formed  a -new  epoch  in  the  history  of 

Khilosopby ;  and  still  more  recently,  the  experiments  of 
ir.  Leslie  have  been  received  witli*  merited  approbation 
by  all  scientific  enquirers.  Mr.  Leslie  concluded  from  ail 
his  observations,  that  radiant  caloric  is  not  light,  nor  a  sub- 
tle finid,  projected  in  right  lines  with  velocity  ;  but  that  it 
is  pulsations  or  undulations  of  the  ambient  air  propagated 
from  the  heated  surface  in  an  extended  chain.  DiA'erent 
kinds  of  surface  at  the  same  temperature  radiate  apparently 
very  different  quantities  of  caloric :  this  difference  Mr. 
Leslie  deduced  from  the  more  or  less  perfect  contact  of 
atmospheric  air  with  these  surfares ;  those  with  which  the 
air  comes  into  the  closest  contact,  of  course  communicate  lo 
it  the  largest  quantity  of  caloric,  and  with  the  greatest  re- 
pidity  ;  and  from  them  therefore  the  calotific  emanation  at  a 
given  temperature  will  appear  lo  t>e  the  greatest. 

Dr»  Murray  is  not  contented  whh  this  hypothesis.  He 
objects  that  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  radiant 
cAtoric,  if  material,  has  the  power  of  passing  through  trans* 
parent  bodies;  an  assuinplion  which  is  neither  just  norne- 
cessnry.  How,  he  asks,  is  the  velocity  oi  communtcatian  to 
be  accounted  turi^  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  succession 
of  healed  particles  of  air  dart  from  the  heated  body,  and  im- 
pinge on  the  body,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised. 
Nor  can  the  portion  of  air  heated  and  expanded  at  the  hot 
surface,  change  its  place,  be  moved  forwards, and  thus  reach 
the  body  which  becomes  heated.  It  oaly  remains  then  to 
suppose,  that  by  the  heated  body  the  air  is  thrown  into  os> 
ciiiatioiis  or  undulations  :  that  thci^e  continually  renewed  nt 
Its  surface,  are  propagated  in  a  right  line  ;  and  that  at  such 
undnlatioii  caloric  is  discharged,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  I'or- 
wtrd  with  the  same  velocity.  .  Such  are  Dr.  Murray's  ob- 
jections. But  we  doubt  whether  he  has  entered  into  the 
tnie  spirit  of  ^^r.  Lesht-'s  hyp'Uhesu.     We  apprehend  that 
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'  thtsB  i•cH}(llion9'^r«  bA  colaqdv9flk9.be  %  m^itHm*  of  -coin- 

■  vejrmee^iorr^  ihai  pacli^lrof.  c8loric;«re  carried  forw^ird.in 

lbi»miiiitnef«  ftmm  #m  valfie  .to  Another :   but  jthat  the  yqry 

*  tt^atfoee-  of  dukirh^'iUeUr  Bke  the  f stetice  uf^ound,  qoDsists 
.  ifhihase.itMiAUatioiia  ^  that:  tbs'  pidsfs  of-tbe  vibrating  fluid,- 
«  dbelflg  oQuidMiaicftiecl  to  olbec.boaies^  catt9e  their  expansion ; 

and  by  their  ioipieMioQ  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
,( -imVety^NceM  the  Kdaatioocof  beM*  The  laws  of  hydrosta- 
i .  tics,  demonstrate,  that  from  a  sudden  and  violent  expansion 
.   aueh  osdUaiUona  must  be  excited,   and  that  they  will  be 

*  propagated. iir  tb«way  supposed  by  Mr.  Leslie.  jSntwhe* 
ther.lhe  calorific  undulations  (supposing  such  to  exist)  mny 

«  not  reside  in  a  matter  more  subtle  than  the  ambient  ^ir,  may 
perhaps  be  jtuitiy  doubted. 

No  subject  4s  surrounded  with  jsnreater  difficulties  than 

*  the  attempt  to  determine  experimentally  what  is  term^ed  the 
.    C0padtui  of  bodicH  for  caloric ;  or,  in  plain  language,  the  ef- 

fectstyasBieasured  by  the  thermometer, of anninilbrm calorific 
.or  frigai-iiic  cause  acting  upon  the  different  species  of  mat- 
ter.    U;  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce  it^  to. any  nni« 

,  Jorm  Jaw^v^ererv  svbsfitnc^  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  power, 
which  can  be  cbscovered  only  by  trial,  precisely  in  the  ^O^e 

.  .^oanjOer  ^$  everybody  Ims  its  peculiar  chemical  affinities.  The 
sietittMla^OQ  of  solving  the  problem  have  been  very  variojus; 

*  mor  i^  tb^ce  toy  oqe  )vbich  is  not  liable  to  tnany  ol>jection8, 
t    «ul  exposed,  to  different  sources  of  error.  *  No*  Wonder  then 

:  tb^t  the  results  liave .  been  so  discordant.     Dr.  M  iirray  \\m 

i    .gi«en  a-tablCf  compitedwith  considerable  lal^ur,  of  capaci* 

ties  determined   by  different  writers.    The  labours  of  Dr. 

5    :  Cr^alvCord  form  the  basis  of  this  table.    Dr.  Irvine  has  deter- 

^  mined  4  (be.  capacities  of  a  few  substances.    Those  of  <bc 

flset^htM  been  ftiwtt^bed  by  Wilcke  :  other  articles  have 

^baM(r'fi|pi^dJftmiCa4olin^  Lavoi  Laplace.  Hio^ 

of  diCTerf  t^.  kinds  of  woods  Are  taken  from  some  late  ex. 

p«riailAnU  9f  31eyer  made  ,pn  tbejr  conducting  power.     A 

£ew,Otlier  articles  are  from  »  table  published  by  Magellan  ; 

it  Wf^ld  ^em  im  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kirv? an^  tbough  this 

potntu3.iiot^rteotly  clear.     After  all  it  may  be  questioned 

whetbetthi>  be  o^itone  of  the  dificiles  fiuga,  on  which  inge- 

oiaua  m^^'mploy  much  time  and  labour  to  no  very  obviously 

.'useful  put  pose.     Itniav  bti.  however,  that  thes^  tables  may 

serve  at  some  future  tiiue,  as  an  additional  method  .oFdis- 

covering  the  species  of  uuknown   bodies,  as  at  preseut  we 

use  tubleib of  specific  gruvify  tor  ttie  same  purpose. 

In  ihe  doctiine  of  laftnt  caigrk, -  onv  author  confirms 
him*«lf  aliftotit  eutirelv  to  the  experiments  of  its  celebrated 
aAitbur,  Dr..  Black.     VVbatevar  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
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traA'  i3f  tKe'  theorr;  we  cainnit  bat  miam^  with,  prl  MuriMi    ^ 
ike    character  of  origrnal  genius  and  prcibond   reHn{TO\  ^' ', 
which  stamp  the  mind  that  produced  iU    Oa.  Black  cgucm9hi;-^'<p'; ; 
edthe  forcBsof  mailer^  whether  Id  the  stateofgasoffflaidsvlo^  ^^;  ' 
be  owing  to  a  chemical  oombioation  of  ealovib. whb  ihe^pai^ )    . 
tides  of  the  body  fuied  or  vaporized.     His  feUow  laham«rt 
andco^ad}uU)r>  Dr.  Irvine,  conceived  thai  the  phoeiiomeiia  of: 
the  apparent  ab80q>tion  or  evanescence  of  calorie  in  the; 
fosioq  of  bodies,  *or  their,  conversion  into  gas,  was  owiwgL 
simply   to  ft  change  of  capacity  in   the  body  andergwigk  \  \. 
fttsien  or  vaporization.  Dr. -Murray  thinks  this  latter doctrinor    ',    ^ 
less  hypotlieticaly  more  simple  and  comprehensive,  than.l)r«a   '"  r 
Black*:!  theory.     Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  eKisle^fi^  ^.  ' 
of  caloric  as  an  independent  substance^  williiot  t|iifik';tj^  >^ 
_  worth  while-  to  examine  very  critically  into  the  in^iUi^eit||de)rl   ; 
*  Ifaft  one  or.  the  other.  '  »•/:.)  iti-ii'l. 

;..   ^  Hie  problem  ofdeterminmg.the^e#aaliVjf  eflcMhxkiin'bont    s, 
.  flitSy  or  of  fixing  the  natnr^  Krra,  isatteofdcd  with  ^  mpichi 
.  diificnity,  and  indeed  rtsto  ttpnn  so^wiany  asstfoiption^  jofi 
which  if  one   be  false  liie  whoJe  siiperstiw^^UKe  falls  10  |i^ 

f  round,  that  we  perfecfelr  agree  with  Dr..  Marray  in  ooiii*-i 
ering  it '  rather  as  a  subj>'ct  of  curiosity  than.  Utility.'    iUal 
are  inclined  indeed  to  regordit  as  another  cjiample  of  cH^  ( 
misdirection  of  talents  to  subjeoif  nrhiok  are  absokitely  out  of 
Uie  sphere  of  human  intellect.-  '•  1 

•  On^ttie  mi  urt  of  caloric,   Dr. 'Murray  ex€£ts  a]lhifrioffe<r 
noity  in  support  of  the.  theory  which  ascrtbea  to  itan  iadon 
pendent   m«iierial   existence  ;  and  laboiira^bard  to  lefnla  thtt? 
objections  wtiich   have  been  brought*  against  it»  ^  In  ogc 
mind^the  experimi?nt  of  M  r.  Davy,  who  excited  beat  enough* 
to  melt  iee  in  vacuo,  with  an  apparatus  insulated  upon  ice>  ii? 
quite  decisive  of  the  question  ;  nor  can  any  thing  he  more' 
unhappy  thun  Dr.  Murray's  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  bis. 
favourile  hypothesis.  'It  is-  evident,'  be  says/  that  this  ques* 
tion    is   not  to   he  decided   merely  from  a  single  difficulty, 
attending  one  of  the  hypotheses.'     But  what  would  an  isi*-) 
partial  jadge  say  of  the  Newtonian  systeinjif.tiie moiicms  of: 
one  balf^f  the  |*ianets,  or^oy  other  striking  phepaomenocM-v. 
were'  in  direct  opposition  to  11  ?    Is  it  not  more  liberal  ajt)^ 
more  candid  to   acknowledge  our  ignorancei  than^^q^^iayftt 
r^coui^  to  such  wretched  slnfts  mi  support  Q4^)allJ^Jthforyl^/  ^ 
'  The  radiationof  calr)rie/  he  adds  *  is  aisoili«f.«oet{fii vocal.' 
proof,  of  its^^natefiiaiity/ .  3alJii^  Leslie^  whose  iagirity  ia- 
indisputable^,  and   to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  •o;fliUdh  «tfi 
ism  'tnoWT^ge-of  .th»  lai^sbf  radiattioni  bas-drawn>0op^ 

t'  (tsiteccinolt^a.     Ind^^dwe  do  not  think  that  Dr«i  Murray  f 
as  4»rought*ilir  unpHjiidiced    mind  to  tihe  qiif#kiQ«.    Tbei   - 
j«dg|iieii€  is.fr]S|iit«fl ji itnode  Ibr.siaxe  of  laftgua^e  ; »xi.d  Jir  ( 
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Mm  wbicb  it  tb««  gtTen  irrestttUily  warpfiiH  bii  anbae- 
qoeBt  reoBOoing.  Tne 'ftimpk  niRtt«r  of  fact  with  regard  lo 
beat  101  that  bodies  have  a  constant  tendency  to  arrive  at  a 
oooimon  teai|ierat«re.  This  fact'Dr.  Murray  has  expressed 
bv  a  quaotky  of  cakme  pasting  from  one  body  into  another,  . 
absorption  taking  place  in  one  case,  and  omission  in  another; 
and  be  hat  pr^nmed  that  each  thermometrical  degree  it 
the  precise  measure  of  a  corresponding  portion  o(  caloric. 
All  this  is  perfectly  hypothetical,  and  in  some  instances 
quite  irreconcileable  with  the  matter  of  fact.  It  is  the  po- 
verty of  language  only  that  constrains  us  to  adopt  this  phra- 
aeo)o||y;  In  the  use  of  the  word  motion  we  have  an  exam* 
|rie  ot  a  similar  necessity  imposed  on  us  ;  for  the  convenience 
•  of  communication,  we  say  that  motion  passes  out  of  one  body 
liio  another;  that  the  quantity  lost  by  the  one  is  gained  by 
the  other;  we  divide  the  motion  of  a  body  into  parts,  and 
apply  arbitrary  measures  to  it.  All  this  would  seem  directly 
to  imply,  that  motion  is  something  that  has  a  distinct  and 
ifldapendeiit  existence,,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is 
suppose^  of  caloric  by  those  who  contend  for  its  ' 
iMepeodent  materiality.  But  who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  that  the  idea  of  motion,  imiependent  of  the  moving 
bodyi  is  quite  incomprehensible ;  and  that  theAe  phrases  ex^ 
preys  no  more  than  the  laws  observed  among  bodies,  when 
ifaey  change  their  relative  situations  i 

Tbit  elaborate  treatise  on  caloric  is  concluded  by  conside- 
rations on  the  sourett  of  variation  of  temperaturt,  and  iht  ap^ 
plication  of  these  to  practical  chemistrt/,  Under  this  head  is 
introduced  the  theory  and  description  of  furnaces;  in  which 
however  we  meet  with  nothing  differing  from  preceding 
works.  The  methods  of  exciting  heat  by  the  sun's  rays,  by 
the  bloWi^pipe,  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas;  Qr,  what  is  still 
more  poWerFul.  by  the  united  streams  of  oxygen  and. hydro- 
gen gases.  11ie  methods  of  producing  artificial  co|d  are 
next  explained,  the  theory  ctenrly  stated,  and  the  several 
circumstances  which  influence  the  experiment  and  vary  the 
result  properly  adverted  to.  A  table  of  freeaung  mixtures  is 
added,  from  the  experiments  of  Walker  and  Lowit2.  Ano- 
ther, which  exhibits  the  principal  points  ,  that  have  beea 
^ milked  in  the  scale  of  heat,  from  the  ffreaXest  artificial  cold 
'jj^et  measured  (which  is  marked  at  9I  ot  Fahrenheit,  to  MO* 
omhe  extremity  of  the  scale  of  Wedgwood's  thermometer, 
which  is  thought  to  answer  to  3^i77*^  of  Fahrenheit)  closes 
the  discussion.  ^ 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  conclude  our  account  of  this  work 
with  the  analysis  of  this  part,  which,  though  a  small  part  of 
the  whole,  has  demanded  more  original  labour  than  any  ottier 
portion  of  these  volumes.    Nor  can  we  even  spare  the  space  * 
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for  raakicigaD;  extracU  %&  a  fpecimen  of  the  execotumof 
the  work.,  We  mufit  amieni  ourtelves  with  sajmg,  that.tite 
second  volume  treats  Of  simple  gases,  of  simple  iQflaaiiuft- 
bJes,  HXid  iif  undiifompostd  uci4t\  the*  thinly  of  mdaU  ini4 
mrth$\  tbe  fourth,  (^i vigtiabU  wkA  aniaml  mbtktneu.  *We 
were  .at  a  loss  where  to  look  foe  the  alkalis :  but  we  Ami  Uae 
two  fixed  alkalis  sukfoined  io  amoiotik  (  which  very  pri»- 
per\y  finds  its  place  among  the  compottnds  of  nitrogen  gM« 
Mineral  waters,  and  a  dissertation  <>ii  the  formation  of  mint' 
rat  suhstatsces,  atU  their  arrangement  as  composing  the  siruc- 
ture  of  the  globe,  form  an  appendix  to  the  third  volume.  The 
disserlt^tion  gives  a  view  of  the  Wernerian  and  IIuttoaia« 
hypothei>e8 ;  io  the  former  of  which  the  author  gives  a  de- 
cided preference* 

Our  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  this  system  of 
chemistry  may  be  collected  from  the.  few  stricUires  we  have 
thought  necessary  to  make  on  the  part  we  have  particaladjr 
examined*  We  think  the  author  Iihs  been  too  dtfioi^e  in  hts 
mode  of  canvassing  controverted  points;  and  that  in  VHwrf 
places  the  matter  would  be  improved  by  compression.  We 
ihink  loo  thathe  has  been  too  resolutely  beninpon  as^iigMig 
what  lie  deems  an  adequate  cause  for  every  pheiKtiaenon  ;  « 
task  which^  in  the  present  imperfect  state  o^  «ttr  knowledf^ 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  talents  tiie  most  spleiKlid.  ikit 
they  will  not  be  disappointed  who  expect  froai  this  systeni 
an  ample,  lun^inous,  and  well-arranged  view  of  all  d.«  w^. 
portant  facts  connected  with  the  scitiace  up  to  the  a^aflf 
Us  publiculiou. 


Art  XV .-^Veace  without  Dishonour,  fVar  without  IIvjk  :  <ih 

•  Argnment  against  War  with  Great  Britaiii :  rvcenfiif  pH^- 

•  Kihed  at   Boston,       Bj/  an  A mtrican  Farmer,     L.i.idoii. 
Butterworib.     1807. 

THE  author  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  ha<;  etnj^^.uod 
e^ery  effort  to  dissuade  his  cmintry  from  engagin:^  va  w^r 
with  Great  Bnlitin.  He  endeavours , to  convitice  his  felltnv 
cititensof  llie  impolicy  and  folly  of  siK*h  an  unHcri.MkinL': 
he  shews  ihetn  that  they  are  totally  unprepaiod  for  socii  .in 
event ;  that  their  military  resiources  are  not  sufKcieiu  for 
their  own  defence,  and  much  less  lor  ortVnsivc  opeintiof.s  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  war  into  wliich  they  were  aU)Ut  r> 
rush,  could  not  be  justified  by  any  arj^umentsof  exjkHJitjjtv 
or  inoiUis. 
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^Wsr»  at  all  tfmes  a  puBlic  rafamTfy,  becomes  pecutiarlj  flAlroH' 
m§  and  destractife  to  a  nadon^  wbich  has  be^  for  twenty  four' 
jears  exciusif ely  de? otcd  to  Ihe  arts  of  peace;  which  has  nbg-* 
lictcd  arery  nean  of  national  defence;  which  has  devoted  none  nf 
U$  r^veiraet  to  a  wise  preparation  for  war,  to  which  all  nations  are> 
occasloflally  eipoted.  It  is  pi*ctiiiarly  alarming  to  a  nation,  go* 
Tmed  by  an  administfalioii  not  only  destttule  of  military  ta!enis,i 
tet  wha  have  always  avowad  their  opposition  to  every  thing  like, 
military  preparation;  and  who,  while  they  have  professed  to  rely 
npon  the  most  frail  of  all  supports,  the  justice  of  nations,  and  haf  e  > 
therefore  neglected  every  mean  of  preparation  ordefqice,  haveraosl 
fmforiuttiUeiif  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  most  awful  precipice, 
where  we  have  no  alternative  but  either  to  plunge  headlong  to  a 
Certain  and  destructWe  fate,  or  to  retrace  our  steps^  as  ih^  say^ 
with  ignominy  and  disgrace.* 

He  aothor  exauiines,  with  singular  impartiafityy  the  , 
tonspittinta  which  America  bad  to  prOcfuce  against  Great 
Britain^  as  a  canseof  war.  These  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  attack  open  the  Cheitapeake  ;^  and  though  we  do  not 
CQlirely  ooincioe  with  all  that  the  author  has  said  on  this^ 
sabjecty  yet  the  representation  oF  the  case  which  he  has 
given  th^ws  that  our  conduct  was  on  the  whole  hardly 
less  cnlpable  than  that  of  the  Americans.  Though  of  tlie 
ftv6  men  who  were  demanded  by  Captain  Humphreys  of 
Ibe  cottunander  of  Uie  Chesapeake,  four  were  native  Bri- 
liab  Mibjects,  and  the  fifth  had  volnntarily  entered  into  our 
aenrice^  still  we  think  that  Admiral  Bt  rkelejf,  instead  oFem« 
ptoyiDg  force,  ou£hi/rrs/ to  have  iai^  the  case  before  the' 
Brkiib  government,  that,  if  possible^  redress  might  have 
Wen  obtained  by  peaceful  remonf^tmnre  with  the  Aftiertcao 

Svernonent,  before  violence  was  employed  to  procdre  satis* 
:tib|i.  For  if  we  permit  every  British  officeTt  for  atiy  »&\ 
front  or  ij\jury  wbich  he  supposes  thai  the  states  to  wiiich 
^  he  beJopgs  iiuiy  have  snslained,  immediately  and  at  bis 
-pleasure  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  we  in  fact  ^ive  llie 
power  of  making  war  to  the  couimander  of  every  ship  in 
ibel^riti&h  navy.  The  eon^cfucncei  wlitoh^may  ariae  fr6m 
auch  permission^  owing  to  ilie  temerity^  tlie  impetupsitji^ 
and  the  violence  of  so  many  diderent  individuals,  witLoS 
iliemselvea  furnish  a  very  {kiWerUil  ^argumeuit  against- ^ibe^ 
grant  iiesides,  when  the  iuin^iM  of  ^oue  stole.  W  heeu' 
insulted,  or  its  rights  inx^ailedr  by  another r  at.  haai at  dik 
times  been  the. post  a|>provied  u4iigc  ta  deniaud ''8atiat»clJon,> 
^  And  not  iq  employ  force  tiM  s«iis)aelio»  hasi>ee^  denied^  *>.  -i 
A  ship  of  war.onUie  ;sea»-  tike^a  fort(e&t\;(Mi  kuMk,  M^y^ 
be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  soverei{^  povtec^ 
of  tbe  state  to  which  ii  betoHgn,    To  employ  force  in-order 
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to  search  neutial,  ox  friendty,^  jfN ps,.  off  ifar,.  (pr  inertfsh  m 
for  any  other  cause,  it  y^irltrtiny  to  perpf Irate  an  outrage» 
amounting  to  an  act  of  war  on  that  state,  in   the.tau^e 
manner  as  if  we  were  to  ma|cf!  a  forcible  nrupUon  .into  one 
of  Us  fortified  towns.' ^  oath  ^ must  be  considered  as  lawle/M 
aggressions  on  the  sovereignly  of  the  slate  which  we  attache,    . 
till  iiegQciutiou  and  remoiistraiipe  have  first  ,b^en  tfried   ta 
vain.     Wlieu  an  injury  has  teen  doi\e  by  one  iadividWi^l  p3 
another^   we  do  not  pejniit  the.ii^ijure^  individual  to   be  tl^ 
avenger  of  his  own  wrong.  .  He  oiujst  submit  jhis.cafte  ^ 
third  persons,  who  are  indifferent^  both  to  tbe  accuser  «iKi 
the  accused.      When   one    nation  comDiiis   any    injusti^ 
against  an oiher,    there  is  unhappily  no  superior  jarisdictkiQ 
with  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  which    can  eic amine  tbe 
niatter  iii  <}uestion,  and  pronounce  a  just  sentence  accord  i^^ 
to  (he  circumstances  of  the  case.     But  still  ajl  civiliss^d 
nations  have  generally  agreed  to  try   the  effect  of  jp(iic|f£ 
discussion,  before  they  have  recourse  to  viokr nee  and  blood-, 
shed.     For  whatever  be  the  case  in   practice,  die  £f^vero- 
ments'of 'fiurope  do,  ia   theory,  acknowledge  the  au|^eife 
jurisdiction  of  ''reason  ;*  and   no  government  preteodui^ i(» 
t>e  Chvistfati  will   deny   the  righteous  goVermitieM'<M^  Ihe 
Deity.      From  that  government  they  profess  to  etpcct'^A 
favotirable  issue,   even  to  their  militar}'  exerttpns.  accordttigp 
to  the  justice  of  their  cause.     Hence   rattoual'^fiscussion  of 
thf^  grounds  of  war  becomes  more  awfullj^  necessary  before 
war  IS  declared.    The  injuries  which  nations  do  to  eac*h oilier 
must  be  done  by  individuals.  I'tut  individual  are  liable  to  erroft^ 
and  to  nets  prompted  by  passion  or   by   interest,  which  ike 
state  may  not  permit,  but   may  be  willing  to  disclaim*     But  * 
if  ^e  individual  of  one  nation  be  su<}ered  to  resent  tbe 
'   real  or  supposed  wrongs  which  lie   receives  from  the  fivdi^ 
vidua!   of  another,    without   pn  tbe 

governmentof  the  country  t^  w  the 

nature  and  circuinstaiices  of   th  the 

'   same  solecism  in  politics  as  we  si  V  if 

we  were  to  suffer  an  individual  ti  :ase« 

Admiral  Berkeley-had  certainly  ^  Uitii 

a!j;aitist  the  American  eaptaiu  for  ftook 

ills  squadron,  but  ought  he  to  have  songht  nslifi:^  by  force* 
witiiout  first  acquainting  hts  gorerniiTent  with  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  without  that  govj^rinnent  first  sfekuig 
•Htisfaction  ifomi  th^  American  bv  mil4e«ble'  hut  dYgpuified 
remonstrance  f  I^it  as  the  British  government  ha^t?  e«- 
*  pressed  their  will'ngness  to.  majce  repaiatiou  lor  the  attnirk 
1UU  the  Chesapeake,  timt  attack  cannot  be  conswiered  as  a' 
♦tjfficicot  grott^id  torwai-vn  the  jtarfof  tl;tr  .tirteiiVHii  go* 
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Ternment;  for  an  injury,  for  which  the  offending  parly  it 
willing  to  make  satisfaction^  loses  the  character  of  injury, 
and  ceases  to  be  a  reasonable  pretext  for  hostility. 

But  even  placing  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
most  oflensive  point  of  view,  and  even  supposing  it 
accompanied  with  all  the  aggravations  of  cruelty  and  in- 
sult, which  the  American  president  and  his  party  have 
represented)  still  it  appears  that  this  gentleman  and  his 
associates,  who  in  this  case  seem  so  superlatively  ^en» 
sitive  of  the  national  honour  and  independence  of  their 
marine,  have  submitted  with  passive  apathy  to  worse  indigni- 
ties which  they  have  experienced  from  France.  When  France 
assailed  the  claiborous  American  either  with  insult  or  with 
outrage,  with  words  or  blows,  the  republican  recreant 
crouches  like  a  timid  spaniel  before  the  imperial  slave  ;  but 
when  a  British  officer  resents  in  an  informal  manner  an 
act  of  treachery  and  injustice,  the  Gallo-American  raves  and 
foams  like  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  following  fact  will 
shew  how  tamely  the  Americans  can  endure  to  have  even 
their  ships  of  war  searched  by  the  French  : 

5  In  tlie  year  180i),  Admiral  Willaames  met  with  an  American  brig 
at  tea ;  be  fouoil  in  her  four  deserters,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Valeareusefiifate.  Not  content  with  taking  them  out^  he  writes  a 
letter*  in  a  most  indignant  strain,  to  his  minister  at  our  Court,  and 
desires  him  to  demaml  satisfaction  for  this  misconduct ;  not  for  the 


♦  *  7b  Gen,  Turrtau,  French  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
.  •  MY  lO«D, 

*  You  harelrairnt  by  the  arriral  of  wme  of  my  scattered  ^ips  in  America,  the 
iinfortmmtF.  eveot  by  tvhich  they  were  separated  from  me.*  [Mere  Admiral  Wii- 
laiimez  gtvc»  the  detail  of  the  tempest  That  at  this  date  the  Foudroyant  was 
nearly  new  masted  ;  and  proceeds  to  enforce  to  General  TurrKau,  how  necessary 
it  mas  that  the  shipa  which  had  put  into  the  Ameri<*an  ports  in  distress,  should 
hapten  to />iD  him  at  the  Uavanna,  where  his  squadron  if  collected  and  united  to 
i\\e  iipani»h  ibroe  at  that  place,  would  in  effect  oppose  a  strong  squadron,  and  dou* 
bic  to  that  of  the  Eogluth*;  who  at  Jamaica,  have  only  two  line  of  battle  ships. 
Admtial  Willaumtz  further  says,  that  he  pnrpo:M>d  pAng  to  Vera  Croz,  agreca> 
biy  to  theproje«rt  ofthe  government  of  the  Spanish  (obnyof  Haranna,  to  bring 
some  millions  of  doliars,  which  he  states  wiil  be  more  apropos,  as  the  French  Em- 
peror had  a  right  to  the  payment  of  one  million  of  dollars,  of  which  the  scarc'ty 
was  very  gratt  at  the  island  of  Cuba.' Admiral  WIMattmex  then  continues,]  *  I 
have  just  apprehended  four  seamen,  deserters  from  theValeureosofrigUe,'  which 
I  found  on  board  an  American  brig,  where  they  had  engaged  at  seventeen  dollars 
per  thonth.  No.v,  sir,  if  you  can  suixjeed  in  making  the  American  government 
pay  down  a  compensation  fbr  tbi$  mtscondnct  in  seducing  thu^onr  iieamen,  vuu 
will  punish  it  by  making  it  smart  in  that  point  in  wfatcb  it  feds  moftt,  viz.  its  axa- 
rice  in  money  ;  and  with  so  much  the  more  justice,  as  theae  people  (meaning  the 
American  merchants)  have  for  three  years  past  been  contiuuaUy  ii\}«M:uDg  tmr 
marine  by  seducing  our  best  seamen  from  us. 

(Signed)  «  LeC.  Arl.  P.  WILL.VUMEZ** 

'  On  U^td  the  Foudroyaati  HtTanoai  25th  Octoi»cr,  lbO<).» 
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aiiseoiid«ct  of  one  of  oar  public  officers,  in  enlisting  his  men  an^ 
refnsiug  to  delirer  them  when  demanded,  bu^  for  the  misconduct 
of  a  private  citizen,  in  daring  to  cmplojf  men  who  had  been  onc^ln 
Jthe  serrice  of  hit  Imperial  Majesty.* 

The  foUowiog  will  shew  the  encouragement  which  the 
AmeriomDt  faaregiTcn  to  deserters  from  the  British  fleet : 

^  That  Admiral  Berkeley  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  total  de* 
stmctionofthe  British  squadron  on  our  coasts,  the  following  facts 
seem  to  establish  :  1st,  It  is  alledged  that  desertion  had  become  so 
frequent,  that  the  British  .squadron  had  lost  nearly  an  hundred 
men  betweea  March  and  June;  and  great  rewards  had  been  offend 
at  Halifax,  by  the  Province^  for  the  apprehension  of  these  deser. 
ters.  ^ly^  Although  Captain  Barron  gave  such  wretched  prO'' 
tection  to  the  deluded  men  who  entered  on  board  his  ship,  still  th<y 
example  was  so  contagious,' that  immediately  after ^  tiiree  men  de** 
sorted,  landed  near  Hampton,  and.  were  secreted  by  our  inhabitants.' 
Nineteen  British  seamen  rose  upon  a  Britbh  cutter,  and  brought 
her  into  the  Delaware,  where  they  landed,  were  protected,  and 
hare  not  been  delifcred  up  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  newspapers  con- 
gratukited  ^'  these  much  infured  and  high-sphrited  nmn  "  on  their 
success.  Six  men  ran  away  with  a  boat  of  tlie  Colambine^  at  New*^ 
York ;  and  six  more  iaiulBd  at  New^York,  from  tho  Jason,  and  ari 
all  concealed  in  our  country.  And  lastly,  sixty-five  sailorsr  rofi^ 
upon  their  officers,  in  the  Jason,  with  the  ia teat  of  escaping  ia  our 
friendly  shores  \  and  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  and  spirited  interference  of  their  officers.  This  fri> 
gate  has  siqce  arrifed  at  HalifaX)  with  fifty  of  her  crew  in  irons^ 
so  that  her  cruise  against  her  lawful  enemy  was  defeated/ 

The  anther  gives  the  followiog  accoant  of  tlie  military 
resources  of  America : 

'  If  our  tittle  band  of  3000  soldiers  could  be  drawn  off  from 
the  defence  of  a  frontier'  of  5000  miles,  and  frorn  our  tottering  forts, 
more  dangerous  to  their  defenders  than  their  assailants;  and  if  Mr., 
Jefferson '  could  by  the  force  of  reason  persuade  our  enemies  to 
enter  a  small  defile,  like  that  of  Tbcrmopylas,  perbjip»  even  ihis  lit- 
tle knot  of  heroes  might  be  immortalized  bj  victory.  So  a!so,  if 
our  enemies  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  run  their  line  of  battle 
ships  aground  in  C&nvenitnt  numbers,  Mr.  Jcffeison*s  naval  force 
would  be  found  very  effective  ;  or,  which  would  be  s»u1l  n»oreconve-« 
nieiit,  And  good-humoured  on  the  part  of  our  enemieti,  if  they  would 
send  one  ship  at  a  time,  to  permit  Mr.  Fulton  to  make  three  or  four 
experimentfti  we  could  in  the  course  of  two  years  destroy  the  British 
navy, 

*  But  we  Have  100,000  militia,  and  we  can  by  the  very  cheap  pro« 
cess  ol  an  act  of  Congress,  increase  this  number  at  pleasure.     It  the 
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ilftr  w2i  to  6c  B  liefensive  one  like  the  last,  it  mist  te  admitted,. 
•faiMWs  speoe^ oT fi;fce  irtay  be  calculated  up'-n.  "Biitlhe  militia 
^SnnoTbe  mVirchetl  wit  bttfte  United  Slates,  an^  We  have  i^o  use  for 
ibcm  within' 

*  But  ihty  wowld  volntttefr  their  •nervtces  to  takeCfinada  andNov(]i 
^todlfa*     I  do  hot  say  that  Hiis'tichievemenf'  ift    fmpossible  ;  but   I 
•lii  aseprited,  tbaiuur  pubhck  writers  sbtniKf'be  no   Ttitle  f|»anng' 
of  our  feelinj^s   aa  to  recall  tht^se  two  scenes  of  our   misfortune. 
libfT  plains^  of  At>rahainf;aml  ththiahhiiis  of  Peliobicat,  ^kiliit  no 
l^ninirable  monDmeota  pf  vitiiec  our  po^fer  ort  eamltict/ 
,j  V  B^t  perhaps  we  might  have  better  biicces&in:  another  ftdomp^.r^ 
Mrhapa  with  the  lo^of  tw^Rty.  thousasd  men,  and  the  expcjnca*  pi'>^ 
fjfty  miUioRs  of  dollars,  we  raiglit  take  and  garrison   those  proviii*-  i 
*  ^a,  with  the  e^iceptton  of  the  city  of  Quebec  ;   that  city  we  proba*. 
%\y  could  not  take.    Suppose  us  then  in  quiet  ^possession  of  these  pro*-  * 
-fincea ;  of  what  ben^it.  wjUthey  be  tp  us,  or  what  injury  the  loss  of  ' 
tbciA  Ui  our  cft^my  i /Vo.  her  theyhave  bren  a  constant  aource-  of 
expeiice.  ..To.  MS  the  09^  would  add  a  mess  of  population,  hostile  to 
i^in  ft^eiingf)  languagi^^ manners,. religion,  and  attached,   sincerely. 
i||k1  ifrrecoverftbly  soi|  ^0*  the  nation  whose  power  and  ascendancy  i 
^c  havf.  the  higbast  ataaoR  to  dread.     Every  Canadian  is  a  FreneK- 
'  kves  JU>.  their,  priests,  they  citn  easily  he  per^oaded  , 
»al  Wnoer  of  -France |  wbeneier   the  Emperor, 
id  b)'lke.Sovcrei|gn.I:Vimii,  shall  tbink  proper  io 

dCanadtaiHy  disciplined^by  French  veteraft'Offioert,* 
inctW  w)tb  >50,000  LooisianiaJiSi  Mcbo  ateequaUy 
teran^  feelings,  wdukl  become  ,iPeryJuncomlbrti^te< 
!  United  Stales?. 

doet^JU^t.uifer  a  more  tempting. prize.-r--A  eountiy< 
poor,  miserable,  producing  no  staple  article,  populated  by  men 
tfabittered  against  as,  by  a  thousand  recollections,  and 'who,  proba* 
bly,  in  half  a  century  will  not  have  forgotten  their  dtep.rootrd 
prejudices  against  us  and  our  system  of  government*  We  cannot, 
moreover,  retain  Halifax,  without  a  superior  naval  force. 
'  •  It  wjU  not  be  prt'tendcdi  therefore,  that  our  existing  tkilitarf. 
means,  directed  and  applied  by  our  pacific  commander  in  chief, 
ought   to  inspire  great  confidence  in  success/ 

From  erery  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  subject^  it 
appears  to  as  ihatp^ace  is  the  interest o'fA,merica  eVeii  more 
than  of  Great.  Britain.  .'Both  countries  will  auffer  great 
pfJYations  in  the  coDledt,but.America!will' suffer  uxost.  Five-, 
tifthff  of  the  coltoii  ^vhich  is  use<;f  in.  ibis  cpuiilry  is  s/aid.to 
he  the  produce  of  America  j  but  while  we  hav-e  ships  and 
capital,  w^  shaU  never  f^iperi^fiqe  i^;^^rtb .  af,  thai  article  -^ 
and  even  the  avartce  of  America  is  a  stronger  passion  Ihan 
Ler  palricitUio.  '  AmeiH^^hn^a^  obt;  likeokteTt^ocfatriesy'ahy 
V.4r^  PMpuUlraiifairjuriiu  oc.i]iiuiufaic(i(re|;  bat^  ii>  caat^dii^ 
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^mr,  isle  moBtflnrwdflF  nbmbers  rrcnn^ie  cttlUire  of  tier  fieMx 

'4x>  eagagc  ra  these  less  profitable  occupy tionft;  and  iade^d  a 

fern  years  of  war  would  retard  th^  improveaftent  of  Amerida 

^rlialf  a  century' to  come.     It  is  the   interest  of  Anueries* 

fio  procure  moftof  ber  manufacture  from  the  workshops  of 

•Europe  ;  for  thid  enables  ber  t<K«nspIoy  a  much  larger  pro- 

tporiioa  of  her  people   than  she  otherwise  coiiid  inriheini* 

iprovement  of  ber  soil.  '  And  Vf  ten  men  employed  itt  agri^ 

-ealtnre  can  produca  food  -eoovgh  for  one  hundred  petsoni, 

what  other  species  of  labour  is  there  which  can  e(]UaI  Ib^ 

.adivafitAi^tfs  of  this?   America  therefore^  by  confiifing  her 

-anfontion  for  the  present  to  agricultural  pursuits^  can  by  iUe 

aurplas  produce*  of    that    iadnstry   purchase    from  (dfreat 

tBritain  ail  the  fuanufacttwet  of  which  she  stands  in  qeed,  ou 

-mote  advantageous  terms  than  she  could  fiabricale   tbem  ki 

'home ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  at  the  sade  imt  be  rdU 

ineiitbered  that  America  is  destitute  of  skilly  inachmery,'  and 

capitaL<    ^      >  ,       ■  •     *  .      • 

We  stiU  hope  tjiat  America  bas  been'  too  much  tnsifracted 

by  the  history  of  ihe  old   worlds  the  civilization  of  whicn 

has  been  itupeded^  tiie  wealth  wasted^  <and  the' best  blood 

^bed>by  ^HMrk  a  continual  recunrence  of  unneoessarr  wart^ 

4iafiianiy  to  pluogeimtosaeb  a  vorlex  of  misery  and  crimed 

Americn  has  suffered  no  indignities  f6r  which  she  may  not 

5)toM  aaiiflOBictsM  by  the  peaceful  arU  of  negoctation^  better 

tiMm;byMke  perils  of  war.     Great  Britain  is  the  natural  ally 

•C  America,  not. only  from  the  arttient  ties  ef  family  Bnd  de-^ 

acentf  attd  the  similitiHle  of  language  atid  manners^  but  fromt 

Itb&f^entbbndsof  inberest^  for  Great   Britain  jcan  afFord 

telii  times  as  much  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  Ame» 

rica^^  France  or<any  pti&er  country  in  ibe  Worlds  '  '  * ' 


AtTrXWIl — More  Subjects  than  One  ;  or,  cursory  Fi^ws  q£ 

*  various  Oi^e^ts  principalti/  connected  rtith  France  antf  <a5 
'   French  Pecpie.   To  whilek  are  added.  Essays  and  Miscella^ 

fieous  Refltctiom  on  different  Topics.     In  two  Folumesm 

*  My  /.  fl.  Davis,  M.'U.  Juthnr  of  *  Observations  %ur  k% 
A  Sphyxies*  'Fntjetdc  regfenient  cuiiderhant  les  dues!  ' T-ie 
mfteient  and  mpdern  History  of  Mice^'  .  *  Tfr^,  Qrigin  and 

*  Description  ^  Bogmr!    Member  of  stverai  Meaical  Hq^ 
^ '  aeHes,^c.    Tipper.    '18Q7..  ... 

*  liR;  Davis  it  a  professed  hnUato^AfUtifrtie;  but,*  m  the 
imiiatiMif  we  eati  decern  few  trat?ea>if  the  original.  Sicrnc 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of.oprrsttngnot  onl/on  our  risiMe  bar 
«ur  leader  feelings ;  but  we  have  notdiscorcred  in  Dr.  Davis 
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any  lalent  for  mnking  us  either  laugh  or  weep.  Thoii|{b 
Ibe  JDoctor  did  not  derive  from  nature  any  superior  capaci^ 
for  the  ridicoloos  or  the  pathetic^  we  hoped  that  he  would 
.  al  leaal  furuisb  us  with  some  interesting  inforoiatioo  r^-* 
Decting  the  present  state  of  France^  for  acquiring  which 
Ke  possessed  numerous  opportunities.  Here  our  espec* 
tatioos  were  only  very  sparingly  gratified.  The  author  Kcems 
»ore  anxious  to  display  the  ioppery  of  his  own  ideas  and 
•ensatioBs,  than  to  provide  wholesome  instructioa  or  agrees 
able  entertainment  for  hid  reader.  We  suppose  that  tliete 
Tolumes  are  the  outpourings  of  that  journal,  which  D^ 
Davis  seemsto  have  regarded  with  ^  sort  of  amorous  foncU 
ness,  and  wilh  that  kind  of  self* satisfaction  which  it  is  aift* 
fortunate  for  an  auUior  that  be  cannot  always  convey  4o 
bis  readers.  The  doctor  thus  speaks  of  this  enamoured  re* 
pository  of  his  garrulity  and  his  sensations ;  and  we 
sometimes  find  him  watering  the  paper  with  his  teai^s  ;  '  The 
only  companions  1  had  were  a  ^ood-natured,  tender4iearkeil 
woman,  and  m^  poor  bulfnithful  friend,  my  dear  joumaU 
V.  ii.  p.  no.  *  Soou  after  this,  however,  1  was  left  entirely 
to  myseU>  ao^lhen  i  imparled  to  my  journal  ao  account  ot 
my  vagabond  courses,  my  bad  destiny^  my  profoand  paioa  ; 
and  in  U$ perusal  I  e,rperiedcedm  rvy  of  untfualM  neippi^ 
nt^.*  V.ii.  p.  t7l.  'In  this  dilemma  I  entrusted  to  aiy 
journal  the  source  of  my  luisfortune,  now  and  thtM  bUiiimg 
tkt  paper  with  a  tear.'  V.  ii.  p.  172.  The  jntirm^l  at  laat 
becomes  invesieil  in  complete  personality;  aad  even  tba 
pen  of  Dr.  D.  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  apoatropbe.  '  Yet 
tell  me,  mi/ journal,  ij  vte  can  render  our  Argas  lets  vrgtlanl^ 
and  prevail  on'  bim  tirmly  to  fix  our  residence  in  tbtt 
peaceful  retreat  r  ^nA  jfoa,  my  pen,  do  you  give  that  atlmc* 
tioH  to  my  narrative,  as  to  induce  the  reader  to  tay  that  ik 
upm$af>/e.*    V.  ii.  178. 

The  author  does  not  tell  us  what  answer  '  my  JQur- 
naP  made  to  this  question;  but  we  are  afraid  tpat  the 
pen  very  uncourteously  refused  to  admit  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioner.  The  following  passage,  in  which  '  tny  journuf 
h  still  the  favourite  theme,  is  pushed  far  beyond  thebriokof 
ordinary  absurdity  and  nonsense: 

'  Bot  to  you,  my  jooraal,  I  again  refer,  to  tell  ftia  if  my  dtstiny 
m'}\\  meet  anoih^r  change:  to  you,  whost  pleasures  are  almost  be* 
come  habitual  to  me,  and  which  afibrd  me  no  inconsiderable  conso« 
kition,  I  once  more  adveiC ;  for  whether  1  can  read  or  not  in  your 
pages  the  will  of  fate,  still  my  dearest  occupation  is  to  medtlate  wilb' 
you  in  pensive  jilerco,* 
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Br.  Davis  and  his  friend  ordivinity,  the  journal,  in  con- 
jnnction,  seem  to  have  laboured  hard  to  produce  something^ 
marvellously  6ne  when  ihey  visited  the  vale  and  fountain  of 
Vanchise,  the  spot  which  is  consecrated  by  the  lender  recol- 
lections of  Petrarch  and  of  Laura,  Gentle  reader  !  after  yon 
have  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  in  order  tOikeep  the  wind  off 
your  stomach,  and  are  prepared  at  all  points  to  soar  on  the 
wing  of  the  sublime,  read  the  following : 

*  Goddess  of  these  habitations,  to  you  ray  timid  ignorance  dares 
not  direct  indiscreet  looks.  I  will  not  venture  to  explore  thy  secret 
abyss,  nor  interrogate  the  sun's  power,  when  bis  parchipgioflu*- 
cnce  dries  up  the  crystal  fountain.  '  It  is  not  for  me  to  know  by 
Mfhat  happy  mystery  every  returning  spring  beholds  fresh  torrents 
form  this  extensive  cascade,  when  as  Ceres  leaves  the  earth,  we 
scarcely  see  a  solitary  wave.  I  question  not  the  power  that  appals 
tha  mind  with  awe,  when  this  stony  mass  discharges  its  waters  with 
tremrendous  sound  to  the  very  confines  of  the  plain.  Let  me  rather 
ask  what  fresh  sentiments  calm  the  horror  of  my  senses,  as  from  the 
mountain  top  I  see  the  stars  disappear,  and  the  hhatles  gradually 
vanish,  when  the  distant  forest,  as  a  black  speck  upon'  the  earth, 
emerges  from  obscurity^and  offers  to  the  sight  its  various  forms  and 
colours :  when  all  the  creation  exhibits  new  life  and  beauty,  as  the 
star  of  day  expands  his  renovating  beam  over  our  hemisphere.  Ex- 
plain to  me  those  sensations  that  strike  my  mind  as  the  horizon  widens 
to  the  view,  and  discloses  other  objects  of  admiration.  Rather  teach 
nie  tt*  support  my  senses,  as  the  sun  in  all  his  glory  majebtically 
opeas  the  portal  of  the  east,  and  illumes  in  his  onward  course,  rivers^ 
tracts  of  land,  and  all  the  various  beauties  that,  nature  boasts.  Lend 
me  thy  aid,  amidst  the  enchantment,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  scena 
will  entirely  bewilder  me. 

*  Yet,  can  it  be  said  to  be  extraordinary,  that  the  deserts  beneath 
these  arid  mountains  should  occasionally  inspire  emotions  of  a  tendtr 
nature.  Is  it  singular  that  the  bosom  feels  a  ray  of  Ore  at  the  re- 
collection of  what  the  most  constant  of  lovers  fell  for  Laura  ? 
Does  not  this  scene,  by  an  invincible  charm,  produce  in  the  ima- 
gination of  every  spectator  a  beam  of  those  fires  which  animated  the 
hereof  this  retreat?  Who  feels  himself  not  touched  in  calling  to 
mind  that  Petrarch  here  breathed  this  martyrdom,  for  his  adorable 
Laura?  Methinks,  I  hear  him  strike  the  lyre,  and  animate  these 
places  with  his  passionate  recitals.  Then  I  contrast  his  fidelity  with 
the  cries  of  deluded  lovers,  or  the  voice  of  perfidy  which  resounds 
through  the  peaceful  asylums  of  our  own  island.  When  echo  returns 
from  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  its  whisper,  it  is  the  accent  of  love,  pure 
as  the  waters  ef  this  rock,  reflected  on  the  lover's  car. 

^  Not  in  this  age,  alas!  do  we  see  the  sentiments  of  these  happy 

swains  revive:  nor  in  pea(!eful  ardour,  observe  them  breathe  their 

tend^frnesa  in  a  desert  valley,   forget  mankind,  and  know  no  hap-> 

piness  but  what  mutual  endearment  begets!  There  are  but  f^wsuch 

Cmit.Hev.  Vol.  iS^Januari/,  laOJi.  U 
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ti^s  now!  the  loves  accompanied  Petrarch  even  to  his  lonofb.  Oli ! 
ye  iiympha,  inhabitants  of  Valclusa,  ever  relebrate  the  constanty 
repeat  in  sympathetic  note,  Petrarch's  immortal  songs,  his  ever 
meroorthte  martyrdom  !  Ages  will  pass  by,  and  the  waters  of  the 
rock  escape  this  solitary  abode  ;  but  be  it  your  task  to  preserve  the 
Sicre^l  monnmenls  which  he  has  left  on  your  banks.  His  faithful 
heart  has  impressed  on  the  \Valls  of  his  habitation,  on  the  hills,  that 
witnessed  his  passion,  irresistible  charms,  and  the  devouring  hand 
of  time  has  not  dared  to  destroy  the  majestic  asylam.  Ye  deserts 
who  were  evidences  of  his  transports,  never  suffer  perfidy  to  stain 
the  sacred  -spot,  and  if  afiiilhlesblover  should  veilture  to  approach 
you,  let  your  look  strike  horror  in  his  heart,  and  call  forth  re* 
morse,  that  may  lead  him  to  repentance  and  reformation/ 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  iQCombustible  Spa^ 
niard;  into  whose  company  Dr.  D.  informs  us  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  at  Verdun. 

^  This  Spar>iar/d  is  the  phenomenon  who  hases^cited  such  universal, 
astonishment  and  horror  in  the  metropolis,  who  was  feared  by  the 
police,  and  whom  tlie  faculty  tortured,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther his  frame  was  equally  insensible  to  cutting  and  blows,  as  it  was  to 
rhe  action  of  fire.  This  man  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  drink« 
ing  boiling  oil  or  watcrin  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  who 
nssembled  to  witness  the  astonishing  fact:  and  by  way  of  refreshing 
his  mouth,  and  of  holdirig  one  of  these  liquids  it)  it,  while  be  wash- 
ed his  hands,  arms,  and  face  in  melted  lead.  Do  not  suppose,  rea- 
der, that  these  feats  gave  him  any  pain,  or  that  he  had  the  least 
occ-asioit  tu  repent  of  his  temerity  :  on  the  contrary,  having  thus 
revived  his  sight  and  gustatory  nerves,  he  would,  though  I  was  not 
a  witness  of  this  fact,  complete  his  toilet,.by  rubbing  on  his  skin  a 
cosmetic  lotion,  composed  of  aquafortis. 

'1  have  been  assured,  that  he  would  also  occasionally  revert  to  the 
Jntter  by  way  of  a  cordial.  And  with  regard  to  pedestrian  exercise, 
not  any  thing  is  so  agreeable  to  tread  upon  bare- footed,  when  he 
indulges  himself  with  a  ualk,  as  red  hot  bars  of  iron;  nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  take  up  in  his  hand  the  burning  metal,  and  wipe  bis 
rtaked  arm  u*ith  it. 

*  This  unfeeling  Spaniard  has,  by  order  of  his  torturerb,  been  sa- 
luted with  one  or  two  smart  bastinados  ;  but  to  a  repelrrion  of  this 
operation  he  long  since  put  in  his  veto,  though  hecoitsefits  to  have 
rncisions  made  in  the  calves  in  his-legs,  and  to  allow  a  cold  pin  to 
be  passed  from  on  one  side  of  his  wrist  to  the  other.  Pain  wa»onoe  or 
twice  the  result  of  ^ome  deep  incisions  in  his  legs;  but  he  expresses 
not  much  -uneasiness  during  the  pin's  short  journey  froo^  oHe  Side  of 
his  wrist  to  lljLM)iher.* 

As  Dr.  D.  does  not  inform  Us  that  lie  was  himself  a  specta- 
tor ot  the  feaU  of  this  notable  charlatan,  we  must  beg  leave, 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  M,  Kotzebue,  not  to  yield 
an  unqualified  assent  to  the  marvellous  relation. 
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In  p.  ^of  w1.  ii.  the  Doctortells  us  ibat '  thebighetide. 
gree  of  perfection  and  of  beauty  justifict^i  pliMiure  wkkh  is 
not  to  be  blunted  by  habit/  '  A  second  or  third  rale  beauty 
may  occasionally  give  rise  to  admiration,  whed  first  seen  ;  but 
supjerior  beauty  alone  will  always  appear  note),  and  even  thea 
a  variety  of  charms  must  be  conspicuous  in  the  same  object, 
for  in  length  of  time  some  new  perfections,  hitherto  unper- 
<:eived,  would  be  noticed;  but  alas!  those  also  miist  have 
an  end.  A  metaphysical  enquiry  into  this  subject  would 
carry  me  beyond  my  limits.'  We  heartily  agree  with  tlie 
confession  of  the  doctor,  that  a  metaphysical  enquiry  would 
carry  kim  beyond  his  limits  ;  and  lest  we  too  should  trans-, 
gress  our  limits  in  the  notice  of  his  work,  we  will  wish  him 
a  good  morning  ai^ul  take  our  leave. 
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REUGION. 

Aat.  17.-— '^  summary  View  oj  the  Evidence  and  practical  Importance 
qfthc  Christian  Revelation  ;  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  addressed 
t0  Young  Persons^  by  Thomas  Beiskam,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  in  Essexmstreet.  %vo.  Johnson.  1807* 

THE  enlightened  author  of  this  useful  work  considers  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  under  five  general  heads:  the  philosophical,  the  direct 
hisiqfical,  the  prophetic,  the  inttmal,  and  that  which  is  furnished  by 
the  examination  of  the  Jewuh  scriptures.  Of  these  species  of  proof, 
the  thrrd  a)id  fifth  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  liable  to  more 
objections  than  the  rest.  The  interrtal,  or  that  which  is  supplied 
by  the  doctrine  itself,  seems  more  strong  than  all  the  rest;  and  it 
is  perhaps  that  which  is  roost  obvious  to  the  common  apprehensions 
of  mankind.  If  the  doctrine  be  of  God,  it  will  furnish  its  own  proof  ; 
and  though  that  proof  may  be  elucidated  or  strengthened  by  consi- 
derations drawn  from  external  sources  of  evidence,  yet  the  internal 
proof  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  conviction.  When  our  Saviour  said 
that,  if  we  kept  his  sayings,  toe  should  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God,  he  oerUinly  intimated  that  there  was  in  that  doctrine 
a  cogency  oif  proof,  sufficient  to  work  conviction  in  every  candid  and 
welUinteiitioned  roiud.  He  who  practises  the  precepts  of  Christian 
nity  will  havL)  an  intcrnul  consciousness  of  the  truth,  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  moral  self-satisfaction,  of  hope  and  joy,  which  the 
ipere  speculative  believer  never  feels.    As  Qod  made  roeatand  dnak 
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for  our  corporeal  sustenance,  he  desigped  the  Christian  doctrine 
for  our    spiritual    support.     If    we  practise    the    precepts,   the 
serenity  of  our  minds  and  the  comfort  of  our  hearts  will  impress  h 
conviction  that  the  doctrine  is  of  God.     As  a  source  of  real  inward 
complacency  and  delight,  nothing  can  equal  the  efficacy  of  our  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  Christ.     This  kind  of  proof  is  intelligi- 
ble to  the  capacity  of  the  ignorant  and  unenlightened  ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  give  it  a  trials  we   are  well  convinced  that  they  would 
derive  little  benefit  from  any  abstract  or  metaphysical  disquisitions  on 
any  species  of  proof  which  their  want  of  knowledge  would  nut  suf- 
fer them  to  comprehend.     To  persons  whose  minds  are  more  enlarg- 
ed by  culture,  the  doctrine  will   furnish  its  own  proof  in  the  nice 
adaptation  which  they  will  find  in  the  precepts,  the  more  profoundly 
they  itnalyse  their  tendencies  and  effects,  to  the  nature  of  roan  and 
the  moral  constitution  of  the  world.     That  the  son  of  a  common 
mechauicy  living  in  a  period  comparatively  barbarous,  and  placed  in 
•  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  with  respect  to  any  opportu- 
nities of  intellectual  cultivation,  should  anticipate  the  moral  know* 
ledge  of  ages,  that  he  should  deliver  precepts  for  theLgovernment  of-^ 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  the  life,  the  wisdom  of  which  had 
never  before  been  equalled,  and  has  not  since  been  excelled,  and  of 
vhich  the  fitness  to  the   present  state  of  man,  to  the  relations  in 
which  he  is  placed  here,  and  to  those  which  seem  likely  to  await  him 
hereafter,  are  more  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  m9re  examined,  the 
consideration  becomes  highly  probable  that  he  was  divinely  com- 
missioned to  teach  truths  which  are  so  plain   yet  so  recondite,  so 
simple  yet  so  sublime,  equally  fitted    to  instruct   the  ignorant,  to 
astonish  the  wise,  and  to  benefit  all  mankind.     The  truth  of  Christi- 
anity may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  probabilities,  derived  from 
external  and  internal  proof;  according  to  our  notions,  the  latter  has 
jgreatly  the  preponderance  ;  but  in  Mr.  Belsham's  work,  the  reader 
vr ill  find  a  candid  exposition  of  both;  which  will,  we   sincerely 
bope^  multiply  the  number  of  rational  believers* 

•Art.  1^. — The  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  wif/i  preliminary  and  occasional  Observations. 
By  Henry  Tuke.     12md.  2s.  6(/.     Phillips. 

ACHfiAP,  concise,  and  useful  epitome  of  Scripture  morality,  ca- 
pable of  promoting  solid  and  unostentatious  piety. 

Art.  19. — An  admonitory  Epistle  to  the  Rev,  Rorcland  Hill,  A.  AT. 

occasioned  ly  the  Republication  of  his  Spiritual  Characteristics^  or 
>     viost  curious  Sale  of  Curates.    By  Phileleutheros*     6vo,  Conder. 

1807. 

<  STAND  aside  !  lam  holier  than  thou,'  is  the  characteristic 
language  of  a  Methodist.  Philcleutheros  in  this  short  pamphlet 
4)f  thirty  pajes  exposes  the  spiritual  pridei  the  narrow  preju- 
ijigss    apd  i-idiculous  buffoonery  of   the  Pontifex  Maxiinus    of 
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Surrey  Chape}.  With  becoming  indignation,  he  has  pourtrayed  tb« 
most  prominent  features  of  bis  religious  character  ;  and  we  coincide 
with  the  ariibt  in  thinking  the  likeness,  tliough  not  flattering,  to  be  cor* 
rect. 


POLITICS. 

Art.  20. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  D — ,  oit 
the  political  Relations  of  Russia  in  regard  to  Turkey^  Greece^ 
and  France ;  and  on  the  Means  of  preventing  the  French  esta* 
blishing  a  permanent  Controul  over  Russia  ;  with  Strictures  on 
Mr,  Thornton^s  Present  State  of  Turkey,  S^c.  By  IVilliam  Eton^ 
Esq,  Author  of  a  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire  %  of  Materials  for 
a  History  of  the  Maltese,  SfC,  Superintendant  General  of  the 
Quarantine  Department^  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Htaltk 
in  Malta.     CadelUiici  Dalies.     1807. 

IN  this  pamphlet     Mr.  Eton  strenuously  controverts   some  of 
the  opinions  and  statements  which   are  found    in  Mr.    Thornton's 

•  Present  State  ofTurkey,'  a  work  which  has  been  so  fully  reviewed 
Jn  our  preceding  numbers.  On  a  careful  perusal,  we  do  not  find  that 

Mr.  Eton  has  convicted  Mr.  Thornton  of  any  errors  or  misrepre- 
sentations which  can  impeach  the  credit  of  his  valuable  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Eton's  and  Mr.  Thornton's  views  of  foreign  policy  are 
indeed  widely  different ;  and  Mr.  Eton  entertains  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  Russian  character,  manners,  and  civilization^than  Mr.,Tbo>n- 
ton  is  ^willing  to  admit,  or  than  observation  and  experience  seem 
to  justify.  Mr.  Eton  reasons  as  if  the  interests  of  England  and 
of  Russia  were  identified,  or  as  if  they  constituted  only  parts  of 
the  same  mighty  empire*  But  the  policy  of  Russia,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  we  have  heard  of  the  magnaroinfty,  generosity,  and 
other  great  qualities,  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  of  that  vast, 
dispersed,  and  ilUcementfd  dominion,  has  bten  selBsh  and  pitiful 
in  the  extreme.  Her  sole  object  from  the  beginning  has  been  her 
own  aggrandizement;  and  the  sympathetic  regards  which  her^go« 
vernraent  has  cherished  towards  this  country,  to  which  she  has 
been  so  much  indebted  for  the  prosperity  which  she  enjoys,  ^has 
been  like  the  blasts  uf  the   frozen  ocean   that  bounds  her  northera 

•  frontier.  Russia  is  that  nati6n  which  of  all  others  has  dv-rived  the 
most  solid  benefits  4'rom  our  iniercjmrbe;  but  we  have  never 
found  hera.Tnend  in  the  hour  of  difhculiy  and  distress.  Mr.  Eton 
says^  p.  20,  that  he  considers  *  Malta  as  a  strait  IVaistcoatj  which 
may  be  used  in  case  of  temporary  insanity  in  the  Russian  councils,* 
This  strait  waistcoat,  cur  wise  ministers,  if  they  can  dispense 
with  the  benefit  of  it  amon«;  themselves,  may  now  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  fastening  round  the  loins  of  the  magnanimous  Alexander; 
but  they  must  first  consult  Mr.  Eton  res|;ecuo^  the  b(tti  moJe  ^ 
ithe  application. 
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Ant.  itL-^P^Ktical  Jceount  of  tht  Island  of  Trinidad^  fromdis  Con* 
quest  fySirRalpkMtr€romhie  in  ike  year  1797,  to  the  present 
Time ;  mi  a  Letter  to  kis  Graee  the  Duke  of  Portland.  By  a  Gen- 
tleman  of  ike  Island. 

,  IN  reTiewing  Col.  Draper's  pamphlet,  in,  our  number  for  June 
1806;.  p.  147,  we  gave  as  clear  and  impartial  an  account  as  our 
information  would  permit,  of  (he  ground  of  dispute  between  Col. 
f  ullarton  and  General  Picton,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in 
the  alse  of  Louisa  Calderon,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  mnimadversion.  The  .writer  of  this  present  account  is  evi* 
dently.no  friend  to  the  General ;  but  some  of  his  suggestions  for 
the  future  government  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  are  very  liberal 
and  judicious  ;  and  will,  we  hope,  expetience  the  attention  which 
they  deserve. 

Art.  ^2.-^ An  accurate  Copy  of  tht  Petition  finally  agreed  to  at 
a  General  Meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ir eland ,  February.  24fA, 
IHOJt  and  intended  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  With  a  Pre* 
^  face  t  containing  Strictures  on  the  Minister* s  Speech  at  ike  clme 
qf  the  late  Parliament ;  the  Military  Bill;  and  the  Management 
of  Ireland  during  Lord  GrenvilWs  Administration,  By  a  Peti'* 
tioncr,     Dublin,  Fitzpatrick.  1807* 

OF  this  reasonable,  modesty  and  dignified  petition  of  the  Catho- 
lics, which  we  hope  to  see  agitated  in  the  British  parliament,  till 
the  obstinacy  of  prejudice  is  vanquished  by  the  power  of  troths 
the  sum  and  substance  is,  that  ^  they  ar^  excluded  from  many  of  the 
inost  important  offices  of  trust,  power,  and  emolument  in  their 
country,  whereby  they  are  degraded  ^elow  the  condition  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  even  of  the  meanest  class,  and  stigmatised  as  aliens 
and  strangers  in  their  native  land.'  Thus  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  and  a  small  but  respectable  part  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
land/  are,  only  on  account  of  some  speculative  differences^ subject^ 
to  the  most  invidious  restrictions  and  to  accuroulkted  tn(amy. 
But  this  odious  and  oppressive  system  cannot  last  long  :  sentiments 
of  an  enlightened  toleration'  and  of  a  comprehensive  chacity  will 
soon  become  so  general  as  to  pervade  not  only  the  bosoms  of  sages^ 
but  of  kings.  The  preface  to  this  pamphlet  is  a  composition  of  coop 
liderable  ability. 


AuT.  25. — An  Appeal  to  the  Public^  by  James  Tandy^  Esquire ; 
tainlng  a  Statement  of  his  unjust  and  severe  Imprisonment ;  the 
dfJTereiit  Examinations  xohi6h  took  place  before  the  Privy  Coundi  ; 
xcith  various  Memorials  and  Letters  to  Government f  4*c»  ;  and  in 
which  several  distinguished  Characters  are  deeply  inookeed.  Dublin. 
1 807.  Second  Edition. 

AFTER  reading  thispamph!pt«  nitli  a  constant  disposition  to  tonka 
allowance  for  the  irritation  of  a;i  injured  man,  who  relates  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  owd  sulEsrings  and  oppressions  ;  and  with  jn  full  convic- 
tion  that  the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland  must  have  fhfOwn  suspi* 
eioo  60  many  innocent  individnalsy  without  inrolviog  the  gchrernment 
in  crimindity  ;  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  aekiiowledge  that 
Mr.  Tandy  appears  to  us  to  have  made  out  a  cue  of  needless  and 
unwarrantable  hardship.  Whether  his  cruel  iinpnsonment,  accoro* 
panied  with  every  circumstance  of  insult  and  degradatiop,  was  the 
premeditated  effect  of  private  resentment,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
decide ;  but  it  cannot  be  improper  to  remark^  that,  as  every  suspen- 
sion of  constitutional  privileges  opens  a  <door  to  the  grati6cation 
of  the  most  unworthy  motives^  so  every  act  of  power,  which  over^ 
steps  the  plain  necessity  of  the  case,  aJQRjrds  a  strong  presumption 
that  such  motives  have  been  consulted,  and  not  the  safely  of  the  states 
Without  transcribing  any  of  the  details  which  Mr.  Tandy  has  laid 
before  the  public^  we  shall  extract  only  the  lesson  which  he  very 
sensibly  deduces  from  the  whole  disgraceful  transaction. 

*  As  a  loy.al  subject,  I  feel  for  that  wound  which  mj  imprisonment 
has  ^)fltcted  upon  the  constitution  of  my  country ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  legislature  will  be  cautious  how  they  vest  extraordinary  powers 
in  any  individual,  however  tigh  his  rank,  or  benevolent  his  charac- 
.ter  ;  those  powers  have  been  abused  by  the  inferior  officers  ;  and 
private  malice  has  been  but  too  often  gratified)  under  colour  of 
state  necessity  and  public  good.' 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  S4.*-^i#  Popuiar  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  niih  the  pracm 
tical  Mode  of  conducting  it :  skewing  the  Analogy  between  the 
Small  Pox  and  Cow  Fox,  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Latter.  By 
Joseph ,  Admnf^  M,D.  F.L^.  Physician^  to  the  Small  Pox  and 
Inoculation  Hospitals^  and  to  the  New  Finsbury  or  Central  Dis^ 
pensary,     12mo.    Phillips.    I8O7. 

WE  think  the  title  to  this  work  is  a  perfect  misnomer.  Instead 
of  SL  popular  view  of  the  subject^  we  l^ave  much  abstruse  discussion. 
Dr.  Adams  seems  to  be  seized  with  a  ragcfor  explaining  every  thing* 
He  therefore  fi/st  sets  about  explaining  why  inoculation  gives  a 
milder  small  pox  (ban  casual  infection;  but  as,  after  attending 
pretty  closely  to  his  speculations, we  are  not  sure  that  we  understand 
them,  we  will  not  presume  to  comment  on  them,  Next  he  explains, 
why  vaccine  disease  prevents  subsequent  small  pox.  It  is  simply  that 
the  small  pox  and  the  vaccine  are  the  same  disease.  This  position 
we  certainly  understand^ land  as  certainly  do  not  believe.  We  must 
confosS)  at  the  same  time,  that  the  analogies  which  Dr.  Adams  has 
pointed  out  are  both  curious  and  instructive.  They  both  confirm 
i>iir  confidence  in  tbe  preventive  power  of  the  milder  poison,  and  di- 
qiinish  our  surprise  at  its  possessing  this  beneficial  quality.  The 
excellent  report  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  subjoined,  and  the 
ctotor's  own  correspondence  with  the  Cvllege  on  the  subject.    The 
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observations  in  his  letter  are  sufliciently  trite  aiul  frivolous.  A 
more  vaiuabre  docoment  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  register 
ot  the  Small  Pox  hospital.  From  this  it  appears,  that  20,3^3  have 
been  vaccinated  at  the  hospital,  from  January  21,  17999  to  January 
1,  ]807«  ^t  dues  not  appear  that  a  single  untoward  event  occur, 
red  in  any  of  these  subjects  from  the  operation,  except  one  trouble- 
soma  eruption,  .which  was  attrtbuted  to  it.  Subsequently,  18  of 
the  number  have  taken  small  pox  ;  two  of  the  cases  were  fatal,  but 
the  others  were  mostly- a  very  mild  and  modified  disease.  That 
there  should  have  been  no  more  than  two  serious  accidents  in  the 
course  of  eight  years,  we  think  fully  justifies  the  opinion  pronoun* 
ced  by  the  College,  *  that  the  security,  if  not  absolutely  perfect,  is 
as  nearly  so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected,  from  any  human  discovery/ 

Art.  25. — Rowland  for  an  Oliver  ;  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Moseleys 
Oliver  for  a  lioxvlandy  and  to  Mr»  Birch;  containing  a  defence  of 
Vaccination.  By  John  Ritig^  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Londdn^  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  London  and 
Varis.    8vo,   Murray.     1807. 

PARCERR  subj f  cits  mu9i  not  be  Mr.  Ring's  motto  ;  for  be  con- 
tinues to  l.ish  the  fallen  antivaccinists  with  unmerciful  severity.  But 
we  will  not  say  that  we  feel  any  more  sensations  of  pity  for  them, 
than  we  do  (or  olher  nmlefactc^rs  suffi'ring  ihe  punishment  due  to 
their  misdeeds.  .  Ami  when  we  consider  Mr.  Ring's  unremitting 
zval  and  faithful  services  in  a  great  public  cause,  we  heartily  partici- 
pate in  his  exultation  at  the  public  triumph  that  cause  has  recently 
Stained.  Mr.  Rin^;  has  interwoven  with  his  strictures  on  the  trash 
t)f  Moseley  and  Co.the  importilnt  report  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  other  valuB bio  documents,  which  we  trust  have  finally  stopped 
the  mouths  of  the  epemie^  to  the  Jennerian  Discovery. 

POETRY. 

'  A  ht.  '2G.—Trarals:'7ris  Pvgna,  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar:  A  La* 
tin  Poem  ^  euui'it  rating  most  of  .the  leading  Circumstances  of  that 
rnemorable  iW;  zcith  a  liceral  Translation  in  English  Frose*     Bt/, 

Juzants.    Alo.2s.     W^l^^tentioline.     1807. 

ir  wtt  cannot  cr>i|ici(io  in  the  opinion,  which  we  are  informed  has 
teen  <  xpresseJ  by  *  gentlemen  ot  the  first  literary  fame  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge/ that  this  is  '  h  Leuvtiful  composition,'  we  are  per- 
tecily  icady,  considering  tiif  very  tentl<frageof  its  author,  to  regard 
It  as  a  lair  promise  of  (uture  <;\ct*lknce,  if  not  blasted  by  the  mista- 
ken zeal  ol  partial  aiffction.  We  hi'itrtily  wish  for  the  sake  of  the 
vouno;  poet,  that  those  *  fifiitlemtMi  of  the  first  literary  fame'  who 
have  been  consulted  us  to  its  menu,  iiad  by  their  timely  interference 
confiued  ltd  publicity  to  the  circulation  of  one  or  two  mantiacript 
copies  among  intimate  friends.     The  pruductiom  of  youth  may  rw- 
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sonajbly  abate  the  severity  of  criticism,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  blossoms  of  genius  are  more  often  withered  than  matured  by  io- 
couskierate  adulation. 

Art.  ^.— T^e  Fifth  of  November  ;  a  Drama  in  three  Ads  ;  written 
for  Schools,  Bv  Edmund  Philip  Bridel,  L.L.D.  Author  of  an  /«- 
troduction  to  English  Grammar^  and  of  the  List  of  Preterites  an4 
Supines  of  the  Latin  Verhs^  and  Master  of  the  Academt/^  Bird's 
BuildingSy  Islington,   l^mo, 

A  VULGAR  dramatical  dialogue  about  Guy  Fawkes:  to  which  is 
subjoined  a  '*  grammatical  piece,  spoken  by  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
carried  the  Guy  Fawkes;'*  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
quotation,  which  will  serve  asa  specimen  of  Edmund  Philip  Bridei'e 
claim  to  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  or  the  more  appropriate  one  of 
A.S.S. 

*  Not  daring  to  trust  to  my  fame. 

It  is  safer  to  tell  you  my  name, 

Here  is  Stewart  again — last  year  I  wore  a  wi^ 

Which  alters  the  looks  of  a  man. 

I  carried  Guy  Fawkes  the  old  prig, 

People  must  do  what  they  can. 

I  then  was  but  an  Abecedarian, 

But  now  I  uni  become  a  grammarian. 

I  am  one  of  the  parts  of  speech, 

If  any  one  shou'd  a^k  me  which  ^ 

I  say  I  am  a  substantive : 

A  little  one ;  then  Utile  shall  be  my  adjective  : 

And  as  to  my  being  little,  sure  that  h  positive  : 

I  have  been  less,  that  was  comparative,  . 

And  when  I  was  ihe  least,  I  was  superlative'  1 !  l 


NOVELS 

Art.  28. — Tlie  Fatal  Vow,  or  St.  MichaeVs  Monastery  ;  a  Ro. 
mance^  in  two  Volumes,  By  Francis  Lathom.  l2mo.  Crosby. 
1807. 

THIS  is  by  far  the  least  interesting  of  any  of  the  production<;  of 
this  author.  The  story  of  Fair  Rosamond,  on  which  it  is'loun  Icil, 
i^  so  threadbare  and  hacknied,  that  the  reader,  anticipating  every 
incident,  derives  very  little  salibfaction  from  the  denoueuient.  'Hie 
language  is  as  usual  very  careless,  and  in  many  places  ungramnvf 
lical.  Ihe  generous  remark  which  Uicliard  Co^ur  de  Liun  i^rnd^i 
when  he  paidoned  his  brother  John,  '  1  wish  I  coulJ  as  ea.Mly  torue-t 
my  brother's  ofiVnce,  as  he  will  my  pardon/  Mr.  Lalhoiu  ihub  n:'M*- 
rably  alters,  '  Do  but  ihou  iuri^ei  ihe  Ja^s  whijuh  urc  \ydi\,  uj.  i  L 
ttiil  uoX  remember  them/ 
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Aat.  t9^—Tk€  English  Gil  Bias^  or  the  Jebmturei  of  CMH^ 
ToMgcfU;  MNovti.     By  John  CouUn.    3  VoU.    Lane.     1S07. 

IF  the  reader  expects  to  find  in  this  contemptible  novel  any 
jipseiBblanceto  that  nice  discrithiDatioD  of  character,  that  inti- 
iDHte  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  felicity  of  humorous 
delineation,  ^hich  characteri&e  the  writings  of  Le  Sage,  he 'will  be 
totally  disiipf  ointed.  As  a  fair  apecimen,  take  the  dvtt  sentence 
\x\  the  book :  *  Delusive  as  the  iroa^vinaUoii  is  found  upon  the  pro- 
lipects  of  life,  who  is  there  but  fancies  he  can  discern  fiom  them 
a  roOi;^  ceruin  result  than  his  neighbours  V  And  yet  this  Is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  passajies  iq  the  work)  inasmuch  as  purp  non- 
sense  is  preferable  to  Joe  Miller  wire-drawn  through  half  a  volume, 
allusive  obscenity,  and  ridicule  of  religion.  Indeed  when  he  has 
the  hardiness  to  throw  his  •  tclum  imbelU  sine  ictu'  against  ihe  Scrip- 
lures,  we  know  not  which  more  to  admire,  his  ignorance  or  his 
impudence.  But  he  may  be  assured  that  in  this  attempt  to  excite 
laugliter,  he  only,  as  Hamlet  «ays,  *  mocks  his  own  grinning.*  One 
of  the  wos\  unpleasant  but  not  the  least  useful  duties  of  a  Review* 
er,  is  to  him -to  his  readers  the  old  adagtt  of  *  Cavkat  emptoe.' 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ^ 

Art.  30. — A  Chemical  Philosophy ,  or  the  established  Bases  of 
Modern  Chemistry  )  intended  to  serve  as  an  elementary  fVork 
for  the  Study  of  that  Science,  By  A.  l\  Fourcroy^  CouH" 
seilor  of  StatCy  Member  of  tfte  National  Institute^  one  of 
the  Commandants  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ^  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  3d  Edition^  considerably  enlarged  and  amended. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  B*  IV.  Desmondy  Esq.  Svo» 
7s.    S^mouds.     1807. 

MR- Desmond  has  rendered. a  very  acceptable  service  to  the 
public  by  this  correct  translation  of  one  of  the  most  condensed, 
Comprehensive,  and  philosophical  exposition^  of  the  principles  of 
modern  chemistry,  which  we  pos»>4>s5, 

AiiT.  31. — Evening  Amusement ^y  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens 
displayed.  In  which  several  striking  Appearances  to  be  obm 
served  on  various  Evenings  in  the  Jhacensy  daring  the  Year 
1X08,  are  described;  and  several  Means  are  pointed  outy  by 
uhich  tf\e  'J'inic  of  young  Per. sons  may  be  innocently ^  agreeably ^  ' 
and  profitably,  employed  Kilhin  Doors.  Intended  to  be  conti* 
nued  annually.  By  William  Frendy  Esq.  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Jesus  CollegCy  Cambridge^  and  Actuaru  to  the  Rock  Life  As* 
surance  Ojjice*     I'imo.   Mawuiiui.    IbO^. 

WK  think  it  fiufliciini  to  annmn  co  tlii's  Continuation  of  Mr. 
Frend's  useiul  and  instructive  volumes  a"  *  «»•  tspr^bs  our  sense  of 
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tke  obligation  conferred  by  him  on  the  rising  generation,  in  roaking 
tbe  roost  st^lime  of  the  sciences  a  fund  of  perpetual  amusement  and 
never-ceasing  interest.  The  paths  of  the  planets  Herschell,  Saturn, 
and  Jupiter,  during  the  approaching  year,  are  traced  in 'the  begin- 
ning of  this  volume,  and  represented  on  plates.  The  progress  of 
the  comet  also,  which  lately  attracted  the  general  attention ,  is 
minutely  followed  and  similarly  represented.  Other  appearances  in 
tb«  heavenly  bodies  are  also  noted  ;  and  the  drier  descriptions  are 
enlivened'  by  apposite  remarks,  and  diversified  by  useful  and  agree* 
able  reflections.  We  have  been  particularly  pleased  wKh  the  affec- 
tionate tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr*  Jouesf 
tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  man  who  united  to  the 
JBOst  profound  knowledge  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners,  who- 
vas  strictly  religious  withoui  gloominess  and  austerity,  ifuiependeiit 
in  principle,  and  firm  in  the  assertion  of  what  be  believed  the  truth, 
but  ever  ready  to  allow  to  others  th^  same  freedom  which  he  claim- 
ed for  himself. 

AttT.  8^.— Difl/b^iiei  in  Chemistry^  intended  for  the  Instruction^ 
and  Entertainment  of  young  People^  in  which  the  first  Prin^ 
dples  of  that  Science  are  fully  explained.  To  which  are  added ^ 
Questions  and  other  E9ae;rcites  for  the  Examination  of  Pupils^ 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  Author  of  Scientific  Dialogues^  in  six 
Volumes.    In  tzxio  Volumes  Vimo.    Johnson.    1807. 

THESE  little  volumes  arc  written  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Scientific 
Dialogues  otthe  same  author,  and  are  well  calculated  to  introduce 
young  persons  into  the  vestibule  of  chemical  science,  to  give  them  ,a 
notion  of  its  object,  and  render  the  terms  of  art  familiar  to  their 
ears. 

AitT.  33.— ^taViy  rmv^a  or  an  Investigation  of  Causes^  arising  from 
ihS  Organization  of  the  World,  in  which  Man  is  partieularty 
interested;  written  by  Rabbi  Jadaia,  of  Barcelona,  Spain; 
containing  Theological  Sentences.  Translated  into  English 
by  Rabbi  Tobias  Goodman,  l^mo.  8^.  boards.  VV right , 
Broad-street,  Bloomsbury. 

THE  translator  bestows  much  higher  commendation  on  this 
work,  than  we  think  that  it  deserves.  He  compares  the  reflec- 
tions it  contains  to  the  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  it  will  elevate  the  soul  to  the  summit  of  that  celestial  ladder  which 
reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  If  the  performance  had  had  this* 
marvellous  effect  op  the  translator,  we  trust  that  he  would  not  in  his 
dedication  have  bestowed  such  fulsome  flattery  on  '  the  moft  rev. 
Solomon  Hie  fschell,  presiding  Rahbi  of  the  German  Jcuisin  London* 
The  most  rev.  Solomon  Hierschell  is,  we  trust,  •  Inghltf  distinguished 
by  the  extent  of  his  erudition^  and  the   sublimit j/  of  his   sentiments  ; 
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hnt  we  never  yet  heard  that  he  was  such  an  unparalleled  luminorf 
of  tACcllonce  .as  Rabbi  Tobias  Goodman  rt'pre&enis  him;  but 
when  \\i^  said  Ilalibi,  a^  the  close  of  his  dedication,  implores  the 
Holy  one  of  Jsrael  that  he  would  *  cause  Solomon*  (evidently  mean- 
mg  the  most  rev.  Solomon  Hiersiheil)  *  to  fill  the  chair  of 
HIS  FATHER  FOH  EVEii/  wc  hanlly  know  whetheiT  we  fell  most 
disgust  uiihe  extravagance  of»  the  compliment,  or  ridicule  at  the 
absurdity  ot  the  supposition.  This  performance  however  may  be 
of  service  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  and  interesting  to 
those  who  are  already  iniiiated  in  the  simple  idiom  of  that  anci* 
ent  language.      , 

A»T.  S^-^Croshfs  Complete  Pocket  Gazetteer  of  England  and 
I  IVales^  or  TruvtlUi*8  Companion  ;  arranged  under  the  variowt 
Descriptions  of  Local  Situations,  Public  Buildings,  Civil  Go* 
vernment,  Number  of  Inhabit  ants,  Charitable  Institutions,  Anti' 
quities  and  Curiosities,  Mauufuctures  and  Commerce,  Natigation 
and  Canals^  Mineral  Springs,  Singular  Customs,  Literary  Cha» 
racters,  Amuaments^  Puiishea,  Churches,  S^c,  Market  Days  and 
Fairs,  Bankers,  Posts,  Inns,  Coaches  and  IVaggons,  Distance, 
from  Lonaon,  surrounding  Towns  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  and 
whattver  is  xcorthy  if  Attention  to  the  Grntleman  or  Man  vf 
Business  throughout  the  Kingd)m  ;  xaith  a  Preface  and  lutroduc* 
fion  by  the  R'ev,  J.  Ma/ham,  l2nio.  5s,  Fine  edition^  7*-  6d* 
Crosby.    1807. 

THIS  is  a  very  useful  work,  c«)nfains  a  large  mass  of  information 
«n  the  several  topics  which  are  enumerated  in  the  title,  and  appears 
to  have  been  executed  wiih  considerable  care. 

Art.  35. — English  Musical  IRepo^iforif^  a  choice  Collection  of 
esteemed  English  Songs^  adapted  j or  the  Voice,  Violin,  and 
Germtn  Flute  ;  price  Us.  6d.  boards  ;  or  neatly  bound  in  rcdy 
4s.  Ciosby.    1807.  • 

TO  use  the  burden  of  a  song  in  the  opera  of  *  Two  Faces  under 
a  Hood,*  this  colleciion  may  be  reckoned  •  a  very  luerry  high- 
down  derry-down  sort  of  thing  enough.* 

AnT.  S6.—'Crosby^s  Farmer* s.  Grazier^ if.  Steward's,  Bailiff  Sj 
and  Cattie»keeper'8  Pocket^Uock  for  1808.     8ro.  Crosby. 

CONTAINING  every  article  of  information  necessary  to  be 
^nown  bv  the  gcairy  enumeiated  in  tiic  liile-pagv. 

Art.  %7 ,  —  E'cments  of  tJie  Ilebrtis  hangnn^^,  in  two  Parts. 
P(ttt  1.  Otthoirrapluj,  illustraud  i>i;  a  iurictif  of  interesting 
^Qlc$ ^  uilh  the  Adailion  of  an  t.Ucn^ive  Vocabulary  ;  designed 
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for  flie  Use  of  Schoolsy  as  well  as  Beginners  in  general.  By 
Hynum  Hurwitz^  Master  of  the  Jeuish  Academij^  Highgate^ 
1^0,  common  paper ^  Ss,  6d,  fine^  7f.  6^/. ;  Boosey.   1807. 

THOUGH  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hurwilz  about  the  nnti- 
quity  of  the  vowel-points',  and  think  that  they  multiply  the  diQ5- 
cuUies  of  the  Hebrew  language  without  affording  any  adequate 
advantage  in  return,  yet,  to  those  who  prefer  learnin;;  Hebrew 
with  the  points,  we  strenuously  recommend  the  use  of  thi«?  i»rammar; 
and  we  wish  the  author  every  success  in  the  prosecution  of  hik 
work/ 

Aet,  3S.— .'CuWir^r  and  Munchausen  onfdane^  by  Peter  Vander 
Goose;  a  Truth  to  try  the  Patience  of  a  Stoic,  ikmo*  Jordan  a«rf 
Maxwell.   1807. 

THE  author,  in  a  kind  of  preface,  humbly  and  seriously  begs  leave 
to  address  his  reader  upon  what  concerns  the  travels  of  the  renown, 
cd  GuUivei>  whom  he  never  could  rival,  much  less  outdo,  as  the 
bombastic  insinuation  of  the  title  pRge  may  lead  him  to  expect. 
*  My  title  page,'  says  he,  as  far  *  as  it  relates  to  that  celebrated  work, 
I  beg  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  manoeuvre  to  dispose  of  my  good# 
to  the  best  advantage/ 

The  inferiority  indeed  of  this  anonymous  writer  to  the  inventive 
genius,  keen  wit,  and  well-timed  satire  of  Swift,  is  CMispicuoua 
throughout  the  whole  volume.     The  marveUous  parts   of  the  work 
are  more  in  the  style  of  Munchausen,  and  form  «  mass  of  imngi nary 
adventures,  offfnsive  to  a  man  of  sense,  and  not  fit  for  the  perusal  o^ 
children.   It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the  138th  page  that  we  meet  with 
any   thing  intelligible.     The  author  here   travels'  into   the   planeta 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon;  and  he  hus  liere  an  opportunity  of 
shewing    his  talents  for  ri'licufe:  the  arguments  used  by  the  miilia- 
terial  and  opposition  parties  on  p^dirical   questions   are  ludici-ously 
brought  forward  ;  aiid  the  arts  and  sciences  of  lEnglaiid  are  discussed 
in  his  travels  in  the  Moon.  The  stage,  and  its  two  great  musical  props^ 
firaham  and  Incledon,  conve  in   for  ihcir  shiirc  of  criticism  :  and 
Irora  this  bead  we  shall  select  the   following  quotations  : 

*  Simplicity,  which  is  the  standard  of  natnre,  is  also  the  stan. 
dard  of  poetry.  Versification  is  ati  art,  but  true  poetry  is  not* 
It  consists  neither  in  words  nor  in  rhyme  ;  but  in  thoui^hts  arranged 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  iinprcssi?e,  pleasinj:,  and  instructive,  s^ti^* 
gested  and  regulated  by  feeling,  and  therefore  nioro  in'iiitive  ttiaii 
acquired.  If  there  be  any  art  in  poetry,  it  is  tiiat  of  conccaliug  art, 
and  appearing  to  imitate  nature. 

*  The  same  may  be  said  of  painting,  which  \s  poetry  in  colourt ; 
aod  likewise  of  music,  which  \s  poetry  in  sounds^  and  of  wbicii 
fiimpJicity  is  the  soul.  But  in  these,  though  they  arc  so  closely 
united,  with  poetry  in  words^  my  good  Lunarians  did  not  seem  to 
^xtx\»     In  t^e  one,   they  are  only  comparatively  inferior  ;  in  th<t 
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(liher,  they  are  i eally  deficient ;  for  ftey  hare  no  audi  (kkig  as 
national  music ;  vhich  is  a  new  proof  tliat  tbej  jupb  better  qoa. 
lified  for  the  more  serious,  and  those  which  retamre  great  studj  and 
rcflectioDi  than  for  the  lighter  branches  of  science.  Wbate? er  thej 
hare  of  music, .  has  been  imported  from  foreign  countries,  tod, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  re-manufactured  intp  that  rude  shape  and 
uncouth  form  which  is  best  calculated  to  please  the  inbabitaatS| 
who,  having  no  taste  implanted  bj  Nature,  as  an  unerring  guklo 
within,  mistake  a  jargon  of  dUficuItres  for  a  superior  excellency ; 
and  view  music,  not  as  a  hea?en^born  maid,  to  soothe  the  heart  ef 
roan,  or  te  call  forth  his  various  passions,  but  as  a  rough  godim 
of  %var,  sowing  discord  every  where,  and  throwing  every  thing  io* 
|o  confusion.  The  best  1  can  say  of  them  is,  that  they  wish  to  be 
rather  astonished  than  pleased. 

*  The  human  voice,  which  is  the  truest  organ  of  mosic,  is  abso^ 
lately  marred  by  thenu  Their  women  sing  like  men  ;  men  like 
women  ;  and  both  seem  to  play  rather  on  some  instrument  thaa 
sing.  1  went  to  hear  their  two  most  favourite  male  singers,  and  I 
-was  astonished  that  with  so  great  natural  powers,  they  effected  so 
little.  The  one  has  a  great  deal  of  science  and  taste ;  but,  in  oidsr 
to  please  the  people,  he  prostitutes  his  talent,  by  forcing  his  voice 
into  a  thousand  extravagant  evolutions,  and  unnecessary  excur- 
sions. The  other  has  no  science  at  all,  but,  striving  to  ape  it,  he 
makes  a  downright  monster  of  it.  Though  endowed  with  the  fioest 
voice  imaginable,  yet  he  will  never  let  you  hear  its  full  and  maaly 
tones,  except  when  they  are  not  wanted.  From  the  right  coo* 
pass  of  his  energetic  voice,  he  ascends  to  outvie  the  birds  in  warb« 
ling,  and  women  in  whiniog ;  then,  all  at  once,  down  he  comes  to 
the  very  lowest  pitch,  to  outdo  the  bear  in  growling  ;  so  that,  like 
a  ship  in  a  storm,  he  is  always  up  and  down,  but  never  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

'  This  gross  violation  of  genuine  taste  cannot  be  excused,  and  is, 
more  or  less,  common  to  all  their  singers,  who  overwhelm  melodj 
^s  the  lawyers  do  justice ;  and  if  you  hear  them  fver  so  often,  it  is 
ten  to  one  if  you  can  catch  the  tune  so  as  to  remember  it.  I  hold 
ita  just  criterion  of  the  merits  of  music,   to  try,   after   you  have 

'  licard  it,  whether  your  ear  retains  a  certain  portion  of  it$  sounds ; 
ii  it  does  not,  the  music  is  not  good,  however  bfiiliant  it  may  bivs 
appeared  ;  for  good  music,  as  far  as  its  melody  goes,  cannot  fail  of 
ir.uking  an  iut})rfbsion,  which  may  last  sometime  after,  on  the  honan 
ear  whoso  power  of  sensation  is  not  gone,  and  which  has  not  been 
cast  in  (he  worst  mould  of  Nature. 

*  '  ^  Their  Opeia  consists  of  speakjng  and  singing ;  and,  as  ip  this  it 
roi^embles    <ltosoot  the  JDuropean  nations,   with   the  exception  of 

'  Italy,  I  shall  make  it  a  subject  of  general  observation. 

^  1  have  kiioM  u  many  object  to  the  Italian  Opera,  because  it  apr 
piars  unnatural.  Certainly  it  is  by  no  means  |)rubable,  that  any 
people  should  quarrel,  make  love,  hold  conversation,  and  even  kill 
i>ne  another  iu  jpinging;  but  is  Tragedy  more  natural  ?   ff o  mao 
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^cr  jM  exbted, '  wlio  in  real  Kfe  cxpressred  kis  tfaoiigtitt  and  pas. 
sions  Hi  tliB  ihstuner  of  the  heroes  of  TragiKdy.  Both^  tt^ttforef 
%Tt  M  Usf  fMhful  than  regular  and  beuuti/ul  picture  cf  Nature* 
Wfiaterer  lypugnattce  we  may  feel  at  tirgt  to  bcliere  and  come* 
qnentlj  to  enjoy  what  they  represent,  otir  imagioatfon,  oace  yield* 
ihg  to  the  illnsion,  carries  ns  alovg  with  it,  and  makes  the  picture 
real.  We  inseniiiily  interest  onneires  in  the  fate  of  the  characters^ 
and  ^e  mind  is  acted  opon  in  sach  a  manner,  that  by  d^rees  the 
heroes  before  ns,  whether  they  sing  or  declaim,  seem  In  doing  it 
to  follow  the  impxilse  of  Nature.  It  h  e? ident  thai  all  the  while 
we  are  labooriog  nnder  an  lllosion,  which  owes  its  charm  to  its  nni* 
formity  and  uninterrupted  continuation  ;  and  as  the  words  spoken^ 
in  tragedy  may  wtthout  dcsttvy ing  the  Illusion  be  employed  in  ex* 
pressing  the  Yarious  and  entirely  opposite  passions  of  the  heart,  so 
may  the  words  sounded  in  operas  and  we  hare  only  to  choose  one 
or  the  other  method  of  conteying  them,  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  which  effect  must  be  inevitably  destroyed  by  a  reiteration 
of  both.  llluirlo)a,  as  well  as  Nature,  has  its  limits,  and  we  fail 
by  attempting  'that,  which,  though  consistent  under  another  ar- 
rangement, is  not  so  with  regard  to  its  preceding  order,  time,  and 
connection*  What  is  begun  in  one  certain  sphere,  mnst  be  conti. 
nued  and  finished  there ;  otherwise,  the  whole  will  be  spoiled  by 
being  transferred. 

f  On  this  prinolp)^  I  condemn  ewetj  opera,  where,  as  soon  as  the 
Illusion  of  speech  begins  to  operate,  it  b  done  away  by  singinp^, 
which,  before,  it  can  become  an  illtiston,  is  destroyed  again  by 
speech.  A  lo^r,  after  a  long  absence,  comes  out  of  breath  to  seclc 
his  mistress.  He  finds  her,  and  is  all  in  raptures.  She  makes 
«many  fender  enquiries  concerning  his  health  and  ad? entures.  lie  . 
b  going  to  relate  them ;  his  mistress  b  Impatient  to  hear  ail ;  the 
public  expectation  is  on  tip  toe ;  the  illusion  is  at  its  height  4  all 
anticipate  the  lover's  anxiety  to  disburthen  his  mind  with  all  that 
hurry  and  volubility  which  his  situation  must  necessarily  excite; 
but  behold  !  he  turns  away  from  her,  and  in  silence  walks  about, 
as  if  to  cool  himself,  till  the  prelude  is  finished  ;  then  he  opens  his 
mouth  most  mechanically,  and  begins  at  length  ;  what  ?  to  sing  and 
whine,  in  a  manner  that  neither  hb  disappointed  mbtress,  nor  the 
tortured  audience,  are  a  jot  wiser  for  his  intelligence.  I  know 
nothing  in  Nature  so  intolerably  inconsbtent. 

^  I  am  aware  that  in  real  life,  music  and  speaking  follow  each 
other,  and  are  often  together ;  bat  this  will  not  invalidate  what  I 
havo  advanced.  In  life,  music  b  introduced  to  give  pleasure  or 
suit  Fome  particular  occasion,  but  It  is  never  made  a  substitute  f(»r 
speech ;  and  It  b  for  being  constantly  reminded  of  this  misapplica^ 
tion  of  it,  by  frequent  transitions  from  speaking  to  singiug,  and 
from  singing  to  speaking,  that  1  condemn  every  opera  but  Italian, 
where  we  los^  by  degrees  the  remembrance  of  that  misapplication, 
^nd  where  the  illusive  charm,  uniformly  operating,  removes  it,  at 
length,  entirely  from  the  mind,  and  reconciles  us  to  what  we  thought 
at  first  unnaturah    It  b  the  same  with  tiie  stage  as  with  life.     Mu- 
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Mick  oi^rht  to  be  introdttced  as  nuisic,  and  no  farther,  unless  it 
^hf^  chosen  as  the  oply  Tehicle  of  representation.  A  k>?er  may  ask 
his  mistress  to  sing  a  song ;  well  and  good.  A  marriage  maj  take 
plaee,  and  music  enliren  the  scene;  it  is  natural  and  proper*  But 
io  speak,  and  then  begin  to  sing  at  the  moment  that  the  coniinua- 
^B  of  speech  is  requisite  and  more  consonant,  is  preposterous,  and 
is  riolence  to  our  feelings.  Music  ought  to  be  introduced  in  a 
Bianner  sipnilar  to  Shakespear's  introducing  the  plaj  into  his  tra- 
gedy of  Hamlet.  In  short,  musick  must  always  be  a  fair  guest, 
ushered  in  with  ceremony;  but  never  one  of  the  family,  unless  she 
be  the  head  of  it,  and  the  sole  mistress  of  the  entertainment/ 


LUt  of  Articles,  which  with  fnanjif  others,  will  appear  iw 
the  next  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

))uchanan'8  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  &c. 

Bland's  Tales. 

Ramsay's.  Life  of  Washington. 

CoiLe's  House  of  Austria,  toI.  II. 

Sinith  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Exchange. 

Rennie's  History  of  Jamaica. 

A  Barrister  on  the  Nature  aad  Elects  of  EtangtUttil 

F  reaching. 
Lawrence  on  Hernia. 

Bate  Dudley's  Address  to  the  Primate  of  Ireland*. 
Emancipation  in  Disguise. 
Gower's  Supplement  to  his  practical  Seamanship* 
Morris  and  Kend  rick's  Medical  Dictionary. 


Errata  in  the  last  Number. 

.For  ^  perspicvity,'  page  381,  line  15,  resid^  perspicacity.* 
for  <  Critic,'  page  441,  Art.  22,  read  <  Crisis^ 
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Art.  I.— ^  Journey  from  Mddras,  through  the  Countrii^ 
of  Mysore,  Cunara,  and  Malabar  ;  performed  under  the 
Orders  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  fVeUesl^f  Governor 
.  General  of  India,  for  the  express  Purpose  of  inoesiigatit^ 
the  State  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Commeree ;  the  Reh^ 
gion.  Manners  and  Customn ;  the  History,  Natural  and 
Civil,  and  Antiauities,  in  the  Dominiani  of  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore  ;  and  the  Countries  acquired  by  the  Honour  aide 
JEast  India  Company,  in  the  late  and  former  Wars,  from 
Tippoo  Sultaun.  By  Francis  Buchanan,  M.D.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London;  Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta; 
and  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Honourable  Company, 

\  ef  the  Bengal  Establishment,  Published  under  the  Au'* 
thority  and  Patronage  of  the  Honourable  the  Directoro 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and 
numerous  other  Engravings.  In  three  Volumes.  Mo. 
61.  t)s.    Cadell  and  Daviei. 

IN  the  iti  trod  action  to  these  splendid  volaines.  Dr.  Ba- 
chaoan  has.  inserted  a  copy  ,of  the  instructions  which  he 
received  from  the  governor  general  relative  to  the  object 
of  bis  journey.  The  primary  object  vf  his  atteniion,  was 
to  be  the  agriculture  of  the  country;  under  which  head 
his  enquiries  were  to  be  directed  to  the  eseuleqt  vegetablesp 
the  modes  of  culture^  the  implements  of  husbandry^  &c. ; 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  the  size  of  the  farms,  the 
nature  of  their  tenures,  the  price  of  labour,  fcc.  The 
next  object  of  his  attention  was  to  be  those  uaturi^  pro* 
ductions  of  the  country,  which  are  made  use  of  itt  arts, 
manufactures,  or  medicine  ;  and  particularly  those  which 
are  articles  of  external  commerce.  The  state  of  maou* 
fdcturesi  the  situation  of  the  manufacturers,    the  climate 
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and  seasons  of  Mysore,  the  niiiure  of  the  forests,  the  coiv* 
ditioDj  &c.  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  diversity  of  sects  , 
and  tribesi  were  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  extent  of  bis 
research.  These  instructions  I)r.  Buchanan  appears  to  us 
V  to  have  executed  with  the  utmost  diligence,  Melity,  and 
skill;  and  he  has  related  what  he  saw^and  heard  in  a  per* 
spicuous  and  unaffected  style.  His  journey  contains  a  great 
diversity  of  matter,  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  geo* 
grapher,  the  statesman,  and  the  merchant;  but , it  is  not 
among  those  books  of  travels  which  will  be  amusing  to 
the  general  reader.  There  is  too  much  sameness  in  the 
details.  The  author  passes  from  one  town  or  irilla^e  to 
another,  through  his  extensive  route,    describing,   as  he 

C,  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  modes  of  culture,  &c.  &c. 
the  productions  of  one  district,  and  the  processes  of 
husbandry,  &c.  bear  too  much  affinity  to  those  of  another 
to  admit  much  rariety  in  the  description ;  and  we  are  told 
of  the  crops  of  rice,  ragy,  8cc.  &c.  with  the  modes  of  cal* 
tore,  till  the  repetitFon  palls,  and  the  attention  flags.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer,  but  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  task  which  he  had  to  perform,  and  which  he  has  per« 
formed  w'ell  according  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  la 
the  different  points  of  bis  extensive  route  he  had  to  make  the 
tame  enquiries,  which,  in  genetal,  produced  no  great  diver- 
sity of  results.    Utility  rather  than  amusement  is  the  cha- 

•  racteristic  of  his  journey ;   and  in  point  of  practical  useful- 
*iiessand  solid  information,  there  are  not  many  travellers 

who  occupy  a  higher  rank  than  Dr.  Buchanan.   The  greater 
'  p*ar(  of  his  journey  consists  of  agricultural  and  commercial 

*  information ;.  Jbut  this  is  interspersed  with  some  curious  de- 
tails  respecting  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  particularlr 
the  oninions  and  worship  of  the  numerous  casts  into  whicn 
the  Hindus  are  divided.  The  narrow  limits  which  we  are 
obliged  to  assign  to  any  one  article,  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the^e  voluoies; 
but  we  shall  exhibit  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts. 

Dr.  Buchanan  left  Madras  on  the  23d  of  April  1900. .  He 
proceeded  through  Candaheru,  2jaym-brum-bacum,  Sri  Per- 
tnatnni,  Conjeveram,  Arcot,  Vellore,  Paliugonda,  Satgo* 
dam  Pedda  Maiktna  Durga,  \  encataghery,  Baydamungn- 
lum,Walum,  Caicolli,  Tayculum,  Bangalore,  to  Seringa- 
patom,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  May.  In  some 
parta  of  this  journey  he  commends  the  goodness  of  the 
Mads,  lie  observed  many  resting  places  for  porters,  which 
charity  bad  raised  by  the  way^  numerous  inns  or  t:houItrie8, 
where  the  poorest  may,  without  expence^  find  shelter  from 
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^e  Ipclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  and  ivbere  tbevH^hier  Ira- 
yeller  miay  procure  for  himself  and  for  his  caUle.at,|^ea$t  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  tanks  or  reservoirs  of, water,  for  irrigat- 
ing the  I^nd,  and  for  supplying  drink  to  the  inhabitaotsu 
Among  the  asses,  which  are  a  comaioa  animal  throughout 
the  Carnatic,  he  observed  some  which  were  as  white  aa 
milk.  These  animals  aire  kept  only  by  those  classes  who 
are  of  low  cast ;  for  the  higher  orders  spurn  at  the  use  of 
this  harmless  <juadruped,  with  which  they  connect  the, idea 
of  singular  impurity.  Among  a  wretched  tribe  called,  the 
Chen^u  Carirs,  he  found  that  the  white  apt,  Urmes,  was  a 
commpn  article  of  food.  These  people  have  no  'clothing 
but  the  leaves  of  trees ;  hut  ihose,  who  appear  in  the  culti-i^ 

.  vated  country,  have  a  smaH.  slip  of  cloth  to  cover  their  na- 
kedness.. Near  Arcot  he  met  the  Mussulman  women  riding 
on  bullocks,  and  enveloped  in  white  verls  so  as  to  conce^ 
both  their  features  and  shape.  "  In  the  Carnatic,  Dr.  B.  in- 
forms us  that  most  of  the  Brahmans  follow  secular  profes* 
sions.  They  act  as'oflScers  of  revenue,  judges,  innkeepers, 
farmers ;  but  are  not  fond  of  toU,  and  never  put^he  hand  to 
the  plough.  The  proper  duty  of  a  Brahman  is  religious 
meditation,  but  the  declension  pf  charity,  or  rather  the  wane 
of  superstition,  obliges  many  of  them  ta  engage  in  the  offices  ' 
of  social  life.  While  oiir  author  was  at  the'  village  of  Mun- 
dium,  he  witnessed  a'  flight  of  locnsTs,  which  was  abput 
three  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  fifty 
feet  high,  lliey  passed  on  in  a  close  body,  and  butYew 
fltragfilert  were  left  behind.  The  ^noiie  of  this  mass  of  in- 
sectsnad  some  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a  cataracts  TJbe 
marches  of  Lord  Cornwallis  from  Bangalore  to  Scringapa-" 

.  tarn  may  stin.be  traced  by  the  bones. of  the  cattle  belonging 
to. bis  army;  thousands  of  which  perished  through  hungiec 

.  and  fatigue.  At  Seringapatam,  the  rude  structure  of  ibe 
bridse  which  connects  the  island,  on  which  the  capital 
slapds,  with  the  main  land,  evinces  the  small  progress  which 
the  arts  have  made  in  Mysore.  It  is  not  formed  of  regular 
^anches,  hot  longitudinal  stones  are  laid  on  square  pillar^s.of 
granite^  which  are  raised  above  the  highest  rise  of  the  water, 
^nd  let  into  the  rock  below.  The/ort  of  Seringapatam,  ia 
which  Tippoo  Ipst  his  empire  and  ivis  life,  was  conttrncted 
in  tb^  old  Indian  style.  One  wall  was  heaped  upon  another  f 
and  the  tyrant  was  too  self-cdnceiled  on  this  occasion  to 
consult  even  the  French  engineers  whom  he  had  in  bis  do-> 

.minions.  Though  the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  yet  few 
of  those  enormiues  were  committed  by  the  soldiery  which 

.  are  common  on  sncb  occasions.    Some  of  the  followers 
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indeed  of  the  camp  stole  into  the  town^  and  spent  the  night 
in  plunder ;   bat  though  many  were  beaten  or  threatened  to 
force  a  discovery  of  their  property^  but  little  blood  was  shed. 
'  The  women  on  this  occasion/  says  the  aathoic>  *  went  out    . 
into  the  streets  and  stood  there  all  night  in  large  groups,  1 
suppose  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  insult  by  their  ex- 
posed] situation ;  few  men  being  capable  of  committing  bru- 
tality in  public'  .  The  streets  of  Seringapatam  are  close  and     ^ 
ill  ventilated  ;   the  houses  hot  and   inconvenient.    Tippoo 
had  one  mode  of  levying  money  on  his  subjects  which  bean 
some  resemblance  to  the  forcea  loans  and  voluntary  contri* 
buttons  of  European  governments;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  Tippoo,  at  least  in  this  instance,  appears  to  have  made 
Bome  return  for  his  ^tactions.  This  ingenious  imperial  finan* 
cier,  instead  or  cramming  his  palace  with  bed-chamber  lords 
and  the  rest  of  the  living  paraphernalia  of  western  royally^ 
employed  three  sides  of  tne  building  as  warehouses  for  goods, 
which  his  agents  were  ordered  to  use  a  little  gtnth  com- 
pulsion to  induce  his  subjects  to  purchase  at  a  price  above 
their  real  value. ^  The  following  circumstances  are  not  only 
characteristic  of  despotism  in  general,  but  of  Eastern  despo- 
'  tism  in  particular.    The  entrance  to  the  hall    in  which 
/Tippoo  wrote  was  through  a  strong  narrow  passage  in  which 
four  tygers  were  chained.    The  bedchamber  ot  the  Sultan 
'  was  behind  the  hall,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a  door 
and  two  windows,  and  was  closed  on  every  other  side. 

<  Tlie  door  was  strongly  secured  on  the  inside,  and  a  dose  irba 
grating  defended  the  windows.  The  Sultan,  lest  any  lK>dy  should 
lire  upon  him  while  in  bed,  slept  in  a  hammock,  which  was  sos«  ^ 
pended  from  the  roof  by  chains,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  belttfi« 
ajble  through  the  windows,  fa  the  hammock  were  found  a  sword 
and  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  descriptive  of  that  hell  of  inquie- 
tude, of  distrust  and  fear,  which  harbours  in  the  heart  of 
tyranny  ?  And  who  is  there  among  the  mast  wretched  of 
the  sons  of  men,  with  a  particle  of  reflvction,who  would  ex- 
change the  most  abject  privacy  for  \\  crown  6n  such  terms 
as  these  ?  The  ladies  of  the  Sultan,  aiicl  of  his  father  Hydet 
*  Ally,  who  with  their  slaves  or  nttend&nts  amount  to  about 
flOQ,  have  been  preserved  inviolate  in  the  Zenana  ;  and'  as 
they  have  from  early  youth  been  shut  up  in  that  place, 
none  of  them  seem  desirous  of  leaving  their  conSnemebt. . 
Tippoo  was,  in  his  wav,  like  the  late  Emperor  Joseph,  a  great 
jirojector.  Both  paid  little  regard  to  the  pr^udices  of  tbeir 
subjects;  and  both  wanted  constancy  lo  execute  what  they 
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had  designed.    As  Tippoo  was  violent  and  capricious,  his 
government  was  a  constant  succession  of  new  arrangements. 
While  he  was  indulging  only  his  own  lust  of  tyrannical  in- 
novation, he  probably  thought  that  he  was  studying  only 
the  good  of  bis  subjects,  and  his  self-love  made  him  believe 
(and  perhaps  all  the  Neros  and  Caligulas  of  antiei 
modern  timet  lAay  do  the  same)  that  he  understood  ii 
that  good  consisted  better  than  they  did  themselves.  I 
so  confident  was  Tippoo  that  be  was  a  perfect  adept 
science  of  government,  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  t 
for  the  instruction  of  bis  successors.    We  should 
peruse  this  tract;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  we 
find  Tippoo  as  good  a  reasoner  as  James  I.  on  the 
rights  ot  kings.    Though  restless  activity  was  the  c 
teristic  of  Tippoo,  yet,  whether  from  fear  or  policy,  I 
himself  very  much  secluded  from  his  subjects,  and  C( 
the  administration  toMeer  Saduc,  whom  few  prime  minisU^rs 
have  ever  exceeded  in  avarice  and  cruelty.    But  the  agents 
of  tyranny  have  not  always  experienced  a  fate,  which  so 
well  accords  with  their  desert ;  for  when  the  capital  of  Se* 
ringapatam  was  taken  by  storm,  Meer  Saduc  was  killed  by 
•ome  of  his  master's  guards  in  attempting  to  escape  through 
the  gate.    '  His  corpse/  says  the  writer  of  this  jonrqey,/  lay 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  none  of 
whom  passed  without  spitting  on  it,  or  loading  it  with  a  slip- 
per.' 

'  In  this  country,'  (the  Mysore)  the  author  tells  u^,  '.that 
the  division  of  the  people  into  right  and  left  hand  sides,  or 
Eddagai  and  Ballqgai,  is  productive  of  more  considerable 
effects  than  at  anyplace'  which  he  had  seen  in  India.  We 
shall  extract  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes,  or  casts  which 
belong  both  to  the  left  hand  side  and  the  right. 

'  The  tribes  or  casts  comprehended  in  the  Eddagai,  or 
left  hand  side,  arejiine,  comprehending,  ]•  The  Cubidinava, 
or  blacksmiths.  2.  Badiga,  carpenters.  3.  Cunsugaru, 
coppersmiths.  4.  Cnl'badiga,  masons.  5.  Axala,  gold  and 
silversmiths.  2«  Bheri  cbitty,  merchants,  who  pretend  to 
be  of  the  Vaisya  cast.  S.  Devanga,  a  class  of  weavers.  4. 
Heganigaru,  oil  makers,  who  use  two  oxen  in  their  mills.  >. 
GolIur,or  Golawanlu,  who  transport  money.  6.  Pnii wanlu.  7. 
'  Palawanlu,  two  tribes  of  cultivators  who  are  not  of  K^rna. 
taca  origin.  8.  Baydara,  hunters*  9.  Madtgaru,  tanners 
or  shoemakers.  The  Panchala  command  the  whole  party  ; 
and  the  Madigaru,  in  all  disputes,  form  the  nvost active  com- 
'  batants ;  on  which  account,  as  their  orwn  name  is  reproach, 
ful,  they  are  commonly  called  the  Eddagai  cast^  as  if  they 
were  the  only  persons  belonging  to  it. 
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^  The  casts  forming  the  Ba]Iagai^  or  right  hand  sidCi  aref 
^eigliteen  in  number  : 

]•  Banisigaruj  who  are  of  many  trades^  as  well  as  many 
reUgiops. 

The  two  most  conspicuons  divisions  are, 

1.  Panchum  Banisigaruj  who  are  traders,  and  wear  th^ 

2.  Tcli^  Banisigvu  who  worship  Vishnu,  ft.  Wocli- 
garD»  cultivators  of  the  Siidra  cast^  and  of  Karn&taca  ex* 
traction. 

3.  Jotiphana^  oilmakers,  who  use  one  bullock  in  the  mill'. 

4.  Ruogaru^  calico-printers^  and  tailors. 

5.  Ladaru,  a  kind  ot  Mussulman  traders^  who,  are  follow* 
td  by  all  the  artificers  of  the  same  religion. 

6.  Guserati,  merchants  of  Guzerat. 

7*  Camatigaru,  persons  who    are  really  of  the  Vaisya 

8.  Jainaru^  worshippers  of  Jain, 

g.  Curubaruj   shepherds,   blanket  weavers,  and  cultiva? 
tors. 
.  ^  10.  Cumbaru,  potters. 
)1.  AgasarUi  washermen. 
1£.  Besta,  palankeen-bearers. 
;id*  Padma  Shaiayvaruj  a  kind  of  weavers* 

14.  Naiodaru,  barbers. 

15.  Uparu,  persons  who  dig  tanks,  and  build  rough  walltf. 

16.  Gnitragaru,  painters. 

17*  Goallarq,  keepers  of  cows  and  buffaloes. 

18.  Walliaru.  The  people  called  |farriars  at  Madras, 
trlioform  the  active  part  of  the  right  baud  side,  and  are  con^- 
monly  called  Ballagai^  their  own  name  being,  disgraceful. 
The  Panchum  Banisigaru  are  the  leaders  of  this  division/ 

The  origin  of  these  two^rand  divisions  of  the  casts  into  the 
right  and  Itjt  hand  sides,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  involved 
in  fable;  but  both  parties  dispute  the  point  of  pre-eminence 
with  all  the  leal  of  ambition,  and  all  the  rancour  of  faction. 
The  right-hand  side  pretend  that  they  have  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  using  twelve  pillar3  iu  the  pundaly  or  shed,  under 
which  their  marriage  ceremonies  are  performed  ^  and  that 
their  adversaries  in  their  processions  have  no  right  to 
ride  on  horseback,  nor  to  carry  a  flag  painted  with  the  figure 
ofHanumanta.  The  left-hand  side  allege  as  an  argument 
for   the  post  of  precedence,  that  tliey   were  placed  by  the 

Soddess  Hali  on  the  left^whicb  is  the  place  of  honour  iu  Hin- 
ostau  We  perceive  that  the  Hii>dbs  can  dispute  about 
trifle-^  as  well  as  the  Christians  ;  and  even  among  the  latter, 
who  have  been  illumined  by  a  light  from  abdve^  there  is  a 
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mass  of  bigots^  wboj  as  well  as  the  former,  want  to  be  taught 

that  TO  IiO,V£  GOD,  AND  TO  DO  AS  WE  WOULD  BE  DONE  BY, 
IS    THE    WHOLE  DUTY     OF     MAN.      LoSS    of  CESt  IS  the  mOSt 

terrible  puQishment  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  Hindu* 
^  The  author  informs  us,  that  the  country  surrounding  Se« 
rjngapatam  ,  was  marked  by  the  traces  of  desolation/ occa* 
sionea  partly  by  invading  armies,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Tippoo.  ^he  temples,  villages^ 
and  dams,  were  laid  in  ruins,  while  the  despot  had  desolated  a 
great  extent  of  country.fur  th^  pleasures  ol  the  chace.  But, 
under' the  new  government,  a  better  system  had  already  been 
4idopted,  and  culture  was  beginning  to  efface  the  ravages  of 
despotism  and  of  war.  Throughout  India  rice,  which  may  be 
called  the  staple  food  of  that  part  of  the  world,  is  sown 
in  three  different  modes,  which  occasion  three  different 
kinds  of  cultivation.  In  the  first  mode,  the  seed  is  sown  dry 
in  the  field  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  made 
to  germinate  before  it  is  sown;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  first  sown 
in  a  close  plot  of  ground,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
the  field.  The  farmers  have  two  crops  of  rice  on  their  wet 
grounds;  the  crop,  whichgrow^during  the  rainy  season,  an4 
which  IS  reckoned  the  ^est,  is  called  Uainu;  the  other,  which 
grpws  in  the  dry  season,  is  called  Caru,  and  is  produced  oa 
bud  which  may  be  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.  Aboqt  a 
week  before  the  rice  is  fit  for  reaping;  the  water  is  let  orf, 
that  the  ground  may  dry.  ,  The  grain  is  always  preserved  in 
tb^  busk;  or  as  the  English  term  it,  in  paddy.  This 
padify  will  keep  four  years  without  being  unfit  for  use.  There 
are  two  ways  of  making  paddy  into  rice^  one  by  boiling  it 
previously  to  beating,  ami  the  other  by  beating  alon^.  la 
the  country  of  Seringapatam  Dr.  Buchanan  calculated  tha 
crops  of  rice  on  the  watered  land  at  more  than  Si  bushels 
per  acre  in  a  Gavourable  reason  and  soil ;  but  he  computed 
the  average  produce  at  1^  bushels.  The  ragy,  or  cynor 
niria  coroeanus,  is  the  mostirapoitant  product  oi'tbcdryjitld, 
as  it  constitutes  the  sustenance  of  the  lower  ranks,wbo  reckon^ 
it  the  most  wholesome  and  invigorating  food ;  but  Dr.  B. 
says,  that  bis  Bengal  and  Madras  servants,  who  had  been 
^sed  to  live  upon  rice^  looked  upon  ragy  as  execrable  aliaient. 
In  p.  96  of  bis  first  volume,  the  author  very  accurately  de^ 
scribes  the  planting  and  culture  bf  the  sugar  cane,  in  the 
Mysore,  and  the  same  subjei^t  is  several  times  repeated  in  the 
course  of  bis  worJc.  The  culture  of  the  harulu,  or  ricinu9 
falmachrisU  of  Linnoeus,is  described  in  p.  109,  as-well  as  the 
process  for  extraetmg  the  oil.  This  oil,  which  we  qaU 
castor,  is  in  Seringapatam  commonlv  used  for ,  the  lamp^ 
It  is  ^so  employ^^  medicio^ly,  and  the  siidr^  wd  lowt^f 
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casts  apply  it  as  an  ddcUod  to  the  head,  in  maladies  which 
they  ascribe  to  febrile  heat.  The  persons  who  sell  milk 
are  commonly  called  gavelies  or  cabadies,  who  are  of  four 
distinct  ttibes^  Near  Seringapatam  the  buffalo  only  is  kept; 
as  that  animal  retains  its  milk  longer,  and  gires  it  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  cow.  '  During  the  Sultan's  government^ 
ttiere  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  pasture,  as  the  whole 
was  reserved  for  his  horses  and  deer.  At  present  there  1s 
plenty^  and  the  buffalo-keepers  pay  nothidg  for  it/  We  are 
nappy  to  find  that  the  subversion  of  Tippoo's  tyranny  has  been 
productive  of  such  favourable  consequences.  Though  the 
Duffislo  of  India  is  the  same  with  that  of  Europe,  yet  the  aur 
thor  tells  us  that  he  has  not  observed  any  good  description 
or  figure  of  that  animal  in  our  books  of  natural  history  ;  and 
be  moreover  says  that  the  figure  and  description  of  the  naked 
buffalo  in  Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds,  bear  no  resem* 
blance  whatever  to  any  variety  of  this  animal  which  he  ever 
saw.  The  sheep  of  the  Mysore  are  shorn  twice  ayear^andyield 
about  half  a  pound  of  coarse  wool,  which  is  manufactured 
into  a  kind  of  blanket.  'A  good  wether  sells  for  \i  rupee 
(ts.  B^.),  an  old  ewe  for  one  rupee  (2s.  2d.);  the  fleeces  of 
seven  sheep  sell  for  one  fanam  (8d.)«  In  general,  they  aie 
confined  at  night  in  a  pen  contiguous  to  the  shepherd's 
but ;  but  in  the  ploughing  season  they  are  lent  out  to  the 
vfaimers,  to  be  folded  on  their  fields/  Tippoo  almost  en- 
tirely exterminated  the  breed  of  hogs  from  the  vicinity  of 
bis  capital;  but,  &ince  his  death,  this  useful  animal  is  be* 

Sinning  to  reappear.  The  native  breed  of  horses  in  the 
[ysore,  as  in  most  parts  of  India,  is  a  small,  ugly,  vicious 
poney.  Tippoo  and  his  father  endeavoured,  without  much 
8U(^cess,  to  introduce  a  better  breed.  In  the  work  on  the 
husbandry  of  Bengal,  it  is  remarked  that  little  or  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  manuring  the  soil.  But  Dr.  B.  says,  that, 
in  this  part  of  the  Mysore,  '  every  farmer  has  a  dunghill;' 
«;nd  that 'the  farmers  who  are  within  two  iniles  of  the  city, 
send  bullocks  with  sacks,  and  procure  from  the  Halal, 
or  sweepers,  the  ashes,  ordure,  and  other  soil  of  the  town.' 
The  beat  of  the  climate  appears  to  supersede  the  use  of 
lime,  which  is  never  employed  as  a  manure.  '  The  religion 
of  the  natives  is  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agri- 
culture. The  higher  ranks  of  society  being  excluded  from 
animal  food,  no  attention  will  of  course  be  paid  to  foltening 
cattle;  and  without  that,  what  would  our  agriculture  in 
England  be  worth  ?'  Fuel,  which  is  a  dear  article  M  Se- 
ringapatam, is  chiefly  composed  of  cow-dungt  made  into 
cakes ;  which,  from  the  veneration  paid  to  that  aaima],  is 
^QQiidered  ^a8  one  of  the  pur^sst  substances  tbirt  «aii  bo 
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employed*    Every  herd  of  cattle  is  attended  by  women' 
and  those  ofCen  of  high  rank  or  cast^  who  with  their  hands 

Sither  up  the  dung  and  c^rry  it  home  in  baskets.  It  is 
en  made  iato  cakes^  and  stuck  upon  the  walls  to  dry. 
Every  morning  numerous  females  are  seen  conveying  fresh 
aupplies  of  this  fuel  to  the  capital. 

The  Gurus,  or  heads  of  particular  sects  among  the  Hindus, 
who  preside  in  all  matters  connected  with  religion^  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  sacerdotal  power. 

<  Small  delioquencies  they  punish  by  pouring  cow-dung  and 
water  on  the  head  of  the  guilty  person,  by  fire,  and  by  wbippingr 
For  great  offences  they  excommunioate  the  culprit,  which  is  doD« 
by  shaYing  his  head.  This  excludes  a  mau  from  all  society,  even 
from  that  of  his  nearest  connections  ;  for  his  very  wife  would  in^ 
cur  a  similar  punishment  by  giving  him  any  assistance.  The  ex* 
communication  may  be  removed  hy  the  guru  ;  in  which  case  ha 
purifies  the  repentant  sinner  by  a  copious  draught  of  cow's  urine.' 

At  p.  185,  v.  i,  the  author  gives  a  descriptive  account  of 
the  difFercjit  species  of  forest  trees  that  are  found  in  the  hilly 
tract  of  the  Mysore.  Among  these^  that  which  is  of  the  most 
▼alue  in  commerce  is  the  tantalum  alburn^  or  sandal-wood  of 
the  English  merchants.  The  common  size  of  the  tree  at  the 
root  is,  we  are  told,  when  it  is  cut,  abbut  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  it  has  been  known  to  arrive  at  the  circumference 
of  three  cubits  !  • '  Not  above  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
tree  is  of  value  ;  the  remainder  is  white  wood  totally  devoid 
of  smelt.'  The  bottom  of  the  stem  underground  and  imme- 
diately above  the  division  into  roots  is  tiie  most  valuable 
part  of  the  tree.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  wood  the 
merchants  are  governed  by  tlie  strength  of  the  smell.  The 
bamboo  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  more  solid 
than  the  other;  but  the  hollow  sort  is  more  useful  for  com- 
mon purpose?^ ;  and  the  solid  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
shafts  of  spears. 

■  From  Serin^patam  the  author  relumed  to  Bangalore, 
where  he  remamed  for  several  days.  At  this  place  he  give^ 
a  copious  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  of  commerce, 
with  the  prices,  whidh  he  collected  from  the  principal  traders 
of  the  place.  The  trade  of  Bangalore,  which  was  formerly 
very  great,  is  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  the  impolitic  pro- 
hibitions, and  tbe  oppressive  exactions  of  Tippoo;  but  it  is 
beginning  to  revive  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  The  betel-nut  constitutes  t|ie  principal  article 
^f  trade  at  Bangalore,  Black  pepper  is  next  to  betel  the 
moat  common  article  of  commerce.  As  the  Ijlindus  seldom 
l^se  tailors^  but  wrap  rouud  their   bodies  tbe  cloth  as  it 
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comes  from  the  weaver^  the  pieces  are  made  of  different 
sices  to  adapt  them  to  the  dress  of  the  natives,  and  art  called 
bj  different  Dames  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  employed.    Tiius  '  the  cloth   which   the  womco  wrap 
round  their  haunches,  and  then  throw  over  theur  heads  ana 
shoulders  like  a  veil,  is  from  14  to  17  cubits  long,  and  from^ 
2  to  2f  cubits  wide.      It    is  called   Shiray* — '  Men  wrap 
round  them  a  cloth  called   Dotra,  which  is  from  10  to  1^ 
cubits  \oxif;,  and  from  €|.  to  24*  cubits  broad>  Sec/     Dr.  B* 
assembled  at  <liiferent  times  some  of  itie  principal  persons  of 
the  most  distinguished  casts,  and  lie  has  given  a  very  copious 
account  of  their  different   customs  from  the   information 
which  they  furnished.     We  have   not  room  to  extract  the 
whole  of  this  description  ;  ^but  shall  select  a  few  particulars. 
Most  of  the  casts  seem  to  be   allowed  to  have   a   plurality 
of  wives;    '  These   are  purchased   by  some,  and   obtained 
without  purchase  by  others.    Marriage  is,  in  few  instances^ 
permitted  to  the  women  after  the  signs  of  puberty  appear. 
Most  of  the  casts  contain   a  portion  who  dedicate  them* 
selves  to  what  they  call  the  service  of  the  gods ;  that  is,  chiefly 
to  idleness  and  devotion.     Among  the  Pancham  BanijigoM^ 
these  religionists  are  called  Jaiygam^i,  &c.  Thedescendantaof 
a  Jangama  never  engage  in   any  induBtrious  occupation^ 
but  subsist  on  the  alms  ot  the  faithful,   who  have  notice  of 
their  approach  by  the  nfimher  of  small  bells  which  are  tied 
to  their  tegs,  the  sounds  of  which  are  designed   to  elicit   the 
contributions  of  tl>e  charitable.     The  women  of  the  Jelin. 
ga   Benijigaru  cast   were  formerly   buried  alive   with  their 
deceased  husbands;  but  this  practice  has  falleu  into  disuse. 
Though  the  men  among  most  of  the  casts  are  not  limited 
in  the  number  of  their  wives,  yet  instances  of  adultery  ara 
said  to  be  rare,  at  least  among  the  women  ;  for  among  the 
men  it  is  hardly  considered  an  offence. 

<  The  weavers  learn  to  read  and  write  accounts  a^d  letters  oa 
business;  but^  in  this  country  they  are  reckoned  very  mean 
'  mccomplishments.  A  plain  composition  io  prose^  and  consisting 
merely  of  common  siense,  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  reading 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  learnings  who  ought  always  to 
compose  in  poetry  ;  and  the  more  obscure  he  renders  his  mean* 
ingby  allegories,  the  better.' 

As  tbe  dereliction  of  a  life  of  active  usefulness,  for  the 
Indolent  torpor  of  ceremonial  piety,  is  what  is  principally 
thought  to  add'  dignity  to  character,  the  people  of  the 
country  is  general  are  remarkhbie. for  that  hypocritical  gri« 
mace  wbicb  all  false  pretenders  to  sanctity  assume. 
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^  Owing  to  Che  custom  of  polygamy,  tery  few  of  the  womett' 
tn  this  coQotry  ]i?e  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  •except  yotmg  widows 
of  the  bigber  casts^  *who  never  can  macry  again,  and  who  are 
rery  iramerous ;  for  matchas  between  old  men  and  mere  chiU 
dreu  are  common-  The  comfort  of  haring  children  hoVef^r  is  In  ge« 
neral  all  the  pleasure  that  marrind  women  of  rank  in  India  enjoy. 
Where  polygamy 'prevails,  Jove  is  little  kno\irn  ;  or,  if  It  does  pof- 
sess  a  man,  he  is  generally  captivated  by  some  artful  dancing  girl^ 
and  not  by  any  of  his  wives ;  all  of  whom  were  married  befora 
they  could  either  excite  or  feel  that  passion.'  V.  i.  p.  260* 

The  Brahmans  are  separated  into  two  great  divisions,  one 
of  whic^h  occupies  the  countries  towards  the  south,  the 
other  towards  ihe-north.  Pride  is  equally  characteristic  of 
both  ;  but  some  differences  are  observed  in  their  manner^ 
and  institutions^  on  which  probably  one  division  founds'  iti 
right  to  despise  the  otner.  The  women  of  the  southern 
Brahmans  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public  ;  this  is  a  strong 
ground  of  reproach  with  iheir  bretJiren  of  the  north.  The 
southern  Brahman  cannot  eat  animal  food,  or  drink  spi- 
rituous liquors,  without  losing  cast.  '  All  those  who  have' 
been  m^arried,  are  burned  after  their  death,  and  their 
wives  ought  to  accompany  them  on  the  pile;'  but  instances 
of  this  practice  are  said  to  be  extremely  rare,  except  ia 
the  province  of  Bengal.  A  widow  is  not  permitted  to  take 
a  second  husband;  and  the  femate  who  is  not  iparried 
before  the  signs  of  puberty  appear,  is  ever  afterwards 
considered  as  impure.^  Medicine,  which  in  all  countries 
lis  too  much  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  impudent  quacks, 
is  in  India  practised  by  the  tribe  of  Pdcatiat  Jogies,  or 
Jmngali,  whose  business  it  is  to  collect,  prepare,  sell,  and  ex* 
bibitj  the  plants  used  in  medicine.  Thesecharlatans  g6  up  and 
down  the  street,  crying. out  the  names  of  diseases,  and  the 
specifics  which  they  preter^d  to  possess.  The  cast  of  Asagara, 
Jlsagas,  or  washermen,  worshipa  god  called  BhAmaDfevafu,  - 
who  is  represented  by  a  shapeless  stone.  Him  they  endeavour 
to  render  propitious  to  their  labours  by  offerings  of  fruit; 
and  they  sacrifice  animals  to  Ubbay,  whom  Dr.  B.  supposes 
to  m^an  tteam^^  '  The.  washerman  of  every  village,  whose 
office  is  hereditary,  washes  all  the  farmers*  clothes ;  and, 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  receives 
a  regulated  proportion  of  the  crop. — Both  men  and  women 
wash,*  &c. 

The.tree  on  which  the  lac  insect  (which  furnishes   the 
beautiful  red  dye)  feeds,  is  catted  the  Jala.     Those  trees  of* 
this  species,  which   Dr.  B.  observed,  were  snwdl,  not  ex-  - 
peeding  eight  qt  tea  feet  in  height,  for  their  growth  is  kepi 
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down  b^  the  inaect ;  but,  whep  left  to  itself,  it  grows  to  m 
lalrge  size.  When  the  lac  is  ripe,  '  it  surrounds  almost, 
every  bran(:h  of  the  tree,  and  destroys  almost  every  leaf. 
The  branches  intended  for  sale  are  then  cut  off,  spread  out 
on  mats  and  dried  in  the  shade.  A  tree  or  two  that  are 
fullest  of  the  insect,  are  preserved  to  propagate  the  breed  ; 
and  of  those  a  small  branch  is  tied  to  every  tree^  when  they 
begin  to  send  forth  young  branches  and  leaves.' 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  violent 
animosity  with  which  apparently  frivolous  disputes  are  pro- 
secuted by  contending  sects  among  the  Hindus.  At  the 
townof  Gubi  in  the  Mysore,  iheComahU  had  erected  a 
tetople  to  a  sainted  virgin  of  their  tribe.  At  this  the  sect 
of  the.£fliti/ig(i5took  gr^at  offence,  and  resolved  to  destroy 
the  pious  labours  of  their  adversaries.  The  minister  of  the 
Mysore  ^ajah  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  across  the  town 
in  order  to  make  a  line  of  separation  between  the  combat- 
ants.  Rut  this  and  other  expedients,  which  were  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  feud,  were  employed 
in  vain : 

^  Both  sides,'  says  the  author,  ^  are  eitrcmely  ?iolent  and  ob* 
stinate;  for  in  defence  of  its  conduct,  neither  party  has  any 
thing  like  reason  to  advance.  If  justice  be  done,  both  sides  will 
complain  of  partiality,  and  mnnnurs  are  now  current  aboot  the 
necessity  of  killing  a  jack-a^s  in  the  street.  This  may  be  consu 
dered  as  a  slight  matter;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  it  would  be  at- 
tended by  the  immediate  desolation  of  the  place.  There  is  oot 
a  Uindu  iu  Karnata,  that  would  remain  another  night  in  it^eicept 
by  compulsion.' 

This  singular  cusVom  appears  to  be  one  of  the  expedi- 
ents which  have  been  devised  for  resisting  an  attack  oa 
the  customs  of  any  cast. 

'  At  Madana  Mada,  our,  traveller  was  awaked  by  a  pro- 
digious noiscj,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of 
M  ussulmans  and  Pagans,  who  had.  assembled  to  scare  away 
a  Pysachi  or  evil  spirit^  which,  in'  the  form  of  epilepsy, 
had  gotten  possession  ot  one  of  the  cattle-drrvers.  Though 
the  |>eople  made  all  the  noise  which  they  could,  yet  the 
'devil  kept  his  hold  on  the  man,  who  continued  senseless  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  till  the  Brahman,  as  was  pretended, 
expelled  the  fiend  by  consecrated  ashes  and  prayers.  The 
Cuncheny,  or  dancing  women,  now  form  a  separate  kind  of 
cast ; 

<  And  a  certain  number  of  them  are  attached  to  every  (empft 
of  any  consequence.  ,  The  allowances  which  the  musicians  receivt 
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for  tiidr  pubKe  doty,   is  rery  small  ;  ,yet  momiag  aad  evening 
they  are  bound  to  attend  at   tlie  temple  to    perform    before  tha 
image*     They  must  also  receive  every  pers(ui    trareliing  on  ^- 
CM>unt  of  the  gorernment,   meet  hidi  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  conduct  him  to  his  quarters  witii  4nusic  and   dancing. 
All  the  handsome  girls  are  instructed  to  daocc  and   sing,  and  are 
all  prostitutes,  at  least  to  the  Brahmans.     In  ordinary   sets  they 
are  quite  common  ;  but,  under  the  company's  government,  those 
attached  to  temples  of  extraordinary   sanctity,  are  reserved  en« 
tirelyforthe  use  of  the  native  officers;   who   ore  all   Brahmans^ 
and  who  would  turn  o^t  from  the  set  any  girl  that  profaned  her- 
self  by  communication    with   persons  of  low  cast,  or  of  no  cast 
at  all,   such  as  Christians  or  Mussulmans.     Indeed,  almost  every 
one. of  these  girls  that  is  tolerably  sifjhtly,  is  taken  by  some 
officer  of  revenue  for  his  own  special  use,  and  is  seldom  permitted 
to  go  to  the  temple,   except  in  his  presence.      Most  of  theso 
officers  ha?e  more  than  one  wife,  and  the  women  of  the  Brahmans 
are  Yery  beautiful^   but  the  insipidity  6f  their  conduct,  from  a 
total  want  of  education  or  accomplishment,  makes  the,  dancing 
women  be  sought  after  by  all  natives  with  groat  avidity.     The 
Mussulman  officers  in  particular  were  exceedingly  attached  to  this 
.  kind  of  company,,  and  lavbhed  away  on   these  women  a  great 
part  of  their  incomes.    The  women  Tery  much   regret  their  loss, 
as  the  Mussulmans  paid  liberally,   and  the  Brahmans  durst  not 
presume  to  hinder  any  girl  who  chose,  from  amusing  an  Asoph, 
or  any  of   his  friends.     The  Brahmans  are  not,  near  so  lavish  of 
the^r  money^  especially  where  it  is  secured  by  the  company's 
jgoTemment,  but'trust  to  their  authority  for  obtaining  the  favours 
of  the  dancers.     When  a  Mussulman  called  for  a  set,  it  procured 
from  twenty  to  two  bundred  fanams  (from  lis.  Od.   to  61. 4s.  9d.) 
according  to  the  number  and  liberality  of  his  friends  who  were 
present ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  customary  for  every  spectator 
to  give  something.    They  are  now  seldom  called  upon  to  pcrfdrm 
10  priTate,  except  at  marriages,  where  a  set  does  not  get  more 
than  ten  fanams,  or  about  Os.  3d.     The  girls  belonging  to  this  cast 
who  are  ugly,  or  who  cannot  learn   to  sing,  are  married  by  <h« 
musicians.      The  nutna,  or  person  who  pei  forms  on  two  small 
cymbals,  is  the  chief  of  the  set,   not  only  brings  up  the   boys  to 
lie  musicians,  and  instructs  all  the  good  looking  girls,  born  in 
the  set,  to  sing  and  dance,  but  wilt  purchase  l^ndsome  girls  of 
any  cast  whatever  that  he  can  procure.     When  a  dancing  girl 
becomes  okl,  she  is  turned  out  from  the  temple  without  any  pro. 
▼isioa,  aad  is  very  destitute,  unless  she  has  a  handsqme  danghter 
to  succeed  her  ;  but  if  she  has,  the  daughters  are  in  general  ex- 
tremely attentive  and  kind  to  their  aged   parents.     To  my  taste 
nothing  can  be  more  silly  andunanimated  than  the  dancid;;  bf  the 
-women,  nor  more  harsh  and  barbarous  than  their  music.    Some 
Europeans  howercr,  from  long  habit  I   suppose,  h^ye  takrn  9 
liking  to  it,  and  have  even  been  ca{)(ivaled  by  the  women.     Most 
4>f  them  that  i  have  had  an  opportunity  otsecin^j,  have  bcr:\  very 
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<»rdinar}r  In  th«lr  Iook«,  Teiy  Inelegimt  in  their  drets  and  Veiy 
dirtj  in  their  persons ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  Um  Itch 
md  a  still  larger  proportion  are  more  setcrely  diseased.' 

Dr.B.   in  his  xvth   chapter^  v.   iii.   notices  the  foUowhir 
singular  custom^  which   has  given  birth  to  a  cast  namea 

JMojIar. 

*  Any  woman  of  the  four  pnrc  casts,  Brahman,  Kshatri,  Vaisya, 
orS^^dra,  whuis  tired  of  herhuftband,  or  who  (being  a  widow^ 
and  cuusequ^ntly  incapable  of  marriage)  is  tired  of  a  life  of 
celibacy,  go^s  to  a  temple*  and  eats  some  of  the  rice  that  ir 
cfftred  to  the  idol.  S^ie  is  then  taken  before  the  officers  of  go- 
Ternment,  who  assemble  sgme  people  of  her  cast  to  inquire  into 
the  cau;sc  of  her  resolution  ;  and,  if  she  be  of  the  Brahman  cast, 
togire  her  an  option,  of  living  ci(hcr  in  the  temple,  or  ont  of  it% 
precincts.  If  she  choosey  the  former,  she  gets  a  daily  allowance 
of  rice,  and  annually  a  piece  of  cloth.  She  mast  sweep  the  tern* 
pie,  fan  the  idol  with  a  Tibet  cow's  tail  (Bos  grunniens),  and  coa^ 
£ne  her  amours  to  the  Brahmans.  In  fact,  bhe  generally  becomes 
a  concubine  to  some  officer  of  the  revenue,  who  gives  her  a  trifle 
in  addition  to  her  public  allowance,  and  who  will  flog  her  severely 
if  she  grant  farors  to  any  other  person.  The  male  children  of 
these  women  are  called  Moylar,  but  are  fond  of  assuming  the  title 
of  Stanika,  and  wear  the  Biahmanical  thread.  As  many  of  them 
as  can  procure  employment,  live  about  the  temples,  sweep  the 
areas,  sprinkle  them  with  an  infusion  of  cow  dun^,  carry  flam« 
beans  before  the  gods,  and  perform  other  similar  low  offices. 
The  others  are  rcniuced  to  betake  themselves  to  agriculture^  or 
,  9ome  honest  employment.  The  daughters  are  partly  brought  up 
to  live  like  their  mothers^  and  the  remainder  are  given  in  oiar- 
fiage  to  the  Staulkas.' 

The  third  volume  concludes  with  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing i^  very  copious  enumeration  of  the  various  articlesof 
commerce^  withiin  account  of  the  probable  pro6t  arisfng 
on  the  trade,  and  ,a  multitude  of  useGul  and  interesting 
particulars.  This  appendix  is  folloired  by  a  general  in* 
dex  to  the  whole  work,  without  which  no  pubUcatioa 
of  any  extent  or  variety,  can  be  reckoned  complete.  We 
are  not  in  general  friends  to  long  extracts,  though  the 
size  of  this  work  would  justify  more  and  longer  than  we 
have  made  ;  but  (hose  which  we  have  exhibited  will  be 
sufhcient  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  varied  information 
which  it  contains.  It  is  not  orie  of  those  ephemeral  de- 
scriptions of  foreign  scenes,  or  foreign  manners^  which  fur> 
nlsh  only  a  oiomentary  graliGcation  during  the  perusal,  bu^ 
which  are  neglected  as  soon  as  they  have  been  perused; 
it  is,  oa  the  contrary,  calculated  more  for  instruction  lliaa 
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fiir  plettnrey  and  for  Biiliij  ihan  for  orhament.  Hie  de- 
tails wfaicb  we  have  furaisb^dy  and  the  partrcalars  which 
mt  have  etnmerated^areduohas  we  coocelved  most  likely 
to  ifiterest  the  general  reader  ;* but  still  these  volumes  con- 
tain avery  large  mass  of  matter^  relative  to  those  parts  of 
India  which  were  the  object  of  the  journey^  to  which  fre- 
quent reference  will  be  made  by  tlie  geographer,  the  mer- 
chant,   and  the  politician. 


Art,  II. — Edwy  and  Elgiva,  and  Sir  Everard;  two  Tula. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  filand.  Itimo.  pp.  187.  7s.  Long-- 
man.     1808. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Dryden  we  have  scarcely  ever  wit- 
nessed that  goodly  sisht,  a  short  and  interesting  tale  in  the 
regular  English  couplet.    We  have  had  epic  poems,  at  least 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  eyery  year ;  and  ballads,  both  old  and 
new,  in  every  possible  variety  of  metre ;  but  no   tales  told  in 
the  true  language  of  our  natropal  poetry.     We  would  there* 
fore  gladly  hail  this  little  volume  as  the  forerunner  of  better 
times  to  come,  as  the  vehicle  in  which  the  genius  of  old 
English  verse  has  ventured  to  return  from  his  long  banish- 
ment^ and  reassume  the  ancient  honours  oF  his  empire. 
^  Jn  the  composition  of  this  particular  species  of  poetry,  the 
Dame  of  Drydeo  stands  unrivalled  ;  nor  will  it  be  safe  for  a 
writer  of  the  present  dav  to  adopt  any  other  model  for  his 
imitation.    Pope  was  the  pupil  of  that  great  man  ;  4ind  his 
iiative  genius  enabled  him,  in  many  points,  even  totranscend 
the  excellence  of  his  original.     Not  so,  however,  he  who 
takes  Pope  for  his  preceptor.    The  general  effort  of  the  hu- 
nan  mind,  in  acting  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  isrthe 
^eadeavQurto  refine  upon  the  labours  of  its  predecessors,   Hdt 
he  who  refines  upon   Pope  will  be  more  likely  to  catch  th^ 
■meKetricioat  ornament  of  Darwin,  or  the  feeble  prettin^sses 
and  affected  sensibilities  which  characterise  so  large  s  proper- 
tion  of  our  modern  poetry. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  though  the  wr'itings  of  En- 
nius,  of  Lucretius,  of  CatuHus,  of  Plautus,  of  Terence,  were 
in  the  reach  and  before  the  eyes  of  naen,  yet  the  advice  of 
the  most  judicious  schokr  and  most  accomplished  poi>t,  fs 
'  Hesort  to  the  Fountain  Head.' 

,  Vos  excmpland  Orctca     ' 
NoctuhiS.  versate  manu,  vereate  diurna. 

,^     A  strict  verbal  adherence  to  this  rule  piay,  iadeed,  c^rrv 
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us  back  to  Cbaacer/>r  still  higher ;  and  tliere  Is  no  dottbt  thai 
the  diligent  study  even  of  such  autiquated  models  maj  be 
made  a  source  of  the  greatest  advants^e  to  jododern  poet9« 
However,  to  most  purposes  of  the'present  questioo,  Jwyden 
niMst  be  considered  as  tbe  father  of  the  English  verse  ;  and 
the  more  evidently  any  writer  of  tbe  present  day  has  framed 
himself  pn  that  adoiirable  mbdei  (as  to  the  formation  of  his 
heroic  couplet,  and  tbe  perfection,  of  the  style  of  narration) 
tbe  nearer  will  be  his  cnance  of  obtaining  and  deserving 
that  fame  to  which  he  aspires  as  the  rewi^rd  of  his  labours. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  subject  before  us,  we  dis* 
cover,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bland's  versfficalion,  a  diligent, 
and  (in  our  opinion),  a  very  successful* adberedce  to  the  rule 
we  have  end#^avoured  to  establish.  It  is  a  rule  which  by  no 
means  impedes,  it  only  directs,  the.  efforts. of  independent 
geniu^  \  nor  in  attributing  to  the  author  of  these  poems,  ai 
his  first  praise;  the  iudicious  choice  of  a  master  and  the 
happy  transfilsioo  pf  bis  excellencies,  do  we  deny  him  that, 
which  is*  wholly  unconnected,  but  perfectly  consistent  with 
,it,  of  original  mvention  and  original  powers  of  expression. 

But  we  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  the  plea- 
sure which  the  work  itself  will  necessarily  give  them,and  most 
willingly  proceed,'  IhefefoVe,  to  the  task' of  analyzing,  and 
giving  extracts  Mm,  the  first  df  the  tales -before  us. 

^Xioiid  was  the  mirth^  and  sweet  the  minstrel's  Izj^ 
In  ball  and  bower,  <m  Ed%ry*s  bridal  day, 
High  thanes  andf^inces  thr6ugM  the  board  aVound^ 
And  sove^cugn  beauty  the  nth  banquet  croWnM. 

^  From  Kgil's  harp  the  song  of  joy  began, 
^ow  old,  but  memory  wanh'd  tbu  tuneful  man/ 

The  epitbalamiura  which  follawsiis  a4>leasiog  compositioii,. 
and  more  original  than  might  hav^e  beep  expected  from  such 
a  subject.  Perhaps  it^is  too  ariifit'ial  and  too  highly  orna- 
mented for  the  rude  scald  to  whom  it  is  attributed  ;  but  since 
we  are  tpid  that—    . 

'  He  knew  the  peaceful  banquet  to  prolongs 
SkilPd  in  the  maoy  mysteries  of  song^;* 

this  remark  seems  to  savour  a  little  of  llie  spirit  of  hypercrt- 
ticism. 


^  He  sung  ;  the  harp  obedient  to  his  hand 
Waked  into  life,  and  fir'd  the  lordly  band, 
O'er  every  guest  a  )i?elier  transport  shed. 
And  half  a  vintage  for  their  goblets  bled/ 
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^  T^l  i|R' t^aideot  lAoiuuridi  tiir&'d  ilrite 
And  gazed  ^iiraptuT'd  on  hb  biitsluiig  telde^. 
And  oft  the  Mushing  bride^with.  trepiblipg  haits^ 
An  aaawWinj  look  on  ardent  J^wy  cast, 
Wbilo  basbfaliiess  her  sUent  lOfe  betray'^^ 
^  AM  stol«  ^  look  aa  if  to  sted  afraid*' 

Ed  wy  and  ^ii  Itfid^  towards  eieQin^et  cafie  (ot  a  titee  from 
the  toils  of  cer^motty  aad  loud  merriment  of  the  bahq ne  t.  The 
tragic  bttsioeis  efftM  drama  oow  commencea  with  the  porten- 
tous introduction  of  Arcbbisbop  Odo  to  ibe  a89MibIed  thanes* 
The  glooiny  unrelenting  character  of  this  prelate  i$  drawn 
with  spirit ;  but  ire  wish  that  bi^  views  haa  been  better  de- 
fined, and  that  instead  of  the  vague  and  improbable  story  of 
hi9  l^iyin^  ypwed/ in  Peter's  untiept  fane/  ,    .  r 

^  To  wi^  ihe  soeptre  from  hfar  monarch's  kandi 
And  to  .tiie  |[KmtHr  yield  his  nadfe  iaAd/ 

-  the  author  bad  contented  himself  with  >9drneating  af 
concisely,  but  at  the  -same  tkiie  as  ciedrly  ia^poiUble,  pay- 
i^g  jost  atteniton  te  the  vrm$emblnncc  so  essentia}  to  what 
we  may  calf  liiaboripal  fiction,  the  general  scheme  or  monk- 
ish usurpation  find  tyr^nny,1n  pursuance  of  which  Cl^iva  be- 
came the  inndcent  vidtim  of  their  persecutions. 

The  contrast  between  the  characters  of  Odo  and  bis  more 
famous  coadjutor^  is  however  w^U  imagined  8^4  properlj 
preserved.  • 

'  More  fam'd  for  Honey'd  w     ^  m^ 

•  In  honour  Dunstan  held  thi 
Rich  abbot  he|  of  Glastonbi 
And  deem'd  for  saiuAy  holii 
For  by  the  virtue  of  his  Tbii 
Ha  hid  the  spirits  and  awalc 

Odo's  speech  to  the  thanes  is*  strikingly  solemn,  and  mo|| 
bappily  characteristic  of  the  bigotry  of  tne  age. 

•*  Thanes,  !\y  the  holy  order  that  I  wto*,      V 

And  by  these  beads  and  sacred  erdss  1  swear, 

By  heavenly  Anstin,  and  saint  Michael's  power,: 

And  that  strange  thorn*  that  patrfortb  Wintry  flower, 

Bj  nlnta  who  bled,  and  by  the  Toice  dWine, 

That  now  its  dreadfnl  warning  speaks  thro'  aiine,  i 

^  Tht  Clastoobiir J  th^nu 

.  Chit.  Rev.  VoK  IS,  February,  180»»  K 
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Toar  iMiarcIi'fl  fcml'lticesfaoiia  ties  arcf  bQrtt^ 
His  vowf  unhallow'd,  and  his  bed  accurst. 
Their  prince's  guilt  it  sufTering  people  bears. 
Atoned  at  length  bat  by  a  nation's  tears, 
'Kor  on  jouiselres  ali^nc  had  beaVen's  command 
Dealt  famine,  f  aroes,  and  plague  throughout  the  iatid^ 
But  on  your  latest  sons  in  future  times 
Amerced  the  dreadful  ^ne  of  £dWy''s  crimes ; 
.  ^^1^  ^^9  ^^  waiitoB  author  of  yoorwoes, 

r   rs  in  sale  repoaO) 

J  lawless  charms,   i  .  i 

^  truction  in  his  ^^DS,  1' 

1  ubtilefire,  aud^irest     \- .        .     ?/ 

1  r  Irory  breast*' 

He  proceeds  to  inform  bis  thunder-struck  audience  oJF  tbe 
measures  tl^at  4uid  been  taken  by  himself  and  Di|nsian  to 
avert  this  horrible  pest;  of  the  ruf&apa  already  aent/lo  tear 
the  unhappy  lovers  asunder;  and  of  their  future  intentions 
(butis  it  not  more  consistent  with  probability, tj^at  hetsfc^uld 
kave  been  silent  on  that  bead }) .  wuh  respect,  to  Elgiva. 

^  Avenging  fire  (and  Ilaaven  decrees  tjia  doom). 
Prom  her  frail  cneek  shall  sear  its  Tital;blobn| ; 
Far  from  her  home  the  gloziug  traitress  sent^ 
•  In  Erin's  land  to  hopeless  banishment, 
Shall  w^p  theliavoc  of  a  face  once  fair, 
And  pour  her  marmtit  to  4  foreign  ah^.' 
•  I 

'^^e  threatened  cruelty  is  executed ;  aud  the  prieits,  b^ 
their  overruling  power^  effectually  tie  up  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign  alike  from  preventing  and  avenging  the  injury* 
This  is  the  most  difficult  task  with  which  the  author  hiaa 
had  to  contend,  to  represent  Edwy^  as  at  .once  a  lover  and 
a  man  of  courage^  yet  yieldine  to  the  oppression  he  had 
Bopowetto  resist,  and  not  suffering  himsielf  to  sink  under 
so  dreadful  a  calamity.  To  lessen  this  difficulty^  a  new 
character  isiudicioosly  introduced  to  our  notice,  a  young 
and  accomplished  knight,  the  friend  of  Edwy,  who  under- 
takes to  find  out  the  place  of  banishment,  and,  if  |K)ssible, 
to  restore  to  him  his  ravi^ihed  bride.  In  avoiding  one 
difficulty,  however,  the  author  has  here  involved  himself 
in  another*  The  interesting  character  of  this  young  ad- 
venturer, the  romantic  generosity  and  fearless  ffallantrv  of 
his  enterprise,  threaten  to  render  him  the  real  hero  of  the 
tale,  to  tne  prejudice  of  Edwy  himself. 

This  also  tie  has,  in  a  great  measure,  surmounted,  with 
;%  degree  of  art  whii;b  does  ^reat  credit  to  bis  inveatiye 
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powers*  *  Whilfi  Clarembert  it  eogi^ecl  ia  bit  fd^mage 
tolrelaod^  the  blank  of  hittor^  in  filled  up  b^.  iatettine 
commotions,  'and  tbe  tumtilt  of  a  Danish  inrasion^  which 
compel  the  king«to  waste  none  of  hit  time  in  childish 
lamentation^  and  afford  many  opportunities  to  tbe  author 
for  indulging^  with  all  the  tinre^trained  licence  of  fiction^  his 
native  powers  of  description  and  imagery. 

But  this 'war  unfortunately  does  not  occupy  the  whole 
period  of  Clarembert's  .  absence ;  andEdwy  is  compelled 
to  drive  away  useless  reflection  by  an  active  and.  manly 
pursuit  of  all  tbe  hardy  e^iercises  of  tbe  age.  On  tcenea 
like  these 'ttie  author  feels  jhimseif  *again  at  liberty  to  ezpa* 
tiate,  and  display,  with  effect  hit  knowledge  of  anciest  cut* 
toms^  and  or  the  laws  and  habits  of  chivalry. 
«  dqeidtfy,  while  the  king  it  bunting  in  the  forest  of  An- 
^en^aj  h^  companv  with  two  of  bis  lords^  tbey  are  attacked* 
by  a  blind  jof  robbers^  w^o  were  loo^;  known  ta  have 
haunted  tbenseigbbourhood ;  ^^ni,  by  tbeir  superior  coorage^ 
eompfl  them  to %•  £dwy,^bP9^  ^^^7  ^  tbeitrdour  of 
p^rsu|t»and  at^  length  loses  all  ;traces  both  of  the  banditti 
a^d'of  bit  friends. 

•  The  folloiring  descripticni .  of  the  unfrequenied  and  ta« 
irage  place  into  which  his  imprudence  bas  betrayed  bun,  i» 
highly  p^timsque  andanimated* 

<  Not  far,  a  pile  of  stones  uaconth  and  rade^ 
With  oaks  enconipassed,  awed  the  solitudei  ;  *  . 

A. work  of  Pagan  bands-frlbe  trees  unshon* 
FrowuM  old  and  huge,  as  if  with  nature  bora.r 

,    Hare  oi^cei  the  Druid  held  His  rites  profane. 

At  which^tk^  lamps  o^  Heaven  were  said  to  wane  ;^ 
And  since  that  time^uthentic  legends  told 
Of  witchcraft  and  foul  or^es  held  of  old  ; 
Thit  fearful  spectres  glided  o'er  the  green, 
DfhoSe  alty  daggers  gave  die  stab  noseen» 
Once  of  this  earth,  some  stood  acenrsM  forpiBV 
iX  pUlagad  ianes,  and  bibodof  infants  spilt 

V     SonvB,  darkly  brooding  o'er  this  woflQof  piidei' 
¥(ew'd  man  but  onlv  on  his  blackest  side, 
^hen  loaUliog  turn'o,  and  from  life's  busy  day,-  ; 

To  worlds  uoJuMwn,  nnsommon'd  rnsh'd  away. 
Some  in  frail  youth  from  righteous  huabaods  woit  '^^ 

Their  brides,  by  gold  and  wicked  arts  undoncr 
With  these  a  crowd  of  female  victims  came, 
XVbo  sold  th^r  beauty  to  abuse  and  shame ; 
In  natttftPs  flush  cat  off,  by  night  tbey  rUe, 
Vnboly  shapes  ne'er  meant  for  morM  tye>»- 
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Whli  teliOMi  antwerin^  to  no  mortel  sounds 
.  Talk  tbe  wttd  glooms,  the  forest  groans  arctdid* 
And  sinee  in  death  dirided  front  tiie  blest, . 
Their  giwres  are  thomj,  and  deny  them  rest, 
Vengeanre  fo  them  is  donblpr  sweet,  and  hence 
Th?y  war  with  man»  afid  taint  his  inaooence« 
On  wicked  errands  bent,  they  flush  the  cheelu 
At  thoughts  of  guilt  that  sacred  slumber  breakf 
Altars  de&le,  and  urge  the  murderer^  knife, 
.T^i^t  else  in  Tain  had  sought  a  kinsman's  life. 
On  tainted  gusts  the  dusky  squadrons  ride^ 
And  curses  follow  wheresoever  the^  glide  i ' 
There  shall  no  sweets  th^  blasts  herbage  breafl^ 
But  hemlock  fiitten  on  the  track  beneath/     ' 

In  M)t8  horrible  solitude/  EdWy  finds  s  yovth  in  Iktt 
hkbi^of  ti  pilgrim ;  and  this  pilgrim  proves  to  be  no  other 
than  his  long-losl  Elgiva.  The  taptore  of  thiiioVfers  at  to 
unexpected  a  no^eling  is  very  coldly  shadowMfbi^  io  H 
•imiie^  whichj  pn  any  but  so  critical  an  occaCiioil^  miglit 
have  been  commended  for  ^ts  elegance ;  but  tht*  As  nnac** 
conntably  rendered  the  weakest  part  of  the  poem.  Per* 
haps  tbe  poet  shrunk  from  the  task  of  expressing  feelings 
too  powerful  for  expression^  and  remembered  tbe  veil  of 
Timanthes :  but^  even  if  that  were  his  infent{T^>  ht  might 
have  thrown  on  His  veil  in  a  much  more  graceful  manner.^ 

The  narrative  of  Elgiva's  adventures  which  foHowra^  is, 
howevlr^  so  full  of  charms  b»M  make  atonement  for  onr 

5 previous  disappointment;  and  it  tbe  author  has  renlark&Uy 
iaited  in  the  meeting  of.  the^  lovers^  he  has  no  less  2«emark* 
ably  bestowed  on  this  favotnred  portion  bf  bis  poem  all 
the  vigour  bf  his  fancy^  and  the  beauties  of  bis  versificai- 
tion.  '; 

-The  mention  of  the  death  of  Clarembert,  killed  in'  efiect« 
ing  her  deliverance,  demands  from  Edwy  a  tribute  of 
sorrow  .and  a^ection,  which  appears  to  us  not  only  ex* 
tremely  poeti.cal  in  itself,  bu^  most  happily  char9<:teristic 
of  the  author's  peonUar  excellence.  ^ 

'  Arms,  love,  and  honour,  noble  sentiment 
Fair  courtesyt  and  glorious  bardiment ; 
Obedience  high,  and  unenslaved  byfears^ 
Reipect»  and  silent  revereuce  for  years  ; 
A  comely  favour,  gracioiis  words,  diat  gaiu'd 
The  listener's  heart,  and  manner^  thai  enchaia'd  ; 
Mild  clenenoy ,.  that  spaced  the  weaksr  crowd  ) 
Fierce  hate»  %td  stem  defiance  to  the  proud  i, 
Valour,'  that  sought  a  death- bed,  rendered  great 
With  every  charm  thatoiade  ejustence  sweet; 
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All  b  %  ^ecoos  nnXtike  were  *Ui«rff 
All  lived  wUk  tlMCi  brave  Cl^rembe rV  imd  died. 
Soothes  it  tliy  disembodied  soul  to  know 
Our  friiitlew  weiV  «nd  tears  tkat  idly  flow  ? 
lV41inar)>le,fiishioQM  by  t{ie, sculptor's  care, 
^    f     lAii^Versei  that  memoiy  breathes  and  tfeasures  thers;^ 

Please  ciiy  ^weet  spirit?  Holy roofi  shall  risoi  * 

High-wrought,  %nd  fit  for  sad  solemnities, 
tVbere  in  a  twilight  aisle  erect  shall  st^d 
Thy  form,  half-beathing  from  some  curious  haud| 
Fair  as  in  lile :  and  as  the  moon»beam  falls, 
"    Cold,  pale,  and  mystic,  on  the  f^ted  wallsi 
Virgins  and  holy  men  shall  yearly  meet 
Around  tfay  tomb ;  and  dirges  sad  and  sweet 
^teal  on  thy  listening  sense,  and  give  tbee  rest. 
If  aught  of  human  sorrow  touch  the  blest** 

We  will  not  wrong  our  readers  by  anticipatiDg  the  con- 
clusion of  this  tale^  the  greatest  part  of  which  we  hare 
thus  analyzed*  Its  versincationj  after  the  specimens  we 
bave  ii^iven^  needs  no  praise  of  ours  to  set  it  forth  ;  the 
'  nanratiTe  i^lf  possesses  many  beauties,  btit^  n^any  defects 
ttlso^  of  which  the  greater  part  may^  we  think,  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  original  history.  Much,  however^  might  have 
been  done  tq  render  it  more  compfete  than  it  is.  The  cif« 
cnmstances  of  the  Danish  war  are  related  in  a  most  abrnpt 
and  confused  manner,  aud  hang  badly  torethfr  with  the 
rest  of  the  plot ;  the  same  tnay  be  said  of  the  short  epyodes 
or  digressions  respecting  Leolf  the  robber,  and  the  preceding 
life,  of  the  thane  Sigbert.  We  have  fdready  noticed  the 
fa^lis  attending  the  re-union  of  the  lovers ;  and  a  greatr 
deal  towarc^s  the  conclusion  is  hurried  over  with  a  degree  of 
carelessness  which  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  him* 
self  by  the  author. 

None  of.  these  defects  present  themselves  in  the  second 
and  shortest  of  the  tales.  Sir  £verard.  This  is  so  much 
less  considerable  than  the  other  in  size  and  apparent  tonse 
quence,  thai  we  have  devoted  naost  of  our  criticism^  and  • 
quotations  to  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  But,  in  real  merit,  we 
undoubtedly  rank  it  the  first:  Even  the  rersification  of 
Sir  Everard  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  parts  of  Edwy, 
and  it  is  much  more  unifqrmry  excellent. 

We  forbear,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this 
tery  pleasing  tale,  both  because  we  have  a  welt  so  long  on 
the  former,  and  becaute  it  is  incapable  of  any  analysis  that 
^I'iiofcdi^  greet  4BJasiice  to  its  meriu.  Advantage  is  most 
bappUy  taken. of  a  wil4>  but  not  unpleasing  snpersti- 
tiM/  whietefifevaiii  in  some  nortt^era  countries  of  Europe  • 
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and  the  ambor  being  tmrestrained  by  Ae  ibaekles  of  hia» 
torical  fact^  and  left  enUxely  to  fats  own  ittrenttoB^  >fai8  ttorj 
is  well-connected  together,  and  well  told  in  alt  its  parts. 
It  is  not  ar  very  easy  task  to  select  specimens  of  a  poem 
so  artificially  combined  ;  and  yet  we  are  nnwiUtn^  td^  take 
enr  leave  of  the  book,  without  some  notice  of  the  paM^ 
that  have  most  pleased  us.  The  following  is  a  de$criptioD 
of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  two  young  men  of 
ardent  imaginations,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  a  desert 
island  beneath  the  North  Pole,  by.,  the  descriptions  oi  hu- 
man society,  iq  more  hospitable  and  highly-favoured  Ifinda. 

^  tliey  read  of  happy  plains,   to  them  denied, . 
Of  cheering  suns,  mnd  nature  in  her  pridsi 
Of  smiling  meadows,  and  of  allies  gr^n. 
Of  copse  and  woodland  i|i  the  pictur'd  sosne^ 
Of  waters  that  make  music  With  their  ^slls^ 
Of  stream  that  run  by  venerable  walls ; 
They  read  of  towering  castles, cities  proud 
'   In  antique  glory,  and  their  martial  crowd  ' 
Of  gallant  knights  who  fought  for  beaut/s  charms  ; 
Of  noble  dames  who  smiled  upon  their  arms  ^ 
Of  gentle  friendships,  and  of  spirits  high, 
A  thirst  for  honour,  e'en  in  enmity  : 
But  more  than  all  that  pleased  in  peopled  town, 
In  smiling  scene,  or  arms,  or  fiair  renown,  - 
Far  more  than  ail  their  sickening  fancy  wrought, 
tools  link*d  in  love,  and  interchange  of  thought/ 

Sir  Everard  thus  pathetically  dwells  on  the  charms  >aQ<t 
virtues  of  a  beloved  wife  from  whom  he  had  been  eruellj 
aeparated  for  many  years  by  violcBce. 

^Oh,she  wasfai^l  as  holy  angels  fair, 

^   Beyond  what  lovers  picture,  and  despair ; 
Tempei^d  so  sweet,  so  form'd  for  maa's  content, 
Of  sober  sadness  and  light  merriment^ 
Bo  framed  for  all  that  generous  lo? e  rewards| 
For  sweet  responses  and  for  soft  regards, 

*  That  I  had  hnng  delighted  on  her  smile, 
And  found  a  heaven  upon  a  desert  isle, 
Bless'd  my  rude  toil,  and  braved  this  bitter  cdld, 
And  hugg'd  the  sorrows  that  her  voice  consoled : 
80  hi^  she  charmed  the  labours  of  the  day,    ' 
Softened  my  griefs,  or  looked  them  quite  away/ 

Mr,  Bland  has  seen  the  vices  of  modem  poetry  with  % 
critical  eya{  and  yet  his  prudence,  w  bh  coorag%  does 
BOt  seem  to  have  always  kept  pace  with  his  Jodgmeatj  ia 
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•iemmiiig  iht  tide  of  (Corruption.  Thus,  tlioQ^h  hh  geaei'ai 
••pirit  dnchiiiiu^lbe  akUof  ntretricious  onuuneDt,  theie  are 
fome  pftB9age8ith  hispoemt^  hi  which-  he  ^eems  most  am* 
bitious  of  that  which  hie  knows  he  ou^ht  most  to  avoid  ; 
and  there  are.also  iostanees  in  which,  for  the  saEe  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  charm,  he  has  stept  out  of  bis  w^y,  and 
given  himself- an' 'air  of  quaintbess  inconsistent  with  the 
piaki  and  just  principles  by  which  he  appears,  in  general,  to 
be  guided. 

Among  these  perhaps  we  ought  to  class  the  idea  by  which 
Sir  Everard  is  made,  on  a  desert  island,  to  amuse  himself 
by  moulding  an  exact  image  of  his  lost  wife,  which  he 
keeps  constantly  hidden  in  his  bosom.  This  fancy  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  a  speech  of  Admetus  in  the  Alcestis ; 
and  even  there  it  seems  a  little  extravagant;  btit  here  it  is 
more  so:  for,  not  lo  say  that  in  the  time  -of  Edward  the 
third,  knights  were  bad  'statuaries,  it  may  be  some  matter 
of  astonishment  how  Sir  Everard  could  have  foubd  either 
time  or  materials  for  such  an  occupation  in  Greenland;  Or^ 
if  we  suppose  that  he  brought  it  with  him  from  England, 
still  it  remains  a  solitary  instance  of  the  art.  Even  a 
miniature  picture  would  scarcely,  we  imagine,  have  escaped 
the  censure  of  anachronism :  but  a  bust,  or  an  image, 
transports  the  reader  instantly  from  the  days  of  chivalry  to 
the  present  age  of  NoUekens  and  Mrs.  Damer. 

We  have  been  thus  free  in  our  censure  of  the  image  of 
Geraldine,  because  we  really  think  it  the  only  defective 
passage  in  the  poem  ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  this 
,  conceit,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  and  most  unmixed  ap- 
probation. 

In  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  we  have  two  or  three  scenes  which 
remind  us  a  little  toe,  strongly  of  the  theatre  or  opera. 
For  instance,  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edwy  after  the  Da* 
nish  war.  .    . 

<  Again  around  bim  pressed  the  servile  crowd ; 
Again  the  prelates  to  their  sovereign  bowed ; 
And  yonibsy  their  brows  with  fillets  crown'd|  await 
Their  prince  returning  to  his  peaceful  state; 
With  bands  of  virgins  mi^'d,  who  greet  with  song 
^be  warrior-train«  aad  to  the  triumph  throng  ; 
AH  bloomfaig  as  the  spring,  and  everv  maid^ 
Id  snowy  test  of  gentle  peace  arrayed, 
Her  favourite  chieftain  with  a  garland  hail'd^ 
Of  rote  and  ivy  curiously  entrailed. 
Ail  but  the  prince  rejoiced.'— 
/'     •         -  • 

•  Bat  there  we  tfgeiu  oioat  gladly  lum  from  the  Ithgnage 
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bt  coMrti  loikftiof  Udmifatioiu  NdHiiiig  eaft  he  «oM 
li«pra  (for.tboag^ihetboariiltulioistriottyiiefr^  #e  fanrft 
nemaeenib  more  beatttifuUj  eaifvessed)  than  ibe  mnile 
which  ftHloirs: 

<  Thu9y  on  Qiie  spot  aoud  a  fruUful  pbiii>  r 

te  f  ummer  falls  in  iH&lm  and  smiles  in  TfUn* 
ough  shrub  and  flower  the  neighbouring  earth  adom^ 
at  give  their  breath  of  fragrance  to  the  tnom^ 
Woooi  bjr  soft  rains  and  man^s  expecting  toil^ 
Ko  season  quickens  this  anh^ppy  soil  ; 
The  lazy  s&nd  defies  a  master's  care, 
And  niggard  nature  erer  winters  ther^.^ 

Bryden  is  often  most  admirable  for  the  art  with  whfcb  hi 
has  interweaved  his  morM  sentences  and  allusions  into  the 
main  bodv  of  his  tale  ;  and  Mr.  Bland^  together  wrth  many 
of  his  other  excelleiices^  has  very  judiciously  trahsfused 
Ihitaho  into  his  poetry^  and  eyenj  in  some  instanced,  im- 
proved.  npon  it.  Though  we  have  already  extrtict^d  s6 
wrgely    irom  his  book,  we   cannot  refnse   ourselves  the 

Sleasure  of  one  tnore  quotation^  demonstrative  of  this 
bsfsrvattOD. 

<  Edwy  to  peaceful  halls  again  repairs, 
To  hateful  luturies,  and  smilinf  cares  ; 
Gay  gilded  roois  to  pleasure  built  by  pridei 
fV^ere  pleasure  ne'er  was  tempted  to  reside ; 

.  (Like  heathen  fanes  by  stupid  terror  rear'd   . 

To  gods  who  never  in  those  fanes  appeared^) 

For  uot  in  place  her  fairy  palace  stands^ 

Fix'd  to  no  climate,  and  unbuilt  by  hands  | 

No  more  the  joyous>mnaleiiRll  remain 
-  In  fields  that  teoiR'unask'd  with  golden  grain ^ 

Those  happy  $4ds  that  wanton  poets  Sing, ' 

For  ever  flowery  near  the  morning  spring, 

Where  amber  drops,  and  glorious  to  behold  ' 

The  waters  ripple  clear  o'er  beds  of  gold. 

Than  on  the  horror  of  a  witttry  h6ath. 

Or  f;»ck  or  proikiontory  sharp  with  death.* 

The  vokinM  is  accompanied  by  kinple  tiotes^  which, 
though  welUwritldn  and  amusing,  are  often  v^ry  irrelevant^ 
and  discover  t90  great  h  fondness  for  argumentation^  The 
passion  for  note-writing  is  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the 
age  $  and^  though  Mr.  Bland  has  no^  sinned  by  any  means 
to  the  same  extent  with  most  of  bU  cpnlemporarii^s,  we 
wish -that  hit  good  sense,  which  has  taught  him  to  see  and 
avoid  SQ  laaoy  £aolt«  of  greteter  CMsei|MDei^  bsd  bfta 
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wMoieni  to  gtiard  him  froai  i\\\%  also ;  xsMj  of  his  H^tif. 
^brattofii^  Viev€rtfa)eleft8^  ar^  sensible  and  pleasittg;  and  (though 
^e  wonder  iki  what  manner  they  procured*  an 'imrodoclrcm 
to  }Ai\'g  Edwy's  ami-chkmber)  we  catlnbt  past  without 
praise,  the  excellint  translations  from  the  Grecian  dramn. 
NotWithstanditij?  the  high  pledsnre  ^t  fi^te  risceived 
fipobi  the  perusal  bf  this  littW  book,  ^e  feel  4.  «tffl  greater 
in  annbancing  that  the  author,  in  his  preface,  gives  qb 
ireason  to  expect  a  continuation  of  his  labours. 


Art.  III. — The  Lift  of  George  JVashingtottf  Cmnmandtr  in 
Chit  f  of  the  4rmic%  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  wUek 
ettdolished  their  Independence ;  and  Jirsi  Preudent^  nf  tkt 
United  States.  By  David  Ramsay^  M.D.  of  Chark^ioM^ 
South  Caroiina,  Member  of  Congress  in  l7^i  1789,  IWt^ 
1785,  and  Author  (f  the  HiHory  of  the  JmericMU  firpoJb^ 
tion.  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1807« 

OF  all  the  classes  of  character  which  can  occupy  tM  at-* 
tetatioD  of  the  biographer,  none  is  so  eonspicuously  ehlUM 
to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  as  he  whio  has  re#> 
Med  bb  country  from  oppression,  and  fixed  her  iadepe»- 
detee  oh  a  soKd  basis.  And  of  all  those  wh#  have  at  ad)r 
time  filled  this  ebviable  situaUoo,  the  moa^salDedia  mofiii| 
d^ity,  the  purest  in  motive^  the  most  ansullied  in  intecri^, 
tlie/artfiqit  removed  fnom  iftvery  taiotor  suspictoti  of  sdfisb^ 
ness,  is  the  great  champion  of  American  liberty.  Otbcrt 
have  possessra  more  brilliant  qualities,  and  performed  more 
da2zhng  achievements;  but  the  patience,  the  perseverance^ 
the  fidelity,  Ae  '  singleness  of  heart,'  with  which  Washing- 
ton served  bis  country  in  the  wt>rst  of  ttmes,  and  under  tm 
laost  discouraging  circumstances  ;  his  cotnplete  belf^devo* 
tiott  to  the  ounmon  cause,  and  his  noble  disregard  of  everf 
temptation  to  indulge  either  avarice  or  ambition  ;  combined 
with  his  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  a  sovereignty  con- 
ferred by  the  unaarmous  choice  of  a  people  nidebted  to  Mm 
for  their  fireeddm  ;  afford  altogether  such  a  perfect  ex-ampl  J 
of  a  steady  and  well-principied  patrioitsMj  as  the  world,  we 
fear,  will  Jong  be  unable  to  parallel. 
'  We  rejoice  to  see  the  life  of  such  a  toan  publrshied  in  a 
fbrito  accessible  to  most  headers,  written  in  a  plain, urtambitioui 
style,  and  containing  a  perspicuous  narrative  of  the  great 
public  events  in  which  he  had  the  most  important  shared 
P^erhaps  there  is  still  somq  re^sQi^  to  complain  that  male«i 
xiAlS:lMiveiiot  been  produced^  suJffiicieQt  to  gratify  the  public 
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.curiosity  respecting  the  private  hittoryj»  the  domestic  aDee« 
dotes,  and  the  unpremeditated  traits  whicl^  enable  nsto  form 
a  complete  familiarity  with  distinguished  characters.  Th« 
volume  before  us  baraly  contains  a  paee  which  does  not  as 
properly  belong  to  a  general  history  of  the  United  States  as 
Xo  tne  biography  of  their  illustrious  citizen.  His  skill  and 
alacrity  as  a  military  man^  at  an  early  age,  are  exemplified  in 
his  conduct  towards  the  French  and  IncTiansi  who  attacked 
Virginia  about  the  yei^r  17d3  ;  and  it  appears  that,  by  the 
adoption  of  his  advice,  the  mischief  of  predatory  incursioqs 
vsaa  imdically  destroyed.  But  when  he  married,  aii^  retired 
to  his  patrimony  at  Mount  Vernon,  surely  the  important 
interval  that  elapsed  between  his  C6th  and  4l8tyearde* 
ttiaii^ed  some  more  specific  notice  than  that  he  '  mve  him- 

adf  up  to  domestic  pursuits ,  exclusively  tor  fifteen 

jftan,  with  the  exception  of  bis  serving  in  tbe  house  of  bur- 
ge»es  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  tbe  county  where  be  resided.'  This  exception  appears  to 
QS  to  sweep  away  nearly  all  the  information  that  could  bave 
been  desired  on  the  subject,  in  addition  to  that  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  war,  which  nearly  all  men 
already  possessed."^  And  we  should  have  imagined  that  tlie 
entire  period  might  have  been  filled  up  with  materials  of  a 
siostiflteresting  nature,  since  the  conduct  of  Washtngton  at 
that  time  in  tbe  several  situations  in  which  he  is  .bere  rfe- 
.acribed  to  have  been  placcfd,  laid  the  foundations  of  .the  Qni«> 
.versal  esteem  and  confidence,  which  called  him,  at  tbe  com*- 
mencement  of  the  contest,  to  the  most  elevated  milhary 
trust 

The  greatest  proof  perhans  that  can  be  given  of  a  true 
genius  for  war,  is  tbe  introouction  of  discipline,  order,  and 
aystem,  among  irregnlar  bodies  of  men,,  and  the  infusion  of 
ft  martial  spirit  into  those  whose  former  habits  have  beea 
confined  to  tbe  occopa^ons  of  civil  life.  In  these  particu« 
lars,  theAmerid^n  chief  had  uncommon  di$culties<tocn^ 
counter. 

^  The  army  pat  under  the  command  of  Wasbiagton,  amouated  ta 
14,500  men.  Several  circumstances  cosicurred  ta  render  this  forea 
very  inadequate  lo  active  operations.  Milit^  stores  were  defici- 
ent in  camp,  and  tbe  whole  in  the  country  was  ioconsiderable.  On 
the  4th  of  August)  all  the  stock  of  powder  in  tbe  American  camp, 
and  in  tbe  public  magszincs  of  tbe  four  New  England  provinces, 
would  have  made  little  more  than  nine  rounds  a  man.  In  th^s  des« 
titute  condition  the  army  remained  for  a  fortnight.  To  the  want 
of  powder  was  added  a  very  general  want  of  bayonets,  of  clodie^ 
of  working  tools^  and  a  total  want  of  engineers.' 
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Atnuay^s  Life  cf  WaAingion,  isg 

^  In  Mftsstchatetts  the  men  bad  chosen  thcnr  officers/  and,^  rank 
^ctep^d^  mtr%  in  other  respects  freqoentiy  their  equals.  To  form 
OD^uniform  mass  of  these  discordant  materials  (  and  to  subject 
kte^tm^  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  the  control  of  miliury 
discipline,  Te«piired  patience,  forbearance,  and  a  spirit  of accuranio* 
datibn«  This  .delicate  and  arduous  duty  was  undertaken  by  general 
Washington,  and  discharged  witli  great  address.  When  he  bad 
made  considerable  progress  in  disciplining  his  army,  the  term  lor 
which  enlistments  had  taken  place  was  on  the  point  of  expiring/ 
The  troops  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  only  engaged 
to  the  first  of  December  1775,  and  no  part  of  the  army  lunger  than 
the  first  of  January  1776/ 

^  To  all  these  evils  his  sagacity  applied  such  remedies  as  the 
titnatioD  of  things  allowed ;  and  the  following  extract  from 
Ws  general  orders  of  the  ettth  of  October,  17?6,  is  not  onlj 
a  good  specimen  of  his  style  in  addressing  his  men,  but  sbewa 
tlie  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  moral  pride  of  his 
army: 

*'  The  times,  and  the  importance  of  the  great  cause  we  are  enga» 
ged  in,  allow  no  room  for  hesitation  and  delay.  When  life,  liberty^' 
and  proper^  are  at  stake;  when  our  country  is  in  danger  of  being 
a  melancholy  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation;  when  our  towns, 
are  laid  io  ashes,  innocent  women  a^d  children  driven  from  their 
peaceful  habitations  ^  when  calamities  like  these  are  staring  us  in  tba 
lace,  and  a  brutal  savage  enemy  are  threatening  us  and  every  thing 
we  hold  dear  with  destructi6n  frohi  foreign  troops,  it  little  becomes 
the  character  of  a  soldier  to  shrink  from  danger,  and  condition  for 
new  ternas.  It  is  the  general's  intention  to  indulge  both  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  who  compose  the  new  army  with  furloughs  for  a  reasonable 
time,  but  this  must' be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the 
•erytce,  or  weaken  the  army  too  much  at  once.  In  the  iastructitms 
given  to  the  recruiting  officers,  the  general  enjoined  upon  them  not 
to  enlist  any  person  suspected  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of 
America;  nor  any  vagabond,  to  whom  all  causes  and  countries  ars 
equkl  and  alike  indifferent/ 

It  IS  hr  from  our  intentioo  to  trace  all  the  military  events 
6f  these  campaigns^  which  afforded  few  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing the  mamiefs  of  a  skilful  general,  or  the  gallantry  of 
an  adventurous  soldier,  bat  demanded  the  unremitted  exer* 
clfe  of  much  rarer  qualiliesy  eqaanimity,  forbearance,  ad* 
dress,  and  moderation.  The  detail  of  then  is  indeed  quite 
uninteresting,  except  as  they  are  connected  with  th^  in-*' 
.  portant  results  which  they  produced.  Bat  there  is  one 
point  of  view  in  which  the  character  of  Washington  is  so 
^l^inently  entitled  to  applause^  that  #e  ir^anxtons  to  dmw 
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tfae  attentioQ  of  our  readers  pafticularlj  U>  itfi  Tbfi  hjbto^of 
ibe  United  States  forms  a  strjlciag  exception  to  a  remark, 
vbich  bas  been  fo  often  quoted  as  almost  to  lUMre  passed  ia« 
to  a  mazim^  Yiz*  that  wherever  an  established  goTemnieDi  is 
oyertumed^  it  must  necessarily  be  succeeded  by  a  military 
despotism.  CircumstaQces  of  vatious  kinds  iradoubtedly 
combined  to  exempt  that  country  from  so  dreadful  a  fate  i 
yet  it  aopears  to  tj&  incontrovertibly  clear^  that  America  is 

Kincipaily,  if  not  entirely,  indebted  for  her  independence, to 
e  moderation  of  ber  commander  in  chief.  The  want  o^ 
funds,  the  loss  of  credit,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of 
the  paper  money,  in  which  the  troops  were  paid,  exposed 
.  tbein  to  the  most  severe  distress,  and  unavoidably  excited  % 
fpirit  of  discontent,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  all  timea 
ready  to  break  forth  into  open  mutiny.    The  march  of  the 

I  common  men  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  of  their  naked 
Jpget  over  the  frozen  country;  the  officers  were  without  any 
distinction  in  dress  or  appearance,  and  they  knew  that  their. 

''^ives  and  children  were  left  unprovided,  perhaps  famishing 
hk  honie*  T)ieir  very  subsistence  was  wrung  by  violence 
from  their  laborious  and  peaceful  fellow  citizens,  who  were 
almost  inclined  to  cgrse  the  promised  freedom  which  de<^ 
nanded  such  painful  sacrifices.  Congress  was  ever  ready 
«D  accuse  the  ardiy  of  disaffection  to  the  public  cause^  and 
Iras  at  the  same  time  londly  exclaimed  against  for  its  na^ 
feeling  negligence  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  state. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  the  arduous  t|Mk 
of  Washington  to  mediate  between  these  bodies,  whose  co* 
9peration  he  knew  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  and  exivt^ 
ence  of  both  ;  tO'  supply  the  deficiences  occasioned  by  con- 
tinual desertion,  and  prevent  partial  mutinies  from  becom- 
ing general  ;  to  conciliate  the  inflamed  minds  of  thesoldieryj 
without  a  compromise  of  discipline;  and  to  obtain  by  reso- 
lute remonstrance,  a  redress  of  the  cruel  grievances  they 
endured,  without  weakening  their  due  subordination  to  thet, 
civil  government.  His  patjent  dexterity  in  balancmff  these 
conflicting  difficulties  was  equalled  by  the  disinterested  reso« 
latioD  with  which  he  sacrificed  his  own  popularity  to  the 
maiatenance  of  their  durable  interests.  Had  ne  sfecretly  fo* 
mented  tbedissatisfaction  of  those  whom  he  commanded^  bad 
be  wavered  for  a  jingle  hour  in  the  steadiness  of  h^  conducl^ 
bad  he  even  remained  neuter,  and  permitted  things  to  t^xe 
iheir  natural  course,  the  army  must  have  ^overturned  the 
government,  aad  haye  placed  their  chief,  without  power,  ot 
reststanee  on  his  part,  at  the  bead  of  affairs*  In  preferfipg 
the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution  to.  the  .views  of  per^ 
•oiial  aggrandizement  and  supremacy  which  such  circunur 
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«lBBoetniiiil  bate  forced  upoiihim^  he  made  Ihesnotler* 
,  cttplary  sacrifice  at  Uie  shrina  of  hooour  anjl  daiy  that  ii^ 
recortled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  ,      ' 

When  the  imbecility  of  the  federal  eonstitotioii  made  it 
Beceasary,  after  a  six  years'  trial,  to  antte  the  states  uoder  a 
aingle  bead,  the  unbiassed  and  tmanimous  voice  of  the  Ame» 
rican  people  caHed  Washington  to  the  president^!  chair« 
He  appears  to  have  quitted  his  retirement  at  Mount  Veiw 
BOB  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  while  he  wasabove  the  affee^ 
tation  of  diagmsiog  that  if  such  a  change  in  Uie  constitution 
waa  really  necessary,  his  former  services  pointed  him  ont  an 
the  man  to  wfa6m  ttie  supreme  authority  would  moat  Batmrally 
be  entrusted.  tI^  acceptance  of  the  office  was  bailed  wtth 
iiBiversal  joy;. and  the  pc^nlar  triumph  which  ilras  pra^ 
pared  for  bim  at  Trenton,  on  the  very  spot  where  tbirtisett 

J  ears  before  he  had  rescued  his  country  from  despondency 
y  oneof  th^  most  brilliant  exploits  performed  during  tM 
war,  fs  described  in  a  most  infeeresiing  manner. 

Chi  his  government  we  may  safely  bestow  ttvit  praise  whiek 
is  the  tme  test  of  merit  in  the  ruler  of  a  state:  he  did  ail  the  good 
to  his  country  which  it. was  capable  under  the  chrctimstancet  ^ 
of  receiving.  The  situation  be  filled  was  peculiarly  quali* 
fied  to  exercise  hil  prudence  and  moderation,  which  pre- 
ieirved  America  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  respectable  neutrality 
Ihrongh  all  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution.  The  timet 
calleo  for  extraordinary  caution,  yet  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  think  that  he  was  betrayed  in  one  instance  into  some* 
thing  nearly  approaching  to  duplicity.  We  allude  totiie 
enthusiastic  terms  6f  unmixed  admiration  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  French  revolution  to  M.  Adet,  at  a  time  wh^n  bia 
private  sentiments  were  conveyed  to  his  successor,Mr .Adams* 
in  the  following  manner :  ^  It  is  reserved  for  intoxicated  an4 
lawless  France  (for  purposes  of  Providence  far  beyoi^  the 
reach  of  human  ken)  to  slaughter  iie^  own  citizens,  and  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  all  the  world  besides,'  &c.  p.  Stf6« 
indeed  if  we  were  obliged  to  find  any  defect  in  a  character 
so  substantially  virtuous,  we  should  say  that  with  m^re  can- 
dour and  openness,  it  would  have  appeared  more  amiable 
and  attractive.  Through  the  whole  of  this  narrative,  J)r, 
-Ramsay  mentions  nothing  of  his  connection  either  with  per- 
•pnal  n*iends  or  political  associates,  except  for  the  purpose 
oif  introducing  letters  addressed  to  them ;  and  it  strikes  us  ap 
very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Franklin  occurs  only 
twice,  and  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  We  could  fanpy 
too  that,  in  some  of  his  answers  to  the  numerous  public  ana 
private  exhortations  to  him  to  accept  the  presidency^  we 
flilcovered  a  litde  more  of  the  i?o/o  episcoffari,  than  is  quite 
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I4e         Sipckdab^s  tfktUteim  ike  En^iATofts 

consiifeot  with  simpliGity  anci  plain  dealing.  '  Nor  can  our 
ftetiogsentirely  appUnd  the  manner  in  whieb'his  '  fa^onrite 
maxim  in  controversies  with  foreign  nations  is  stated/  viz* 
^  so  to  conduct  himself  towards  them  as  to  put  them  in  th^ 
ttrohg  :*  which,  in  our  jodgmeht^  was. only  a  different  and 
more  uftgracious  manner  of  expressing  a  resolution  on  his 
part  to  adopt  a  perfect  integrity  as  the  line  of  his  .own 
conduct  towards  them.  But  even  if  we  are  right  in  conceiv- 
ing that  these  little  traits  discover  something  less  of  open-^ 
ness  than  could  have  been  desired^  great  allowances' most  be 
made  for  the  circumstances  which  for  so  long  a  series  of 
years  imposed  upon  him  as  duties  the  extreme^  of  caution 
BXkd  reserve  ;  and  it  is  certainly  fortunate  fur  the  interests 
And  independence  of  the  American  republic,  thai  her  com'* 
mander  m  the  war,  and  her  chief  magistrate  during  the 
French  retolution/possessed  in  so  emment  a  degree  the 
useful  virtues  of  moderation  and  /orbearance. 

The  death  of  this  great  man  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1799^  in  conseouence  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
trachea,  produced  by  cole.  ^  In  about  thirty^five  hours 
from  the  time  be  was  in  his  usual  health,  be  expked  without 
a  struggle^  and  in  the  perfect  use  of  his  reason. 

*  In  every  stage  of  bb  disorder  he  believed  that  he  should  die», 
and  was  so  much  under  this  impression,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
prescriptiuns  of  bis  physicians  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  ex* 
peciation  of  relief.  '  Having  given  them  a  trial^  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  without  farther  interruption^  Af? 
ter  his  power  of  deglutition  was  gone,  he  undressed  himself  and  went 
to  bed,  to  die  there.  To  h'vs  iViend  and  physician,  Dr/  Craik,  he 
said,  I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time;  but  lam  not 
afraid  to  die.  The  equanimity  which  attended  him  through  Ufedid 
not  forsake  hinrin  death.  He  subroittedL  to  the  itievitable  stroke 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man,  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher,  and  die  re- 
signation and  confidence  of  a  christian.' 


Aet.  tV.^Lecturci  on  (he  truly  eminent  Englhh  Pof/«. 
Bt/  Perceval  Stockdale.  1/,  Is.  Longman,  Hurst,  &c. 
1807. 

*  I  Have  long  practised,*  says  our  author, '  (whenever  1 
was  maintaining  a  eood  cause)  an  unpopular  openness  of  dis- 
position ;  and  rwill  practise  it  to  the  end.  I  toresee,  with  a 
merited  contempt,  many  pedagogical,  pedantic,  and  review- 
ing ferulas  brandished  before  me  ;  but  surely  the  iton  rod  of 
the  statesman  u  not  yet  impendipg  over  our  literary  freedooC 
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It  IS  ihi^xipen  and  oifiJid  diHM>8ittoo;.wMc^^  aMemw  I0  hive, 
called  dowp  ilic  ps^recquMpa  q(  a  vaio  aQ#  frivolQuadigiMiary. 
upon  the  inBrmities  of  Mr.  Stockdale's  age.  It  is  not  im* 
probable  that  the  pain  ex'cited  by  ill-ud^e  ha»  co-opejfatcd 
with  the  benignity  of  lut  nature,  m  making  him  the  cbam« 
pion  of  traduced  character,  and  in  arming  him  against  the 
great  dictator  in  English  poesy,  wherever  bit  severity  pre* 
ponderates  over  his  justice.. 

Of  Dr.  Johnson  himself  hfe  ever  speaks  with  deference, 
and  more  particularly  at  that  period  or  the  critic's  life,  when 
*  his  time  was  spent  in  provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing; 
over  him,  and  >hen  he  was  overlooked  bv  gaiety,  wealth, 
and  power.*.  Of  that  melancholy  neglect  he  relates  Jth/e  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  sufficiently  humiliating  to  those  sanguine 
'men  who  promise  to  themselves  the  notice  ^and  esteem  of  the 
liroild  from  the  consciousness  of  vast  abilities. 

*  Mr.  Garrick  wrote  to  me  from  Hampton,  in  the  year  1773*, 
acquainting  me  that  lie  had  a  remedy  fur  weak  eyes,  with  which 
Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  been  very  much  afflicted.  He  desired  aie 
to  propose  the  use  of  his  eye-water  to  the  Doctor.  1  waited  on 
bim  on  a  Sunday  forenooni  in  Bolt  Court :  his  eyes  were  so  much 
better,  that  he  said,  he  should  have  gone  abroad  on  that  day,  bafi 
be  thought  of  any  particular  place  for  a  vittt^  I  replied,  that  t 
•bouhi  have  supposed,  that  he  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  such  a' 
place.  *'  My  dear  Stockdale/'  said  he  with  great  emotion, '^  for 
many  years  of  my  life  I  had  no  place  to  go  to. " 

The  Doctor  repeated,  '  with  the  tear  starting  in  his  eye, 
that  for  many  years  in  London  he  h^  no  where  to  go  to/ 
The  (ilan  of  our  author,  and  his  embarras^menU,  shall  be 
explained  in  bis  own  words. 

^  In  Che  year  1795  I  began  to  write,  at  Monftioulh,  the  following 
observations  and  descriptions,  ori  the  productions  of  oar  tiiuly 
amin'ept  poets.  In  the  prosecution  of  them,  so  many  and  long  inter* 
niptions  mtertened,  that  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  thejr  were 
braught  to  a  conclusion. 

^  1  bad  intended  to  give  my  sentiments  on  the  writings  and  cha- 
racters of  our  great  poets,  under  the  title,  and  in  the  form  of  lectures^ 
to  such  aadiJ^nCes■  as  might  honour  me  with  their  attention.  But ' 
unexpected  and  severe  infirmities  of  old  age  have  prevented  me  fron^ 
executing  my  intention.  1  have  been  long  oppressed  with  a  most 
AfiBicting  nervous  disorder,  (not  unusual  to  literary  men,)  which  has 
rendered  me  incapable  of  intellectual  exertion  and  employment.' 

Spenser  lays  the  firat  olaim  to  Mr.  Stockdale's  attention  ; 
fait  as  tb^  limiU  of  a  Rev'iew  are  conBned,  we  cannot  do  bet* 
Isr  ii^'llie  «pece  aliotted  to  u#  tli^n  to  bring  into  contact  the 
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U4        8i$tkdil6%le€tiratnilUAgm'Fi>il^. 

0phhkm9  i^  ottrih^ot^  mi  tbbse  6f  Dr.  Johosottj  wheti 
wj  are  opposite.    On  the  chiiract«r  of  Caliban  : 

^  It  ipar a  tmikmnt"  tays  Dr«  Warburton,  ^'Aal  Lord  Falk&md^ 
L^C.  J.  Vaui^an,  mttil  Mr.  ScUta,  coiicttrr€4  in  ebservlog,  lb#t 
Sbafcfipi«fe  bad  act  only  found  out  a  new  character  in  hit  Caliban^ 
hat  h%4^  4l9fi  4c(Ti^  aid  adapted  4inaB  wwtufer of  ion§iiagc (ok 
thatcharactei." 

•  On  thi?^  anecdote  Dr.  Johnson  thus  animadtcrt^ :— "  Whepca 
these  critics  derived  Uvb  notion  of  a  new  language  appropriated  to 
Caliban.  I  cannot  £nd.  They  cartainly  mistook  brutality  of  sen t 
timent  for  uncouth ness  of  words*  iCaUban  k^d  learned  to  sp^ak  of 
Prospero»  and  bis  daughter ;  he  had  no  ;iame^  for  ^he  son  and 
moon  before  Ihcir  arrival :  and  coold  noj  have  inren^d  a  language 
of  his  own^withoyt  rtiore  understandiM  than  Shakeyatehas  tii^iight 
il  proper  to  bestow  upco^'hiro.  IBs  diction  i8»  indeeii,  wmawhat 
clouded   by  the  glootnhiess  of  his  temper,  and  the  malignity  of  hit 

Iarposet;  btt(  let  an^  other,  being  entertain  the  tame  thooght^  and 
e  will  find  them  easily  issue  In  the  same  expretsioiti(.^ 

<  The  opinion  of  Lofd  Fatkland>  and  his  friendly  with  regard  to 
the  Ungnage  of  CaUbaaf  was  worthy  of  the  omb  who  antectiaia^d  it. 
How  could  tbo^e  liJberal  critics  be  imttakan  by  our  gfeat  master  of 
£ngltih  lit^^t^re^  when  tb«3'  clearly  aiaaat  by  a  nem  ititV^ftg^of 
m  fuw  fwtuur  of  2arv^<f  by  no  miMfs  an  absoi|ite(y  aew  laav 
guag^,  in  the  r/gi(^  and  litaral  senses  of  iM  wcpreasioii';  *butioa 
•igoification  which  our  £pg)ifib  Hiom  ci^,anda^^admi^l  a  - 
new  kind  of  a  colloquial  strain ;  a  novelty  of  sentiments*  and  ima* 
fett  whi($h  are  most  happily  adapted  to  this  monstiou&t  H^^  sUil^ng 
and  interesting  creature  of  Shakespeare's  imagination.'  j 
^  '        ■  * 

He  is  well  supported  by  the  following  citation^  whlcUU 
hardly  the  language  of  the  children  of  this  earth:  ' 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed^ 
Wfth  raven's  feather|  from  unwholesc^me  feOf 
Drop  on  you  both  I  a  south-west  wind  blow  on  you, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

The  defence  of  Milton  against  tbe  oyerpowering  trelght 
of  objections  urged  by  Johnson  to  the  subji?ctj  phraseology^ 
and  hai^ony  of  Paradise  Losty  is  not  quite  so  fortqoa^^.^ 
Had  our  authoir  contented  himself  with  clearing  the  cba« 
Tacter  of  the  man>  which  he  has  most  ably  perfoj;|ued9  kfii 
had  done  service  to  bis  memory,  aspersed,  as  it  betoie  stoodi^i 
by  the  injustice  of  party.  But  it  is  not  mere -assertion  wbicb 
wo  disprove  the  mwf  defects  attitbttted  by  ooi  gi^at  criiio 
to  ihat  eaUtaofdinasypoefli.  It  ill  becomea  ita.ia  tbtae  daytf 
(Q  f^wgfOH  Ibat  stj^Umitjr  o%  whiofct  aU  aca  a|nad }  b«t 
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!Mr«  Stockdale's  obtier^tioiis^  amount  to  little  more.  The 
charges  which  he  uodertakes  to  disprove,  are  wtot  of  inte^b 
Testji  want  of  pathos,  a  structure  of  verse  more  than  suspicious^ 
and  a  style  lormed  upon  perverse  and  pedantic  principles. 
Had  he  agreed  with  his  predecessor  on  these  points,  the  tame 
of  the  poet  had  rested  unshaken,  as  before,  on  that  sukiimity 
which  has  never  been  disputed.  But  to  defend  another  b^ 
paying  exaggerated  homage  to  his  weaknesses,  is  an  act  som^«« 
whal  savouring  x>f  treachery. 

.  ,  ^  Without  aay  general,  or  infatuated  prejudice  :  but  with  nature 
I  hiop^,  and  reason,  for  me ;  Milton  might  dispense  with  those  rules 
of  accuracy  which,  perhaps,  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  altoge^ 
Iher  neglected  by  any  other  poet ;  though  by  a  generous  poet,  they 
will  never  be  minutely  observed  :  and  1  wish  thst  I  had  ability,  and 
importance  enough,  to  enfeeble  the  reign  of  their  coercion.' 

A  sentence  more  directly  pointed  to  burst  through  the 
few  salutary  restrictions  which  Btoglish  poets  have  imposed 
on  themselves,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Is  it  then  of 
no  consideration,  that,  from  an  ignorance  or  contempt  of 
these  rules  of  accuracv,  the  vivid  imagination  of  Spenser 
should  so  frequently  have  wasted  itself  in  trifles  irreooncil* 
able  to  reason  I  that  Shakespeare  has  in  so  many  instances 
thrown  away  the  key  to  the  heart,  which  he  inherited  from 
nature,  and  insulted  the  feelings  excited  by  himself  with  sal* 
lies  of  unseasonable  buffoonery?  that  Milton  should  have 
plunged  his  reader,  giddv  with  the  elevation  to  which  he  has 
been  lifted,  into  the  cold  and  comfortless  depths. of  theolo^ 
gical  subtleties  ?  that  Dryden,  whose  only  difficulty  was' to 
select  from  the  immensity  of  his  treasures  that  which  suited 
bis  purpose,  has  beoueatbed  to  us  no  single  drama  which 
might  not  stand  equally  the  monument  of  genius  and  absur- 
,dtty?  is  it  of  no  consideration  that  the  poets  ofEnglandj 
equal  in  number  and  in  genius  to  those  of  Italy,  are  princi* 
pallv  known  on  the  continent  by  their  errors,  and  must  bet 
read  even  by  their  own  countrymen  with  an  unjust  and 
childish  alk)wancefor  their  eccentricities* 
.  The  bigotry  and  partiality  conspicuous  in  the  '  Lives  ot 
the  Poets,'  is  not  unhappily  censured  by  our  author  }  among 
many  passages  in  point  we  transcribe  the  following  2. 

'The  name  of  Johnson  atthorised^  Aim  to  take  liberties  wdich 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  from  a  less  fortunate  devotee  to  lite« 
rary  fsms.  His  name,  however,  shall  never  circumscribe  my  range 
in  the  pursuit  and  publication  of  truth.  I  will  not  presume  to  re« 
quest  yofltr  attention,  but  to  our  truly  great  poets.  I  will  not  pre-^ 
sume  to  dirust  into  that  glorious  tlass  any  despicable  ptoetaster  J 

CaiT«  Rav.  Vol,  13.  ftbruary,  1808.  U 
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for  the  Mke  of  hi*  politicks,  or  reli||lon ;  bM^use  M  «HiS  a  Tbrj  Is 
liM  civil  priaciples,  or  superstitious  in  bis  piety.  I  will  not  commU 
tuck  a  gross  critical  munomer.  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  such  imper* 
tioence  to  those  by  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  esteemed.  I  will 
not  be  so  jbrofane  to  the  shades  of  Spenser  ;  Siiaketpeare  /  aud  tlie 
divine  Mnltm  \  \  will  not  be  so  profane  to  the  genius  of  my  great 
inasteri  whom  I  am  now  contemplating  ; — as  to  rank  the  feeble 
Pon^ret;  Talden  ;  good  Isaac  Watts  ;  and  Sir  Richard;—^*  nim- 
Mng  rough,  and  fierce;'^ — rhat  infinite  accumulator  of  canfiised, 
and  barbarous  verses ;  with  our  most  etninetU  EngUsh  poets.* 

And  a^ain,  m  the  remarks  on  Yoong*s  last  pdep,  '  ibe 
Itesignation/.he  arraigns  with  much  justice  the  opinioii  of 
his  |;>redece8Sor^  influenced  as  it  was  by  the  subject,  rather 
Ihan  the  spirit  of  the  lines  themselves. 

'  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he.published  his  poem  of  Resign 
fSMtioB.  It  is  far  iaferiour  to  his  great  poe^cal  compoiitigna;  it 
shows  that  his  flame  of  poetry,  as  well  as  his  vital  activity,  weit 
now,  subsiding.  I  shall  be  bold  enough,  howevert  to  quote  John- 
aoB^s  absolute  contradiction  of  this  opinion :  when  I  meet,  with  just 
and  vigorous  criticism,  in  the  writings  of  this  grp^t  roan,  t  ala  not 
aurprized  ;  I  am  as  little  surprized  when  I  meet  irith  arrogant  ani 
ittctatoHal  absurdities.' 

<^  His  last  poem''  (says  ha)  ^*  was  TKe  ResigsuHm ;  in  whioh  ha 
made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writ* 
iag ;  and  succeeded  better  than  in  his  Oceany  or  his  Merckgnt^  It 
vas  very  falsely  represented,  as  a  proof  of  decaying  faooHies*  Theri . 
is  Youngs  in  every  stanza  i  /luqh  as  he  often  was^  in  his  hi^Wt  vi^ 
gour**'— life  of  Young,  p.  42S. 

.  *  In  answering  this  dogma,  I  can  only  be  at  the  pajns  to  refer  my 
sensible  audience  to  the  poem  itsi:lf«  By  what  reason  Johnson  was 
induced  to  give  this  poem  an  eulogy  which  it  by  no  means  deserved* 
U  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  perhaps  two  of  his  reasons  were,  its  piety 
and  its  expostulations  with  Voltaire.  But  what  violation  of  poetieat* 
'  justice  may  we  not  expect  from  a  critick,  who  made  a  poet  of  Mo« 
ther  Watts ;  and  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmure ; — of  rovgh  ;  andjkrcei 
md  rumbling  memory  V 

It  18  a  melancholy  and  humiliating  reflection,  that  in  mindf  ' 
the  most  vigorous  and  comprehensive,  and  iu  dispositiona  the 
flloat  humane  and  amiable,  some  instances  of  imbecility  and 
bardnesiof  heart  may  bediscotered  that  wou  Id  di^gracehomao 
nature  even  in  its  most  untamed  and  barbarous  state.  We 
Again  take  part  with  our  author  in  the  following  reflectiona 
ou  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  sentence  {>assed  by  Dr,  Johnaoa: 

nie  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  UDfortunate  lady,  haabeen  highly^ 
^ud  Justly  praised,    la  that  elegy,  ai  humaoe^  and  geoenMis  mew^ 
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^oly  is  expressed  io  the  most  pi^thetick  eloquence;  io  th«  most  li^ 
guid  ndmbers.  It  is  marked  with  a  generous  iodigoation ;  vtitifi 
animated  remonstrance ;  with  fine  moral  reflections;  and  morajl 
admonition  ;  successive,  and  sable  funereal  imagery  is  pictured  la 
the  descendants  of  the  unfeeling  guardian,  with  a  poetical  pomp 
and  solemnity  ;  earth,  air,  and  heaven,  are  interested  in  the  fate  ol 
the  unhappy  fair  one  ;  the  earliest  dews  of  the  morning  drop  on 
her  grave;  it  is  adorned  with  the  first  ro^es  of  the  year  ^  and  it  is 
overshadowed  ^ith  wings  of  angels.  There  art,  however,  suile^ 
men  or  sullen  humours,  that  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer^ 
phann  he  never  so  wisely.  *" 

*^  It  does  nol  appear"  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  *'  that  the  lady  had  any 
claim  to  praise ;  or  muck  to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  beea 
impatiefKi  violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  .ancle's  power  could 
not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of  liberty,  and  choice  would  have 
come  in  time ;  but  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay ;  and  the  411064 
self-murder  better  than  suspense^ 

'^  Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  was,  is,  vtt% 
much  justice,  delivered  to  posterity  as  eL  false  guardian:  he  seems  to 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  Is  appointed;  heendea« 
vc^ured  to  direct  his  niece  till  she  should  be  able  to  direct  herself. 
Poetvy  has  not  often  been  worse  employed,  than  hi  dignifying  thi 
nmorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl.*'— Pp.  26, 26* 
( '*  Though  some  parts  of  Johnson's  moral,  and  Titerary  charactet 
lire  highly  respectable,  I  am  here  almost  tempted  to  exclaim,  witk 
Falstaff  (and  the  callous  prejudices  from  which  this  barbarous  lani^ 
t^ftge  proceeded,  would  justify  the  exclamation)^  Why  what  ft 
Herod  of  jury  istkitf  Could  a  heart,  that,  in  its  better  dispo* 
titionsy  melted  at  a  tale  of  woe,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  that  wee; 
tbos  inflexibly  persecute-  the  memory  of  an  accomplished  female; 
who  must  have  suffered  as  much  as  fancy  can  conceive ;  and  moro 
than  tongue  can  express?  Aresoulsof  sensibility,  and  humanity; 
mm  the  disciples  of  true  religion  insulted  with  ^ese  remarks  by  a 
poet,  and  a  christian  philosopher ;  or  by  a  mere  commercial  father 
^r  uncle ;  who  would  marry  his  daughter,  or  his  .niece  to  the  devil^ 
liar  title*  and  fortune ;  and  who  fancies  that  dignity  and  happiness, 
are.  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  the  possession  of  wealth  1 1 
trust  in  the  God  of  mercy,  and  forgiveness,  that  the  bulls  of  popes( 
mid  the  frowns,  and  anathemas  of  priests,  are,  by^^#  time,  equally 
inftigaificattt ;  therefore,  1  dikewise  trust  that  the  present  company 
will  idlow  me  tenderly  to  compassionate  the  suicide ;  and  with  a 
par^cular  tenderness,  to  compassionate  th6  suicide  who  fslb  a 
vielia  to  lovie/ 

Tbeliberid  and  sensible  avowal  of  the  author's  o^inioQ8>  ia 
▼al«  i.  p«  588,  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  dignity  and  energy, 
which,  we  fear,  has  been  turned  by  artful  and  desigoing 
meii  to  his  detriment.  His  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Chait- 
^itOD^  HQd  bia  i^ttack  on  the  modish  VValpole^  and  the  two 
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perplexed  antiqaariatis,  Milles  and  Briant,  are  l^appy  ia 
every  thing  but  their  unseasonable  dilation.  The  reasoning 
appears  unanswerable  in  itself^  but  the  argoments  of  which 
It  is  composed  be  scattered  at  such  distgncest  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  collect  them  in  a  body,  and  make  them  bear  with 
their  united  force  upon  the  ooints  to  which  they  are  di- 
rected. We  have  abstained  from  obtruding  our  own  opi* 
nions  where  they  may  be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Stockdale, 
from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  world  in  general  are  more 
solicitous  to  know  the  prominent  character  of  the  author^ 
4ban  the  answers  of  bis  reviewer. 

.  From  the  citations  already  made  from  Mr.  Stockdale's 
.work,  our  readers  will  evidently  discover  an  independent 
spirit,  and  a  well-directed  endeavour  to  correct  abuses  in 
literature  which  are  grown  venerable  from  usage  and  autho« 
rity.  With  the  following  extract  on  a  disputed  and  highly 
tnCereating  character,  we  close  the  book. 

'  Lat  me  not  be  thought  uncharitable,  if  I  cannot  bnt  suspect 
that  Young's  high,  and  miroerited  praise  of  Addison's  virtucv  and 
practical  piety,  partly  flowed  from  an  ungenerous  dislike  of  Pope* 
Young  must  have  well  known  the  base  treatment  which  Pope  re* 
ceived  from  Addison,  treatment,  which,  at  length,  extorted  from  our 
generous,  and  divine  poet,  that  severe,  and  immortal  retaliation  uhich 
%t  well  deserved.  Young  bestows  on  Addison's  mode  of  dying  a 
profusion  of  superstition;  of  holy  bombast.  ''By  their  fruits  }t 
jhall  know  them.''  A  good,  and  generous  tenour  of  life  is  an  in* 
^UiUe  moral  criterion  of  the  heart,  and  mind  ;  the  clergy  naturally 
lay  a  great  stress  on  the  scene  of  a  death-bed  ;  a  disinterested,  and 
liberal  man  lays  noire.  ^  Tbe  influence  of  a  distemper  may  shake 
the  best  of  souls  with  unmerited  horrour;  a  natural,  and  babitaal 
/  ^rn^ness  of  mind  may  enable  a  bad  character  to  quit  this  earthly 
atage  with  calmness,  and  decorum.  1  wish  to  maintain  the  #sith  of 
Johnson;  and  to  avoid  the  infidelity  of  Boliagbroke,  and  Humef 
but,  with  tbe  religion  of  Johnson,  let  me  meet  death,  like  tkem,  uii* 
appalled,  and  serene ;  not  with  the  superstitious,  and  gloomy  fean, 
•f  our  very  unequal,  and  inconsistent  Chrisdau  philosopher^ 

*  Mr.  Addison  lent  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  sent  an  esrecution  into  his  house,  because  he  could   not  pay  the 
money.     He  translated  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  from  his  envy  of 
Pope^s  fortune;  and  glory  ;  he  prevailed  with  Tfckell   to    pretend 
that  he  was  the  authour  of  the  translation  :  a  miserable  translation  it 
.«PM,  comparatively  with  Pope's,  yet  to  Pope*s  Addison  gave  it  a  de- 
cided, and  publick  preference.  I  wantonly  these  facts,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  general  virtue  of  tbe  man  who  commits  them.     I  am  far 
from  presuming  to  think  that  they  mi^t  not  be  forgiven  by  a  merciful 
'  God.  I  shall  only  say  that  I  can  attribute  no  virtuous,, and  exemplary 
merit  to  the  death  of  such  a  man.     It  may  have   been  a  rational, 
und  »erei)e  death;  in  eonsequence  of  a  long,  and  sincere  repentance; 
it  may  have  been  an  acting ;  a  theatrical  death  ;  affected  by  assumed 
fortitude,  and  arlful^hypocrisy.' 
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Anr.V^'^Histoiyqfthc  House  of  Justria^  from  the  Foun^ 
dation  of  the  Monarch^by  Rkodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  to  iht 
Death  of  Leopold  the  Second.  By  William  Coxe,  F.R.S. 
tic  8^c.   Vol.  IL    Cadell. 

[Concluded  from  p.  14.] 

ON  the  death  of  Joseph^  his  brother  Charles^  the  onljr 
surviving  male  of  the  house  of  Austria,  succeeded  by  vj^Uio 
of  a  family  compact  to  the  government  of  all  the  beredK 
tary  states,  and  was  unanimously^  elected  emperor  wbile 
still  absent  in  Spain.  The  family  compact  under  which  be 
claimed,  had  been  established  by  Leopold  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession.  It  provided,  thiit 
m  case  of  the  decease  of  Joseph  without  issue  male,  the 
whole  inheritance  should  descend  on  Charles ;  and,  in  case 
pf  the  decease  of  €harles  under  similar  circumstances,  that 
thedfiughters of  Joseph  should  then  succeed  in  preference' 
to  the  danghter9  of  Charles. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  brothers,  with  respect  to  t)ie 
obligations  of  this  ec^uitable  compact,  affords  by  no  meant 
an  unfair  criterion  of  their  respective  characters.  Joseph^ 
although  Charles  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance was  favourable  to  the  views  of  ambition  or  pa^ 
rental  affection,  confirmed  on  his  deatb*bed  the  arrange^ 
ment  made  by  bis  father,  and  consigned  to  his  mother  the 
care  of  the  administration,  till  Charles's  retorn.  Charles, 
on  the  contrary,  with  an  ingratitude  and  injustice  only 
equalled  by  the  short^tightra  weakness  of  his  policy, 
scarcely  found  himself  seated  on  his  throne  before  ne  pro- 
mulgated, under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  a 
liew  law  for  the  succession  of  his  dominions,  by  which  he 
transferred  the  preference  to  his  own  daughters  ;  and,  for 
the  greater  security  to  this  nnconscientious  transaction^ 
compelled  his  nieces,  the  Josephine  archduchesses^  to  re- 
nounce their  just  pretensions  at  the  times  of  their  respective 
marriages  with  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  B^vari^, 

We  are  really  surprised  that  the  want  of  common  ho- 
nesty aud  justice,  so  conspicuous  in  this  transaction,  and  in 
other  passages  of  his  life,  should  have  formed  po  part  of 
Mr.  Coxe's  general  estimate  of  his  character,  which  is 
otherwise  drawn  up  with  apparent  accuracy, 

<  Charles  was  not  i^lfted  witli  the  talents  of  hb  brctlicr  Joseph, 
had  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  ef  education,  and  was  by 
nature  so  cold  and  phi^matic,  that  it  was  said  he  was  serious 
^y«i|  when  he  smiled ;  but  he  was  bj  oa  means  defici^t  in  abi- 
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tides.  Hi9  conceptioD  thongli  slow  was  dear ;  U^  political  know* 
Mgi  waa  txteBiiTe,  and  be  expressed  hlmaelf  id  Variout  laBguftgii 
with  great  elegance  and  focilitf  •  Hh  inimUion^  mere  ktmeei  wnd 
vprighi  ;  aad  he  wasaQxioos  tp  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom 
and  justice.  His  religion  wad  less  tinctured'  with  bigotry  than 
that  of  bis  father  Leopold,  or  e?en  of  his  brother  Joseph.  Though 
sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  attached 
frompriocipleto  the  see  of  Roroe,  he  yet  preserred  himself  in 
,  ^ttA  points  uninfluenced,  always^  retained  the  clc^rgy  in  due  sub* 
jectio6,  and  never  suffered  them  to  intermeddle  in  matters  of 
atnte*  SiHd  in  hii  morals^  he  i>a$  erer  remarkable  for  ^eat 
|>iwpt4ety  of*chaiicter  and  decorum  of  manners;  and  eren  in 
Ike  ardour  of  youth,  neter  deviated  into  any  glariof  excess.  But 
Ibeaesdlid  qualities  and  upright  Intentions  Were  eounteracttd  by 
mwarr#w  jealotfty,  a  loTe  of  adulaHoo,  and  a  punctiriofis  obiti« 
mey,  which  induced  h!i»  to  maintain  an  inflexible  penererahee 
fit  neasurea  once  adopted  ;  and  these  natural  defects  were  aggn^^ 
vaied  by  ttie  ascendancy  which  an  artful  fatoritB|  Count  Altfaemi« 
IM  acquired  over  his  mind/  f.  48. 

<  At  the  coeimencement  of  bis  reign,  Charles  was  sedul«as  in 
tii^  transaction  of  business,  constantly  attended  the  confarences 
at  State,  toiled  through  a  mass  of  diplomatic  Jpapers,  aiH}  area 
wrote  numerous  dispatches  with  his  own  hand.  But  this  assiduity 
gradually  subsided,  he  devoted  great  part  of  his  time  to  mosie 
ttttd  to  the  pleasures  of  ttie  chase,  aud  wasted  the  remainder  in 
ceremonies  aud  parade,  or  in  the  company  of  his  Spanish  and 
Italian  fhvourites.  He  still,  however,  affected  great  attention  to 
business,  andwonhi -sufferno  measure  to  be  executed  which  he 
kad  mot  previously  examined  and  sanctioned.  He  also  received 
the  yesnh  of  each  conference^  which  was  drawn  up  by  Cbunt  Sin« 
XMidorf,  secrstary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  counter  memorials  were 
«)ften  presented  by  the  other  ministers.  From  this  mode  of  cotklnct. 
ing  bnsinesi^  papers  and  documents  continually  accumnlsted, 
which  the  emperor  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  examine ; 
and  the  molt  unportant  negotiations  were  eoatinttally  neglected. 
Even  the  copy  of  the  Quadruple  alliance  remained  three  moBlhs, 
on  his  table  before  he  could  be  induced  to  sign  it*    p.  60* 

Charles  the  sixth,  with  an  understanding  just  suited  to.  the 
petty  details  of  a  counting-house,  if  bis  versatility  and  weak- 
ness had  not  b^en  such  as  to  unfit  him  for  any  useful  si- 
toation  in  life,  absolutely  ignorant  of  ipilitary  aAairs^  t^ 
tally  incapable  of  any  large  and  extended  views  of  policy, 
waa  yet  so  arrogant  and  self- sufficient^  as  to  conceive  himr 
self  tbe  complete  man  of  business,  the  wise  politician,  and 
|he  con&pmmate  general.    He  intermeddled  in  every  ope- 

Stion  ot^  the  sUte,  and  became  the  Marplot  of  bis  cabinet, 
^indulged  his  i«¥o<ifitea  (whom  h^e  changed  aa  ioftfn  jm 
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etprice  ud  affectatMQ  jMrompted)  with  the  most  odmh* 
trmiledl  lieence  of  acdDg,  till  a  fit  of  irasiBeas  seized  hint  { 
and  then  ^ftry  wheel  was  stopped  in  an  instant,  the  whol^ 
maebhieof  state  w«s  thrown  into  dtsoider^  every  plan  wat 
instantly  abandoned^  and  some  new  scheme  suggested, 
eouallv  unintelligible  to  every  boily  round  him,  and  mex« 
pfictfble  by  the  emperor  tiimselP.  With  still  greater  arro^ 
l^oceaQd  impertinence,  be  presuAied  to  direct  the  operas 
tioos  of  his  armies  in  all  parts  of  bis  dominions,  and  ^9| 
the  remotest  distances  from  his  capital.  One  peremptory 
and  absurd  order  followed  cloiely  on  the  heels  of  aaother^ 
la  wbicb  it  was  directly  opposite.  The  favourite  of  an 
hoof,  entrusted  with  absolute  and  unlimited  oommaady 
luulnotoooer  arranged  lik  scheme  of  the  campaign,  sumI 

liMly  k 


lOMooed  bti  operations,  than  a  new,  and  probably  im* 
praclicable  plan  comes  express  from  Vienna,  with  the  most 
absolute  mandate  for  its  execution.  It  fails.  The  general 
is  blamed  for  all  the  ill- success  of  the  war.  He  is  <^onfined  in 
some  distant  fortress  for  life  ;  and  a  new  favourite,  equally 
ill-chosen,  perhaps  is  substituted,  with  the  same  uncon- 
trooled  powers,  subject  only  to  the  same  uncontroulable 
whims,  and  of  course  productive  of  the  same  result.  Such 
9eems,  in  a  few  words,  to  be  the  whole  history  of  the  uq« 
fortunate  campaigns  of  Seckendorf,  Konigseg,  and  Wallin, 
which  are  here  detailed  with  an  interesting  minuteness,  and 
interspersed  with  much  of  very  valuable  and  amusing  inform 
mation,  collected  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Rbbioson,  the 
British ambassadorai  Vienna,  to  lord Hacrington. 

From  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  a  great  variety  oC 
state  papers  amoa^  the  Waldegrave,  Walpole,  aod^arcU 
wieke  collections,  Mr.  Coxe  has  been  aUe  to  give  us  a  very 
dear  and  familiar  insieht  into  the  situation  of  Charleses 
court,  the  characters  of  himself,  bis  n^inisters  and  favourites, 
from  which  we  woxild  willingly  indulge  ourselves  in  mak- 
lag  considerable  extracts  ;  but  our  limits  are  insuflScient 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  must  hasten  to  the  yet  more  inter* 
esting  history  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  a  great  part  of  which 
ibe  same  materials  are  employed. 

We  cannot,  however,  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  great  Eugene, 
which  are  strikingly  characteristic,  not  only  of  himself,  bul 
of  bis  foolish  master. 

^Though  from  fidelity  to  the  Emperoff  Eugene  had  rejected  the 

offers  of  Louis  the  fourteentby  to  restore  him  to  his  native  country, 

and  confer  on  him  the  government  of  Champagne,  with  the  rank 

-«ff  marshal,  yei ht-was  not penonaUy  attached  to  bis  sovereign; 
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>e  Deithev  conaHated  bis  fii^dship  nar  toug^t  his  regtrd  ;  nor 
f  ould  he  conceal  that  he  found  the  liberal  mind  of  Joseph  more 
jcongenitfl  to  his  own,  than  the  sospidous  temper  of  Charlei  ;  and 
he  frequently  obsjerred,  ^  Joseph  alfvay^  treat#d  m(B  at  #  brothrr> 
but  Cnarle9  f^  a  master/. 

<  Eugiene  possessed  such  an  unafected  modesty,  that  he  did  no^ 
xeceiye  without  p^a  even  the  common  acknowledgements  due  to 
hiis  tiranscendant  talents ;  and  being  himself  thus  averse  to  flat* 
teijr,  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  deference  to  the^peror.  who  was 
.  accustomed  to  receive  the  most  fulsome  tribute  from  all  who  ap« 
proached  his  person.  He  had  conceived  such  horrof  at  the  small- 
fftX.  appearance  of  deceit  as  to  avoid  alijnost  the  common  expres- 
aions  of  civility  ^  was^  cold  and  distant  in  his  first  address,  hot 
xemarkable  for  never  making  a  promise  which  he  did  not  intend 
|o  fulfil.  Hence  he  offended  many  whom  it  was  his  intevestto 
fconciliate,  and  the  finest  feature  of  his  character  excited  the  dis^ 
gust  of  courtiers  who  are  less  offended  with  soft  words  and  de* 
peitful  promises  than  a  candid  and  frank  refusal* 

f  jpond  of  polite  literature,  and  possessing  an  exquisite  ta^  in 
ihe  liberal  ajts,  he  had  not  always  patience  for  the  routine  of 
office  :  and  though  president  of  the  council  of  war*  and  member 
of  the  secret  conference,  he  could  not  be  induced,  unless  from  t|ie 
most  urgent  necessity^  to  transact  business  at  any  other  hours 
than  from  ttn  in  tlpe  morning  till  two.  The  reifiainder  of  his 
time  ))e  dedicated  to  miscellaneous  literature,  to  the  arts,  particu- 
larly to  painting,  of  which  he  had  formed  a  valuable  couection, 
imdto  the  company  of  a  small  and  chosen  society,  presided  by 
the  countess  Bathiani^  to  whom  he  was  attached.  Hence  he  sunk 
in  the  opinion  of  Charles,  who  affected  great  assiduity  in  business, 
and  was  no  less  minutely  attentive  to  iri&es,  than  to  affiurs  of  the 
greafeft  consequence.  Altheim  did  not  fail  to  represent  in  the 
jilQst  <^ioi||  light  ihiscondfictas  highly  difraspectful  and  productive 
f>f  delfiys  in  the  dispatch  pf  public  biuiness ;  and  though  he  co|il4 
|iot  sully  the  iiprigh^  and  incorrtiptible  character  of  Eogene,  he 
jfisplayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the  scandalous  venality  of  ma« 
4ame  Bathiani,  and  of  the  persons  who  were  most  di^tin^i^hed  bj 
the  prirpce's  confidence/ r.  53.  *     ' 

I^Ptwitb^tan^io^  the  jntrigpes  pf  a  fj^VQuritej^  ^od  the 
ingratitude  of  a  master,  when/afUr  the  unfortunate  cani- 

{»aiep  pf  1733,  the  affairs  of  Austri^  seemed  to  be  reduced 
6  the  mo.st  critical  emergency,  the  empeiror  himsielf  looke^ 
to  Eocene  alotie  as  the  support  of  his  tottering  throne. 
That  general/ already  far  advanced  in  years,  appeared  at  the 
^rst  call,  took  upon  himself  the  supreme  command,  andj 
fhpt|gh~thw$rtfd  by  the  intcrfejreniQe  of  tb^  council  of  Vi- 
enna, and  hampered  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  imperial  g^ 
perfilf  who  pretended  tp  ^n  e^ual  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  war^  proyed  himself  m  this  his  last  campaign^  not  onljr 
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in  skill  aod  actWity^  but  in  self-denial  apd  magaaninout 
forbearance,  still  more  truly  great  than  while  he  appeared! 
before  all  Europe  as  the  successful  emulator  of  the  glories 
of  Marlborough.  Nor  were  bis  traascendant  abilities  coo« 
fmed  to  the  operations  of  the  field.  All  bis  political  pow*> 
ers  were  again  called  into  action  and  exerted  with  unremit- 
ting energy  in  rousing  the  maritime  nations  to  resist  the 
baleful  influence  of  France.  The  leUer  to  Diemar,  hif 
agent  in  London,  of  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  here  given  us  a 
translation  from  among  the  Walpole  papers,  is  a  most  ta^ 
Itiable  and  authentic  evidence  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  of 
his  broad  and  liberal  views  of  policy.'  but  the  selfish  spiri| 
of  trade  had  already  struck  its  roots  deep);^  into  the  vital 
constitution  of  Britain,  and  the  system  oi  policy  iadopted 
by  sir  Robert  Walpole  rendered  inefiectual  all  his  ientreatiet 
mud  remonstrances. 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  month,  witnessed 
Ihe  rejoicings  of  the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  union  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  its  moaming 
for  the  death  of  its  hero. 

<  That  great  roan  preserved  his  abilities  and  spirits,  even  in  a  verjr 
advanced  age ;  and  after  having  personally  braved  the  most  im^ 
aiinent  perils  in  many  battles  and  sieges,  in  which  he  was  oHen 
the  first  to  moant  the  breach,  he  died  tranquilly  at  Vienna  in  tha 
night  of  the^Oth  of  April  1736,  in  the  73d  jear  of  his  age*. 

<  Every  hononr  was  paid  to  the  roemorv  of  Eugene  that  the.  gnu 
titade  of  the  sovereign  could  dictate.  l*he  body  wiu  embalmed^ 
and  the  heart  sent  to  Turin  to  be  deposited  in  the  rojral  tomb 
with  the  ubes  of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  The  corpse  lay  ia 
grand  state  for  three  days,  with  the  coat  of  nudl^  helmet,  and 
gauntlets  hung  over  its  head,  and  was  interred  in  the  metrepolitaii 
church  of  St*  Stephen.  Charles  himself,  with  his  whole  conrt^^ 
assbted  incognito  at  the  ceremony,  the  pall  was  supported  by  siv* 
^en  general  officers,  and  the  funeral  was  soleronised  with  the 
same  honours  as  were  paid  to  tlve  remains  of  the  imperial  fivnily.* 
F.  159. 


*  <Mr.  BoVinsOD  to  Lord  Harrington.  Vienna^  April 2Vf  1736. 
*  When  prince  Eugene's  servants  went  into  bis  chamber  thb  nioro«nf ,  tli*y 
Ibund  him  exttncraished  in  hit  bed  Hke  a  Uper.  He  dined  yeitcrday  ai  uauaU 
and  played  oardn  atnigbt  with  hit  ordinary  oompany,  but  with  tuch  appeaninc# 
at  prognotticated  to  nice  observers  the  crisis  of  his  life.  The  strongest  initaQ* 
ces  of  his  best  friends  and  tervantt  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  take  the  least 
rrmedyto  loosen  tbephle^  which  he  had  not  natural  fiawe'enfiagh  to  thro% 
from  his  stomach,  and  which,  to  judge  by  the  little  pain  he  seemed  to  feel  in 
the  day  .time,  must  have  suiTocatrd  him  but  very  gently  hi  ihe  uighU  In  a 
%ord,  my  lord,  his  life  was  gbnous,  and  hit  death  ca^y.* 
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W4th  regard  to  thb  foreign  transactions  of  this  reign,  and 
Ibe  general  state  of  Europe,  much  aseitil  information  is  dis* 
persed  through  the  body  of  the  work.  The  wild  am)  excen« 
trie  schemes  of  Alberoni,  the  mission  of  Ripperda^  the  poli- 
tics of  cardinal  Fienry^  and,  above  alii  the  principles  and 
measnres  of  our  British  cabinet^  are  detailed  with  great  p^r* 
spicuitj,  and  illustrated  by  many  very  curbus  particulars, 
collected  from  those  great  magazines  of  intelligence,  the  col- 
lections of  state  papers,  of  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  made  such, 
extensive  use. 

■  The  evil  effects  of  the  celebrated  barrier- treaty  of  1715, 
(ure  accurately  stated  and  explained.  Mr.  Coxe  might  have 
iKkkd,  that  it  presents  cne  of  the  earliest  examples  of  that 
fatal  system  of  commercial  policy  which  has  invariably  actu- 
ated our  councils  from  that  day  to  the  present,  with  which 
the  glory  of  Britain,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  Britain,  has 
bten  most  absurdly  identified,  which  has  procured  for  us  the 
universal  hatred  of  Europe,  which  has  plunged-us  into  all 
enr  existing  difficulties,  and  threatens  finally,  if  persisted  in 
with  the  same  obstinate,  infatuation,  to  involve  in  its  baneful 
consequences  our  destruction. 

During  the  life  of  Charles  the  sixth,  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa  was  so  far  from  having  any  share  in  business,  that 
abe  seems  to  have  been  ^  sedulously  brought  up  in  ignorance 
•f  state  affairs^  ;  yet  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  woman 
could  not  be  concealed,  but  displayed  itself  to  the  observa- 
tion even  of  discerning  strangers  long  before  the  period  of 
her  advancement  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  She  was  only 
in  her  eighteenth  year  when  Mr.  Robinson  wrote  to  the 
British  secretary  in  the  following  terms  respecting  ber  : 

<  She  is  a  princess  of  the  highest  spirit;  her  father's  losses  are 
)ier  own.  She  rcasoos  already  ;  she  enters  into  affairs  ;  she  ad- 
inires  his  virtoes,  but  condemns  his  mismanagement ;  and  is  of 
a  temper  so  formed  for  role  and  ambition,  as  to  look  upon  him 
as  little  more  than  her  administrator.  Notwithstanding  this  lofty 
humour  bv  day,  she  sighsand  pines  all  night  for  her  duke  of  Lor. 
raine.  If  she  sleeps  it  is  only  to  dream  of  hhn,  if  she  Wakes  it 
bbut  to  talk  of  him  to  the  lady  in  wMting ;  so.  that  there  is  no 
more  probability  of  her  forgetting  the  very  individual  govern- 
ment, and  the  very  individual  husband,  which  she  thinks  herstf 
bom  tO)  than  of  her  forgiving  the  authors  of  her  losing  either.' 
F.  154. 


*  This,  though  aMerted  by  Mr.  Coxe,  teoDS  to  ia^lj  a  contradiction  to  mbi^ 
l^ppetrt  from  >f r«  Rohiason's  kttar. 
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This  wj»  written  at  a  time  wben  the^Spanis^party  had 
gained  a  great  ascendancy  in  the  Imperial  cabinet,  and  had 
persnaded  Charles  to  think  of  bestowing  his  daughter  on  a 
Spanish  prince.  The  firmness  which  she  displayed  on  this 
occasion  rendered  the  scheme  abortive^  and  gave  ample  tea* 
timon^  of  the  exalted  foi'titu^e  of  which  she  afterwards 
stood  lu  ample  need;  and  which  she  displayed  in  so  striking 
a  tnanner.     We  may  be  inclined  to  ask  how  Mr.  Robinson 

Sot  his  information  respecting  the  sleeping  and  waking- 
reams  of  the  princess.  Perhaps  from  her  lady  in  wailing. 
However,  it  is  certain^  no  less  from  this  instance  than  from 
the  whole  tenbr  of  her  future  history^  that  her  private  do* 
xnestic  attachments  were  of  the  strongest  nature.  Her  af* 
faction  for  her  husband^  formed  in  childhood,  continued 
tlirougb  life  with  the  most  unshaken  firmness,  and  appears 
to  have  suffered  no  diminution,  even  in  consequence  of  his 
ndmerons  infidelities  to  herself^  of  which  (with  almost  un^ 
exampled  magnanimity)  she  constantly  affected  ignorance^ 
and  evinced  the  most  cordial  forgiveness.  If  thus  exem* 
plary  as  a  wife^  very  few  characters  in  history  can  support 
a  comparison  with  hers^  in  true  maternal  affection^  in  firm 
and  nnremited  attention  to  parental  duties. 

la  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  her  age  she  was  called^  by 
her  father's  death,  to  the  administration  of  all  the  Austrian 
dominionfij  contested  on  the  one  hand  by  the  elector,  of' 
Bavaria,  and  threatened  with  the  most  formidable  embar- 
rassments on  the  other  by  the  3^oung  and  ambitious  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  The  claims  of 
the  elector  rested  on  very  solid  grounds,  oa  the  force  of 
many  successive  family-compacts,  abrogated,  it  is  true,  by 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  but  still  subsisting  in  conscience, 
notwithstanding  the  pretended  effect  of  that  iniqiiitous  in- 
slrument*  Those  of  Frederick  the  second*  were  the  mere 
pretexts  of  wanton  ambition :  they  rested  on  forgotteo 
genealogies,  and  abandoned  cessions  of  the  middle  ages, 
aiid  extended  no  farther,  in  the  first  instance,  than  to  the 
possession  of  four  duchies  in  the  province  of  Silesia. 

All  Europe  admired  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  young 

Sieen  prepared  to  meet  both»  these  powerful  rivals,  before 
e  unprincipled  and  profligate  government  of  France  bad. 
nanifested  its  long-concealed  intentions  of  interfering  in  the 
•  content.  The  two  hostile  powers  acted  without  concert, 
their  views  being  totally  disunited.  Th^  king  of  Prussia 
made  tiie  first  agression  by  invading  Silesia  at  the  coocia- 
sion  of  the  year  1740.  Hisdemands  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
signified  in  the  most  peremptory  and  insolent  manner  by  his 
jgent^  couAt  Qotter^  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  met  with 
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the  same  firm  and  dignified  refusal  both,  from  the  qoeen  and 
the  dake  of  Lorraine  her  husband.  In  the  space  of  three  or 
four  months  the  whole  province  wasovei'ruiiby  the  Prussian 
fortes,  who  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  rapid 
conquests  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Molwil^. 

Of  this  most  singular  action,  during  the  eourse  of  which 
the  king,  believing  his  armv  to  be  effectually  vanquished^ 
retreated  with  precipitation  from  the  field  of  battle;  sought 
shelter,  by  mistake,  in  a  fortress  occupied  by  Austriaa 
troops ;  escaped,  almost  miraculously,  from  being  made  pri« 
soner  at  the  very  moment  that  his  arms^  by  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion of  fortune,  proved  decidedly  victorious  ;  and,  after  nd-^ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  for  the  most  part  alone,  over  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  returned  to  his  camp  and  found  his 
soldiers  (whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  beaten)  in  the  full  exul- 
tation of  conquest ;  a  very  minute  and  curious  account  is 
given  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Robinson,  written  upon  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  the  celebrated  Maupertuis,  who 
'Was  a  companion  of  the  king's  flight,  and  was  actually  made 
prisoner  at  his  side  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  above 
mentioned. 

The  conquest  of  Silesia  produced  no  effect,  but  that  of  the 
most  violent  indignation,  on  the  mind  of  Maria  Theresa  ; 
but  the  sudden  avowal  of  the  designs  of  France,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  strict  confederacy  between  that  formidable  power> 
Eavaria^  and  Prussia,  roused  the  attention  of  her  ally  the 
king  of  England,  and  induced  him,  not  to  declare  war  ia 
lier  favour,  but  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  effect  a  pacifica- 
tion, at  least  with  Prussia.  Lord  Hyndford  was  employed 
in  the  negotiations  commenced  under  this  view  with  the 
court  of  Berlin,  while  Mr.  Robinson's  more  unhappy  destiny 
was  to  attempt  the  conciliation  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  after- 
wards to  act  as  the  agent  of  reciprocal  proposals.  Their  let- 
ters afford  new  and  very  interesting  pictures  of  both  the  great 
personages  with  whom  they  were  respectively  concerned. 

Lord  Hyndford  was  authorised  to  propose  the  cession  of 
the  duchy  of  Glogau  as  the  price  of  the  king's  friendshipj  to 
which  Frederick  only  answered^ 

•  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  1  might  have  been  contented  with 
this  proposal ;  but  after  the  ezpence  I  have  incurred,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  my  arms,  the  offer  of  one  duchy  ii  too  small.  Shall  I 
attain  give  them  battle,  and  drive  them  out  of  Silesia  ?  You  will 
thch  see  that  I  shall  receive  other  proposals ;  and  the.  queen  of' 
Hungary  will  tender  better  conditions ;  not  less  than  all  Lower  Sile* 
sitt,  witb  the  town  o^  Breslau,  which  lie  contiguous  to  my  terri- 
tories/   Wheo  lord  Hyndford  urged  that  his  majesty  tt^o  h^c^ 
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^tin  bis  power  to  conclude  an  honourable  {^eace,  and  to  fihaw  hit 
magnanimity,  by  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Oermany,  Frederick 
impatiently  interrupted  him':  "  Do  not,  my  lord,  talk  to  meof  mag* 
nanimity  t  a  prince  ought  first  to  ponsult  his  own  inleresCs.  I  am 
not  averse  to  peace  ;  but' I  expect  to  have  four  duchteSi  anA  will 
have  them."     f.  244. 

MariaTheresa  and  her  ministers  had  been  hitherto  buoyed 
up  by  the  vain  presumption  that  France  would  not  league 
ivith  her  Enemies  against  her.  Mr.  Robinson  was  ^on* 
demned  to  the  unpleasant  task  of  bringing  her  the  first 
information  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia. 

^  Maria  Theresa  listened  to  the  communication  with  profonnd 
silence  ;  and^  in  reply  to  his  representations^  brolce  out  into  ex* 
clamations  and  sudden  starts  of  passion,  which  shewed  the  despair 
and  agony  of  her  mind.  Adverting  to  his  mission  to  the  King  of 
Prussia*,  she  said,  <^  Not  only  for  political  reasons,  but  from  con* 
science  and  honour,  I  will  not  consent  to  part  with  much  in  Sile* 
aia.  I  am  even  afraid  you  will  not  be  authorized  to  offer  Glogau^ 
though  perhaps  I  might  be  induced  to  part  with  that  province  if  I 
'could  be  secure  of  peace  on  all  sides.  But  no  sooner  is  one  enemj 
satisfied  than  another  starts  up;  another,  and  then  another,  must 
be  contented,  and  all  at  my  expenco.  I  am  convinced  of  your  good 
will ;  but  I  pity  you,  your  mission  to  Silesia,  will  be  as  fruitless  as 
that  of  count  Gbtter  was  here ;  remember,  my  words.*'  Whei^ 
Mr.  Robinson  represented  that  it  was  in  her  majesty's  power  to 
render  bis  mission  successful,  and  urged  that  her  own  fate,  the  bta 
of  the  duke,  of  her  whole  family,  and  of  all  Europe,  depended 
upon  her  yielding  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times«  she  exclaimed^ 
'''^Vhat  would  1  not  give  except  in  ^ilesia?  Lee  him  take  all  wa 
have  in  Cruelderland  ;  and  if  he  is  not  to  be  gained  by  that  sacri* 
fice,  others  may.  Let  the  princes  of  the  empire,  let  the  king  your 
master,  only  speak  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  he  may  be  more  flex,* 
ible,  and  means  maybo  found  to  gain  him.  Ob,  the  king  your 
master,  let  him  only  march,  let  him  march  only  !**  No  other  an* 
sw^  could  He  drawn  from  this  high-spirited  woman.*  f.  24^. 

Atlength.her  consent  to  the  offer  of  an  accommodation 
with  Prussia  was  rather  extorted  than  granted;  and  Mr. 
Robinson  entered  on  bis  mi&sion  ^itb  the  following  happjf 
auspices : 

.  <  She  occasionally  exclaimed'to  Mr.  R.  who  expressed  his  ap- 
prehensions that  some  of  the  conditions  would  be  rejected  by  Urn- 


*  Mr.  RobinfOD  had  been  instructed  t9  offer  his  interfertacs  in  tskiq;  tHs 
f  ueen'f  proposals  to  Fitdeiic* 
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luDg^  f <  I  wish  he  maj  reject  them !"  When  he  took  his  leaT% 
•he  reconiMiended  her  intcrestB  to  his  care;  and  said,  ^^  Save  Lin- 
liuil^by  if  possible,  were  it  only  for  the  quiet  of  mj  conscience ; 
God  knows  how  I  shsil  answer  for  the  cession,  having  sworn  to 
the  states  of  Brabant  never  to  alienate  aoj  pare  of  their  country ."^ 

On  the  5lh  of  August  1741,  Mr.  Robinson  bad  his 
suidience  witli  Frederick  at  Breslau,  of  which .  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  folloii^iog  most  interesting  details.  ,     . 

^  After  some  desultory  and  unconnected  conrersadoni  in  which 
fbe  king  stigmatised  the  answer  of  the  cotirt  of  Vienna  as  extremely 
impertinent,  Mr.  R.  opened  his  commission  with  the  bfbr  of  Aas« 
ttian  Gaelderland)  and  a  florid  description  of  its  value  and  impor* 
tance.  The  King,  without  answering,  turned  to  Count  Podelwitz. 
and  asked,  «'  What  hare  they  yet  left  in  Guelderland  ^''aod  when 
.  the  minister  replied,  ^<  almost  nothing/'  he  exclaimed,  <<  Still  beg- 
garly offers  !  What!  nothing  but  a  paltry  town  for  all  my  just 
pretensions  in  Silesia?"    He  here  gave  w2y  to  his  indignation/  &c. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  added  Limburgh,  which  he  pofFed 
off  with  equal  eloquence ;  but  was  interrupted  by  the  kidg^ 
who  only  ironically  asked,  *  how  the  queen  could  think  of 
violating  the  barrier-treaty?'* 

"  Neither  the  French  or  the  Dutch  have  offended  me,  nor  will  I 
offend  tbein  by  sbch  unlanful  acquisitions.  Besides^  who  will 
guaranty  them !"  Mr.  R.  answering  that  the  Queen  would  obtam 
the  guaranty  of  Eif gland,  Russia;  Saxony,  and  eten  of  the  States 
General.  *<  Guaranties !"  rejoined  the  king,  *'  who  obserres 
guaranties  in  these  times  ?  Has  not  France  guarantied  the  Prag* 
matic  Sanction  ?  Has  not  England  guarantied  it?  Why  do  you  not 
all  fly  to  her  succour  ?» 

Frederic  continued  for  some  time  to  talk  on  in  the  same" 
•train of 'contempt  and  irony/    Then  he  expatiated  on 
the  advantages  of  his  situation : 

<<  I  am  at  the  head/'  he  swd,  «  of  an  inTincible  army,  already 
inaster  of  a  country  which  I  will  haTe,wbich  I  must  hare,  and  which 
IS  the  only  object  of  my  ticws.  My  ancestors  wouM  rise  out  of  thflr 
tombs  to  reproach  me,  should  1  abandon  the  rights  they  hav«3 
transmitted  to  me.  Wiih  what  reputation  can  I  live,  should  I 
Ughtlj  quit  an  enterprize,  the  first  act  of  my  reign,  begun  with  fo> 
flection,  prosecuted  with  firmness,  and  which  ought  to  be  maiB« 
tamed  to  the  last  extremity?    I  will  sooner  be  crushed  with  tt^ 


*  Which  renders  theLow-OMmtries  inallcwatl** 
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wbote  amy,  thaa  renotnce  my  jait  righti  in  Sihssia.  Hate  I 
occasion  for  peace  ?  Let  those  who  waat  peaca  gi? e  me  what  i 
want:  ^r  let  them  fight  me  again,  and  be  again  beaten." 

*  This  burst  of  real  or  affected  indignation  was  accompanied  bjr 
theatrfcal  gestures  ;  and,  turning,  as  if  to  finish  theconrersallo% 
he  said  to  Mr.  11.  ^^  I  will  accept  do  equivalent  in  the  Low  Coun^ 
tries,  and  since  you  have  nothing  to  ofibr  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  aft 
proposals  are  ineffectual.  1  will  not  only  have  the  four  dochietf^. 
but,  as  the  court  of  Vienna  has  rejected  that  demand,  I  revoke  it^ 
and  require  all  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Breslau.*'  After 
frequently  a^  peremptorily  repeating  his  hist  words,  he  added^ 
<<  If  the  Quecd  does  not  satisfy  me  in  six  weeks,  I  will  haT8  four 
duchies  more." 

<  His  indignation  seemed  to  be  yet  further  inflamed  by  theoffisr 
of  Glogau ;  and,  reiterating  his  demand  of  all  Lower  SUesia,  ha 
said,  ^^  Return  with  this' answer  to  Vienna';  they  who  want  peaot 
will  give  me  what  I  want."  Robinson^  not  rebuffed,  proposed  a 
negotiation  with  the  minister.  ^'  I  am  sick  of  ultimatums^  I  will 
hear  no  more  of  them  i  my  part  b  taken.  1  again  repeat  my  de* 
mand  of  all  Lower  Silesia :  this  is  my  final  answer ;  and  I  will  give 
no  oth^r."  He  then  interrupted  all  fnrther  representations ;  and^ 
taking  off  his  hat,  precipitately  retired,  with  looks  of  high  indig» 
nation,  behind  the  interior  curtain  of  his  tent.  Thus  terminatAl 
thb  eztraordinar7  conference;  and  Mr.  Robinsoh  returned  t^ 
Pnsebargh  without  thettnallest  hope  of  bending  the  inflexible  spiiil 
^Oaking.' 

The  ottreme  distress'  and  danger  to  which  Maria  Theresi 
toon  afterwards  found  herself  reduced  by  pursuing  the, 
ilictatef  of  her  haughty  and  inflexible  temper^  are  weU 
known;  and  every  body  recollects  the  hi^ory  of  her 
subsequent  conduct ;  her  coronation  as  queen  of  Hungary 
at  Presborgh^  her  animated  appeals  to  her  Hungarian^  sub- 
jects, her  heroic  ipeech  at  the  diet,  and  the  incredible 
exerUons  made  in  her  favour  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Robinson,  wbo^  was  present  at 
the  whole  of  this  interesting  scene,  and  who  was  himseU 
strongly  infected  with  the  prevailing  mania  of  admiratioOp 
have  afforded  Mr.  Coxe  some  new  details  respecting  events 
so  often  before  described,  which  we  should  find  great  plea- 
sure in  tra^scribiug,  if  we  bad  not  so  far  indulged  our* 
selves  in  quotations  already. 

At  length  she  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  gaining 
Frederic  at  any  price,  and  an  armistice  was^concluded,  and  41 
treaty  commenced  on  the  basis  of  an  ultimatum  delivered 
ift  tb^  king's  own  words,  the  brevity  and  decision  of  whicit 
are  strikingly  characteristic : 

^<  All  Lower  Silesia,;   the  river  Neist  for  the  houadary.    X<i# 
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town  of  Neiss,  as  well  at  Glat^  BeTond  the  Oder,  the  antten 
liaiksto  coDtinue  between  the  duchiesof  Brieg  and  Oppelen.  Bre^^ 
lau  for  us.  The  affairs  of  religion  in  statu  quo.  No  dependence  on 
-  Boheoila  t  a  cession  fdr  ever.  In  return,  we  will  proceed  no  fur* 
^r^  We  will  besiege  Neiss  for  fornix  The  commandant  shaH 
surrender  add  depart.  We  will  go  quietly  into  winter  quarters^ 
and  tho  Austrian  party  may  go  where  they  will.  Let  the  wholo 
be  concluded  in  twelve  dajs«''    p.  267.  ' 

The  recovery  of  Bohemia  and  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the 
French  army  (which  would  have  been  entire  had  not  Belle* 
iste  saved  its  shattered  reliques  by  a  retreat  one  of  llie 
most  perilous  and  difficult  recorded  in.history)  followed' with 
wonderful  rapidity  in  the  course  of  events^  and  placed  the 
-queen  of  Hungary  in  a  situation  not  only  of  safety^  but  of 
great  superiority.  The  fortitude  she  had  displayed  in  adyer- 
tity^  was  not  answered  hy  moderation  in  prosperity/Ambition^ 
the  vice  ofgreatness^kept  more  than  even  measure  with  suc- 
cess; and  we  are  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  honour^ 
to«remark  that  England  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  her  al- 
fiance  with  Austria,  nor  declare  war  in  h'^r  favour,  titt 
after  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  had  reb- 
ilered  her  more  than  a  match  for  her  enemies,  and  she  began 
to  form  schemes,  not  of  just  defence  and  opposition  t» 
aggression^  but  of  unjust  and  presumptuous  aggrandize^ 
nent. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  ^ar  which 
^esolatea  Europe  was  rekindled  and  protracted  by  our  un« 
timely  interference  ;  and,  far  from  thinking  that  the  traosac* 
lions  of  the  i4ign  of  Maria  Theresa  tend  to  establish  Mr. 
•Cose*sdoclrine  respectingcontinental  alliances,  they  aflrord,ia 
our  opinion,  many  striking  proofs  bow  much  betterit  would 
Iiave  been  both  tor  ourselves  and  all  other  nations,  had 
we  more  rightly, estimated  the  invaluable  privilege  of  our 
insular  situation. 

The  policy  of  our  subsequent  measures  admits  still  lesf 
of  defence.  The  high  and  haughty  language  which  we 
assumed  towards  our  allies  during  the  negotiations  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle  ;  the  j>recipitancy  with  which  we  forced  Austria 
into  the  signature  of  the  deKnitive  treaty ;  the  insolent 
lone  adopted  by  us  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the  election 
of  the  archduke  Joseph  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and  res- 
pecting the  mo^t  offensive  clauses  of  the  baleful  barrier- 
treaty  produced  an  eftect  which,  however  unforeseen  bjr 
our  sborl-bighted  politicians,  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
hy  persons  not  blinded  with  prejudice,  nor  hardened  by  na- 
tional arrogance*    it  was  owing  solely  to  the  infatuatkut 
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of  our  misguided  coaricils,  that  our  ancient  ally  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  that 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe  experienced  a  suddea 
aod  unnatural  change.  The  steps  which  immediately  led  to 
this  extraordinary  revolution,  and  the  views  of  its  prime 
mover,  Prince  Kaunitz,  are  detailed  with  great  perspicuity, 
and  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  In  the  course  of  those 
singular  negpciations  commenced  under  his  auspices  with 
the  court  of  Versailles,  the  character  of  the  Empress  appears 
in  somewhat  a  new  light. 

.  .  ^  During  his  embassy,  he  (Kannitz)  laboured  with  continual  as« 
sldaity  and  address  to  soften  the  inveterate  tnmity  of  the.  French 
court,  and  to  loosen  the  connexion  between  France  and  Prussia. 
He  insinuated  to  the  ministers  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia 
was  their  work,  and  that  they  had  hitherto  received  no  other  retuni 
than  ingratitude  from  a  sovereign  who  was  governed  solely  by.  his 
own  interest.  To  strengthen  these  impressions  which  gradually 
began  to  take  effect,  he  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Pompadour,  with  whom  he  hstd  opened  a  correspondence  durtn§ 
the  negotiation  for  the  peace  of  Aiz  la  Cbapelle,  and  employed 
every  species  of  flattery  to  induce  her  to  second  his  views.  At 
his  suggestion  Maria  Theresa  did  not  scruple  to  write  in  the  most 
confidential  terms  of  friendship  and  equality  to  the  mistress-  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  when  Kaunitz  apologised  for  requiring  so 
l^eftt  a  sacrifice,  she  replied,  *'  Have  I  not  flattered  Fariuelli  ?"* 
The  low-born  lavourite,  enraptured  with  the  attentions  and  fami« 
liarity  of  the  greatest  sovereign  id  Europe,  employed  all  her  infln* 
eiice  to  promote  the  wished-for  alliance.* 

The  very  interesting  and  romantic  incidents  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  which  followed  closely  upon  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  Jiave  probably  never  been  desc|ribed 
with  more  fidelity  than  in  the  details  of  Mr.  Coxe ;  nor  do 
we  by  any  means  refuse  him  credit  for  the  spirit  with 
which  he  has  executed  this  part  of  his  history.  Thecha* 
racter^  and  singular  rise,  of  Marshal  Loudon.,  ^s  principally 
taken  from  Wraxall's  entertaining  memoirs.  The  following 
anecdote  of  roval  courtesy  affords  a  very  pleasing  respite 
from  the  fatigumg  detail  of  horrors. 

*  <  During  the  bloclLade  of  Prague^  Loudon  was  foremost  in  va- 
rious sallies ;  and  continuing  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Croats,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  4,<XKf  light  horse^ 


*  The  calebrated singer,  at  that  time  in  high  favour  with  the  queen  of  Spain. 

Cbjt.Rsv.  Vol.  13^  February,  1808.  M 
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and  appointed  major-general;  the  patent  which  conferred  this 
rank,  falling  into  the  hands  of  soihe  Prussian  hussars,  Frederic 
dispatched  a  trumpet  with  it,  and  expressed  his  satSsfoction  in  being 
instrumental  to  thfe  promotion  of  so  gallant  an  officer/  p.  431. 

We  cannol  refuse  our^lves  the  pleasure  of 'transcribing 
one  wore  aoecdote^  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  former  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Frede- 
ric. He  passed  the  night  after  his  fatal  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  Cunersdorf,  with  the  small  remnant  of  bis  army,  amount- 
ing only  Co  1000  men>  on  the  same  gronnd  where  be  bad 
taken  post  before  the  engagement. 

^  A  Prussian  officer,  who  was  present  in  the  action,  thus  describes 
the  sitaation  of  the  King  early  on  the  ensuing  morning :  ^^  1  saw 
the  King  the  next  morning,  stretched  upon  a  little  straw,  reposing 
among  the  ruins  of  a  htm  house,  in  the  village  of  Oetcher,  whi(£ 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks. .  He  slept  with  as  much 
soundness  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  been  secure  from  all  dangers; 
his  hat  partly  covered  his  face  ;  his  drawn  sword  lay  by  his  side ; 
and  two  adjutants  were  snoring  at  hb  feet;  a  single  sentinel  mounted 
guard.* 

The  emperor  Francis  of  Lorraine  died  on  the  1 8tb  of 
August  1765.  He  was,  during  his  whole  life^a  mere  cypher 
of  royalty.  Of  his  disgraceful  servility  to  hit  imperious 
consort^  some  curious  anecdotes  are  related  which  seem  to 
place  bim  on  a  level  with  one  of  Foote's  mcMt  celebrated 
characters.  On  the  other  band^  we  discover  in  his  con- 
duct traits  of  generosity  and  of  exalted  heroism  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  sufBcient  to  make  atonement  for  a  multitude 
of  weaknesses. 

From  the  period  of  bis  death,  the  life  of  Maria  Theresa 
presents  us  with  a  striking  contrast  of  wise  and  benevolent 
government  at  home,  ana  of  the  most  infamous  and  detes- 
table excesses  of  rapacity  and  ambition  abroad.  The 
atrocious  project  foe  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  united 
her  in  the  bonds  of  villany  with  her  old  and  seemingly 
eternal  enemy,  the  king  of  rrussia;- nor  is  it  the  smallest 
justification  of  her  conduct  that  the  plot  was  laid,  not  in 
the  court  of  Vienna,  but  in  that  of  Berlin.  We  gladly  pass 
over  this  most  horrible  transaction,  as  well  as  the  no  less 
unjust  system  of  aggression  pursued  in  the  affairs  of  Bavaria^ 
without  comment,  but  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  aggra* 
vation  of  hypocrisy  and  affect^  sentiment  in  the  corre* 
tpondence  between  these  two  exalted  ruffians^  Frederic  and 
Maria  Theresa* 
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The  fatal  age  of  vicious  sensibifity  and  profligate  immo- 
'  f ality  ia  courts  had  now  commenced, '  and  we  close  with 
disgust  the  page  of  history  which  records  the  nauseous  blub- 
.beringof  an  old  imperial  Harridan^  over  her  can  ting  visitor ; 
and  relates,  to  the  honour  of  a  prince,  an  anecdote  of  soft 
humanity »  too  maukisb  even  for  Werter^s  Charlotte,t  at  the 
tame  moment  that  it  describes  acts  of  the  most  abandoned 
perfidy,  injustice,  and  unprincipled  violence. 

1  he  character,  of  the  emperor  Joseph  the  second  resem- 
bles in  many  of  its  leading  features  that  of  his  grandfather 
Charles  the  sixth;  but  some .  others  are  more  peculiarly' 
his  own.  Added  to  the  obstinacy,  inconsistency  and  love 
of  meddling  in  all  concerns,  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
so  lemarkable,  the  childish  ardour  and  restlessness  of  Joseph 
urged  him  to  systems  of  innovation  in  the  state  and  schemes 
of  military  glory,  which  produced  nothing  but  rebel- 
lion in  his  provinces  and  disgrace  to  his  arms 

In  his  internal  government,  the  Brst  object  to  attract 
our  notice  is  the  grafui  st/ume  promulgated  shortly  after  his 
accession,  of  which  the  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
li*weak,  trivial,  puerile  thirst  for  innovation,  a  contempt  for  , 
all  established  prejudices,  and  a  spirit  of  despotism  thhily 
veiled  by  affected  philanthropy  and  moderation.  This 
grand  scnemc,  absurd  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  prac* 
iice^  was  pertinaciously  adbtired  to  till  it  produced  the  sepa- 
ration of  all  the  Low  Countries  from  the  throne  of  Austria^ 
and  such  discontents  in  Hungary  as  threatened  the  most 
violent  com;notions,  if  not  the  counterpart  of  the  revolution 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  wantonness  of  his  proceeding  ia 
removing  the  crown  and  regalia  from  Presburgh  is  only 
equalled  by  the  scrupulous  duplicity  with  which  be  persisted 
in  feeding  the  people  with  promises  of  fidelity  to  the  consti- 
tution, while  he  refused  to  sanction  those  promises  by  the 
obligation  of  bis  coronation  oath  ;  as  if  the' promises  of 
princes  were  not  binding,  nor  their  injustice  less  glaring  if 
placed  by  fraud  and  eauivocation  beyond  the  strict  legal 
definition  of  perjury.  If  such  be  the  conscience  of  courts  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  that  the  word  conscience  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  courtly  vocabularies.  £ven  the  best  of 
Joseph's  plans  of  innovation ,his  orders  for  religious  toleration, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  vassalage,  are  degraded  into 
acts  of  senseless  oppression  by  the  precipitancy  *and  violence 


*  The  emprett  CnXtienne  sked  tears  at  parting  with  Josepli. 
f  See  the  anecdote  of  tbe  Archduke  Feidinaad  related  iop.  363. 
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pf  their  execution.  We  distinguish,  in  the  annals  of  his  reign, 
some  wise  regulations  respecting  trade ;  yet  before  they 
could  have  produced  any  beneficial  effect,  the  whole  systeio 
was  again  overturned  for  the  sake  of  an  unnecessary  and 
iaggressive  war  with  Tur-key 

The  history  of  his  reign  would,  in  many  instances,  afford 
cause  for  a  more  hearty  laugh  than  the  best  written  bur- 
lesqiie,  were  it  not  stifled  by  the  reflectionthatdiany  of  these 
sources  of  our  amusement,  though  sport  to  us,  were  death  to 
five  and  twenty  millions  of  groaning  subjects.  Others  howe- 
ver, it  must  be  confessed,  are  purely  laughable:  such  are  some 
of  the  extracts  which  Mr.Coxe  has  given  us  from  his  childish 
'  politico-moral-catechism,*  in  itself  the  most  ridiculous 
contrivance  that  ever  issued  from  a  royal  cabinet. 

In  his  foreign  relations,  the  satoe  inconsistency,  the  same 
headstrong  obstinacy,  the  same  weakness  of  head,  and  the 
isame  badness  of  heart,  are  conspicuous.  He  was  from  his 
earliest  years  ambitious  (if  so  imbecile  a  niind  can  be  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  a  passion  so  speciously  noble  as  ambi* 
tion)  of  military  glory.  His  childish  emulation  of  Frederick 
the  second  hurried  the  court  of  Austria  to  the  flagrant  in* 
justice  of  the  Bavarian  war,  and  to  the  no  le^s  criminal  and 
impolitic  concurrence  with  Russia  in  her  schemes  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey.  When  he  commanded  in  person 
disgrace  always  followed  his  steps;  and  the  curses  of  all  the 
generals  whom  he  involved  in  his  own  dishonour,  justly 
repaid  his  ignorance,  precipitation  and  folly.  We  again 
laugh  heartily  at  such  instances  of  trifling  imt>ecnity  as  the 
following  :  During  the  Bavarian  war,  '  his  toilette  (in  the 
words  of  a  panegyrical  biographer) was  that  of  a^common  sol* 
Sier,  bis  wardrobe  that  of  a  serjeant,  business  his  recreation, 
and  his  life  perpetual  motion.'  How  would  be  or  his 
soldiers  have  been  otiierwise  than  the  better,  had  his  toilette 
been  that  of  a  prince,  his  wardrobe  that  of  an  emperor,  bad 
he  seldom  or  never  indulged  in  the  recreation  of  business,  and 
always  remained  quiet,  making  buttons  in  the  closet !  In 
such  men  as  Joseph,  industry  and  activity  are  the  Worst  of 
sins,  and  indolence  an  exalted  virtue. 

We  might  have  some  little  respect  for  his  character,  could 
it  be  said  that  he  inherited  the  domestic  virtues  of  his  ances- 
tors; but  the  picture  is  so  far  from  being  improved,  that  it 
becomes  dirtier  than  ever  in  this  more  modest  light.  He  was 
abad  brother;  and  a  most  cold,  unfeeling,  brutal  husband, 
at  least  to  the  unfortunate  princess  of  Bavaria,  his  second 
wife.  As  a  father,  luckily  perhaps  for  posterity,  he  has  not 
afforded  us  the  power  of  estimating  his  conduct. 
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His  professions  of  human! ty»  justice,  and  philosophy^  for  a 
long  while  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Eurooe;  but  now  that  time 
has  removed  the  veil,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  rank  him  among 
the  most  weak.ifnotamong  the  most  wicked  of  princes.  The 
epitaph  composed  by  him  for  himself  is  inuccurate  only  in  a 
sm^le  word  :  **  Here  lies  a  sovereign,  who,  with  the  best  inten* 
ti(>iis,never  carried  a  single  project  into  execution."  The  reign 
of  his  successor,  Leopold,  was  so  short  and  so  unhappy  in 
prospect,  that  we  have  hardly  power  to  ascertain  his  r^a)  cha- 
racter, or  to  judge  of  the  consequences  which  a  prolongation 
of  his  life  might  have  tended  to  produce.  On  the  wbole^ 
Ihough  in  intention  he  was  wiser  and  more  equitable  than 
his  brother,  he  seems  (o  have  wanted  the  energy  and  decision 
of  mind  so  necessary  at  the  turbulent  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  t 

Mr.  Coxe's  attention,  as  an  historian,  is  now  naturally 
drawn  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  most  important 
event;  but  we  can  distinguish  no  depth  of  research  and  no 
novelty  of  remark  in  this  part  of  his  labours  that  should  en* 
title  it  to  any  particular  notice  from  us.  Indeed  oUr  inter- 
est in  his  history  ceases  with  the  termination  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  aft^er  which  it  is  rarely  enlivened  by  those  very 
curious  details  which  his  access  to  state  papers  and  other 
unpublished  doctiments  enabled  him  to  furnish  daring  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa^  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  her  predecessor. 

Our  remarks  and  extracts,  which  have  been  extended  to  a 
very  unusual  length,  are  sufficiently  copious  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  work  ; 
concerning  which  we  shall  only  add^  that  though  not  in  our 
opinion  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  of  history,  it  possesses 
extensive  claims  to  notice^  of  a  nature  unusual  in  this  age 
of  republication^  from  the  quantity  of  original  information 
contained  in  it,  and  the  ample  means  which  it  affords  of  set- 
ting right  many  mistaken,  and  elucidating  many  obscure  and 
uncertain^  points  of  character  and  policy^ 

Art.  V. — An  History  of  Jamaica  ;  with  Observations  on  the 
Climatc,Scenery,  Trade fProduciions,  Negroes,  Slave  Trade, 
DiscAus  of  Europeans,  Customs,  Manncrs,and  Dispositions  of 
the  Inhabitants.  To  which  is  added,  an  Illustration  of  the 
Advantages  which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Robert  Kenny,  Esq.  4to. 
Cawthorne.     1807. 

.MMAlCAwas  discovered  by  Columbus  in    his  second 
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voyage,  id  the  year  1494.  Its  original  name  ba^  undergone 
hut  little  alteration,  being  called  by  the  natives  Xaymacq^ 
which  signified  in  their  language,  a  land  abounding  with 
springs.  They  are  represented  to  have  been  far  more  lively^ 
acute,  and  ingenious,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other 
islands,  and  con^iderabIy  more  advanced  in  agriculture,  and 
.  3ever)il  of  the  arts  and  improvements  of' civilized  Ufe.  They 
appear  to  have  been  an  hundred  thousand  in  number  when 
the  island  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  but  in  the  space 
of  a  very  f^w  years,  sirch  was  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of 
their  new  masters,  not  an  individual  remained.  But  howe- 
ver small  might  have  been  the  esteem  in  which  the  lives  of 
this  unhappy  race  were  held,  when  avarice  ^as  abetted  by 
superstition  and  encouraged  by  impunity,  Mr.  Renny  ha§ 
been  somewhat  hasty  and  injudicious  in  adopting,  we  know 
not  on  what  authority,  such  idle  stories  as  the  following  : 

*  Some  of  the  most  zealous  of  these  adorers  of  the  Holy  Vii^ig 
forced  their  unhappy  captives  iotp  the  water,  and  after  administer, 
iug  to  them  the  rites  of  baptism,  c^t  their  throats  the  next  moment, 
to  prevent  their  apostacy :  others  made  and  kept  a  vow,  to 
hang  or  burn  thirteen  eyery  morning,  in  honour  of  IJhristan^ 
his  twelve  apostles.' 

Mankind  listens  to  the  marvellous  with  credulous  avidity ; 
and  even  in  our  own  times  tales  have  been  told  of  the  bar- 
barity of  living  individuals,  which  it  is  easier  to  invent  thaq 
to  substantiate.  But  the  elegant  historian  of  America  has 
undertaken  to  defend  the  Spaniards  from  the  iitiprobabia 
charge  of  syslematic  and  gratuitous  cruelty,  under  which 
their  character  had  so  long  laboured ;  and  the  philosophical 
investigator  of  truth  learns  to  suspend  ,his  belief  of  every 
tale,  that  deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character 
ofman« 

Jamaica  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
till  the  year  1655,  when  it  was  reduced  by  ine  English  forcea 
under  Penn  and  Venables,  who  detetmined  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  this  island,  as  some  atonement  for  the  disgrace- 
ful failure  of  their  expedition  against  St.  Domingb,  which 
a  master  like  Cromwell  could  not  be  expected  to*  pass  over  with 
impunity.  His  displeasure  accordingly  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  mitigated,a3  he  only  committed  them  to  prison;  ano| 
proceeded  tp  make  the  most  of  their  unlooked-for  conquest, 
which,  however  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  in  view,  he 
aoori  saw  would  be  productive  of  signal'advantages  to  Eng- 
land. It  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and 
if  by  far  the  laost  valuable  of  her  settlenaents  in  ^  the  Wes^ 
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ladies^  equalling  jthe  united  value  of  the  whole  of  the  other 
ialauds. 

Such  being  the  concise  history  of  Jamaica' from  its  disco^ 
very  to  the  present  day^  it  may  excite  some  surprize  bow  the 
present  autnor  should  haveswelled  it  out  rnto  an  entire  quiarto 
volume.  In  the  ^nnals  of  a  dependent  colony^  which  ne* 
cessarily  moves  as  a  satellite  round  the  mother  country^  lit^tle 
more  can  be  expected^  and  nothing  more  is  here  given^  than 
a  catalogue  of  the  successive  governors,  diversified  with  aa 
occasional  account  of  a  fire,  an  earthquake,  a  hurricane,  an 
insurrection  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  losses  occasioned  to 
the  inhabitants  by  each  of  these  respective  calamities.  The 
only  thing  which  we  think  worthy  of  transcription,  is  an  event 
that  took  place  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion.  It  is  an 
instance  of  barbarity,  which,  while  it  shocks  the  feelings, 
derogates  from  the  boasted  humanity  of  the  English  cha- 
rajcter.  Necessity  is  alleged  as  the  excuse ;  but  und^r  a 
mild  and  paternal  government  like  that  in  which  we  glory, 
we  are  sorry  that  *  the  plea  of  tyrants'  should  ever  be  re-" 
sorted  to  as  an  excuse  for  inhumanity.  In  1760,  during  th^ 
administration  of  Governor  Moore,  an  insurrection  of  the 
negroes  took  place,  which  however  was  quelled  with  little 
trpuble,  and  'it  was  thought  prudent,'  says  our  author,'  to 
*  QUike  a  terrible  example  of  some  of  tbeinsurgents,' 

^  Of  tbree  of  them  who  had  been  coDcemed  in  the  murders  com* 
nttted  at  Ballard's  Valley,  one  was  coodeipned  to  be  burnt,  an4 
the  other  two  to  be  hung  «p  alife  in  irons,  and  left  to  perish  with 
hauger  in  that  dreadful  situation.  The  wretch  condcmoed  to  ba 
burnt  was  made  to  sit  on  the  ground,  aod  his  body  being  chained 
on  an  iron  stake,  the  fire  was  applied  to  his  feet.  Ue  never  ut* 
tered  a  groan,  but  saw,  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  his  lower 
extremities  reduced  to  ashes  ;  after  which,  one  of  h|8  arois  having 
been  accidentaJly  loosened,  he  snatched  a  brand  from  the  fire  that 
was  consuming  him,  and  flung  ii  in  the  face  of  his  executioner.  The 
other  two  unhappy  wretches  were  suspended  on  a  gibbet  erected 
on  the  parade  in  Kingston.  They  were  indulged,  very  impro- 
perly,  with  a  hearty  meal  before  they  were  hung  up.  They  nerer 
uttered  the  least  complaint,  except  that  of  being  co]d  during  tho 
night.  They  often  conreneid  freely  with  their  countrymen ;  and  • 
on  the  seventh  day  from  the  time  of  their  suspension,  so  far  were 
they  from  being  exhausted,  or  making  any  sorrowful  complaints^ 
that  they  laughed  immoderately  at  something  that  occurred.  Tho 
next  morning  one  of  them  mlently  expired^  and  on  the  ninth  daT 
the  other  died  without  a  groan.' 

The  administration  of  the  ^airs  of  Jamaica  is  in  the  hands 
•f  the  governor^  who  is  appointed  by^  the  crown,  and  haa 
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nearly  the  same  powers  with  the  king  ;  the  council,  twelve 
in  number,  who  are  also  in  general  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  chosen  from  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  representing  the  house  of  peers  in  this 
country;  while  the  house  of  assembly,  consisting  of  forty- 
three  niiem  hers,  who  are  elected  by  the  freeholders,  imitates 
as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the  English  House 
of  Commons*  All  iheir  bills,  except  those  of  a  private- 
nature,  have  the  force  of  laws,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
governor.  The  crown,  however,  retains  the  power  of  final 
rejection. 

Charles  II.  who  thought  that  he  could  govern  at  home 
without  the  aid  of  his  parliament,  naturally  disliked  its  West 
Indiat)  counterpart.  He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  despotic  form  oftgovernment  in  Jamaica,,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  the  house  of  assembly,  except  for  the 
single  purpose  of  voting  the  usual  Supplies,  and  of  passing  such 
Jaws  as  should  be  suggested  by  the  governor  and  ratified  by 
the  crown,  on  which  also  a  perpetual  revenue  was  required 
to  be  settled.  The  assembly  strenuously  resisted  this  at- 
tempt upon  the  liberties  of  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
and  the  English  ministry,  with  great  reluctance,  and  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  waS  obliged  to  withdraw  its  pretensions. 
A  degree  of  shyness,  however,  still  subsisted  between  this 
colony  and  several  successive  English  administrations  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  the  sovereigns  fre- 
quently withheld  their  asseqt  from  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
Jamaica ;  till,  in  the  year  1728,  a  compromise  look  place,  \>j 
which  an  irrevocable  and  permanent  revenue  was  granted  to 
the  crown,  and  his  majesty  on  his  part  consented  to  confirm 
all  the  laws  which  had  been,  or  might  be  hereafter,  enacted 
by  the  legislature. 

In  the  calamitous  war  which  took  place  between  England 
and  her  North  American  Colonies;  Jamaica  was  neither  itn 
unconcerned  nor  a  disinterested  spectator.  Though  unable, 
from  her  insular  situation,  to  co-operate  with  her  continen- 
tal brethren,  she  could  not  fail  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  a 
cause  in  which  her  dearest  interests  were  very  materially 
concerned.  The  assembly  went  so  far  as  to  present 
a  memorial  and  petition  to  the  king,  couched  in  strong  and 
impressive  language,  in  favour  of  their  oppressed  fello>v  colo- 
nists.  But  their  address,  which  was  in  unison  with  the  sen- 
timents of  every'  enlightened  and  patriotic  friend  of  his 
country,  sounded  in  vain  in  the  ears  of  a  perverse  and  ty- 
rannical ministry  ;  their  voice,  like  that  of  Moloch,  was 
^  still  for  war/  and  the  result  was,  what  the  result  of  cverr 
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contest  ought  to  be,  wfaen  the  spirit  of  iDdependenc^  strog- 
glet  against  oppression. 

When  Jamaica  was  uodeF  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
no  more  of  the  soil  was  cultivated   than  was  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  slothful  inhabitants,  and  their  whole 
trade  consisted  in  the  sale  of  a  few  cocoas  which  grew  spon- 
taneously.    It  was  not  long  in  the  hands  of  the  English  be- 
fore it  exhibited  a    very  different  appearance,  and   soon 
began  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  opulence  to  the  mother  coun- 
try.    Sugar,   with  its  concomitants,    rum   and  molasses,  is 
the  principal  and  most  valuable  production  of  the  island.    It 
wasBrst  introduced  about  the  year  1660,  by  the  governor,Sir 
Thomas   Moddiford,  who    had    for  many  years  been  an 
eminent  plantek*  at  Barbadoes,  where  its  cultivation  had  long 
been  prosecuted  with  success.    A  competent   notion  of  its 
progressive  increase   may  be    formed  from    the  following 
statement:   in  the  year'l7SS>    11,<)00  hogsheads  of  sugar 
were  exported  from  Jamaica.     In  1802,  the  ej^portatioa 
amounted   to   140,000  hogsheads.      Several  other  commo- 
dities are   cultivated  in  considerable  quantity,  particularly 
coffee,  cotton,  pimento,  and  ginger.    The  former,  in  many 
points  of  view  tends  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony^ 
as  smaller  capitals  can  be  employed  in  its  cultivation  than 
is  required  by   a  sugar  plantation  ;  its  average  profits  arc 
more  considerable  in  proportion,  and  the  produce  of  it  more 
equal  and  certain  than  that   which  arises  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  plant  in  the  new  world.     The  cultivation  of  gin- 
ger requires  no  greater  skill  or  attention  than  that  of  pota- 
toes in  this  country,  and  is  carried  on  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.     Pimento,  known  also  by  the  n^mes  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  Spanish  pepper,  and  alUspice,  grows  spontaneously 
and  in  gfeat  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  island.     This 
singular  plant 

*  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and  seems  to  mock  all  the  labours  of 
man,  in  his  endca?ours  to  extend  and  itnpro?e  its  growth  ;  not 
one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  thej^ouog  plants,  or  to  raibe 
them  from  the  seeds,  Id  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  found 
,  growing  spontaneously,  having  succeeded.  The  ubual  method  of 
forming  a  new  pimento  plantation  (or  walk^  is  nothing  more  than 
to  appropriate  a  piece  of  land  in  the  udghbourhood  of  a  plantation 
already  eiusting,  or  in  a  country  where  the  scattered  trees  are  found 
in  a  native  state,  the  woods  of  which  being  cut  down,  the  trees 
are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground  till  they  become  rotten  and 
perish.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  after  the  first  season, 
abundance  of  young  pimento  plants  will  be  foi^nd  growing  vigo- 
rously in  all  parts  of  the  land,  being  probably  produced  from  ripe 
ithirries  scattered  by  the  birds^  while  the  fallen  trees  afford  them 
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shelter  and  shade.  At  the  end  of  two  jears,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  the  land  a  thorough  cleansing,  -  leafing  snch  only  of  the  pU 
mentb  trees  as  hare  a  good  appearance.  In  this  manner,  delight- 
ful grores  will  soon  be  formed,  which,  except  during  the  first  four  or 
$T6  years,  will  require  rery  little  attention.' 

The  plantation  of  cdcoas  in  Jamaica  has  entirely  ceased^ 
and  the  indigo  manufactory^  by  which  immense  fortunes 
were  formerly  realized^  is  now  rapidly  on  the  decline.  The 
neglect  of  both  is  owing^  in  the  opinion  of  ^r.  Bryan  £d^ 
wardsj  to  the  excessive  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
British  government. 

Mr.  Kenny  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  customs,  ha^ 
bits,  proceedings,  amusements,  and  condition  of  the  slaves, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  their  general  system  o,f  liv- 
ing is  by  no  means  so  intolerable  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose/ 
Were  this  sv^tem  of  mildness,  to  which  he  bears  witness^ 
8ecure4  to  them  by  right,  and  individuals  unable  to  infringe 
upon  it  with  impunity,  there  might  be  comparativelv  little 
to  complain  of;  but  depending  as  it  does  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  an  uncultivated,  capricious,  and  interested  master, 
the  depra\ity  of  human  nature  compels  us  to  believe  that 
the  aggregate  of  misery  must  be  extreme,  and  to  distrust  as 
partial  or  superficial,  every  statement  that  might  tend  to 
reconcile  us  to  a  continuation  of  slavery. 

The  free  people  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies  are  also  . 
much  to  be  lamented.    Their  condition  calls  loudly  for  re^ 
dress. 

^  However  rich  they  may  be,  their  evidence  in  criminal  cases 
Ugainst  white  persons,  or  even  against  people  of  colour,  is  inad* 
missibfe,  and  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  with  justice  observed, 
that  they  are  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  slaves,  who  have  mas* 
ters  interested  in  their  protection,  and  who,  if  their ^  slaves  were 
maltreated,  have  a  right  to  recover  damages,  by  bringing  an  ac^ 
tlon  against  the .  aggressor.  The  muiattocs  are  also  denied  the 
privilege  of  being  eligible  to  serve  in  parochial  vestries  and  ge« 
neral  assemblies,  of  holding  commissions  in  the  black  and  mulatto 
companies  of  militia,  or  of  acting  in  any  o0ice  of  public  trust,  even 
80  low  as  that  of  a  constable.  They  are  precluded  also  from  voting 
at  elections  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly.  They  are  likewise 
prevented,  as  much  as  possib]e,from  acquiring  too  great  an  influence 
in  the  island  by  means  of  wealth.  In  an  act  of  the  assembly  passed  in 
the  year  1769,  it  is  declared,  that  a  testamentary  devise  from  a  white 
person  to  a  negro  or  mulatto  not  born  in  wedlock,  <if  a  real  or 
personal  estate,  exceeding  in  value  two  thousand  pounds  currencyi 
yhall  be  void,  and  the  property  shall  descend  to  the  heir  at  law. 
*    '  These  regula^ons  d^a^  the  mubttoes,  and  by  deprivinj 
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fiimet  that  great  stimuliis  to  htiidable  exertions,  the  respect  of  their 
neighbours,  render  them  equally  useless  and  miserable ;  but  still 
srhat  one  ^ould  not  at  first  view  hare  expected,  they  have  uuU 
formly,  eren  in  the  most  dangerous  times,  remained  loyal  to  go- 
Ternment,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  When  cruel  to  their 
negroes,  they  are  certainly  more  so  than  even  (he  most  unfeeling 
of  the  whites  ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account,  that  the  raulat*  • 
toes  and  negroes  have  a  strong  and  constant  hatred  of  each  other. 
In  their  intercourse  With  the  whites  the  mulattoes  are  humble,  sub* 
missive,  unassuming,  and  even  kind.  They  are  conscious  of  their 
condition,  and  bending,  as  they  do,  with  meekness  under  (he  rod^ 
they  cannot  but  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  generous. 

^  The  females  of  this  class  are  more  objects  of  compassion  than 
the  males  ;  their  education  is  totally  neglected.  They  have  no 
ideas  of  a  diguified  propriety  of  thought  or  of  conduct ;  and  their 
notions  of  virtue  are  confused  and  depraved.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  expect  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  sublu* 
nary  happiness,  especially  to  a  female,  the  pleasures  of  the  mar- 
riage state.  The  youngs  men  of  their  own  rank  and  condition  ara 
too  much  degraded  to  (hink  of  marriage,  and  for  a  white  man  to 
marry  a  mulatto  would  be  a  degradation,  which  would  for  ever  ex- 
dude  him  from  the  respectable  company  of  his  own  colour,  and 
^ink  him  to  a  level  with  those  who  are  e:iLcIuded  from^all  consider 
ration^in  society.  The  utmost  ambition  of  a  young  mulatto  fe« 
male,  therefore,  b  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  white  man,  in  which 
station  she  behaves  with  a  fidelity,  modesty,  tenderness,  and  pru- 
dencCy  which  are  highly  exemplary,  and  which  might  fumbh  ai| 
important  lesson  to  many  "a  marri^  European  lady.  The^r  are  all 
highly  and  honourably  distiugcished  by  their  tender  care  and  com* 
passion  for  the  sick,  tending  them  with  the  most  constant  assiduityi 
from  mere  motives  of  benevolence,  expecting  no  reward,  aAd  un* 
ambitious  of  applause.  They  are  very  affectionate  mothers,  ancl 
display  towards  their  children  the  most  unbounded  attachment 

*  Something  might  surely  be  done  for  the  relief  of  this  unfortn* 
nate  and  unjustly  degraded  class  of  individuals.  They  are  ex* 
eluded  from  all  society  of  the  whites }  even  those  •  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  latter,  disdaining  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the 
richest  mulatto.*    They  are  despised  by  the  whites  ;  hated,  feared, 


*  '  The  following  is  an  example  of  tliii  fact,  well  known  by  the  author,  and  if 
chiefly  mentioned,  as  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  :  In  the  year  1799,  th% 
vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  bound  to  Jamaica,  touched  at  Barbadoes. 
The  cabin  passengers  went  ashore  to  ei|j6y  themselves,  and  to  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity with  ihe  first  Tiew  of  the  new  workL  Among  others,  there  was  a  yoon^ 
gentleman  of  fortune,  a  mulatto,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  for  his  education, 
and  who  had  conducted  himself  during  the  voyage^with  such  singular  prudence 
amd  propriety  as  to  gain  the  good  will,  and  even  the  respect  of  all  his  felIow.pas- 
seng^ers.  He  even  displayed  in  conversation  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  very 
respectable  talents.  Oomg  ashore  with  those  who  bad  been  his  friends  and  ooni- 
j^anioio  during  the  voyage,  be  went  with  tbtm  into  a  tavern  in  Bridge  Towo^  tl^ 
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and  eoTied  by  the  blacks  ;  and  thon^^h  possessed  of  property,  itm 
lents,  and  amiable  dispositions;  are  not  only  prevented  from  being 
useful,  butt  are,  in  some  degree,  rendered  miserable  in  themselves 
and  a  burden  upon  society. 

<  The  free  blacks  are  nearly  in  the  same  situation  with  the  mu* 
lattoes  ;^  and  indeed,  in  their  present  degraded  state,  their  freedom 
is  of  very  little  use,  in  advancing  their  happiness.  Their  customs, 
manners,  and  employments  are  so  similar  io  those  of  the  slaves, 
that  it  ^ould  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  charac- 
teristic distinction.'  ' 

It  remains  to  say,  that  Mr.  Renny  manifests  the  faults  of  a 
young  and  of  a  modern  author.  His  languageis  figurative 
to  a  culpable^  and  in  his  descriptions,  to  a  ridiculous  degree. 
And  in  the  true  style  of  a  modern  writer,  he  has  introduced  by 
way  ofappendix,  a  large  mass  of  irrelevant  matfer,  such  as  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  of  the  North  American  colonists  previ- 
ous to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  this  country;  their  ad- 
dress toall  the  otherBrilish  colonies;  th^  petition  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  at  Jamaica  to  his  majesty  in  their  favour ;  some 
acts  passed  by  that  house,  which  alone  occupy  nearly  forly 
paees.  Thesearc  backed  by  two  dtiached  disquisitions  of  the 
autnor'sowu  composing,  on  the  utility  ofesiablishing  a  colony 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  \ 
letter  from  a  friend,  on  some  subject  or  other, would  most  pro- 
bably have  closed  the  volume,  had  not  the  correspondent 
chanced  to  quote  a  few  lines  of  Beattie,  which  operate  with 
such  an  electric  shock  on  the  patriotic  feelings  of  our  Cale- 
donian author,  that  he  bursts  out  into  a  comparison  qr  para- 
phrase. 

With  gold  and  gema  if  Chilian  mountains  glow, 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise. 
There  plague  and  poison^  lust  and  rapine  grow; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  clear  the  skies, 
Aod  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes/ 

Beattie* 

The  above  is  thus  done  into  another  species  of  verse  by 
Mr.  Renny  : 

*  Hail,  ScoTu!    lovely  land  !  my  parent.soil ! 
V     Dearest,  iho'  bleakest ^  half  of  this  bless' d  isle? 


capital  ol  lb«  i&land.  Having  ordered  loine  saogaree  (wine  mixed  with  water) 
they  had  not  time  to  be  seated,  when  a  waiter  came  rudely  up  to  the  young  ma- 
Iftto,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said,  **  Sir,  you  cannot  come  in  here ;  you  must 
not  tit  down  with  gentlemen."  The  young  mulatto  literally  started  with  indig- 
■atk)o,  followed  the  waiter  into  »n  empty  roam,  Mid  burst  iutQ  tears. 
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More  dear  to  me  thy  heath  on  moss-grown  hills,     , 
Than  all  the  i^olden  ore  of  Indian  rilh  : 
Thy  tbatch'd-clad  cots,  and  homely^  healthful  fare, 
Tnan  Indian  palaces,  and  all  the  luxuries  there  ; 
The  fragrant  breath  of  thy  bean- blossomed  iield 
Thau  all  the  odours  spicy  groves  can  yield  ; 
There  mitrdVous  vapours  taiut  the  constant  gale, ' 
Here  grateful  breczos  play  o'er  every  vale  ; 
There,  pale,  diseased  men,  sicken  as  they  grow, 
Here,  health  and^  courage  sparkle  on  the  brow  ; 
There,  rage  wild^  brutal  lust,  and  fierce  desire, 
Here,  love  ennobles  with  his  hallowed  fire; 
There,  man,  a  slave,  oft  trembles  at  the  rod, 
Here,  men  are  free,  and  know  they're  sops  of  God  !' 

'rhe  ideas  of  Beattie  cannot  be  said  to  be  improved  bj 
being  clothed  in  Ihe  verses  of  Renny.  Scotland^  which  is 
justly  proud  of  the  first  poei  of  the  present  day,  will  not  jan^ 
ticipate  much  increase  of  national  fame  from  this  specimen 
of  Mr.  Kenny's  muse*  He  will  rather  rejoice  to  hear  from 
the  author's  own  itiformation,  that  the  poem,  of  which  the 
above  verses  form  a  part,  '  may  very  probably  n^ver  be 
finished/ 


Akt. VI. — A  Treatise  on  Hernia;  being  the  Essay  which  ' 
gained  ihe  Prize  offrred  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  the  Year  1805.  Illustrated  with  Platts.  By  William 
Lawrence,  Member  of  that  College^  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  8vo.  Callow. 
1806. 

THIS  treatise  does  much  honour  to  its  ingenious  author* 
and  to  the  society  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  The  institu- 
tion of  an  annual  prize  by  this  college  is  a  pleasing  sign  of 
its  zeal  for  the  progress  of  science  and  the  public  good.  A 
fair  and  honourable  opportunity  will  thus  be  aflbrded  to- 
genius  and  industry  to  become  known  to  the  public,  mo- 
dest merit  may  etperge  from  obscurity,  and  the  afflicted 
will  have  a  proper  test  of  the  talents  of  those  in  whom  tbey 
are  obliged  to  confide  undenthe  most  trying  circumstances. 
The  dissertations  to  which  the  institution  will  give  birth, 
though  they  may  not  perhaps  greatly  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  art,  may  be  expected  to  form  an  useful  addition  to 
the  stock  of  written  knowledge,  by  successively  presenting  a 
correct  view  of  what  has  hitherto  been  effected  in  the  various 
maladies  or  accidents  which  are  the  objects  of  surgery.    The 
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first  step  towards  future  progress  is  to  ttsceriadii  f^erfectlj 
the  space  that  has  been  already  passed  over.  ■ 

Mr.  Lawrence  commeoces  his  work  with*  an  accotmtof 
.  hernia  in  general,  their  causes,  symptoms,  aod  treatmenly 
when  reducible,  and  when  irreducible.  Of  the  strlmgula-* 
tron  of  hernia,  the  immediate  cause  of  their  danger,  he 
makes  but  two  species :  the  inflammatory  strangulation  of 
youne;  and  strong  subjects;  and  the  slow  strangulation 
which  takes  pkices  in  large  and  old  hernias,  which  have  of- 
ten been  protruded  and  replaced.  Other  kinds  which  have 
been  noticed  by  surgical  authors  art  rare,  nor  could  the 
causes  of  the  strangqlation  be  ascertained  previously  to  aa 
operation,  or  the  death  of  the  patient.  Richter  has  describ- 
ed what  he  is  pleased  to  term  a  spasmodic  strangulation  as  a 
species  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  symptoms  be  enu- 
merates are, — 

*  La  respiration  courte  et  froide,  le  ventre  tendu,  gonfl6, 
et  cependant  peu  doleureux,  le  froid  et  la  paleur  de  la 
morl,  qu*on  remarque  au  visage,  aux  extremites,  Tanxietg^ 
Tagitation,  le  vomissement,  le  hocquet,  le  pouls  petit  et 
serr6  ne  sont  ils  pas  des  preuves  manifestes  d*une  maladie 
spasmodique  i  et  ces  symptomes  paroissent  souvent  dans  lea 
premieres  momens  de  Petranglement.^'  ,  We  are  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  criticism  on  this  passage^  equals 
Jy  terse,  brief,  and  decisive.  He  simply  observes,  '  If  these 
>  are  the  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  stricture,  every,  rupture 
^  which  happens  may  be  classed  under  this  description.'  Hew 
many  writers  would  have  taken  more  pages  than  here  are  Iine9 
to  say  exactly  the  same  thing ! 

The  inflammatory  strangulation  is  where  the  tumour  is 
very  small,  but  the  patient  in  previous  health  and  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  high.  In  these  cases  the  surgeon  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  au  his  promptitude  and  judgment,  aa 
death  is  often  induced  in  a  few  hours  when  the  tfase  is  mis- 
managed.' Mr.  Lawrence  judiciously  cautions  the  sui'geoa 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  taxis,  nor  to  waste  precions 
time  in  an  attempt,  which,  when  it  does  no  good,  is  apt  to 
do  mischief.  Under  these  critical  circumstances,  a  glyster 
made  of  infusion  of  tobacco,  (which  is  on  many  accounts 
preferable  to  the  injection  of  the  smoke)  should  be  im- 
mediately resorted  to ;  upon  the  failure  of  which  the  opera^ 
tion  is  indispensible. 

'  On  the  utility  of  bleedinjB;  theie  has  been  considerable  di- 
versitv  of  opinion.     Mr.  Wilmer  and  Mr.  Alanson  have  ad 
duced  arguments  sufiiciently  convincing  to  prove  that  it 
cannot  have  any  good  effect  ill  promoting  the  immediate  re- 
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dactitfn  of  a  h^roia.  Bat  when^  on  this  account,  they 
have  condemned  venesection  altogether,  not  simply  as  nu- 
gatory, but  as  injuriouQ,  we  have  always  felt  it  impossible 
to  assent  to  this  doctrine^  A  sudden  protrusion  of  a  portion 
ofthe  contents  of  the  abdomen  has  ever  appeared  to  us  simi- 
lar to  the  infliction  of  a  wound  within  this  cavity ;  and  though 
bleeding  will  not  heal  the  wound,  it  maybe  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  keeping  down  inflammation,  and  in  diminish- 
ing the  hazard  to  which  the  system  is  exposed,  either  from  the 
accident,  or  the  measures  which  are  necessary  towards  its  re- 
lief. Mr.  I«awTence's  observations  on  this  head  are  we  think 
very  correct.  After  cotidemuing  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  he  adds, 

<  I  think  that  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  blood-letting 
have  stated  their  opinions  too  strongly  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  question,  and  that  a  judicious  practitioner  will  take  a  middle 
course  between  these  two  extremes.  He  will  not  with  Pott  use  ve- 
nesection in  all  ibitances,  neither  will  he  follow  Mr.  Wiln^er  in  dis* 
carding  it  entirely  from  the  treatment  of  hernia,  ^nt  wfll  restrict 
its  employment  to  a  certain  class  of  cases. 

<  He  will  have  recourse  to  it,  when  the  strangulation  is  ofthe  in* 
llammatory  kind  ;  when  the  hernia  is  small  and  recent ;  the  ab- 
domen tense  and  painful,  and  the  patient  young,  strong,  and  ple- 
thoric. Two  cases  are  related  in  the  excellent  practical  observations 
of  Mr.  Hay,  (f.  124.)  which  will  serve  to  shew  under  what  cic 
cumstances  venesection  is  allowable*  The  experience  of  this  judi- 
cious practitioner  leads  him  to  concur  with  Messrs.  Wilmer  and 
Sanson  in  declaring,  that  bldod-letting  has  generally  failed  to. 
procure  the  return  of  a  strangulated  intestine,  although  he 
does  no,t  agree  with  them  in  their  universal  reprobation  of  its  em* 
ployment.' 

Having  considered  the  circumstances  which  are  common 
to  hernia  in  general,  Mr.  Lawrence  enters  into  the  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  principal  species:  the  inguinal, 

.  the  femoral,  the  umbilical,  and  the  congcmtal.  He  has  pre-  ' 
filed  such  anatomical  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  the 
parts|is  is  necessary  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  na- 
ture ofthe  disea6e,and  which  every  surgeon  ought  to  he  perfect 
master  of,  who  will  not  expose  himself  to  the  greatest  em- 
barrassments und^r  the  most  arduous  circumstances.  In 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  connected  with  inguinal  hernia,  he 
acknowledgeif  his  obligations  to  the  late  splendid  works  of 
Camper  and  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  delineations  are  more  cor- 
rect by  fai  than  any^  which  previously  existed.  But  he  has 
been  obliged  to  point  out  a  material  error  of  proportion 

.  committed  both  in  the  first  and  second  plates  of  Mr.  Cooper'a 
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work.  This  mast  however  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the 
draftsman,  the  plate  being  at  variance  with  the  descriptioa 
of  the  author,  in  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia,  he  has  in- 
troduced some  candid  strictures  on  Mr.  Hay's  description 
contained  in  his  valuable  *  Practical  Observations.'  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  any  thing  more  than  recommend  this 
pait  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  work  to  the  most  attentive  and  re- 
peated perusal  of  the  surgical  student.  We  must  say  the 
same  thing  also  with  regard  to  the  rules  for  the  various  ope- 
rations necessary  to  the  relief  of  this  most  hazardons  and 
alarming  malady.  We  can  only  observe  in  general  that  the 
reader  will  meet  with  every  precaution  which  can  be  suggest- 
ed by  an  enlightened  prudence  ;  that  the  accidents,  obstruc- 
,  tions,  and  unexpected  causes  of  embarrassment  which  occa- 
sionally occur,  are  perspicuously  stated^  and  illustrated  by 
examples,  some  of  which  have  fallen  under  the  author's  own 
observation,  and  others  are  taken  from  the  most  esteemed 
writers  on  the  subject,  both  British  and  foreign. 

We  think  tdat  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  speaking  of  the  medical 
treatment,  would  have  done  right  to  advise  that,  if  necessary, 
regular  medical  aid  should  be  resorted  io*  In  subduing  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  which  may  occur  after  tbe  oper)Ation> 
be  observes  that  '  the  patient  is  often  reduced  so  low  by  the 
meaps  employed  to  subdue  inflftmmatiori,'  that  it  is  necessary 
to  support  him  afterwards  by  nourishing  diet,  by  wine  and 
cordial  medicines,  -  If  so,  we  suspect  that  the  methods  used 
have  been  much  more  severe  than  necessary;  a  mode  of 
treatment  whieh  surgeons  are  very  apt  to  indulge  in  at  a 
dreadful  expence  of  the  vital  powers.  Moderate  evacuations, 
with  a  strict  attention  to  regimen,  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
more  violent  treatment. 

Thepropertrealment  of  the  omentum,  when  it  forms  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  contents  of  a  hernia,  and  perhaps  has 
had  its  strncture  greatly  altered  by  its  unnatural  situation, 
and  the  pressure  and  violence  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
is  a  point  still  unsettled  among  the  best  authorities.  Mr. 
Lawrence  seems  on  the  whole  to  prefer  the  excision  of  the 
diseased  portions,  and  tying  up  any  bleeding  vessels  with  small 
separate  ligatures.  He  severely  condemns  a  practice,  notyei 
fallen  into'^disuse,  of  including  the  whole  protruded  and  al- 
tered portion  in  a  ligature;  and  confirms  his  opinion  both  by 
the  authority  of  the  most  experienced  professors,  andby  the 
examplesof  its  injurious  effects  in  the  cases  which  fell  under 
his  own  eye.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  either  of  them 
carry  complete  conviction  to  our  minds. 

When  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  intestines  is  mortified, 
speculative  men  have  proposed  a  variety  of  expedients  ta 
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fttntiy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  calamity.  Some  of 
these  are  hardly  practicable^  and  others  would  probably  be 
mischielvoas.  We  cannot  then  hesitate  to  concur  with  Mr. 
L.  in  his  advice ;  which  is  simply  to  dilate  the  stricture,  and 
to  leave  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  entirely  to  na- 
ture. If  the  patient  be  recoverable,  the  sloughs  will  cast  off, 
the  process  of  adhesion  will  retain  the  ends  of  the  gut  in  a  due 
state  of  opposition ;  the  wound  will  often  contract  and  en-< 
tirely  close,  and  the  continuity  ofthe  alimentary  canal  will  be 
perfectly  re-established.  This  is  one  of  the  examples  which 
completely  expose  the  folly  and  impotence  of  officious  intei:- 
ference  with  the  restorative  powers  of  the  constitution. 

Two  methods  of  treating  the  umbilical  hernia  of  infants 
have  been  followed  at  differeiit  periods ;  that  by  compression, 
.  which  has  prevailed  almost  entirely  in  modern  practice; 
and  that  by  ligature,  which  was  the  method  practised  by 
the  ancients.  The  celebrated  Dessault  has  revived  the  an- 
cient method,  and  recommended  it  very  wamily.  Mr.  Law- 
fence  has  given  a  very  Jong  extract  from  his  (Euvre^  Cfnrtir^ 
gicaks,  edited  by  Bichat,  containing  the  mode  of  operatitig, 
and  th^  reasons  for  preferring  it  to  the  tedious  and  uncertaia 
■lethod  of  compression.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read  it 
without  being  fordbly  impressed  by  his  arguments;  and, 
being  inclined  to  ascribe  the  disuse  into  which  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  fallen,  to  the  timidity  and  mistaken  tenderness 
of  parents,  who,  to  save  their  offspring  a  trifling  present 
paiii,  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  future  inconvenience  an4 
gnftering  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  this  work 
of  DessauU's  has  not  been  translated,  Ibt  English  reader  will 
feel  indebted  to  Mn  Lawrence  for  this  interesting  extract. 

The  subject  ot congenital  hernia  has  now  been  so  long  and 
so  well  understood  as  to  furnish  no  opportunity  for  any  new 
or  particular  observations.  A  peculiar  species  has  however 
been  discovered,  in  which  the  hernial  sac  with  its  contents 
are  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  It  must  be  formed 
when  the  communication  of  the  testis  with  the  peritoneutli 
is  closed,  but  before  the  contraction  has  been  continued' 
from  the  abdominal  ring  downwards.  Mr.  Hay  observed  the 
first  instance  of  this  kind  ;  and  another  has  been  related  by 
Mr.  Cooper. 

The  subject  of  hernia  is  periiaps  the  moslinteresting  of  any 
in  surgery,  as  it  requires  of  all  others  the  greatest  firmness 
and  promptitude  of  decision.  On  the  part  of  the  surgeoa 
the  requisite  qualificatiouH  for  properly  treating  of  it,  are  ^ 
minute  anatomical  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  conveying 
by  language  precise  ideas  and  correct  images.     But  word^ 
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alone  are  not  sufiicient  to  convey  the  necessary  instruction. 
The  student  must  not  content^himself  with  giving  this  work 
an  indolent  perusal^  hut  he  must  diligently  compare  the  de« 
scriptions  with  plates^  with  th«  parts  in  the  dead  subject,  and 
the  appearances  in  the  living ;  and  he  must  make  himself 
as  familiar  with  the  precepts  as  the  young  scholar  is  expected 
to  be  with  his  grammar  rules.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  done  his 
part ;  he  has  united  in  this  essay  elegance  of  language,  cor- 
rectness of  description,  a  discriminaung  judgment,  and  a  fund 
of  learning,  which  does  equal  honour  to  bis  talents  and  his 
industry. 


Art.  VIII. — Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  on  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching.  By  a  Bar* 
rister.     Parti.    8ro,  Johnson,    ds. 6d.     1808. 

WE  feel  much  ol>liged>  and  we  think  that  the  community 
Ml&rce  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  author  of  this  excellent- 
pamplilet,  for  the  clear  and  striking  exposition  which  he  has 
given  of  the  effects  of  what  is  called  Evangelical  Preaching, 
on  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  those  who  have  not  wisdom 
enough  to  detect  the  fallacy,  nor  virtue  to  resist  the  lure. 
*  The  Gospel,'  says  Dr.  Hawker,  who  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  pious  fraternity,  '  is  a  covenant  of  grace  and  not  of 
works,  in  which  Jehovah  intended  to  display  the  infinite 
greatness  of  his  character  in  giving  pardon,  mercy»  and  peace, 
without  terms  and  without  conditions,  onthe  part  of  the  poor 
creature  who  become«^  the  object  of  it.    So  that  evert  idea 

OF  MORAL  GOODNESS,  AS  A  QUALIFICATION  FOR  OBTAINING. 

iTf  IS  DONE  AWAY.'  (Hawker's  Prop  against  all  Despair, 
p.  15.)  This  '  grace  of  God,'  according  to  the  declaration 
of  the  same  preacher,  *  overtops  the  tallest  mountains  ofcor^ 
Tuption;  and  rises  higher  and  higher  in  proportion 

ASTHE  MISEIIABLE   OBJECTS    OF  SIN    AND  INIQUITY  HAVE 

SUNK  LOWER  AND  LOWER.'  This  must  be comfortdblc  doc- 
tiine  indeed  to  those  who  frequent  the  haunts  of  debauchery 
and  vice,  and  who  from  their  youth  up  are  trained  to  the 
commissipn  of  crimes!  Another  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  belongs  to  the  evangelical  Jratemity,  tells  hjscon* 
gregation  and  the  public,  that '  thejustffieation  of  a  sinner  hat 
mo  connection  with  his  own  personal  obedience  either  to  the 
MORAL  or  CEREMONIAL  LAW :  in  the  act  of  his  ownjustifica^ 
tion,hii  own  performances  are  not  taken  into  the  account.'  (Ser 
mon  by  Rev.Ed.  Cooper,  rector  of  Ham8taleRedware,Com. 
Stafford^  p.  35  )  We  think  when  our  bishops  sufier  the  minb 
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tersof  the  establishment  to  ^  propagate  such  blaspbethous 
misrepresentations  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  disseminate 
doctrines  of  which  the  practical  tendency  is  to  encourage 
everj/  species  of  crime,  that  they  ought  at  least  not  to  have 
exercised  their  vengeance  on  Mr.  Stone  for  impugning  a 
particular  tenet  in  theology,  which  has  no  connection  withthe 
practical  duties  oftifc.  Is  it  becoming  the  gravity  of  those 
who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  a  moral  institution,  like 
the  ecclesiastical  establisfiraent  of  this  country,  to  suffer 
virtue  to  be  undermined  by  the  insidions  arts  of  hypocri- 
tical religionists,  and  yet  not  to  suffer  error  to  be  combated 
by  the  champions  of  truth  i^ 

The  single  qualification  for  final  acceptance,  according  to 
Dr.  Hawker,  is  *  to  believe  the  gospel :  forhe  that  believelh 
shall  be  saved,  ^^ot  one,  or  two,  or  ten  thousand,  but  allv 
What,  if  they  do  such  and  such  duties  2  Not  a  word  of  the 
kind.  What,  if  they  perform  such  obligations  ?  Notast/lla^ 
ble  like  it.  It*  is  an  absolute  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
founded  in  his  own  absolute  power.  Here  are  neither  ifs 
nor  buts\  no  conditions  nor  terms.* — '  You  must  despair,*  says 
Mr.  Burder  in  his  Village  Sermons,  seventh  edit.  p.  W,  *  of 
obtainingsalvation  by  your  works,your sobkow  for  siN,your 
futurbamcndment;  and  this  will  make  the  gospe 
WELCOME  TO  YOU.' — '  Think  not/says  the  same  gentleman  in 
another  part  of  the  same  pernicious  composition,  ^  thinkoot 
foolishlj/  first  to  mend  yourselves,  and  then  come  ta  him  ;' 
meaning  Christ ;  ^  you  will  never  be  better  till  you  do  come : 

*  Come  needy,  come  g  \f  i  ltt,  come  lostbsome  and  bare. 
You  can't  COME  too  filthy,  come  J  UhT  as  you  are.* 

*  My  dear  children/says  the  same  Rev.  Mr.  Burder/  why  do 
you  hope  to  go  to  Heaven  i  Is  it  because  you  are  not  as  bad 
as  others;  because  you  say  your  prayers,  and  go  to  church 
or  meeting  f  W  so,  you  are  proud ;  proud  of  your  own  rights 
eousness,  which  the  scripture  caWsflthy  rags  !* 

In  the  pious  system  which  these  evangelical  pastors  teach^ 

^  the  single  qualification  expected,  is  to  belike  the  gospel;  as 
to  practising  its  duties,  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  for  there 
are  nonq  to  be  practised.  **  No  conditions,  no  tsaifs.  No  ifs 
and  ANDs,''  only  believe,  and  the  whole  road  to  heaven  is  Iai(il.&» 
vel  before  you.  Never  indeed  was  a  system  so  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes  of  sinners,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Registers  of  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  good  news,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  search  the  £vangellcal  Gazettes  again  and  again,  to  learn  tha 
**  precious  troth,"  that  notwithstanding  the  t}\pusands  they  have 
ruined  by  their  iofaaious  practices  of  fraud  and  depredation,  they 

H  2 
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lit?e  tftiUas  gobd  a  dnno^^  and  as  sutt  a  title  io  sal? atioaaBlfietoi 

^  Each  will  triilippliaiitly  join  chorus  ?a  the  soDg  placed  for  bias 
by  the  Beferend  Divine  himself,  (Dn  Baivker)  at  the  6nd  of  Jm». 
lustroction  Book : 

^  There  is  ^founidinjakd  with  bloody 

Drawn  Uom.  EMMatineFs  Teins, 
And  SINNERS  f  lunged  beneath  thatjhod 

liOSK  ALL  THEIR  GUILTY  STAINS* 

The  dying  Thief  rejoiced  to  see 

That  foantaiQ  in  his  day, 
And  there  have  I  as  well  as  he, 

WasU£D  ALrV  MY  SINS  AWAY.'* 

<  The  PiMdmlst  says  of  the  wicked  man^^^hat  hedelighteth  in 
Uood,''  he  will  therefbre  be  readily  enoagh  persuaded  to  wash  him- 
self clean  In  th^elemeni  of  his  comiptimu  Htis  reason  will  not  be 
shocked  nor  his  fkith  staggered,  to  "find  thi$  element  consecrated  to 
so  extraordinary  a  purpose. 

<  The  comoMtHilfr  cannot  but  wish  well  to  the  progress  of  a  sys« 
tem  of  inatroc^ioD^  which  tends  s#  greatly  to  the  suppression  of  ?ic* 
and  the  spread  of  morality  !!!  We  cannot  but  be  sanguine  in  oar 
hop^  of  reformation, when  the  word  of  proclamation  delivered  week- 
ly from  the  pulpits,  and  dispersed  daily  in  cheap  tracts  to  all 
ejasses  of  society,  is — 

*To  the  Seducer — You  have  betrayed  many  that  once  were  in« 
Aocent,  and  have  brought  down  many  a  father's  grey  heirs  with  sor* 
row  to  the  gtare,  bat  add  one  fnore  victim,  for  your  life  cannot  5e 
too  impure^  and  thcnf-=-ra^^  refuge  in  a  Redeemer. 

^  To  the  RoBBBR-^Yoq  have  corrupted  many  an  honest  mind  by 
your,  exaftnple,  and  ruined  many  an  honest  man  by  your  villainy  ; 

but  YOtR  CRIMES  CANNOT  BE  TOO  SIANT'oIb  tOO  AGORAVATED,  COmfi 

mit  one  more  fraud  on  the  public,  aod.then-^lay  hold  on  the  cross. 

^TotheMlTRDEtlEa-^YoUR  SINS    cannot  BB  too   OREAT,-^lp 

your  hands  once  more  in  the  blood  of  your  fellow  creatures,  and 
then — WASR  them  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb. 

<  Such  !s  the'  plain,  disdhct,  intelligible  language  of  evangelical 
teaching — such  are  the  principles  propagated  by  means  of  the  press, 
thottghout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom — such  are  the  lessons 
which  are  taught  to  the  ptofligace  of  every  c1j>«!,  and  sent  into  the 
world  at  a  price  that  may  bring  the  purchase  uiihin  the.  reach  of 
4hat  description  of  persons  to  whose  reception  it  is  fitted. — Such  is 
the  new  gospel  faith,  instilled  into  the  ears  ol  the  ignorant  in  the,, 
numerous,  and  annually  encreasing  meeting-houses  of  its  professors. 
«-T-Such  is  the  evangelical  doctrine  which  is  daily  multiplying  its  con- 
verts and  its  congregations,  while  it  thins  every  church  of  God  in 
which  the  MORAL  duties  of  man  are  inculcated,  and  in  which  the 
infinitely  serious  evils  to  the  sinner  and  to  society,  which  attend  tha 
ftreacb  gf  those  duties^  are  faithfully  and  fully  impressed.' 
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We  feel  a  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  Ae  trath  and 
tbe  force  of  the  foHowiog  observations : 

^  Not  only  do  these  anti-moral  missioaq^ries  eieK  tbemselTtl  at 
bome^  bat  every  effort  which  the  ardour  of  raeatidsm  and  Tamtjr 
can  inspire,  is  employed  to  ^^  evangelize  tbe  heathen,'*  as  it  U  eal* 
led ;  and  not  only  are  the  more  opulent  of  their  deluded  followers 
stripped,  but  even  the  poorest  among  them  are  plundered  to,8up« 
port  tbe  expence  of  foreign  missions,  conducted  in  that  spirit  of  ig* 
norant  and  ilUdirected  enthusiasm,  which  tho  Scripture  expressly 
Reprobates  as  a  *'  zeal  without  knowledge."  Missions  teaching  the 
inystic  doctrines  of  Calvinism  to  sayages  that  cajinot  count  their  fin* 
geri*  and  incnlcatiRg  the  m3rsterics  of  an  abstruse  creed,  to  poor 
watches  struggling  with  famine, —  accustomed  to  follow  the  lead 
«C  their  passions, —  and  whose  minds  are  so  dark,  as  with  great  dif* 
ficalty  to  admit  the  plainest  and  most  simple  primi^des  of  common 
honesty.'  ■ 

^  These  evangelical  anti.moratbts  swarm  ia  erery  town  in  tiui 
kingdom,  and  arc  daily  mnltiplyiug  Uieir  dbctj^ea  in  every  hamlet 
and  vlilage  thoughout  the  country.  And  the  eatire  devotion  of 
the  lower  classes  to  these  itinerant  instructors,  whp  train  them  to  a 
systematic  contempt  of  the  moral  la^f,  and  withdraw  them  from  aU 
ifepcndence  oii  the  practice  of  their  duty  as  men  and  as  christians » 
is  sucK  as  demands  that  at  least  the  community  should  be  put  upon 
its  guard,  and  that  those  to  whom  its  welfare  and  prosperity  are  eo» 
trusted,  should  not  sleep  at  their  post. 

^  What  is  the  object  of  all  those  laws  w^ich  make  np  the  system 
of  Criminal  Jnrisprudence,  but  to  punish  offenders  against  the 
moraliawf  What  are  the  laws  of  God  or  man  made  to  prevent, 
but  offences  against  morality  ?  What  are  murder,  theft,  forgery, 
fraud,  and  the  long  train  of  crimes  which  are  punished,  according 
to  their  degree  of  enormity,  with  fine,  imprisonment,  traasportation^ 
and  death — what  are  these,  bat  so  many  violations ^of  the  morallam 
of  the  Qospel  ? — From  what  dees  sin  and  guilt  of  erery  kind  arbe, 
but  from  the  neglect  of  it  ?  —What  is  infidelity,  intemperance,  dew 
bauchcry^  gamhling,  and  vice  of  every  description,  but  so  manjr 
breaches  of  moral  dufj/f-^yfh^t  but  a  reformation  iif  morals  can 
save  the  nation  from  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  private  profli- 
gacy,  and  its  public  crimes? — Are  not  tbe  multitude  enough  excit* 
td  by  the  numerous  temptations  which  assail  them  in  this  opulent 
and  licentious  metropolis  to  violate  the  laws  of  morality,  but  they 
must  be  taught  from  the  pulpit  to  slight  it  ?  Must  the  press  be 
made  an  engine,  and  by  the  priesthood  too  !  to  destroy  that  moral 
iosr,  on  which  idone  the  foundations  of  the  world  can  stand  secure? 
Must  the  divine  ward  be  perverted  to  the  purpose  of  weakening 
theefiioacy  of  virtno?-*Mtist  the  crusade  i^ainst  morality  be  car- 
vied  on  under  baaners  stolen  from  the  altar  of  God  ?— ' 

Tho  extrskcts  which  we  have  made  from  ibis  pamphlet 
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wUl  proTe  that  it  is  written  with  ability  and  eloquence^  and 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  certainly  one  of  no  incon* 
aiderabfe  importance*  For  when  the  christian  religion,  which 
in  its- pure  and  nnviliated  simplicity,  furnishes  the  strongest 
antidote  to  vice  and  the  most  powerful  corroborant  of  virtue^ 
is  converted  by  the  envenomed  sophistry  of  its  teachers  into  a 
narcotic,  which  tends  to  still  the  trembling  apprehensions  of 
guilt  and  to  encourage  the  presumption  of  sin^  there  is  the  most 
serious  reason  for  general  alarm. 

Mr.  Fellowes,  in  his  Religion  without  Cant,  and  in  bis 
other  publications,  is  among  the  few  who  have  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  counteract  Ihe  perilous  mischief  of  this  flagi- 
tious doctrine;  but  his  honest  labours  never  experienced  an 
adequate  encouragement ;  and  no  artifice  was  left  untried 
by  the  fanatics  to  impede  the  circulation  of  his  works. 
The  bane  of  methodism  which  it  spreading  like  a  putrid 
sore  over  all  classes  of  the  people,  has  been  dispersed  by 
countless  emissaries  without,  and  by  many  even  within, 
the  chqrch.  It  has  become  indeed  a  sort  of  epidemic  ma- 
lady, for  which  in  its  present  acme  of  contagious  influence, 
it  is  diflicnit  to  suggest  a  remedy.  For  an  irrational  dis- 
temper, we  should  hope  that  a  rational  cure  might  be  pro- 
posed. But  this  methodistical  superstition  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  every  rational  confutation.  The  evangelical 
missionary  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  spiritual  pride,  and  strong 
in  the  self-sufiiciency  of  ignorance,  is  impenetrable  to  the 
force  of  argument.  For  it  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  this 
monstrous  evil  to  disorder  not  only  the  sensations  but  the 
conceptions  of  its  votaries,  and  to  render  the  head  as  dull  as 
ihe  heart  is  cold. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  (and  the  consideration  gives  us 
no  small  degree  of  pain)  that  the  absurdities  of  Calvinism 
are  apparently  favoured  by  the  articles  of  the  established 
church;  and  hence  some  even  of  the  more  enlightened 
clergy^  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  resist  the  machinations  of 
these  mischievous  fanatics,  are  restrained  from  combating 
them  with  scriptural  weapons,  for  fear  of  gainsaying  so'me 
of  the  unscriptural  articles.  This  imposes  silence  on  many 
of  the  wellrmeaning  but  irresolute  ministers  of  the  church ; 
and  hence  their  adversaries,  who  are  the  adversaries  of  mo- 
,rality  and  iruib,  are  often  left  without  an  opponentin  the  field. 
With  the  evangelical  preachers,  the  Calvinistic  articles,  for 
ancb  many  of  them  mayjustly  be  called,  areemployed  as  afor- 
midable  engine  of  inquisi>orial  terrer  against  the  reason  and 
fit  conscience  of  the  anti-caivinist  clergy.   Before  therefore 
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this  ipuriout  chrietianity,  which  passes  at  times  ander  the  name 
of  Calvinism,  and  at  others  is  designated  by  that  of  Metho* 
dismj^  *  which  when  inculcated  by  the  priest,  is  emphatical(y 
termed  evangelical  or  gosptUpreadiing.  can  be  moreeffectn-^ 
al]y  eombated  by  the  clergyt.  the  liturgy  and  the  articles 
XQust  be  sedulously  revised,  and  no  doctrines  introduced 
which  are  not  indisputably  agreeable  to  the  scriptures  ;  and 
fitted  to  unite  even  the  most  jarring  sects  in  the  bonds  of 
peace.  Nothing  but  such  a  reformation  in  the  national  li- 
turgy as  the  present  bishops  of  London  and  Ely  once  endea- 
voured to  procure,  and,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed, 
that  archbishop  Corowallis  once  <  promised  to  introduce, 
can  enable  the  clergy  successfully  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
methodism,  or  can  proddce  that  general  amity  and  good  will 
which  are  so  much  wanting  in  the  church. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  earnestly  recom* 
mending  this  pamphlet,  which  is  full  of  good  sense,  good  re- 
ligion, good  morals  and  good  writing,  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 


Art*  IX. — TEnay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Exchange. 
By  Thomas  Smith.     8vo,    65.     CadellancI  Davis.  1807. 

THE  objects  of  the  present  Essay  are  the  following : 

^  First  To  state  what  appears  to  be  the  groaDd«work,  or  tnit 
first  principle,  upon  which  the  existence  of  ^<  Money,  or  a  Circula. 
tiDg  MediiuD,''  depends. 

*  Second*  To  show  the  nature  and  properties  of  Coini)  and  their 
connection  with  the  first  principle. 

<  Third.  To  show  the  nature  and  properties  of  Paper  Money, 
and  its  connection  with  the  first  principle.' 

<  Fourth.  To  shew  the  true  theory  of  exchange,  or  connection 
with  foreign  countries,  which  is  aiso  founded  on  the  first  principle, 
and  which  will  be  illustrated,  by  an  explanation  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  late  high  exchange  with  Ireland.' 

In  his  remarks  under  the  first  head  Mr.  Smith  tells  us, 
*  that  previous  writers  upon  money  have  not  gone  deep 
enough  for  a  foundation  whereon  to  rear  their  specula- 
tions.' These  writers  had  indeed  penetrated  as  far  as  re- 
search could  carry  them  into  the  mines  of  silver  and  of 
gold.  In  these  precious  metals  they  sought  for  the. 
standards  of  value,  but  Mr.  S.  thinks  that  all  their'  labour 
iras  to  itty  Uttle  purpose,  and  be  determines  to  go  be* 
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yofid  tbem  ia  ibis  parsoit  He  acoOrdlo^Iy  tr«vdl»  fai 
(fom  the  bmUn  track  of  the  sthiniag  ores  till  be  gets  iDt(» 
ibe  regions  of  Don-etitUy,  where  be  afipears  to  us  to  lose 
himsdf  in  a  loaze.  But,  io  beating  about  in  tbe  ibick 
AQd  hazy  air  of  turbiid  thought,  he  diacovera  at  teftt  wbat^ 
be  galls  a  ^  standard  unit/  an  ideal  sometbU^  of  nothftogv 
with  wbi^b,  as  with  a  potent  spell,  he  pfopos^a  -to  work 
ponders  io  tbe  theory  of  finaoce.  And  that  this  said 
■'  standard  unit/  which  is  to  act  such  a  consptcoous.  part 
OD  the  stock-exobaoge,  may  not  appear  without  the  due 
laccompanimeot  of  scientific  honour,  Mr.  S.  depicts  il^ 
as'  something  of  the  same  nature  with  the  letter  placed  for 
the  unknown  quantity  in  algebra.' 

This  '  itandard  unit/  geotie  reader,  is  no  other  than  the 
pound  sterling  of  which  our  discreet  and  parsimooioQ^ 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  probably  knew  tbe  natvre 
and  operationa  as  well  as  Mr.  S.  though  they  had  not  th& 
sagacity  to  foresee  now,  much  its  sphere  of  agency  might  be 
enlarged  and  all  its  financial  capacities  improved  by.bciPg 
baptized  *  standard  u/iiV/ instead  of  *  pound  sterling/  ot'  ster- 
ling pound/  When  a  writer  in  aiscnssing  any  sttlyfifil# 
which  he  does  not  fully  comprehend,  has  the  dexterity  to 
substitute  a  new  name  for  an  old,  or ;  employs  a  teror/  which 
has  the  gloss  of  novelty,  to  e^cpress  a  truth  whi9h  wears  tbe 
rust  of  age,  his  fondness  for  the  new-made  vocable  makes 
him  regard  it  with  that  kind  of  admiring  teoderneto  Wbii^h 
a  man  feels  for  the  first  child  that  ever  sprung  out  .of  his 
loins.  He  fondles  and  caresses  the  articulate  btMitling  ;^  he 
uses  it  lavishly,' and  every  time  in  which  he  prenouncea  h 
with  his  lips,  or  writes  it  wi,th  his  pen,  his  paternal  vanity 
causes  him  to  suppose  that  he  is  amplifying  the  stock  of 
our  ideas  and  throwing  new  splendors  over  wisdom's  wide 
domain.  As  Mr.  S.  has  discovered  that  money  which  is  made 
of  paper  bears  the  same  relation  to  his  '  standard  unif/ 
as  money  which  is  wrought  out  of  tbe  solid  mineral,  be  prOf 
eeeds  to  communicate  the  additional  piece  of  informatioi],tliAt> 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  paper  money  isinfinitely  preferable 
to  coin;  that  consequently  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank-pay*' 
meets  in  tnoney  was  a  most  wise  and  salutary  expedient;  that 
Uie  restriction  is  so  good  a  thing  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
taken  off;  and  that  tbe  Bank,  iaslead  of  having  issued  too 
much  paper,  has  erred  only  i»  aot  inuttdattng  the  niark^ 
with  a  greater  abundance.  On  these  points  our  opinion  ia 
tttamethcally  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  reader 
aay  see  in  our  review  of  Wheatiey  on  Commerce;  (SeeCR, 
#ar  September,  1807.  p.l7.)i^  in  other  parts  of  our  jouraal. 
One  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  Smith  prefers  against  mona/ 
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^made  of  the  pcecioas  metaU  is^  that  it  is  of '  variable  valued 
But  is  not  the  value  of  paper-money  liable  to  similar  varia- 
tionf  ?  ,For  in  what  does  the  value  of  money  reallv  consist^ 
l>qt  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  will  command^  or  of 
subsistence  aad  produce  which  it  will  purchase  ?  In  this  r£- 
spectj  paper-money  is  no  more  an  '  invariable  standard  of 
valued  than  money  made  of  silver  or  of  go)d«  As  far  in- 
deed as  money  made  of  oaperorof  gold  is  considered  merely 
as  a  symbol  or  token  of  value,  one  itiay  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  another  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  their  essential  properties  we  fiud  between 
them  this  essential  difference.  Money  made  of  the  precious 
metals  is  not  only  a  token  or  representative  of  value,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  formed  of  a  material  which  no  small 
portion  of  labour  has  been  emploj^ed  to  obtain.  Providence 
indeed  appears  wisely  to  have  so  sparingly  distributed  the 
precioMS  metals  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  have 
rendered  them  so  difficult  of  access  without  great  previous 
toil,  that  they  mi^bts/^rve  as  a  standard  of  value  in  all  pares 
of  the  world,  and  as  nearly  uniform  as  the  mutable  nature 
of  human  affairs  will  admit.  But  paper,  though  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  value,has  no  value  in  itself,  for  a  bank  note,which  passes 
fora  thousand  pounds,may  be  manufactured  from  a  piece  of  rag 
which  is  not  worth  a  farthing.  A  few  penny-worths  of  la- 
bour may  produce  a  bank  note  to  any  nominal  amount:  but 
f (old and  silver  capnot  be  procured  with  the  samefacility ;  the 
abour  which  they  cost  to  obtain  is  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the 
value  at  which  they  pass.  jCan  the  same  equality  be  predicat- 
edof  our  paper  coin?  The  ease  with  which  paper  may  be  coun- 
terfeited, is  another  objection  to  which  it  is  liable  in  a  greater 
degree  than  monev  made  of  the  precious  metals.  A  note  for 
^n  hundred  pounds  may  be  as  readily  forged  aR  a  note  for  one: 
but  a  hqndred  guineas  are  not  to  be  counterfeited  without  a 
hundred  tiofes  more  difficulty  than  one  ;  and,  when  counter- 
feited, they  cannot  so  readily  be  circulated  without  detec- 
tion. Paper  money  may  indeed,  within  certain  reasonable 
restrictipn#,  be  employed  with  advantage  to  facilitate  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  mankind  ;  but  where  it  is  issued 
in  lavish  abundance,  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try, iu  only  tendency  is  to  raise  to  an  unnatural  lexcess  th^ 
money  price  of  every  article,  to  reduce  persons  of  limited 
incomes  to  distress,  and  to  enable  the  idle  to  pjrey  on  the  in? 
dnstrious^  For  though  Mr,  Smith  may  tell  us,  that  the 
p^per  currency  does  not  exceed  the  mercantile  necessities 
of  the  cotmtry,  yet  dally  experience  proves  that  men  may 
issue  notes,  aud  get  them  by  stealth  into  circulation, 
^bicb  they  have  not  only  not  gold  er  silrer^  ^ui  neithci 
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laoda  nor  goods  to  discharge.  Is  not  this  to  increase  the 
paper  currency  beyond  the  commercial  necessities  of  the 
country  ? 

Wherever  cither  chartered  companies,  or  solitary  individuaTs, 
issue  paper  money  for  which  they  have  no  equivalentto  give 
either  in  the  precious  metals,  in  land,  or  goods,  all  the  paper 
which  is  so  issued  must  be  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  transac- 
tion. It  is  an  imposition  on  the  public  credulity  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Smith  may  talk  of  the  relation  between  this  paper-money 
and  his  '  standard  unit,*  we  can  discover  in  it  no  other  rela- 
tion than  that  between  a  sharper  and  a  dupe. 

Mr.  S.  will  tell  us  that  the  Bank  do  not  issue  notes  without 
a  substantial  equivalent  for  every  note  which  they  issue.  But 
liowever  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  at  present  they  give  no 
equivalent  in  retam.  If  they  issue  a  note  for  lOOl.  they  offer 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  norland  nor  merchandize,  for  it  when 
it  is  taken  back  again  :  all  the  payment  which  they  make 
is  in  other  notes.  They  give  one  piece  of jpaper  for  another. 
This  istbe  glorious  equivalent  which  they  dispense ;  and  while 
the  confidence  in  the  possible  solvency  of  tne  Bank  remaiiis, 
fio  considerable  inconvenience  may  be  felt ;  but  the  moment 
Ibis  full-moon  of  public  trust  begins  to  wane,  the  most  horrid 
forms  of  calamity  and  distraction  will  appear.  Had  the  last 
administration  not  been  so  prematurely  dismissed,  this  pro- 
bable evil  would  have  been  no  object  of  anxious  dread  ;  for 
Lord  Grenville  bad  formed  a  plan  for  making  the  Bank 
gradually  resume  its  payments  in  specie.  This  hope  how- 
ever has  vanished ;  and  a  thick  gloem  hardly  pervious  io 
a  ray  of  hope  is  cast  pver  the  financial  world. 

Mr.  S.  will  tell  us  what  a  great  hardship  it  would  be  for 
.the  Bank  to  be  obliged  to  resume  its  payments  in  silver  and 
:gold.  But  if  the  Bank  have  receivea  a  valuable  considera- 
tion for  every  note  which  they  have  issued,  the  hardship 
seems  to  be  greater  on  the  public  than  on  them.  For  if  a  sub- 
stantial equivalent  has  been  given  for  the  notes  of  the  Bank, 
the  public,  when  they  demand  that  equivalent,  demand  only 
their  own.  And  what  great  injury  is  done  to  the  Bank  by 
Vequiiing  them  to  return  with  fidelity  what  they  have  re- 
ceived in  trust?  Whatever  Mr.  S.  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
we  maintain  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  always  have  been 
considered  as  the  symbols  or  tokens,  not  of  Mr.  Substandard 
vnit,  which  is  a  sort  of  physical  non-entity,  but  of  so  many 
pieces  of  silver  or  of  gold  of  a  determinate  weight  or  form. 
The  English  term  '  pound,^  or  '  pound  sterlings  is  only  ano- 
ther term  for  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  to  which  the  real 
pound  of  silver,  which  it  formerly  contained^  has  been  sue* 
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oessiveljr  redaced.  When  the  Bank  first  issued  notes,  no  one 
would  have  received  them  in  exchange  for  any  commodity 
which  he  sold,  or  any  debt  which  was  due,  unless  he  had 
been  convinced   that  the  Bank  would,  whenever  he  chose, 
give  him  an  equivalent  in  the  precious  metals  for  the  note 
which  he  possei$sed.  For  as  the  Bank  do  not  give  or  pretend 
to  give  either  land  or  merchandize,  either  corn,  wine,  or 
oil,  &c.  &c.  for  their  notes,    those  notes  can  be  regarded  at 
valuable  only  as  far  as  they  are  considered  as  pledges  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Bank  to  repay  them  with  silver  or  with  gold. 
Without  a  confidence  In  the  honesty  of  the  Bank   thus  to 
redeem  their  notes,  they  can  be  regarded  of  no  more  value 
than  the  worth  of  the  paper  on  which  they  arc  engraved. 
The  precious  metals  always  have  had  and  always  will  have, 
from  their  relative  scarcity  and  the  great  labour  required  to 
obtain  them,  an  essential  inherent  value,  which,  besides  their 
imperishable  properties,  renders  them  most  proper  as  an  ti/a- 
veno/ medium  of  circulation ;  but  paper  has  no  value  in  it- 
aelf,  except  as  far  as  it  is  the  representative  of  the  precious 
metals.  But  Mr.  S.  thinks  the  general  belief  that  Banks  ought 
to  be  ready  to  give  gold  for  their  notes,    '  a  vulgar  error/ 
(see  p,  G8.)  Mr.  S.might  almost  with  as  much  correctness  have 
asserted,  that  honesty  and  truth  are  only  vulgar  errors,  which 
It  behoves  us  to  explode,  and  which  we  must  confess  that 
the  doctrine  which  he  advances,  would,  if  it  were  followed, 
aoon  turn  out  of  doors.    For  we  maintain,  against  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  S.    and  even  of  the  noble  lord  to  whom  he 
has  dedicated  his  book,    that  when  tiie  Bank  of  England 
issues  notes,  it  pledges  itself  at  the  same  time  to  repay  them, 
not  in  another  piece  of  paper,  but  to  their  full  amount  in 
go\A.    And  the  restriction  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  moment  of 
sudd^  panic  rather  than  of  wise  reflection,  imposed  on  the 
monied  payments  of  the  Bank,  wa3  certainly  designed  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient;  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  if 

Sovernoient  were,  at  this  moment,  to  sanction  the  fraudulent 
ypothesis  of  Mr.  S.  that  the  Bank  ought  not  to  pay  the 
amount  of  their  notes  in  the  precious  metals,  not  a  day  would 
elapse  before  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  like  the  assignats  of  the 
French,  and  the  paper  dollars  of  the  Americans,  Would  be 
rapidly  depreciated,  till  all  cotnmercial  confidence  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  nation  had  the  fober  sense  to  reveit  to 
the  good  old  circulating  medium  of  silver  and  of  gold.  But 
Mr.  S.  gives  us  this  raluable  piece  of  information,  that  the 
3ank8,  instead  of  promising  to  return  an  equivalent  in  cash 
for  the  notes  which  they  issue,  '  expressly  say,  that  they 
wiii  pay  one  pound,  one  poun4  one  shillin^^  five  poundi 
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five  shillings^  twenty  pottnih,  one  himdred  pounds^  fcc.  % 
which  is  menly  to  be  uuderstQod  that  they  engage  t^  aecouM 
/or  that  proportion  of  the  standard  unit  of  the  coufdrj^/  K 
the  reader  underst^iid  this,  ;we  coofea^  tBal  we  bave  not  S6 
much  sagacity.  Foir  if  toQ  bankpj  wbeo  tb«y  pminise  t0 
]>ay  one  pound  one  shilling,  or  five  pounds  five  shiHiogfl, 
&c.  for  ihe  not^s  wuicb  iliey  issue,  do  not  mean  to  return 
;oId  or  silver  to  that  amount,  what  is  it  that  ibey  oieaii  f 
f  Mr.S/s  standard  mat  of  the  country,  io  wbicb  be^  f>ro- 
fesses  the  banks  promise  to  pay  their  notes,  have  fio  relatiM 
to  gold  or  Silver,  to  land  or  merchandize,  but  reiembiee  the 
letter  vvhich  stands  for  tfie  ijinknown  quantity  in  algebrar, 
which  may  stand  for  any  thing  or  efery  thing,  but  whidi  is 
to  produce  nothing  to  the  holder^  Mr.  S.  ought  as  well  at 
once  baVe  represented  it  as  an  airy  delusion,  amagiospell, 
designed  to  cheat  the  good  people  of  England  out  of  roeir 
five  senses^  and  to  make  them  believe  that  a  bank  note  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  instead  of  being  a  guarantee  for  so 
much  gold  or  silver,  is  only  a  pledge  to  pay  something  wbicb 
Ibis  author  calls  a  standard  unit,  but  wbichy  according  lo 
|>is  mode  of  explaining  the  matter^  has  as  little  reality  a6 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

Abt.  Hr-Emancwation  in  Disguise ;  or,  the  true  Crisis  of 
the  Colonies,  Tq  which  are  added,  Considerations  upon 
Measures  proposed  for  their  temporary  Relief;  and  Obser* 
vations  upon  Colonial  Monopoly,  shewing  the  different 
mfects  oj  its  Enforcement  and  Relaxation ;  exposing  the 
Mtantages  derived  by  Americafrom  Louisiana ;  and  lastly, 
Suggestions  for  a  permanent  Flan  to  supply  onr  Cotome^ 
irtfA  Provisions,  and  our  Navy  with  certain  tlavnl  Stores, 
independent  of  foreign  Supplies.  Qvo.  5s.  Ridgway. 
1807. 

WE  have  seldom  perused  any  pamphlet  which  evinces 
more  good  sense  and  moderation  than  the  present.  The  au- 
thor of  '  War  in  Disguise,*  of  which  this  pamphlet  will  fur- 
bish a  very  satisfactory  refutation,  ascribes  the  present  dis- 
tress of  our  West  India  planters  io  thj3  nranopoly  of  the 
j^r^enph  colonial  carrying  trade  by  American  neutrals,  and 
he  considers  the  American  carrying  trade  as  a  war  in  ifts- 
gtdse,  carried  on  by  Ihe  intrigues  of  the  French  government 
to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  its  commerce,  and  as  a  nursery 
for  Us  navy,  .  But  the  autlior  answers  this  mode  of  reason* 
jng  with  a  cogency  wliicb  it  will  be  difficnlt  Jor  hi»  adttr- 
sarics  tp  repeU 
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'  <  If  is  eyid^nt  tktt  tU  pm&tit  state  of  ike  British  Wc^-Indic^ 
depends  on  dther  causes  thai!  Hie  <!ODtiniiance  of  the  American  car* 
rykig«.tfftde,  anJ  it  Is  taking  a  ter/  forced  view  of  this  trade,  to 
consider  it  as  Hke  elect  of  any  artifice  df  France,  or  designed  en- 
cfoachraent  of  America  :— ^wonld  not  the  Freqch  gotemment  pro- 
hlMt  the  AmeHcaQ  carry ihg-tradh  to-morrow,  cbtiid  they  protect 
i%t  IToets  of  thehr  own  merchantmen,  or  were  a  peace  to  take 
place  ?— >Woald  she  allow  neif  trals  to  carry'for  her,  in  time  of  peace^ 
when  she  can  carry  cheaper  for  herself? — Would  France  have  ewnt 
aNowed  the  Americans  to  be  the  carriers  at  aH  If  she  could  have  pre. 
Tented  it  ? — If  she  had  a  navy,  would  not  the  prohibition  be  her ' 
first  tftid'fafm  policy  in  order  to  raise  seamen  for  that  navy?— !• 
sot  then  the  neutral  earrying.trade,  in  a  great  measure,  the  natural 
consequence  of  onr  glorious  Tictories  over  the  French  nary  ?    Have 
We  not  destroyed  their  means  of  protecting  commercial  fleets  f 
Ought  we,  then,  to  be  astonished,  or  to  consider  it  as  an  artifice,* 
that  they  will  not  ttnst  their  merchantmen  on  the  ocean  up  protect-' 
6d»  ^en  their  men  of  war  ean not  protect  themitclvcs  ?     The  neu* 
ttal  earrylng-ttade  is  the  natural  ettebt  of  a  cause  so  glorious  to  our. 
seltes,  timt  there  will  be  less  danger  in  reconclKng  ourselves  to  its 
temporary  tonfSnnance,  than  In  forcing  our  enemy  to  attempt  tbd 
reeotery  of  that  state  of  coroinercial  greatness  and   naval  power 
from  which  he  was  reduced  at  the  incalculable  loss  of  that  immortal 
llero,i^hdiA  we  can  no  longer  call  to  the  performance  of  those  feats 
of  war^  unparalleled  in  the  naval  history  of  the  world  ;  arid  than 
which  nothing  less  could  have  averted  the  ruin  of  our  empire** 

"  If  \ht  FreiHrh  had  a  powerful  navy  it  is  certain  that  tbey 
wott]4  not  employ  Ameridan  carriers.  Our  naval  superio- 
rity has  obliged  them  to  resort  to  this  expedient;  and  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  to  us  a  cause  rather  of  exultation  than 
complaint.  For  ibstead  of  favouring  the  growth  of'  a  Frenct^ 
navy^  it  must^  while  it  lasts,  have  the  conl;rary  effect,  (t  is 
commerce  which  nurtures  seamen ;  and  as  long  as  the  coh1'« 
raerce  of  France  is  conducted  not  by  Frenchmen  but  by  fo. 
teignera^  ^he  is  not  very  soon  likely  to  haye  a  formidable 
Davy.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  highly  politio  in  us  to  suffer 
neutrals  to  engross  the  whole  trade  between  France  and  bee 
colonies  wrtbout  throwing  .  any  impediments  in  the  way<. 
For  though  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  neutrals  witbi 
the  French  ports,  we  may,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  the 
introduction  of  colonial  produce  into  France,  yet  the  same- 
measure  would  encourage  the  French  marine,  which  it  is  ouc 
interest  to  repress.  The  author  well  remarks^  tbat  in  peace 
France  can  have  no  navy  without  commerce,  and  iu  war  00 
commeirce  without  a  navy.  The  trade,  which  France  at 
present  carries  on  by  means  of  neutrals,  is  a  sort  of  round'^ 
aboui  commQTce,  which,  if  it  supply  her  with  certain  articles 
•f  lu;rury,  tends  ;o  prevent  the  restoration  of  her  marine. 
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^MotiTes  of  justice,  (says  the  author)  as  well  as  policy,  fod)Mf 
our  interference  with  such  a  trade.  Jastice  forbids  that  the  colo- 
nial cultirators  should  be  desi^cnedly  made  to  suffer  by  a  warfare 
that  oaght  to  be  rather  directed  against  the  pr^^^  gorernment  of 
France,. which  neither  tlie  royalists  nor  republicans  of  Martinique 
nor  Guadaloitpe  established  nor  upheld ;  and  whose  measures  or 
modes  of  warfare  would  not  be  altered  in  one  jot  ercn  by  the  total 
ruin«of  these  colonies.  Our  policy,  too,  forbids  that  we  should 
quarrel  with  the  Americans  for  feeding  the  peaceable  planters  of 
these  islands,  inasmuch  as  it  would  also  endanger  the  safety  of  our 
own.' 

<  Because  we  are  inrohed  in  the  disasters  of  war,  ought  we  to 
desire  that  our  American  allies,  whose  geographical  situation  and 
political  disposition  render  them  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible 
of  the  adtantages  of  peace,  should  not  profit  by  their  peaceful  state? 
It  always  has  been,  and  aJways  will  be,  the  consequence  of  war, 
that  those  who  can  preserve  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace  will 
profit  by  the  disasters  of  their  neighbours.  We  ought  not  to  i>lame 
them  for  avoiding  the  calamities  of  warfare :  and  it  is  a  miserable 
selfishness  to  grudge  them  those  accidental  advantages  which  we 
cannot  ourselves  enjoy.  They  do  not  contrive  the  state  of  distress 
bj  which  they  profit,  nor  do  they  profit  by  the  disasters  of  war, 
because  the  disasters  are  ours. — They  profit  as  much  by  the  disas. 
ters  of  our  enemy.  And  if,  during  the  miseries  of  war,  our  enemy 
benefits,  in  some  measure,  by  the  peaceful  state  of  neutral  powers^ 
while  we  obstinately  refuse  the  same  assistance,  which  they  would 
as  readily  give  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  neu- 
tral, because  we  ^^  are  labouring  under  great  and  increasing  bur- 
thens" in  our  Colonics,  while  ^'  those  of  the  enemy,  comparathrely, 
are  thriving.'' 

Most  of  our  present  statesmen  appear  to  be  governed  by  tern* 
porary  and  fugitive  considerations  of  policy  rather  than  hj 
those  great  and  broad  principles  of  action^  which,  under  the 
direction  of  wisdoul  and  of  goodness,accomoiodate  tbemael  vet 
to  all  circumstances  and  all  times.  A  pitiful,  deluded^ 
and  short-sighted  selfishness,  is  tlie  ruling  policy-of  the  day. 
Thus,  instead  of  any  great  measures,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  the  times^  w< 
have  nothing  but  a  soccesskin  of  expedients  which  a rp  con- 
tinually varying  with  the  fluctuations  of  passion  and  cttp/ice. 
A  mercenarv  spirit  seems  to  predon;inate  in  all  our  trana- 
actions.  We  calculate  the  momentary  loss  or  gain  of  mea- 
sures more  than  the  justice  or  injustice,  and  consequently 
more  than  the  real  and  permanent  benefit  or  inconvenience. 
We  see  the  neutral  trade  making  some  little  addition  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  enemies;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it^  we  distress  the  commerce  of  our  friends.    In  thi& 
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respect  America  and  other,  neutrals  have  good  reason  to 
complain  of  our  violence  and  oppression.     But  the  short- 
sighted selfishness  of  our  politicians  is  particalarly  visible  in 
this— that  the  measures,  which  they  nave  taken   to  crush 
their  foes  will  prove  ruinous  only  to  th^ir  friends,  while  they 
will  essentially  advance  the  interest  of  their  enemies.    Our 
minftters  wage  war  without  a  spark  of  magnanimity,  as  if 
they  were  warring  only  against  the  property  of  peaceful 
merchants  and  defenceless  individuals,     liy  the  prohibitions 
which  we  have  laid  on  the  commerce  of  neutrals,  we  rather 
attack  the  merchant  than  the  state.  .  But  the  spirit  of  gene- 
rous warfiire  will  respect  the  interest  and  property  of  indi* 
viduuls,  and  reserve  itself  only  for  the  combat  of  warriors  ia 
arms.    It  is  the  spirit  of  mercenary  warfare,  such  as  even 
Jew  brokers  wouM  hardly  wage,  which  so  exasperated  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  and  which  caused  us  to  lose 
the  footing  which  we  had  obtained  in  that  continent.     At 
Copenhagen,  which  was  also  attacked  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Home  Popham,  whose  buccaneering  exactions  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  the  implacable  enmity  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
we  directed  our  hostilities  against  the  churches,  hospitals, 
and  alms-houses,  against  the  warehouses  of  the  mercbantii^ 
and  the  private  dwellings  of  the  peaceful  citizen,  in  order 
to  precipitate  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which  we  ought  ra- 
ther not  to  have  taken  at  all  than  to  have  captured  by  sucl| 
cruel  and  dishonourable  means.  '  Is  it  not,'  says  the  author, 
'  4.  narrow,  paltry,  ignoble,  and  unfeeling  principle  of  war, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  nations,  by  distressing  the  peaceable 
cultivator  and  the  merchant,  instead  of  attacking  the  war- 
riors of  our  enemy  ?*  • 

The  clamours  which  have  lately  been  raised  by  our  sordid, 
purblind,  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  politicians,  againn 
the  neutral  carrying  trade,  evince  as  much  inhumanity  as 
folly.     For  the  effect  will  ultimately  be  to  force  the 

^  enemy  (o  employ  his  own  ships  and  men?  and  having  no  navy 
to  protect  his  fleets,  every  merchantman  would  be  obliged  fo  be 
fullj  manned  and  armed,  in  order  to  make  running  voyages,  in  fhp 
course  of  which,  they  would  be  often  obliged  to  fight  singly  ;  and 
thus  wo  should  teach  them,  from  necessity,  to  narigate  and  to  fight, 
and  force  them  t(»  lay  the  foundation  of  atiifu re  navy.  They  wouM 
thus  acquire  the  means^  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  incur  tht 
necessitify  of  a  navy, 

*  Bat  the  author  of  *^  War  in  Disguise"  exults  in  the  necetiif^ 
which  enforcing  the  colonial  monopoly  would  produce,  on  the  pari 
of  France,  to  build  ships,  raise  men,  equip  fleets,  d^c.  in  order  to 
protect  the  commerce  into  which  she  would  tliea  bo  forced.  Lot  Uf 
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not  foi;get,  thitt  our  own  naral  greatness  owies  its  origin  to  dii»T^ 
sort  of  necessity.  OliTer  Cromwell ^  during  the  comnon wealthy 
out  of  resentment  to  the  colonists,  prohibited  neutrals  from  car* 
iTing  their  produce*  Our  jealousy  of  the  Americans  who  4:arry 
the  crops  of  the  French  colon ies,  if  we  act  upon  it  as  we  are  ad. 
vised|  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  marine  of  France.  The 
extraordinary  exertions  of  our  enemy  hare  produced  wonders,  at 
his  command,  on  shore  ;  and  such  A  necessity  may  induce  him  to 
make  gigantic  efforts  to  effect  a  more  rapid  re-establishment  of  an 
armament  at  sea  than  we  may  be  willing  to  believe  possible*  At 
any  rate,  to  enforce  those  laws  to  the  adrancement  of  the  navy  of 
our  enemy,  which  have  been  so  effectuaDy  enforced  to  the  advance- 
nent  of  our  own,  can  ne?er  terminate  in  our  advantage. 

^  It  is  also  said,  that,  ^^  looking  forward  to  a  long  protracted 
war,  we  mast^  before  the  close  of  it,  lose  our  naval  superiority,  if 
the  enemy  be  allowed  to  retain,  and  still  continue  te  improve,  his 
present  oppressive  advantages."    I  ask,  how  can  France,  by  the 
carrying.trade  of  America,  cause  the  loss  of  our  naval  superiority  ? 
France  must  have  seamen  to  have  a  navy ;  but  the  neutral  trade  will 
not  give  her  seamen  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  prevents  her  from  raising 
them,  and  thereby  confirms  the  inferiority  of  the  French  navy^  and 
preserves,  instead  of  endangering,  the  superiority  of  our  own. 
But,  admitting  the  fact,  that  the  commerce  of  our  enemy  is  carried 
on  by  the  neutrals ;  ^^  while,  in  the  mean  time,  he  is  preparing  the 
means  of  active  maritime  enterprises ;''  it  will  avail  him  but  little, 
to  bnild  ships  of  the  line,  while  he  has  no  fleets  of  merchantmen  from 
vhich  he  can  man  them.    Nor  can  1  conceive  any  thing  more  en. 
feebling  to  our  enemy's  naval  power,  or  more  invigorating  to  our 
own,  than  the  very  state  in  iVhich  our  author  seems  to  lament  that 
both  are  placed ;  for,  though  in  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  hos. 
tile  ships  ^^  may  be  augmented  \^*  yefy  while  they  are  obliged  to  be, 
as  our  author  describes  them,  ^^  nursed  and  reserved  for  a  day  of 
trial,"  we  shall  have  but  little  to-  dread  from  their  raw  fresh*  water 
crews,  on  their  suddenly  emerging  from  their  nursery,  unpractised 
in  maritime  manceuvresi  and  unseasoned  in  sea  fights ;  when  pppo* 
Bed  to  our  gallant  tars,  who  have  become  invincible,  from  the,  very 
cause  that  our  author  considers  a  hardship,  viz.  becanse  they  are 
Constantly  ^^  sustaining  all  the  most  laborious  duties  of  war."    Tho" 
conclusions  drawn  to  our  disadvantage,   by  this  author,  must  be 
exactly  reversed ;  for,  nothing  can  more  promote  our  presiMit  naval 
superiority,  than  the  very  circumstances  of  which  he  cotu plains.* 

.    These  remarks  are  very  pertinent  and  convincing,  and 
cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  desertion  of  Bri  -  . 
tish  sailors  from  our  ships  ot  war  into  the  service  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. This  at  first  view  seems  a  serious  evil,  but  as  the  rights 
of  nations  are  reciprocal^  we  do  not  think  that  Britain  Jias 
even  in  this  respect  mor^  ground  for  complaint  ibanthe  vtrjr 
country  whose  conduct  she  condemns* 
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•  <  White,  sayi  the  aothoi',  we  cry  out  against  our  seaiiiten  being 
employed  in  foreipi  serrioe,  which  certainly  is  an  evil  at  any  time, 
but  of  most  mafnitiide  ia  time  of  war  ;  we  ought  not  to  forgiBt,' 
that,  in  time  of  nar  also,  we  are  giTing  great  enconragemc^t  to  the 
sailors  of  neutral  powers.     Let  it  be  asked  which  is  the  greatest 
crime,  thai  neutral t  should  employ^  in  peaceful  trade y  the  suhjeeit 
^f  parsers  at  war  ;  or  thai  toe  should  entkcj  bjf  high  »(sges^  the . 
ittbjecis  of  nations  at  peacCy  to  enter  into  our  service  while  at  war  ? 
^  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  both  are  not  evils  in  .certain  tela* 
tlons;  and  that  as  much  as  we  can  do,  with-  justiee,  we  ought  to  ' 
do,  to  remedy  the  eril  which  is  suffered  on  our  part ;  but,  it  is^not 
catridid  to  sav,  that  we  hare  the  only  right  to  complain  of  the  evil* 
Far  each  EngHshman  that  M  in  the  American  service,  there  are, 
ia  tiuMof  war,  at  least  My  neutrals  in  the  service  of  Qreat  Bri« 
taiii. 

•  *  It-woul^,  then,  be  wiser  to  try  to  remedy  the  ctiI,  by  humane 
treatment  and  more  liberal  pay  :  for,  while  the  high  wages  of  ^ur 
inerchant^ervtce  entice  foreigners  int6  our  trading  ships,  thein* 
iferior  pay  of  our  navy  induces  the  malcontents  to  prefer  the  fre^ 
dom  of  neutral  employment. 

<  Wlien  i  speak  of  humane  treatment,  I  should  be  sorry  U>  h6 
understood  as  intending,  even  in  the  least  degree,  the  relaxatiea  oC 
that  discipline  on  which  our  naval  sHperiority,  especially  in  battle^ 
so  materially  depends ;  nor  would  I  be  understood  to  impeach  tlia 
genera!  conduct  of  our  uaval  commanders.  On  the  contrary,  tkire 
are  many  vessels  that  scarcely  ever  lose  a  man  by  desertion  ;  and 
whose  crews  are  so  rivettcd  in  their  affeclions  to  their  commanders^ 
hy  tb«lr  generous,  hamane,  and  yet  manly  treatment  of  tbeseamen^ 
that  they  would  make  great  sacrifices  rather  than  be  obliged  to 
kave  their  ships  ;  and  to  be  turned  over  the  side  of  such  a  ship 
YTOiUd  be  considered  as  an  indelible  blot  in  the  character  of  a 
British  saHor. 

*  But  there  arc,  also,  other  ships,  anj  I  wish  thonumber  of  thcni 
were  small,  from  which  the  desertions,  that  are  continually  taking 
place,  can  only  Jbe  accounted  for  by  the  eiLcrcise  of  an  unfeeling  se;* , 
Tcrity,  and  indiscriminate  despotism;  And,  when  such  treatment  ia 
added  to  small  pay,  andacontinualabsence  from  family  and  friends, 
who  can  wonder  at  desertions,  or  that  the  discontented  seaman 
ahbuld  seek  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  neutral  traded  There  is,thcrah, 
fore,  no  necessity  to  attribute  their  desertions  to  any  attempts  oa 
the  part  of  the  Americans  to  debauch  our  British  SHilors.  It  is 
evident  enough,  that  there  is  no  need  to  decoy  them  into  the  only 
ships  on  the  ocean  in  which  they  can  be  associated  with  men  of  the 
same  origin^  the  san^e  manners,  the  same  language  and  reli- 
gion.* 

The  temperate  and  virtuous  author  of  this  panaphlet  Is  not 
^ne  of  those  who  defend  the  late  violent  outrages  on  the  cam* 
luerce  of  neutrals,  as  well  as  the  attack  upou  Copenbagep, 

CpiT,  Rev.  Vol.  13.  ttbruarj/,  I803i.  O      - 
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by  ibe  assertion  that  the  rules  of  morals  are  not^  to  be 
observed  in  our  contest  with   a  man   who  sets  all   moral 
obligations  at  defiance ;    that   because    he  is    a    robber 
and  a  cut-throat,   we  must  be  the  same ;  and  that  vre  must 
fight  him  with  bis  own  weapons;  that  is  with  treachery^ 
CRUELTY,  and  injustice.   What  is  this  but  to  confess  that 
virtue  if  weak  and  that  vice  is  strong?  and  that  the   morai 
government  of  the  Deity  which  we,   in  our  old-fashioned 
education   were  always  taught  to  consider  as  most  especi- 
ally favouring  the  laws  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  ie 
a  chimerical  illusion  ?    It  was  left  to  the  advisei[s  of  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen   to  teach   us,  ,  that   the   observers  of 
right  are  in  a  more  dangerous  situation  than   the  perpetra-* 
tors  of  wrong;  and  that  in  order  to  prevent   the   possibility 
of  a  friendly  state  being  converted  into  a  hostile,  it  is  the 
wisest  policy  to  set  fire  to  its  capital,   to  capture  its  ^eet,  \6 
ravage  its  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  by  blending  injury 
with  insult,  to  outrage  the  national  honour  of  Denmark  in 
a  manner  of  which  it  will  require  the  lapse  of  ages  to  efTace 
Ibebo&tileimpression  which  it  has  left  behind.     We   t^ke 
great  honour  to  ourselves  in  having  been   among  the  first 
who  reprobated  in  the  most  unreserved  terms  this  atrocious 
Attack  on   the  independence  of  a  neutral  state  at  a  time 
when  numbers,  who  judge  more  by  events  than  principles, 
iwere  loud  in   its  praise;  and  when  hardly  any  seemed  to 
have  the  courage  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserved.     But  we  are 
happy  in  having  found  the  sentiments  which   we  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  in  such  complete  unison  with  those  of  tht 
most  enlightened  and  upright  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament.    Our  politics   rest  on  t|ie   adamantine 
BASE  OF  MORALS ;  and  if  they  be  opposite  to  those  of  (he 
jtiling  faction,  it  is  not  because  we  harbour  any  pergonal  ani- 
mosity towards  any  individual  of  any  party,,  but  because  the 
measures  of  the  individuate   whom  we  oppose  are  adverse 
to  justice  and  humanity.     We' are  convinced  from  a,  large 
:ana  attentive  survey  of  humdn  affairs  ib^x  justice  and  policy  . 
arc  never  at  variance;  and  we   heartily  concur   with   the 
present  writer  in  reprobating   the  misclfRvous  sophistry  of 
those  persons  who  attempt  to 

<  Reconcile  tlio  expediency  of  repelling  wickc^duess  iy  wicked- 
ness,  under  the  plausible  pretext  that  '*  the  ravages  of  this  critrt 
spoiler  aieonly  to  be  resisted  by  the  weapons  which  he  himselfem. 
ploys :  "  and,  that  <<  what  m  hhn  is  the  basest  and  roost  wanton 
depravity,  is  reduced  in  us  to  nothing  more  than  justifiable  retalia*' 
tlon/ 
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^  Merdful  Ood  I  iorgirt  the  m«ii»  and  torrect  hh  heart,  who  caa 
wbk  to  ioTohre  our  country  in  the  imitation  of  tKoie  crimes  which 
ha? A  already  been  made  tlie  fcourge  of  onr  guilt !  May  we  be  deaf 
to  those  deTilisbdeluiioos^  which  will  only  plunge  us  deeper  and 
deeper  by  such  Tain  attempts  to  extricate  ourselTcs !' 


AkT.  XL — The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Dictionary ^ 
comtaining  an  explanation  of  the  Terms  of  An  in  Anatomy, 
Phynohgy,  Pathology ^  Theraptutia,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Pharmacy,  Materia  Mtdica,   Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural 

•  History  f  ^c.  Sfc.  as  employed  in  the  present  improved  State 
,of  Medical  Science  ;  and  aho,  a  copious  Account  of  Dis* 
eases  and  their  Treatment,  according  to  the  Doctrines  of 
Cullen,  Monro,  Hunter,  Fordyce,  Gregory,  Denham, 
Saunders,  Home,  and  other  modern  Teachers  in  •  Edin-- 
burgh  and.  London.  To  uhich  is  added,  a  copious  Glos- 
sary of  obsolete  Terms,  calculated  to  assiit  those  who  have: 

•  #ccaitofi  to  refer  to  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,    In  two 
.    Voktmes,  with  many  Plates.     By  Robert  Morris,  M.D^ 

Jmmus  Kendrick,  Surgeon,  F.  L.  S.  and  Otkeru  Ato^ 
'  Edinburgh^  Bell  and  Brndfote.     London^  Osteli.     1807. 

WE  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  this^ 
pnblioation.  It  is  needless  for.  n's  to  say  any  thing  con* 
ceming  the  utility  of  this  species  of  compilation.  The 
<^nstiEint  demand  for  dicttooaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  com* 
muoity,  to  which  the  form  of  a  dictionary  is  most  con- 
venient iiix  convi^ying  information.  To  medical  pra^titi-^ 
oners  living  in. situations  remote  from  the  eapitalj  and  whose 
time  is  so  much  occupied  with  the  daily  labours  of  their 
profession  that  they  have  little  leisure  to  devote  to  books, 
of  any  kind,  and  still  le;ss  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  changes  in  opinions,  theory  and  practice,  whicb 
occupy  the  minds  of  men  in  the  centre  of  knowledge 
and  business,  a  good  dictionarv  is  of  itself  a  sort  of  libra- 
ry :  and  indeed  if  it  includedf  a  fair  survey  of  the  state 
of  medical  science,  omitting  what  is  useless,  obsolete  and 
frivolous,  and  confining  itself  to  what  is  sound,  scientific 
and  useful,  it  might  answer  the  purpose  of  conveying  solid 
instruction  better  than  the  loads  of  learned  lumber  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  most  libraries  and  which  serve 
little  other  pqrpose  than  o&tentatioo  and  empty  parad;e. 

We  do  not  expect  from  the  makers  of  dictionaries  a&y 
great  depth  of  erudition,  the  dec»«bn  of  subtle  questions, 
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cj*  specimens  of  origihal  rescfUTCb.  Bat  #fe  stoyBe  dkfw- 
ed  to  ej^pect,  that  at  this  lime  a-day^  the  colamm  of  a  d«c«^ 
tiona/y ^hbuld  not  be  sttiffed  With  the  mbUsh  df  Quiaqr* 
and  bis  immediate  soccessors ;  and  that  ^hen  tbe  soorces 
of  information  are  sa  ample  and  so  much  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  industry^  every  thing  should  be  found 
which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  more  a  species  of  dis- 
grace to  be  ignorant  of  it  than  a  credit  to  know  it« 

To  enable  our  readers  therefore  to  judge  of  the  execnlioQ 
of  this  work,  we  think  we  cannot  do  letter  than  present 
them  with  a  list  of  some  of  the  articles,  which  we  deem 
perfectly  frivolous  and  useless,  taken  in  their  order,  begin- 
ning-at  any  point  where  we  may  chance  to  opeki  the  .ik)- 
lume.  Let  it  be  the  letter  P,  and  we  will  go  regolaily 
through  the  two  first  vowels*  We  find  theoi  under  Pa,  atid 
•Pe,  the  following  list : 

Pabulum,  padus,  poeonia>  patganica,  paigil,  paKnipiase^ 
pdindtoraia,  palliation,  palma,  palmoil,  pdlnata,  panada, 
prAriaris,  panex,  pandemic,  panicum  italicum>  paliietrai  bhI- 
iiaceum^  panopholia,  panties^  panterba,  pantopmbta,  papAw, 
papillaris  herba,  papyrus,  para,  paracynancbe,  parali«m>e- 
dia^  paralysis  herba,  pareloneunv,  parget,  parietaria,  pane-* 
iaria  officmalis,  paris,  paris  quadritolia,  parmesan,  parsley, 
black  inoantain^  parsley-maoedonian,  parsoep,  partn^hiMn, 
parthebium  mas,  passiflora  laurifoHa,  passiflora  maHformisi 
patlentia,  patience^garden.  paul's  betony,  pavanse  ligoirai, 
peade,  pearh  peHttory-bastard,  pellitory  of  Spain,  pelTitory* 
wall,  peniEa  mucroirata,  penguin,  pennyroyaUhairts,  penis- 
drostyla,  petitagonotheca,  peonyocommpn,/  pepo;  pepper^ 
wall,  pepper-poor-man's,  perfoliata^  perforation,  peris^rum, 
peria,  persicaria,  personata,  pes  alexandrinus,  pes  cati,  pet 
columbinues,  pes  leonis,  pestilent  wort,  petasites,  petrapiuin, 
petriActibn,  petroselihum  macedonicum,  petroiilex,  petofise^ 
peucedanutt),  peucedanum  officinale,  peucedanooi  sikms, 
pexiza  auricula.  ^ 

l*he  reader  cannot  but  admire  tbe  ingenious  indoslrj 
with  which  these  compilers  have  contrived  to  make  two,  tliree 
or  mofe  articles,  out  of  one.  Thus  in  the  list  before  us  we 
bare  parietaria  and  parietaria  officinalis  in  immediate  attc-i 
liessiod  to  denote  the  very  same  pla^t.  (n  like  manner  we  have 
paris,  and  pans  qnadrifolia*  ^  It  is  the  paris  qoadrtfolia  of 
Linnttus/  says  the  first  article :  *  paris  qua^rifolia ;  tbe 
systematic  name  of  tbe  herb  pari^,  see  Paris>'  gravely  re- 
peats tlie  second;  Besides  this  happy  device,  the  finslish 
and  tbe  Latin  names  give  another  o'pportanity  of  swelling 
the  page#   without  increasing  the  matter.    Thus  we  have 
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P«f dejj  CQmo99P>  pftroseGoum  and  peUogeUiiiuA  svigwte, 
p^UUoKyj  wall  pamMMTia^  apd  f aiielada  *  o£&<;i#iali9.  The 
i^$m^  sHUl  ba^  be«B  abowa  ia  tbe  arrangemeat  of  ,vbe  Ma* 
umy^  If  a  oHMcte  das  happened  Ao  receive  4>^Eefwt  x^avsm 
fisod  idiQereol  aHthora^  iosftead  of  ooticiDg  the  cirqaaifttiKicef 
(if  netful)  uoder  the  most  approved  oame^  each  svnoo/^Ql 
very  solemuly  assumes  iu  place  la  its  alphabetici)  order. 
Take  as  aa  illusUatioQ  th^  five  following  successive  articling; 
^  Pectioalis  (so  naved  from  its  arisiog  from  the  pecUn  or 

?Mfi)  the  pactio^us  of  Albiaus;  &c.  Pectioati  muscuU ; 
atioffitts ;  see  Paetiaalis.  Pectoralis,  see  Pectoral  is  miyor* 
Peotoralis  m^or ;  (pectarulU  ;  from  f  actus,  the  breastj^  the 
ptectoralia  of  AlbiBiis ;  Sec'  EyeQ  different  modes  of  spell- 
ing have  been  made  to  contribute  to  tbe  same  goodly  pur- 
|K>9e  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  -Volume.  Thus  we  see 
Cidix,  and  Calyj:^  in  two  articles.  Cambogia,Gattai  Gam- 
bMea,  and  GambQfi;ia,  furnish  three. 

These .  little  booK-making  artifices^  paltry  as  they  are» 
flight  hiiW.ever  be  overlooked  as  one  of  the  regular  tricks 
of  Uie  irade^  if  they  wei:^  counterbalanced  by  t&  value  of 
tbe  ipore  important  and  essential  materials  ;  i^  in  marketing, 
the  good  housewife  is  contented  if  she  ean  purchase  what 
Uie  wtabes  of  {H^ime  meat,  {o  take  a  quantity  of  bggcr 
ioi9 the  bargain*.  But  we  cannot  Yealiy  m^e  this  aUow- 
aoce;  for  the  prime  pieces  are  9Q  few,  and  the  /og^er  s0l  Jarge^ 
Ibat  we  are  forced  to  go  to  market  elsewhere.  In  truths 
iDanyof  the  most  important  articles  are  made  of  materials 
Beariy  obsolete ;  the  best  authorities  areoften  entirely  ovei^ 
looked  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  tbe  modes 
of  treatment  most  approved  in  modern  practiced,  will  be 
completely  disappointed*  . ^^        . 

We  would  not  have  hazarded  this  assertion,  if  we  had  not 
je^ao^ined  several  articles  with  qonsider^ble  attention;  leav- 
ing made  it,  it  is  inci^mben^  on  us  to  corroborate^U  by  an 
example  or  two. 

:  CqUm  JPfeto^witii.^Aft^  adei^rintipn,  to  whicb  Wi^jNave 
Of^'obj^etion,.and  a  few  remarks  op  fbe  effects  of  co^u^op  le- 
msdies,  we  afsegrav^y  to|d  that  *  the  balsam  of  Peru  a^  pre- 
i^ibed  by  Syd/enhaip,  baa,iifitb  gei^^e  pu/gati ve$,  opiates,  aa4 
JOme;4r9p«!.of  the  hotter  essential  oils,  continued  to  pe  the  me- 
^tcioei  coipoAonly  ei^ployed  in  this  disease,  tUl  a^spec^fic  was 
fiiibbsbed  by  I)r.  JUopel  CbamImB,  of  South  Cvpljna*' 
7hia  ^jAflcj^  '  i#  pr^p^ed  ia  the  following  wi>y  ,* 


'  R  Cupfi  vitriolatip— ftr.  vjuj. 
AqiuB  distillate— ^  yiij^ 
>ti9ce|fiatsolutio. 
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*  Tbe  doie  \i  a  wine-glassfol^  given  ftutftig^  for  nine  stc- 
eessive  mornings/  Would  not  tbe  poorcouatry  prtetltioDer, 
cdled  to  the  assistance  of  a  neignbonring  plomberj  think 
himself  happy  in  the  disCbvery  oTx\ih  ipceific ;  and  in  admi- 
nistering it,  on  the  authority  of  his  Edinburgh  Medical  Dic- 
tionary, conceive  that  he  was  treatmg  his  patient,  agrtea^ 
hljf  to  the  doctrintt  of  CtUlen,  Monro,  Hunter^  t'ordyce,  and 
other  modern  teachers  in  London  and  Edinburghf  bow 
could  he  suspect  that  he  was  using  a  remedy,  wbich  bas 
never  gained  any  credit  among  British  practitioners,  and neg^ 
.lecting  a  well-known  and  approved  mode  of  treatra^nt,which 
is  as  successful  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  disease  so  contuma- 
cious, but  of  which  he  will  not  receive  the  most  distant  glim 
mering  from  the  work  before  ns } 

Scarlatina.  This  is  a  disease  which  would  receive  from 
writers  zealous  to  instruct  their  readers  and  to  serve  the- 
public,  a  sti-lct  and  critical  attention.  But  tbearticleon  tbe 
aubjett  bears  every  internal  mark  of  having  been  •  written  at 
least  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  tract  of  Dr.  Withering 
is  the  latest  which  is  noticed.  The  practice  of  the  cold  a^ 
fusion,  which  was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Currie  in  thia  fever,  tbe 
use  of  purgatives  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Hamiltoti,  tbe  use  of 
the  acids  in  suppressine  the  contagion,  tbe  other  proposals 
^biob  have  been  made  for  the  same  important  purpose,  are  idl 
passed  over  in  profound  silence* 

'Cancer*  Wben  a  inaligaant  schirrus  or  warty  excreseenca  has 
l^roc^iied  to  a  period  of  ulctration,  attended  with  a  constant  sense 
of  ardent  pain,  is  irregular  in  its  ^gure  and  presents  an  unequal 
surface ;  if  it  discharge  sordid^  saoious,  or  foetid  matter ;  thp  ^^8^ 
of  the  sore  being  thick,  indurated,  and  often  exquisitely  painful, 
aometimes  inverted,  at  other  times  retorted  ;  and  should  the  ulcer 
in  its  progress  be  frequently  attended  with  haemorrhages,  in  con- 
sequence of  serosion  of  blood-vessels,  there  will  be  little  haxard  of  a 
mistake  in  calling  it  a  cancer  or  cancerous  ulcer/ 

Doubtless  this,  except  in  rare  cases,  is  sufBciently  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use,  since  when  the  disease'bas 
proceeded  ao  far,  there  can  be  no  difliculty  in  distin|;oisbiiig 
it ;  and  unfortunately,  very  little  ntility  likewise,  since  it  ia 
quite  past  the  power  of  surgery.  The  point  of  true  impor- 
tance is  to  djstingui^ih  it  in  its  incipient  stages ;  and  ontfais, 
neither  in  this  article>  nor  in  that  of  ftchirrhns,  do  wenfeet 
with  any  satisfaction.  We  are  soon  after  informed  th^t  tbe 
hard  chords,  which  are  fonnd  to  extend  themselves  in  difife- 
rent  directions  from  the  principal  tumour,  and  firom  which 
the  name  of  canetr  is  derived,  are  nothiiijj  mpre  thm  in* 
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flamed  and  hardened  absorbent  vessels.  This  is  a  gross  error» 
and  tbe  more  inexcasable  as  Dr.Baillie's  accurate  dissectiont 
of  tbe  cancerous  induration  have  been  so  man^  years  before 
the  public.  But  they  are  complete  nonentities  to  our  tvf //- , 
informed  andscicuiific  editors.  In  like  manner  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Home,  and  the  accurate  anatomical  arrangement  of 
Mt.  Aberneth^,  are  wholly  passed  over  snb  ulcntio* 

'  In  the  cbenucal  department  we  meet. with  the  same  marks 
<^ignoraDoe,  or  to  speak,  we  vbelievcj  more  correctly,  the 
articles  have  been  almost  entirely  copied  from  an  older 
work,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  correct  errors,  or  in* 
Iroduce  recent  discoveries.  One  of  the  first  of  the  chemicai 
articles  abundantly' proves  this*  Alum  is  the  one  we  allude 
to.  It  has  been  proved  (we  believe  ten  years  ago  at  least) 
by  Vlauqueltn  and  Chaptai,  that  alkaline  matter  (either  pot* 
ash  or  ammonia)  is  essential  to  the  composition  of  afum.. 
Tbe  common  alum  of  commerce  is  usually,  strictly  speaking, 
a  8uper*>sulphate  of  argil  (or  alumine)  and  potash.  So  far 
indeed  our  editors  are  not  wholly  in  the  dark,  having  found 
the  name  sulphas  alumina  acidulus  eumpotassa,  in  the  £din« 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia.  But  here  their  learning  ends.  The 
method  proposed  by  Bergman,  and  an  old  one  by  Chaptal^ 
are  tbe  only  processes  they  are  acquainted  with  for  prepare 
iog  this  salt;  processes  which  it  is  well  known  are  essentially 
defective.  In  another  article  under  the  same  letter  A,  we 
meet  with  a  gross  blunder  : 

^  The  arsenical  acid  saturated  with  ammonia^  and  duly  evapo« 
rated,  forms  a  salt  crystallized  in  rhomboides ;  which  when  urged  by 
beat,  loses  first  its  water  of  crysiallizationy  then  its  alkali,  and  is  re* 
solved  into  a  vitrious  mass.' 

The  truth  is  that  in  this  experiment  white  arsenic  sublimes 
copiously,  the  ammonia  being  decomposed,  and  effecting  a 
partial  reduction  of  the  arsenic  acid. 

The  pharmaceutical  part  is  such  as  can  be  obtained  from 
any  dispensatory. 

Had  our  strictures  on  this  compflation  been  in  proportion' 
to  the  ralue  we  set  up^n  it,  we  should  liave  dismissed  it  in 
three  lines.  But  we  have  thought  it  a  piece  of  justice  to  the 
*public,«that  those  who  are  willing  to  put  themselves  to  the  ex^ 
pence  of  purchasing  two  thick  quarto  volumes,  sbouM  not 
fee  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  heavy 
load  of  pages  with  which  they  are  proposing  to  encumber 
their  shelves.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  tnis  Dictionary 
is  without  valuable' matter.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the 
editors  of  these  volumes  have  contributed  a  single  line  to 
any  that  may  be  justly  so  denominated. 
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AftT,  Kll'-^A  SappfemetU  to  the  ^  PrmeHtal  Se&mmMp,^ 
*  mtk  an  JpptndtXy  &y  RkhiirA  Hmll  Gower,   AvUhor  of 
the  Practicml  Scomansiip,  andformarli/  in  the  Service  of 
tk€  East  India  CompoMf.    Mswm«Q.     1807. 

IN  a  oottQtrj  whose  prosperity  and  eyen  palely  dff 
.peoci  OQ  iicr  maritime  superiority,  any  work  which  tends 
to.  improve  our ,  naval  architecture,  aod  to  c.ommniMc^t^ 
to  our  ships  qualities  in  wbieh  ibey  are  at  preseat  de^ 
ckne^  to  rendler  the  construciioD  less  ezpeasive,  ao^i.t^ 
angmeat  both  ibeir  vdocity  aad  streoglh,  oiust  be  r^;arde4 
aft  m  work  of  great  interesl  aod  importance.  We  know  tba 
prejudices  which  there  are  In  favour  of  the  old  Ixodes  of 
natal  mecfaantsm,  and  how  much  they  are  strengthened  in 
il«  couotry  by  the  recoiiection  of  the  glorious  result^  witli  ' 
vbicb  that  mode  has  been  so  abundantly  aasooiaAed*  Bl4 
we  cannot  suppose  that  ship-building  has  yet  reached  1(4 
highest  point  of  perfection ;  and  we  think  that  the  iqgeniom 
and  reflecting  author  of  the  present  performance  has  nrov<4 
by  incontestable  arguments  that  it  is  susceptible  of  fartbet 
improvements.  Mr.  Gower  i^  not  a  visionary  theorist  in 
naval  arcbitecture,  for  he  has  formed  no  theory  which  be 
has  not  put  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  he  has  ^Ht 
atructed  a  vessel  caHed  the  Trasmt,  on  the  principles  whiclt 
he  recommends.  This  vessel  fully  answered  the. moat  saqtr 
3^uine  expectations  of  the  contriver ;  for  it  was  never  8iir« 
passed  in  celerity  of  motion^  nor  in  facility  of  management. 
Tlie  volume  which  Mr.  Gower  has  here  presented  to  thej 
public^  contains  so  much  useful  matter,  that  we  shall  niake 
no  apology  for  presenting  the  reader  with  a  brief  analysis 
^  the  cootentpL 

The  first  tfaci  relates  to  ^e  construction  of  ships,  and 
•bows  the  incompetency  of  vessels  to  perform  tbj^ta^  ' 
|Khieh  seamen  woold  willingly  impose  upon  thenu  This 
is  proved  to  arise  from  the  perplexed  and  gigantic  stmcti^ 
'of  jthe  masts  imd  riggings  the  immense  and  complioqted 
mass  of  which  destroys  the  fabric  of  the  bull,  produoea  iiymr 
sat i^le  misfortunes,  pre vaqts  that  9i,mplicity  of  which  s^am^in*  * 
sAiip.  is  susceptible,  and  impedes  the  velpcity  ^f  the  vaasesjU 
7bis,  as  he  proves  very  satis&qtorily  by  meai|s  of  i»  dia- 
•^»m>  Aiay,  with  a  be^miog  wind,  exceed  the  velffpiiy  9^ 
the  wind ;  find  be  then  emphatically  obs^yei. 


velocity  of  tbo  wind !  Indeed, 
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we  Ticw  tbe  complication  of  tho  machinery  of  a  diip,  it  u  nalvral 
t^  exclaimy  ^^  how  is  it  poisiUe  for  so  htsavjr  and  perpleitqg  a  <:on« 
tmance  io  be  iqofed  and  manosuTred  with.ei^e  and  oipeditio^  t*^ 
witi)  the  wind  on,  and  before  the  beam,  each  rope,  mast,  yard,  and 
boom,  each  foot  of  oTerlapping  canvass,  is  a  drawback  ^o  its  speed; 
and  jet,  of  these  there  are  abundance^  so  heaped  together,  that  tbo' 
machjocry  of  a  sKip  may  be  considered  as  the  medly-compositioa 
of  many  minds,  without  regard  to  system.' 

He  next  notices  the  improper  shape  of  vessels  for  naval 
pui^oses;  and  shews  the  weakness  of  their  formatSon^ not- 
withstanding the  apparent  strength  from  the  immensity  of 
timber  employed  in  composing  their  hulls.  From  the  fore- 
going alignments  he  draws  this  general  concrusion  respecting 
the  sailing  of  vessels  : 

^  Talcing  a  comparatire  view  of  the  sailing  of  vessels,  this  gene* 
ral  conclusion  may  be  drawn  :  that  howeyer  badly  they  may  saif, 
yet  all  will  make  their  passage,  if  you  gire  them  time,  and  the  wiod 
•continue  fair :  but  if  the  wind  become  fouf,  and  blow  so  strong  at* 
to  bring  the  swift  and  slow  equally  under  low  canvas,  the  proud 
and  loTty  frigate  has  no  better  chance  of  a  quick  passage  than  th« 
dullest  sailing  merchantman  ;  because,  under  these  circumstances. 
an  must  inevitably  go  to  leeward. 

*  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  all  vessels  are  certain  of  making  a 
passage,  if  the  wind  continue  fair,  but  that  none  can  perform'tt  If 
the  wind  blow  strong  in  a  foul  direction,  surely,  to  construct  such 
a  vessel  as  will  make  its  passage  with  contrary  winds,  is^a  ^t  sub. 
ject  of  inquiry  for  the  philosophic  mind,  and  worthy  the  patronage 
of  a  great  maritime  nation !' 

The  author  then  gives  the  leading  features  of  his  oew« 
invented  fonr-chasted  vessel^  tiie  Transit,  with  reasons  for 
lier  peculiar  oonslruction  in  hull 'and*  rigging;  and^  in  a 
prospectus  of  her  qualities,  he  exhibits  such  as  must  render 
iailii|g«  simple^  tafe^  and  expeditious,  without  being  subject^ 
to  the  various  delays  and  acqident^  which  arise  from  the 
complex  machinery  of  a  common  ship. 

We  haife  next  a  brief  hbtory  ofthe  Transit,  from  her  launch^ 
which  we  have  perused  with  mterest,  and  which  weparticu- 
kirly  vcGuQimeDd  to  the  perusal  of  ihose  who  entertain  any 
ik»uht&«efl[iec«ingthe  practicability  of  Mr.  G^wex's  improved 
aeiieiD€  of  naval  architecture.  In  this  partpf  the  work  the 
aotbor  lietatls  a  trial  of  velocity  which  took  place  between  the 
Transit  and  the Osprey  sloop  o^*  war  ;  tbeTransit  outsailed  her 
adversary  in  every  direction,  with  every  degree  of  wind,  in 
oalm  and  in  boisterous  weather,  so  that  the  Captain  of  the 
jpsprey  was  almost  led  t!>  think  thai  he  had.  to  contend  with* 
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a  devil  under  sml.  This  trial  was  iMlttoted  hf  the  express 
deiire  of  the  autlior's  old  n]a8iers(the  East  iDoia  Company) 
with  a,  view  to  serve  him  by  the  parchaseof  theTransit^  as 
an  East  India  packet,  provided  her  ceJerity  surpassed  that 
of  her  competitor.  Go  his  return  from  this  triumphant 
cruise,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, ^ho  were  probably  deceived  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  certain  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  old 
'  mumpsimus'  of  snip-building,  took  hardly  any  further  no- 
tice of  the  author.  This  circumstance  be  thus  jocosely  re*, 
ktes: 

*  Not  hearing  from  the  East  India  Company,  after  patiently 
waiting,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  on  the  30th  of  July)  at- 
tended at  the  East-lndia  House.  There  he  spent  the  day  in  walk* 
iog  in  the  passage,  and  making  ineffectaal  efforts  to  gain  the  notice 
and  an  audience  of  the  Chairman. 

^  In  the  evening,  whilst  reiatiog  the  history  of  the  cruise  with 
the  Osprey,  and  remarking  on  this  seeming  neglect  of  the  Chairman, 
to  a  jocose  opticiao,  then  living  near  the  India-house, — but  now  no 
morer-^tbe  optician  begged  leave  to  obs^erve,  ^Hhat  the  image  which 
had  been  seen  of  a  patron  iu  the  person  of  the  Chairman,  mi^^t  prove 
no  other  than  ah  optical  illusion,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
my  returning  to  the  Transit,  instead  of  rbking  the  loss  of  convoy, 
and  of  getting  into  trouble  by  dancing  attendance  on  fanciful 
images  at  the  lndia.house." — It  should  seem,  that  the  optician  was 
a  prophet ,  for  the  inventor  n^rer  set  eyes  on  the  Chairman  after* 
wnrds  !• 

After  proving  the  Transit  highly  qualified  ibr  dispatch, 
for  trade,  and  warfare,  the  tract  concludes  with  a  body  of 
independent  evidence,  which  proves  beyond  possibility  of 
refutation  that  the  vessel  does  possess  all  the  nautical  ad*, 
vantages  which  are  enumerated  in  the  prospectus. 

The  second  tract  relates  to  several  instruments  or  logs  of 
the  author's  invention,  the  better  to  effect  the  junt  admea* 
surement  of  a  ship's  way  through  the  water,  in  theintro* 
ductory  pages  the  author  shews  the  imperfection  of  the 
common  log,  yel  proves  the  value  of  the  instrument^  on 
approaching  the  land,  in  gloomy  weather.  The  just  confi- 
dence uf  navigators  in  nautical  astronomy,  will  not  cause 
them  to  throw  the  log  aside  as  useless.  Mr.  Gower  describes 
to  us  the  general  dearth  of  nautical  skill  among  seamen^ 
arising  partly  from  the  want  of  education,  and  partly  from 
ike  ship-owners,  whose  sordid  parsimony  prevents  them  from 
supplying  their  ships  with  charts  and  good  instruments  for 
tbenavig4ition  of  their  vessels.    On  this  head  he  says^ 
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^  To  cqre  this  perniciotis  orersiflit,  so  diostrons  to  ths  lires  of 
flMmeB,  and  iiyurious  to  the  indurer, — it  wovhi  b^  poiiey  id  tho 
underwriUrf,  to  declioe  all  risk  on  snck  Tessels  m  were  aot  iihe. 
xalljr  found  in  cbarta  and  iustfumeots  of  navigation.* 

He  then  relates  the  followiDg  anecdote  to  prove  thq  little 
attention  that  is  paid  to  navigation  ; 

<  In  the  year  1780,  he  sailed  out  to  the  East-Indies,  with  a  large 
coDi^oy,  commaDjded  hy  Commodore  Johnson .-^In  the  fleet  were 
several  transports  and  victuallers,  who,  unacquainted  wiih  naviga« 
tion  and  the  nature  of  so  dist^int  a  voyage,  were  poorly  pirQvided 
with  charts  and  instruments.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  one 
of  them,  well  known  to  our  second  officer,  waisictnally  possessed 
only  of  an  unadjusted  quadrant^  and  a  MoorU  Navigation  ;  with* 
out  a  single  chart,  save  the  little  map  contained  in  that  work, 
comprehending  the  coast  between  £ngIaQd  and  Madeira. 

<  For  an  instant,  let  us  imagine  the  state  of  a  vessel  so  circum- 
stanced, and  alone — adrift  in  the  pathless  ocean — the  centre  of  an 
extended  circle — without  a  guide  to  direct  it,  or  a  real  object  to 
pursue !— Hope  views  the  wished-for  land  in  some  false-resembling 
cloud,n-the  ship  bears-u)^,  with  rapid  course,  to  join  the  welcome 
shore: — but,  alas!  she  follows  it  In  vain  ;  for  soon  the  gladdening 
view,  losing  itself  upon  the  sight,  is  all  dispersed  in  air,  leaving  the 
Tessel  to  every  appearance  where  she  was, — yet  still  within  the'cen- 
tre  of  a  fleeting  circle,  who&e  boundary  can  never  be  approached  ! 
.  ^  The  state  of  this  unguided  vessel,  in  the  year  1780,  was  surely 
inferior  to  the  one  commanded  by  the  reflecting  mind  of  Chris  to- 
pher  Columbus,  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century  I* 

The  remainder  of  this  introduction  felateslo  the  slate  of 
navigation   in    tbe    royal   navy,    fur  the  iuiproveuaeut  ot . 
which  the  author  throws  out  some  useful  bints. 
'  Tbe  first  log  which  is  mentioned  in  this  tract>  is  termed 
a  water  log,   by  which  the  distance  sailed  may  be  ascer*  . 
tainedby  the  running  out  of  a  Jet  of  water,  with  a  velo- 
city proportioned   to  the  sailing  of  tl^e  vessel.    Thi«  con- 
trivance  alone  is  sufficient  to    prove  that   the  author   is 
a  lover  of  iimplicity.     Tbe    other  legs   are    highly   de- 
serving   of   attention.       They    combine    great  ingenuity 
of  contrivance^  with  great  diversity  in  tbe  practical  appli^ 
cation. 

The  third  tract  in  tbe  work  is  opoo^marioe  surveying. 

Tbe  second  consideration  in  this  tract  is  a  simplification 
9f  the  mode  whereby  to  protract  for  tbe  relative  position 
of  any  station,  by  means  of  two  aoglee  formed  by-  three 
objects  wjio^  position  and  distance  with  respect  to  each 
atbcr,  hf^t  b^o  previously  determined^  mod  placed  opoa 
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the  p«per  ioleoikd  for  the  roqgb  tarvey.  For  the  waol  of 
mich  BimpIiBcalioHi  ihb  uio^t  valuable  problem  io  ibelaod 
and  more  periicttlarly  the  marine  saryeyor,  has  hitfaerio  been 
practised  only  by  a  few ;  but  we  ins$t  the  light  now  throiftt 
upon  this  problem  by  the  author^  will  cause  it  to  be  more 
generally  practised. 
The  tract  concludes  with  the  following  remarks  : 

^  The  reflecting  seaman  must  ever  consider  it  a  melancholy  cir. 
cumstance,  that  the  art  of  hydrography,  which  so  materially  re- 
gards the  lives  of  sailors,  and  the  safety  of  commerce,  shoulo  still ' 
remain  so  perfectly  neglected,  in  this  leading  maritime  country* 
At  the  present  day  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  attained  only  a 
lough  outline  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  This  may  very  weil  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  closet ;  but  the  navigator,  .who,  not  mentally, 
but  absolutely  visits  each  part  of  the  earth,  requires  both  detail  and 
correctness  of  position,  In  the  representation  o(  coasts  and  har- 
bours. How  comfortable  for  him  would  it  be,  i^  in  the  time  of 
imminent  danger,  he  was  fortunately  possessed  of  the  pilotage  of 
some  leeward  port !  How  gladly  would  he  then  seek  shelter  from 
the  impending  danger !  But  he  is,  unhappily,  without  the  means  of 
information :— and  correct  surveys,  and  correct  tables  of*  latitude 
and  longitude,  are  not  to  be  expected  until  hydrography  and  na« 
vigation  be  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  state. 

*  To  guard  the  life  of  the  seaman, and  to  give  safety  to  commerce, 
IS  the  bounden  duty  of  every  nation  dependent  on  navigation  for 
its  support.  Schools  should  be  established,  under  the  authority  of 
a  board  of  scientific  men  and  seamen,  wherein  the  science  of  hy. 
drography  and  navigation  should  be  taught ;  and  were  these  schools,* 
or  (oileges,  founded  on  the  shores  of  intricate  harbours,  it  would 
allow  the  students  the  means  of  acquiring  much  practical-informa. 
tlon,  whereby  the  more  ingenious  would  become  fit  to  conduct 
hydrographical  surveys,  and  might  be  tenned  hydrographers  ; 
while  the  generality  would  be  capable  of  attending  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  ships,  under  the  term  of  navi<;ators,  and  be  fit  persons  to 
supply  the  office  alluded  to  in  page  107. 

^  Tite  same  scientific  board  should  attend  also  to  the  equipment 
of  vessels,  on  a  plan  suited  to  marine^urveying,  and  io  the  dts* 
)»atchii)g  them  with  hydrographers  to  explore  and  survey,  tet, 
thre  more  frequented »  and  afterwards  the  lattermost,  ).>arts  of  tko 
utobe;  — and  the  surveys  thus  obtained  shoi^ld  be  published  luuler 
the  authority  of  such  board.  A  proceeding  io  this  effect  woi^id, 
hi  time,  do  away  thenefarious  practice  of  manufacturing  sea^charts 
hy  means  of  plagiarism,  hcar.say  and  fancy.  These,  certainly,  by 
rhc'rr  externa!  neatness  recommend  them  to  a  puTchascr.'—but,  Ip  I 
ht  the  sequel,  they  betray  their  owner,— they  bewilder,  atid  leil' 
him  to  sbrp wreck  and  destruction  1'^ 

The  fourth  tract  describes  an  optical  in8tnimeDtiDv^Die4> 
bv  the  author,  >^hicb  is  applicable  to  (he  meosuralion  9f 
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dislaivces,  by  Bhnply  I4khig.  otie  aUgle^  witboot  the  inter* 
position  of  a  measuried  base  upon  the  grotrnd. 

The  fifth  tract  ejcplftins  a  mode  whereby  the  height  6f  a 
f  essel's  nrast  n)fiy  be  applied  as  a  base  )ioe  to  determine 
thedistaacesof  objects  which  are  situated  within  the  circle 
of  the  sensible  horizon. 

We  have  been  highljr  gratified  by  the   pernsal  of  thes^ 
tracts^     which    are    written  in   a  plain     and  unaffected 
style.    They  evince  a  mind  capable  of  embodyir 
matical   truth    in   the  most    practical  form ;   the 
much  novel  information,  which  is  of  singular   ii 
to  this  maritime  countrv,  and  in   short  they  are 
adapted  'to  promote    the  too  mu9h   neglected 
'  navigation  and  hydrography.' 


Art.  XIII. — A  short  Address  to  the  most  R^vereud^ind  Ho^ 
nourablc  Wi/liam,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland^  recom"' 
mendatory  of  some  Commutation  or  Modification  of  the 
Tythes  of  that  Country;  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Irish  Church'.  By  the  Rev:  H,  B,  Dudley, 
Chancellor  and  Prebendary  of  Perm,  li.  6d,  Cadell 
a/i/iDavies.     1803* 

iTHIS  is  a  sensible  pamphlet ;  nnd  well ,  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Mr.  B.  Dudley's  project  for  tbo» 
abolition  of  tythes  in  Ireland  is  as  follows  : 

^  Let  the  t\/thes  of  Ireland^  as  well  impropriate,  as  clerical,  ba 
nccurateiyralued  by  commissioners  under  parliamentary  auibority, 
(due  consideration  being  oreviously  taken  of  all  unsettled  mod  uses, 
aiKl  allowance  made  for  tnc  probable  change  of  lands  from  pastur-. 
age  to  tillagtf)  so  as  to  ascertain  the  existing  annual  value  of  tha 
tythis  of  all  lands,  fkc,  in  each  parish  or  union,  to  be  laid  as  a 
rent  charge  thereon. 

^  Let  these  estimates  of  annual  value  be  calculated  into  a  sale^blf 
perpiiuity,  aftd  be  made  reiieemable  by  purchase  within  a  time  IIm 
roJted,  by  the  respective  land-proprietors  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  ■ 
such  perpetuity  of  rent  charge  to  be  disposed  of  by  public  sale,  xa 
hJct;  manner  as  the  lani  tax  of  England  bds  recently  been  alienated' 
from  the  crown. 

*  Jn  any  case  where  the  purchase  money  may  not  reach  the  full 
amount  of  the  estimated  value  in  perpetuity,  the  same  to  be  made 
good  out bf  any  surplusage  arUing  from  other  sales  of  tythes,  in 
which  the  produce  may  exceed  the  commissioner:)'  valuation  ;  or 
be  nationally  provided  for  by  the  Irish  treasury.  The  amount  of 
all  such  sttlci  in  perpetuity  to  be  appropriated    to  the  purchase  oi 
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freehold  lancbit  orlaiHltto  bscoM  IteAM  Q^tbe-{»ropertyi  and  im 
be  annexed  to  tbe  diarcb  for  ever. 

^Whertver  suiikienf  landt  cannorconvemeiitly  be  obtained  withiw, 
tbe  parish  or  union,  otbvr  lands  to  be  purcbaaed  in  any  district  ot 
barony  most  contiguous  theretov 

^  Tbe  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  t^tha  to  remain  upon  the  lands,  and 
to  be  leiried  upon  tbe  proprietor,  until  the  coanmutation  for  the 
whole  parish,  or  union^  is  completed.'-^ 

But  would  not  tbe  caiivefsion  of  tyllies  into  landed  eatatea 
have  the  mischievous  eflbct  of  throwing  so  much  land  into 
mortmain— a  species  of  tenure^  which  is  in  general  highly 
unfavourable  to  agricultural  improvement?  Would  it  not  tend 
to  produce  an  unfavourable  charge  in  the  character  of  the 
clergy  r  Would  not  the  instructor  of  the  people  be  merged 
in  the  cultivator  of  the  soil?  But  still  we  think  Mr.  & 
Dtidley's  remarks  on  the  subject  highly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. At  any  rate  they  establish  this  fact^  that  tome  alterution 
in  the  present  tything  system  of  Ireland  is  essential  to  tbe 
property  of  the  estabfishment,  to  the  harmony  of  the  people, 
and  the  safety  of  the  state.  We  shall  not  venture  to  suggest 
any  plan  in  lieu  of  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  B, 
Dudley;  but  we  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  ere 
long  provide  a  remedy,whrch  without  diminishing  the  income 
of  the  clergy^  will  effectually  appease  those  animosities  which 
the  collection  of  tythes  at  present  foments  between  them  and 
their  parisliioners,  while  it  communicates  to  the  est'ablish- 
ra^Dt  more  extertial  respectability  and  more  internal  peace. 
We  are  convinced,  with  the  intelligent  dnthor  of  this  patn* 
phlety  that  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue,  is  destructive  of  the  moral  tndsjor  whicli  it  waf  de* 
sigMd;  and  that  whatever  al^ration  the  legislature  tnay 
thipk  it  wise  to  introduce,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  containing 
lesb  evils  than  the  present  mode.  We  know  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  are  still  advocates  for  the  divine,  right  of 
prthes,  and  who  will  be  eager  to  exclaim  against  any  change, 
in  that  ancient  mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy  as  a  sacri- 
legions  Violation.  *But  though  we  are  friends,  and  warm 
friends,  to  ah  ecclesiastical  establishment,  a9  a  mqral  iiutrhf 
tion,  we  think  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  mil  of  the  Mtutt ; 
consequently,  that  the  legislature  may,  without  any  profa- 
nation of  what  is  sacred,  or  any  dereliction  of  what  is  Just, 
make  such  alterations  in  the  property,  in  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  constitution  of  the  churchy  as  are  deemed  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  be^t  accom  mod  tinted  to  i\m 
varying  circumstances  of  the  times.  If  the  ecclesiastical 
syitem  may  not  be  modified  by  tbe  acts  of  the  legislature^ 
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ivhat  gnill  must  attai^h  to  the  legislature  of  fctriner  times? 
Has  not  the  property  of  the  charch  been  successively  enjoyed 
by  Catholic  and  Protestant^ 'by  CaUinist  and  Arminian  ? 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  B.  Dudley  oflFers  for  the  adoption 
of  his  plan  are  these;  ^ 

*  I.  Because  it  ^oes  the  necessary  length  of  setting  this  perplex- 
ing question  of  tithes  at  rest  for  ever. 

'  II.  Because,  unlike  the  practical  operation  of  othrr  modes,  it 
leaves  no  opening  for  pecuniary  titigntion,  the  mo^^t  l^aneful  of  all 
.disputes  between  the  clergy,  anJ  thi'ir  pari!»hioncrs. 

*  HI.  Because  it  would  be  found  a  measure  of  facility  in  Ireland^ 
though  not  in  England  \  the  former  country  having  ejftensivc  tracts' 
of  land  at  all  times  applicable  to  such  commuiatuui  :  and  becauite 
such  an  appropriation  would  afford  further  n;itional  advantage,  by 
opening  a  new  ai^d  extensive  source  of  indubtry,  and  agrjcultural 
improvement. 

*  IV.  Because  it  would  render  the  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
and  their  parishioners,   respectably   indepen<lent    of  e^tch    other; 
enabling  the  one  to  enjoy  their  revenues  without  deterioration,  and  ' 
relievhig  the  other  from  the  merciless  visitations  of  middlemen  and 
their  dependents.-T- 

< — It  would  afford  to  the  suggester  of  thi$  slight  project,  and  to  all 
who  wish  the  prosperity  of  /re/aa(f,  very  sincere  satisfaction  to  see 
a  more  effectual  and  practical  node  pointed  out,  and  speedily 
adopted.  Doubts  have  been  started,  whether, under  any  raodificationf 
the  humble  occupier  of  the  soil  would  not  soon  be  deprived  of  any 
advantage  resulting  from  it,  by  a  more  than  proportionate  rise  of  his 
rant.  But  no  such  speculations  will  influence  the  minds  of  those  who 
jrightly  feel  it,  either  as  a  moral  obligation  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  a  , 
distressed  country,  6r  as  a  religious  duty  to  exonerate  the  church 
from  the  charge  of  a  people's  oppression.  The  late  bishop  of 
CloynCf  although  the  stern  opposer  of  any  commutation  of  tythes^ 
admits  under  all  his  zeal  for  their  inviolability,  that  ^^  the  salus 
populi  must  be  the  supremalex  ;  neither,"  says  he,  **  dol  question' 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  make  alterations:  but  until  an  hU  ' 
teration  shall  have  been  made  by  the  fupreme  authority,  neither 
the  Crown,  nor  one  of  the'  Houses  of  Parliament,  much  les$  any 
fellow  subject,  can  deprive  the  clergyman  of  his  right,  which  is  a 
freehold.*'  No  one ,  would  be  unreasonable  enough  to  assert,  or 
suppose,  that  any  other  short  of  a  complete  Icsisiative  power  could 
constitutionally  effect  such  an  alteration.  It  is  to  this  hi^^h  and 
competent  authority  alone  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  arc  now 
about  to  sue  for  some  interposition,  that  may  equitably  modify  the, 
present  system  oi  tythes  ;  and  every  liberal  roiod  will  join  in  the 
.  general  solicitude  for  success  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition.  What- 
ever the  enemies  of  their  country  may  advance  for  the  purposci.pf 
delusion,  relief  from  the  harassing  system  oityth<s,  and  the  increaHinj; 

Eressure  of  exor6iranr  ren^f,  is  the  real  er;i/7nci;m/ion   on   whjch   the 
tarts  of  the  Irish  people  are  principally  ixed/ 
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AUT.  XIV. — The  State  of  Britain  abroad  and  at  homt$ 
in  the  eventful  Year  1808.  ,i^  an.  EngtishmoH  of  no 
Forty. 

IN  p.  4,  the  author  says,  ^  Ao  upstart,  >pi^ii)S:iD^  a&  it 
were  from  the  bosom  of  oblmoo,  has  been  dbcbsed  by. 
THE  WISDOM  OF  OMtijpoTBNCE,  to  scQurae  the  iniquHietof 
mankind*    This  language  is  very  geoeral^  held  respectiotf 
Buonaparte.     We  have   heard  it  employed   even    by  p*« 
Otis    ministerialists.      But  it   appears    to    us  to  be  dan- 
gerous and   absurd.      For  if  Buonaparte  be  thus  appoint- 
ed    to  scourge   the   nalioiis   bj'   the   wisdom  of  Omnip^ 
icnccy  to  fight  against  him,  must  ^e  to  fight  against  God. 
If  we  allow  the  principle,  we  canpot  logically   deny  tbtf 
consequences.     If  Buonaparte  be  instrumental  in  executing 
the  wise  and  beneficent  purposes  of  Providence,  we  ^ught 
lo  rejoice  at  his  successes,  to  exult  over  the  downfall  of 
bis  enemies,  to  applaud  the  measures  of  his  government^  and 
in  short  to  submit  not  only  without  reluctance  but  wfth  per- 
fect submission  to  bis  tyranaic  sway.      But  those,  who^ 
like  some  sects  of  christians,  allow  two  principles,  whicb 
are  supposed  to  have  an  almost  equal  influence  in  bumaa 
af{air<»,  may  with  much  more  cogency  of  argument,   ascribe 
the  actions  of  Buonaparte,  to  the  malicious  instigation  of 
the  devil,   than  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  direction  of  tb# 
Deity.     But  we  think  that  kings  and  princes  are  free  agenla 
as  well  as  other  individuals ;   and  consequently   that  the 
actions  of  Buonaparte  are  as  little  subject  to  any  supernatural 
influence  as  those  of  mere  private   individuals.     Ambition 
is  his  ruling  passion, — propitious  circumstances  haveenableil 
him  to  gratify  that  passion  in  a  way  that  no  other  man  ever 
did.     But  his  success,  great  as  it  has  been,  instead  of  being 
ascribed  to  any  miraculous   interposition,  ought   rather  lo 
be  imputed  to  the  weakness,  disunion,  treachery,  and   folly 
of  his  opponents.     When  tlie  enemies  of  Buonaparte  find 
It  iiiipossiWe  to  equal  his  energy  in  the  field,  it  is  very  easy, 
in  order  to  remove  the   blame  fiom  their  Jameniable  imbe- 
cility, to  caU'in  the  agency  of  some  good  or  some  evil  spirit 
to  exlenoate  their  own  incapacity,  and  to  account  for  his 
triumphant  superiority.     It  is  not  miracles  that  have   made 
Buoiiapai-te  what  hei$;  it  is  rather  a  vigour  that  is  never 
relaxed  ;  a  vigilance  that  n*ver  sleepis  ;  a  sagncity  thnt  suf- 
fers no  favourable  circumstance  to  escape  its  observation  ; — 
that  profits  by  ihc   errors  of  its.  enemie?^^  as   much  as   the 
craft  of  its  own  slraiageuis,  and  the  ability  of  its  own  coiu- 
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binarfoB8^<— a  force  of  mind  that  ractfaer  rai&es  oipportiitiilies 
than  waits  for  their  arrival,— a  rapidity  ia  execution^  thai 
like  li^ining  oppresses  hit  &>es'  whi^  tbey  are  merge^l  ia 

iaztirjr  or  slumberiog  io  iDdolence;  aod  in  s^uM^an  iotdkctaal 
capacity  that  iottantly  seizes,  and  as  instantly  carries  i&4o 
affect^  all  ihe  possibiUtiet  of  exertion.  Ssch  is  Booas^arte ! 
I^  hit  eneoiies  rival  him  in  these  great  qualities,  and  tliea 
if  tfaay  oaonot  wither  his  iaareis,  ^ey  will  at  le^tst  put  « 
stop  to  the  farther  incvease  of  his  doteination  ;  lA  ^  jl^ 
Sittf  M^rr  bmm  ra  vagina  wnrnrbm  Xfort'^na  oBawra. 

We  have  Boi  mat  with  noch  noteiiy  of  reinark  in  ti^ 
mescbi  performaiice,  hot  the  author  appears  to  he  actaated 

'  by  gaod  inteotioas;  and  where  we  see  such  intentions,  we 
think  thai  they  go  a  great  way  towards  compensating  the 
defect  of  intellectaal  penetration. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  15. — A  Commentary/  upun  thelast  Vition ofiiePr^fAttJOmisi^ 
amtained  in  the  10th,  1 1  th  and  1 2M  Chapters,  being  a  Sequel  to  He 
Commentary  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  ; '  and  completing  thf  Autkwi's 
Explanation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel.  By  the  iletp.  Johsk 
Martin  Butt^   late  Student  of  Christ  Church  London.    Hatchard. 

iao8. 

WE  wish  tbat  divines,  who  are  appointed  by  the  stateto  bathe 
Boral  instructors  of  the  people^  would  confine  their  attention  ta  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  unravel  mysteries 
which  are  involved  in  endless  perplexity ;  and  concerning  which  th^r 
ideas  are  necessarily  vague,  indeterminate  and  ahsurd4  As  long  a^  the 
expositor  can  accommodate  the  imagery  or  the  diction  of  the  pro* 
phetjc  scriptu/esto  recent  occorrences,  or  can  adapt  thtAtathe  , 
sordid  views  of  some  sect  in  the  church  or^some  lieiction  in  the«UI% 
he  thinks  that  he  may  glory  in  the  applause  of  pious  credulity,  aod 
he  exclaims  to  all  who  will  not  listen  with  unconditional  subayi- 
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fiidn  to  kis  arbitrary.  expIanations^Procn/yO  procid  utc  ffofim ! 
I'he  use  of  clear  and  determinate  expressions  it  not  more  wanting 
in  science  than  in  theology;  foi*  if  we  examine  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  dispute  among  divines  we  shall  find  that  they  have  principally 
centered  in  dark  and  equivocal  expresfdor.s.  A  prophecy  which  has 
been  achuUly  fulfilled  may  be  easily  explained,  for  the  events  furnish 
an  irrefragable  solution,  but  a  prophecy,  which  has  not  yet  had  ita 
^  /completion,  cannot  be  accurately  solved  without  ike  aid  qfin9pira^ 
Hon,  Have  our  modem  prophecy-mongers  this  aid  i  Jf  wA  they 
.can  be  regarded  only  as  blind  leaders  of  die  blind* 

Akt.  16L— Afmarib  on  the  Dangers  wUeh  threaten  the  EHa^ 
bkihed  Religion  ;  and  on  the  Mean*  of  aicrttngthem^  in  a  Letttr 
to  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  M^.  Chanceihr  of  hU  Majut^a 
Exchequer.  By  Edward  Pearson,  B,D,  Rector  of  Rempttone, 
Nottinghamshire.    Hatchard.  Ss^Gd.    l$i)7.  * 

THOUGH  there  are  some  parts  of  this  publication  to  which  ^e 
object)  yet  there  are  more  which  we  approve.  Mai^  of  the  obser- 
vations discover  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind.  We  do  not  agree 
with  M^.  Pearson  that  *'  thetest^and  corporation  acts  are  necessary 
defences  of  thcestablishe^  religion.*'  If  a  religious  system  cannot  be 
defended  without  hypocrisy)  prevarication^  and  perjury  we  must  say  ^ 
that  it  is  not  worth  defending.  But  we  defy  Mr.  Pearson  or  any ' 
other  friend  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  to  prove  what  other 
effects  they  produce  except  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  By  the  test 
and  corporation  acts  the  most  sacred  (orms  of  religion  are  prostitu- 
ted to  the  vilest  purposes ;  and  in  this  case  the  means,  cannot  sanc- 
tify the  end ;  nor  does  the  end  reflect  atiy  thing  but  disgrace  upon 
the  means.  We  are  friends  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  ots  a 
moral  instittitioir;  but  sue])  an  institution  will  not  aSbrd  any  encou* 
Tagement  to  falsehood  and  insincerity.  We  admir«|  we  venerate 
religion  as  an  engine  of  good  ;  that  is  of  truth,  of  freedom,  and  bu- 
fuanity;  but  religion  converted  ipto  an  instrument  of^  eviJ,— of 
fraud,  cruelty*  and  oppression  is  an  object  of  our  utter  abomination. 
In  our  view  of  the  subject  religious  truth  and  political  utility  are  ncm 
ver  at  variance  ;  and  we  think  that  any  state,  in  which  an  ecclesiai. 
tical  establishment  is  found,  will  best  consult  its  permanence,  by 
considering  the  truth  of  the  established  doctrine  as  the  best  pledge 
for  the  security  and  useft«}nes8  of  the  establishment.  In  a  country 
like  this,  where  all  truths  of  all  descriptions  are  freely  canv^ssed^ 
and  where  the  torch  of  reason  is  continually  held  up  u*  discover  the 
terpentine  sinuosities  of  error, — the  unscriptural  faUehooils  and  ir- 
rational absurdities,  which  are  mingled  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  establishment,  cannot  long  remain  concealed.  But  the  effect 
oltuch  disclosure  must  naturaUy  be  mischievous  to  the  establish** 
ment ;  for  though credqlity  and  Ignorance  may  cherish  falsehood  and 
absurdity,   yet  no  persons  ever  respect  or  Jove  what  they  l^noW  to 
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be  contrary  to  rc&ionand  to  truth.  Heiice  we  discern  the  oecescity 
of  an  estubtishment  the  doctrine  of  which  is  founded  on  t1iat  basis  of  ra- 
tionality and  truth,  which  all  discussion  must  lend  rather  to  streng- 
then than  to  shake.  A  religious  estfitblishment  \\ke  iliat  of  this 
country,  which  was  formed  in  times,  that  were  Comparatively  bar- 
barous when  the  scriptures  were  very  imperfectly  understood, 
Mrhen  tbo  light  of  biblical  criilrism  was  bn'ried  under  the  cloudy 
jargon  of  the  schools,  must  net-d  swccesaiv'e  improvements  and  al- 
terations in  order  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  to  command  in  an  enlighteDeif  ag«  the 
approbation  which  it  received  in  a  perio  I  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. But  notwilhslandifl^  the  period  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion in  wbich  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the  church  of  Lnglun*!  were 
composed,  the  many  irrational,  idolatrous  and  uubcriptural  tenets 
which  tbey  contain  have  been  sutlercd  to  remain  to  the  present  day  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  appeared  200  years  ago.  1  bus,  for  want 
of  those  successive  improvements  of  which  all^human  institutions  are 
susceptible,  the  tenets  whicli    are  maintwincd  in  theliturgy  of  the 

church  ARE  UTTERLY  AT  VARIANCE  WITU  THE  TENETS  OF  ALL 
ITS  MINISTERS,  WHO  HAVE  ANT  PRETENSION:^  TO  BIBLICAL 
KHOWLEDOE,     OR     WHO    ARE   CRITICALLY    ACQUAINTED    WIT0 

THE  CHR1STIAK  sciUPTunEs. — l)Ut  Mr,  Pearson  well  lemark*^ 
that '  an  establishment  dttes  not  lightly  admit  of  alterations,  hue 
that  there  is  nothing  in  its  nature  which  necessarily  precluded  them  ; 
a  religious  establishment  no  more,  precludes  alterations  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical code  of  laws  than  a  ci\il  establishment  precludes  alter- 
ations in  its  civil  code'  Nay  in  the  preface  to  ihe  liturgy  it  is 
said  that*  the  forms  ot  divine  worship,  being  thipgs  in  their  own  na- 
ture indifferent  and  alt«trable,  il  is  but  reasonable  that  such  changes 
and  alterations  should  bo  m;ide  therein  from  time  to  ih me  (is  seem 
either  i^ecessary  or  expedient.'  Had  this  principle  of  gradual  im- 
provement, which  is  consecrated  in  the  constitution  of  the  establish- 
ineiitv  bceo  followed  in  the  practice,  wc  should  at  present  have  bad 
a  liturgy  formed  on  a  more  sciiptural  model ;  in  which  every  pray- 
er would  have  bei'n  copied  from  that  of  Christ;  in  which  no  contro- 
verted doctrines,  no  non-essential  points  would  have  bei»n  admitted, 
and  which  would  thus  have  dissipated  all  se-ctarian  antipathies  and 
united  all  chiistians  of  all  deMominstions  in  the  boniisof  charity  and 
truth.  The  present  work  of  Mr.  Pearson  proves  him  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  be  a  friend  to  what  is  at  pr04ent  so  much  wanted,  an  fC- 
'Clmiaaticat  rrfoima'ion;  and  though  many  of  his  i(|eas  on  this  sub« 
jcct  may  be  aiiver:fe  to  our  own,  )et  we  heartily  rccMiunend  the  pCt 
rusal  of  his  remarks. 

Art.  17. — LeiUr  ta  the  King  on  the  Stale  of  the  eslahlhhed  Church 
of  England,     \i.  Gd.     SlockdaU-.     iSOH. 

THE  au'hor  of  this  pamphTct  seems'  anxious   to    introduce  ,th« 
fme  arts  and  particularly  the  Imrmoniet  ol  tnu>ic  into  ?he  service  of 
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the  estabiisbmetit  Bat  he  mentions  4  ttratttgom  to  have  beeo  prtc* 
-fised  by  some  notable  nonconformhls,  whreh  perhaps  might  be 
imitated  with  considerable  effect  by  the  sons  of  the  .cfaarehio 
order  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  congregation.  At  Newborjr  in 
Berkshire  a  preacher  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  saimts^  (ioding 
his  audience  too  small  to  gratify  bis  spiritual  ambition^  thought  of 
the  following  e^cpedient  to  remedy  the  defect.  He  provided  a  large 
piece  of  cold  meat,  on  which  persons  coming  from  a  distance  were 
requested  to  dine.  This  bait  is  said  to  have  been  greedily  swallowed 
by  those  for  whose  mouths  it  was  de^'gned.  Now;  in  addition  to 
fhose  incentives  which  the  writer  of  this  letter  proposes  to  mingle  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  might  he  not  advise  a  cold  round  of  beef 
to  be  placed  in  the  vestry  and  administered  in  fair  and  honest  slices 
to  the  hungry  stomachs  of  all  themeu,/  women,  and  children  who 
could  remember  the  text? 

Art.  18.— Wc  Fake  of  Truth,  or  Proofs  of  the  divine  Origin  of 
Scripture.     \*imo,  2s,  Hatchard.    1807. 

]N  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  arguments  brought  forward 
to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  scripture,  the  author  has  thought  pro* 
per  to  trace  some  of  those  remains  of  original  tradition^  which  are 
to  be  found  among  the  heathen  nations,  relative  to  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  having  proved  that 
that  doctrine  has  any  connection  with  revealed  trulbt  or  is  at  ail 
supported  by  the  diviae  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  support  this  doctrine  by  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
fictions  of  the  Hindoos,  the  author  has  rather  emtrvated  than  ener- 
gized his  *  Voice  of  Truth.* 

Art.  19. ---Posf humous  Essays  by  BIr.  Abraham  Booth;  to  which  is 
nnncxed  his  Confeffion  of  Faith ^  delivered  at  his  OrdinaUon  i^ 
Goodmans  Fields,  February  16/A,  1769.  ISnte.'St.  W.  Button. 
3  808. 

DAVID  Garrick  formerly  acted  in  Goodman's  fields,  so  did 
Abraham  Booth  ;  Booth  however  was  not  of  th^^  bouse  and  iinea||f  of 
David;  being  a  terrible  ranter. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  CO.— -4  Discourse  upon  the  trne  Character  of  our  late  Proceed* 
irtgs  in  the  Baltic^  comprisiug  a  few  cursory  Remarks  upon  his 
M(fjcsty*s  Drclarations  of  theQ5th  Stptemhtr  and  ISih  Dtcembei' 
1807.  TAe  Second  Edition.  By  the  Author  of  Cursory  Reworks^ 
and  of  tht  Appeal  to  the  People  on  iheNecessky  of  restoring  tie 
Spanish  Treasure  Ships.     Svo.$s.    Maxwell  and  Wilson.    ISOS. 

WE  have  always  thought  that  the  late  aggression  on  Denmark 
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ivtsnot  only  lii^lj«iijii9(i§8l>le  in  point  of  raorals,biit  of  policy.  Tht 
mnt  sordid  c«le«)ations  of  political  avarice  were  against  the  )nea* 
sore.  Our  hu  ktu  k^eit  ertattr  ihmm  9ur  gain.  The  injustice  of  thosQ 
who  adrfsetl  this  neHaneus  transaoiion  has,  in  a  few  short  weeks, 
#aiiMd  m  to  I099  all  our  foroier  reputation,  and  to  ^  become  the 
fcom,  tke  hatred  and  tbebye^word  of  the  world.'  And  what  have 
wo  obtmod  as  a  compensation  for  this  extremity  of  disgrace?  Among 
Ibo  8hl|:to  of  the  line  which  we  have  slolen  from  the  Danes,  there  are 
^  only  three  iit  for  8e«,  and  these  are  fit  only  for  press  ships,  bulks^or 
pfisoo  ships*  They  are  all  fastened  with  iron,  and  if  t;hey  are  worthy 
to  he  rspaired  lor  ear  servfce^  they  must  be  fastened  with  copper 
bolts;  and  it  is  apprehended^  that  their  beams  -will  not  support 
fhem,  and  the  weight  placed  upon  the  decks  in  our  service  will 
liMrcetbeie beams  downwards,  crushing  the  whole  iiiterior  of  the- 
ships  into  the  holds.  *  Tb^  best  of  th«^9e  three,  the  Crown  Prince^  has 
been  surveyed,  and  I  have  no  hesitition  in  stating,  that  ^he  is  de-' 
€lafed  by  the  officers  of  tlio  King's,  yards,  to  be  worth  for  sale  not 
more  Aan  eight  pounds  per  ton;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  trutbji 
that  we  pay  four  times  that  sum  for  the  construction  of  our 
own^  or  thirty- two  pounds  per  ton— that  is  the  contract  price  with 
the  navy  board.  These  three  ships,  then,  which  were  our  roost  immi« 
nent  anjd  immediaie  danger,aiiB  not  equal  to  more  than  three  fourths 
of  one  of  our  own ;  aiMl  if  Bonaparte  had  attetnpted  to  invade  En* 
gland-  or  Ireland  with  theni)  the  imminent  and  immediate  danger  had 
been  hisy  and  not  ours. 

*  As  to  the  rest  of  the  ships,  i^  for  a  motive  I  am  about  to  assign, 
they  are  repaired  at  all,  they  will  be  liable  to  th^  same  objections, 
(but  more  forcible)  and  the  whole  strength  of  three' of  the  royai 
yards  daring  six  months  (every  other  work  being  suspended)  will  be 
iiardly  eqXial  to  veneer  and  vamp  them  up  for  the  efed  proposed. 

'  Aye^  but  the  timber  and  the  stores  I  why  if  our  apptehension  was 
from  thesev  and  d»eir  enormous  bulk  and  magnitude,  it  is  exttaor* 
dlnery  thtft  so  much  of  the  former  should  have  been  already  sold^ 
as  usdess,  at  Woolwich :  it  is  true,  a  stop  has  been  put  to  the  sale, 
because  it  may  be  wanted  for  shew—  Danish  prize,  Danish  plunder, 
sounds  well  in  certain  ears;  but  of  Holsfein  timber,  the  Navy 
Board  have  accurate,  and  some  of  them  ocular  knowledge.*-  I  my- 
self know  something  of  it,  and  more  belonging  to  it ;  quite  enough, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  Admiralty  which  shall  embark  British 
seamen  upon  these  spungy  boards,  must  be  held  practically  answer- 
able for  the  consequences.*    This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet. 

^BT.  21. — The  Curse  ofPoytfy  and  Popiih  Princesto  the  civil  Go^ 
vemment  and  Protestant  Ckur4h  c/  England^  dtnumstrateil  from 

.  theJDebatei  of  Parliament  in  168O,  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Evclu* 
Stan  of  the  Duke  of  Yorkj  vith  an  IntrBduetiou  shewing  the 
Progress  of  Popert/^  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  Time. 
8vo.  6s.  London,  printed  for  John  Baker,  17.J16,  reprinted  in 
I9(ffi  andscUbyJ.  White. 

THESE  debates  were  occasioned  by  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
into  tlie  house  of  commons  in  the  year  168O  for  the  purpose  of  «;(• 
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eluding  James  Duke  of  York,  who  bad  embraced  tbepopiftfa.  reltgpoit 
from,  his  succession  to^the  throne.  The  bill  was  supported  by  Wil- 
liam Lord  RusselljSir  Henry  Cupel,  Colonel  Silas  Titus,  Sir  Francis 
Winnington,  §ir  William  Jones  and  all  the  then  most  steady  friends 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  arguitients  which  they  used  would 
have  CGifivinced  us  if  we  had  been  living  at  tkot  time;  but  w«  do  not 
agree  with  the  worthy  and  learned  editor  thai  they  tite  appUcable- io 
tkc  present  period.  Popery  is  no  LONGEa  now  wh^t  it  was. 
THIN.  It  has  changed  its  nature  if  it  has  not  parted  with  its  name. 
'  A  few  bigots  may  still  be  left  among  the  members  of  the  Romish.' 
Communion  (and  what  communion  is  allogeiher^ree  from  bigolry  ?> 
but  they  are  but  few,compared  with  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  whom  the  infuriated  zeal  of  their  popish  ancestors  has  either 
sunk  into  a  languid  indiflference  or  been  converted  into  an.enligh- 
tened  charity.  We  believe  that  Catholics  are  not  more  than  From 
testants  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power;  tl^e  infallibility  of  the  pope  is 
no  more  an  article  iu  the  creed  of  the  modern  papist^  than  the  divine 
right  of  kings  is  in  that  of  the  modern  tories.  During  the  last  century 
the  intellectual  culture  of  ihe  papist  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
entirely  suspended  while  thaiof  the  proiestants  has  been  so  generally 
^diffused,  'i'he  sun  of  rational  illumination  has  not  dawned  on  tlra 
church  of  England  without  shedding  some  keams  of  light  on  the 
church  tif  Rome.  The  sentiments  of  intolerance  have  been  gradu* 
ally  weakened  both  in  protestants  and  papisU ;  and  though  H  is  not 
often  that  the  conduct  of  Dr^napartecan  be  recomtnended  to  our  imi- 
tation,  yet  we  think  that  the  government  of  Great  Uritain  might 
safely  follow  the  exampleofthat  of  France  to  making  no  poUticalniSm 
Ti  N  CTiON  between  Catholic  and  ProtestUnt.  The  debates,  which  are 
here  republished,  offer  many  specimens  of  nervous  eloquence;  or,  in 
othtT  words  of  good  sense  (orQibly  expressed.  The  expressions,  which 
^re  used  by  some  of  the  speakers]^  are  characterised  by  a  biuntness 
^hich  mark  the  plain  unsophisticated  spirit  of  old  English  liberty.  Thus 
Mr.  William  Harboord  says ;  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  J  think  me  shall  do 
ill  to  be  mealj/^mouthedwhen  our  throati  are  in  such  danger;  therefore  I 
toillnot  be  afraid  to  speak  outy  when  speaking  plain  English  is  neces* 
sary  to  save  our  king  and  country.  We  wish  that  some  of  our-  ino» 
dern  orators  would  imitate  this  good  old  senator  not  only  in  bis 
plain  English  but  in  speaking  to  the  purpose ;  which  is  a  point  that 
seems  \try  little  understood.  Sir  Thomas  Player  commences  his 
speech  with  an  observation,  which  we  hope  contains  nothing  pro- 
phetic of  times  posterior  to  his  own.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  /  have  reai 
in  Scripture  of  one  man  dying  for  a  nation,  but  never  of  three  nations 
^y^^Sfor  one  man  ;  which  is  like  to  be  ovr'case.  King  Charles  the 
second  rejectitd  the  bill  for  thfe  exclusion  of  the  Duke;  and  dissolved 
the  parliament*  The  following  sentence  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  introduction  to  th^se  debates  is  written, 
•  For  this  glorious  cause,'(his  opposition  to  Che  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  court)  '  the  great  Lord  Ruasel I  fell  pursued  by  execrable  villmns 
and  unsated  malice,  a  drop  of  whose  bloeidwas  more  valuable  ikanthe 
y}h(fle  race  of  tyrants  from  the  expulsion  of  Taraujn  to  the  lASf 
Abdication/ 
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AftT.  22.— -4  new  }Sy$temof  PoUtics ;  or  Sons  against  Fathers. 
Dedicated  to  ths  Right  Hon.  Lord  BoUand.  Ridaway.  8»o.  It.' 
1808.  .  '  , 

THIS  writer,  in  a  vein  qi  irony,  but  with  much  good  sense  ex«' 
T^ses  some  of  the  erroneous  notions  of  our  modern  statesmeniwhick 
ftre  in  palpable  opposition  to  reason,  to  justice  and  to  policy. 

Aet  29. '^Education  of  tie  lower  Orders  ;  a  second  Letter  to  S'j- 
muel  Whithread^  Esq.  M.  P.  containing  Observations  on  his  Bill 
for  the  Establishment  of  Parochial  Schools  in  South  Britain  ;  also 
Supplementary  Observations  on  the  Religious  Systems  maintained 
bp  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers,  in  their  Strictures  on  the 
Autkor^s first  Letter  to  Mr.  WhUbread.  By  John  Bowks,  Esq. 
.  Zs.6d.    Stockdale.,  1808. 

ECCB  iterum  Crispinus  f  Lo!  again  appeareth,  dressed  in  white 
paper,  plentifully  daubed  over  from  hes^d  to  foot,  with  printer's  ink, 
the  redoubted  John  Bowle*^!  author  of  no  less  than  thirty  pam|)h» 
lets ;  which  any  of  our  readers,  who  wishes  for  a  treat  of  profound 
dulness  unenlivened  by  a  single  ray.  of  intellectual  light,  may  pur- 
chase  at  his  grocer's  for  five  farlhings  a  pound. 

Art.  24.— i<  Letter  on  the  Nat^re,  Extent^  and  Management  of^ 
Poor  Rates  in  Scotland ;  with  a  Reoiew  of  the  Controversy  res* 
pectfng  the  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws.    Svo.   Harding.  1807. 

IK  this  pamphlet  instead  of  the  information  which  is  promised  in 
the  title  on  the  nature,  extent  ^  and  management  of  the  poor  rates  in 
Scotland  ^e  find  an  attempt  to  refute  some  of  the  political  genera* 
lities  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  other  writers.  The  author  appears  to  be 
a  strenuous  advocate  (ev  the  support  of  the  poor  by  a  fixed  rate  rather 
than  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Art.  25.^^ An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland^  as  iy  Law  established  /  explaining  the  real  Causes  of 
the  Commotions  and  Insurrections  tit  the  Southern  Part  of  this 
Kingdom  respecting  Tythes ;  and  the  real  Motives  and  Designs 
pf  the  Projectors  and  Abettors  of  those  Commotions  and  Insurrecm 
tions :  and  containing  a  candid  Enquiry  into  the  PracticahiUty  of 
substituting  any  otherj^ode  of  Subsistence  and  Maintenance  for  the 
Clergy,  of  the  Church  established,  consistent  xoith  the  Principles  of 
.Reason  and  Justice  in  the  Place  of  Tythes.  By  fheophilus.  Third 
Edition  with  Additions.    fts.6d.    Hatchard.     1808. 

THIS  isa  republication  of  a  tract  (bat  appeared  in  Ireland  in 
I78$|  and  w«i  designed  to  counteract  the  popular  objections  against 
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tvthes,  which  the  writt^  thinks.  tMc  bat  mo^e  ofjpraUfing  p^r  tJm 
ottrgy.  MTe  capaot  here  affiird  space  t:o.enume|;ate  his  arg^ime^ls  \ 
nor  do  we  thihk  that  they  merit  much  attention  at  the  prest^nt  day. 
IVe  must  however  notice  an  assertion  of  the  editor  *  that  the  jnrtm 
sent  cry  against  tythes  in  Ireland  is  raispd  by  the  mongrel  Mclf.'  of 
hungry  ours  of  the  Uttt  discarded  Engiisk  atbninistrationy  Thia 
imimiatee  that  the  last  administration  had  projected  the  aholUioQ 
of  tythes  only  in  ord«r  to  put  so  much  money  into  the  pockets  6t 
«  their  friends;  or^  as  he  very  poHticallv  terms  it,  to  feed  a  pack  of 
hungry  curs  ;  we  do  not  know  that  the  lato  ministers  designed  anj( 
alteration  in  the  ecclesiastical  system ;  but  i£  they  had>  we  aro 
well  convinced  that  the  public  good  rather  than  the  inteiest  of  nmj 
particular  individuals  (or,  if  the  writer  plaaaea^  of  aay  hun^  cUffs) 
Would  have  guided  tham  in  the  execution* 

Akt.  ^.-^TTk  JDufyof  tie  People  in  electing  Members  to  PokUo* 

''  tnent  considered;  being  a  paming  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  kf 

ShrevAbury,  and  the  Country  at  larger    By^  Um  AMhoK  efm  tUm 

view  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Bon.  Ja.  6.  Bennett  and  hiA  xriindf^ 

^vo^    Wood.  Sbrewsfauryn. 

WfiiTTSN  with  a  \new  to  infuse  the  ^iiit  ot  ljbert|i  andiiadepea* 
^anaa  inia  tha  elcDtoraoC  Shrewsbury  -^  and  contaioiiig  mmf  mBm. 
timentSy  which  indicatea  a  liber^and  eQlighieDed«mtiuk 

lAW. 

A|lx.  K^^-^fnfimmstiam  and  Memarks  m  th&prasmt  l^tate  cf  tin 
Hektor  fmLCntditon  Lam*    B^  a  Barristvi.    9m*    S^iaonda. 

W8  eatr  conceive  many  subjee<»  which  a  Barristier  may^  publicly 
^iicuiawitliotit  giving  hia  name  t)o  tike  world  ;  and  which  ha  laag^t 
fie  witting  to  leave  with  such  sanction  only  ae  they  ma^  receive 
/roaa  proijpBttonal  weight  and  atfthority.  But  we  can  conceive  ae 
suJbjiKrt  on*  whidr  any  writer  can  profess  himserrar  membev  of  Aa* 
l^med  profession,  who  is  not  so,  for  th^  purpose  of  obtaiiiing  arfabe 
credit  with  the  public.  Though  this  tract  purports  to  come  from  » 
l^iwtow,  wecait  confiAenlis^  i^fm  froni>  internal  aMenaCi  tteli 
fimieobe'  to  the  present  inatanca  is  merely  aasumad  •  The  *  ioidcmac 
tionf'is  in  many  particulars  incorrart^  andi  lira  remarits  foB  the  nunt 
pant  ^dts.  and  eommon-pilace.  Nr.  ganiiplAan  aC  the  bar  eooU  be 
^Otipiocant  aa  to  affina  t|ial  *  to  almost  evevy  oflivnce^  ai  epeoal  ae* 
filaa^  habilmil' depravity,  or  condrmed>  ci«nMiiaft«y  !»  uactssaay'  to 
comply  convictioQt  ;  bu»  in  casv^of  debt>  impiittomaeiii  ganeialiy 
accompanies  the  fiiat  presumed  offence^  onaUi^ed  cuipabijilg^  q€% 
man  who  haa  previously  Unwd  in  bonoui^  and  tmimpaiiiad  cndit^ 
>\'heredid  this,  writer  leacn.  that  proof  of  habitual  depcavitgr-  wa^ 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  conviction  in  penal  cases  ?  *  The  law 
as  biddoivn  in.  the  following  passage^  is  to  vs  porfbctly  uninialligjbla: 
*  An  ideal.  vaJue  upon,  th^  property  of  lodgeUiwhft  have  absconded^ 
yill  always  support  the  arrest  of  the  housekeeper^^  if  the  lodger  wil^ 
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fKMittTely  make  affidavit,  that  be  has  valuable  papers  jo  possession 
of  his  landlord  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  lodger  has  been  encou- 
ragedf  by  some  low  retainers  of  the  profession  of  the  law.,  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  arrest^  to  harass  the  landlord,  who,  not  being  able  to 
procure  bml  for  the  demand  falsely  sworn  to.  has  been  necessitated 
to  relinquish  his  own  just  claim,  and  to  restore  the  nominal  proper- 
ty, rather  than  be  subject  to  the  horrors  of  impriiionment,  or  engaga 
in  expensive  and  fruitless  litigation*' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  modern  art  of  book- making.  The  ma* 
nufacture  is  certainly  not  such  as  should  make  us  wish  success  to 
the  hade. 

POETRY. 

Aet*  U.—Tke  fVaier.KingU  l^te  ;  or  the  Gala  of  He  Lakt. 
4  Sequel  to  '  Ihe  Peacock  at  Home,*  For  Children  of  all  AgtM 
and  Sizes.    With  appropriate  Engravings    Lillip.  4to.  LindselU 

WHEN  grave  historians,  politicians,  and  aeaators  become  tur« 
veyors  for  the  literary  taste  of  children,  it  becomes  also  thepro^ 
vince  of  a  reviewer  to  notice  their  publications.  But  this  ad» 
mission  opens  the  door  to  so  new  and  extensive  a  department  of 
criticism  that  we  fear  our  present  limits  are  inadequate  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  hinovation.  We  have  already  had  conversations 
with  our  brethren  in  trade  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  Lilli* 
putian  Review  ;  aad  some  among  us  Intve  suggested  the  project  of  a' 
second  appendix  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purpose  now  under 
consideration;  bvtt  we  have  hitherto  conclttded  no  defiuiuve  arrange* 
ment. 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  deny  oursctvea  the  pleasure  of  notice 
ing  one  or  (wo  out  of  the  immense  sboai  of  publtcatioiie  pvoduced  by" 
the  *  Grasshopper*^  Teast'  which  are  eatitled  to  somewhat  more 
jthan  Lilliputian  distinction,  ^ 

The  authoress  of  ^  the  Peacock  at  Home,'  net  only  vastly  trans* 
scended  h^r  original,  but  has  hitherto  stood  unrivalled  in  ttw  list  of 
imitators.  The  author  of  *  the  Waier^King's  Levee*  (we  pronounce 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  from  the  gallantry  of  his  coa»pU meals  to  the 
above-mentioned  lady)  is  the  only  candidate  we  have  beard  of  who 
can  pretend  to  dbpate  the  j^lni ;  and,  sin^e  be  expressly  waves 
his  pretensioi^,  it  does  not  become  us  to  support  them. 

The  follQ\ying  are  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  atteodants  at  his 
jquatic  |najeiily%  levee  in  the  lake  : 

^  First,  t^e  chancellor  Pii^k,  the  dread  fish  of  the  law, 
For  the  hy  of  all  streams  know  the  le$fgth  ofhisjaw^ 
Proceeds  by  himself,  as  a  chancellor  shou*d. 
The  fftr^ocrci/ judge  of  the  rights  of  the  flood  ; 
While  In  distance  respectful,  before  him^  the  Dace 
Pc^s%  his  badge  of  distinction  and  office^  the  mace  ^ 
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An(1  his  tnisty  ti%in  bearer,  sticks  close  to  his  back, 
A  thorough*paced  lawyer,  the  sharp*sigbted  Jack.  ^ 

^  Next,  admiriil  StO|Lgeon,  of  prowess  right  mickle^ 
And,  like  a  true  sailor,  excelling  in  pickle, 
Just  arrived  from  a  cruise,  takes  a  peep  from  the  Ndre, 
Makes  his  bow,  sans  fafon,-— -and  weighs  anchor  once  more# 

*  In  mail  of  pure  argent,  but  lately  come  home, 
The  Salmon  his  spirit  declares  by  his  foam 
And  iho'  loyal  and  true,-r-yet  no  cringer  of  pinsp^ 
But  a  soldier  of  honour—and  hating  a  crim/;, 
And  impatient  to  show  his  politeness  and  zeal, 
Takes^a  leap  from  the  Tweed,  with  hfs  aid-de-camp  P«ele. 

A  royal  levee isnot  a  situation  of  much  entertainment — the  van* 
cty,  of  a  birth-day  ode  occasionally  enlivens  it ;  and  of  that  variety 
our  author  has  judiciously  availed  himself— afterwards  the  wisest 
among  the  scaly  brotherhood  fall  jto  talking  politics ;  and  Mr.  Cob* 
bett  will  certainly  be  gratified  to  find  by  the  conclusion  that  hi;  de- 
clamatioiiSy  however  little  attended  too!i  oor  upper  earth,  have  had 
4ue  weight  among  bis  friends  the  fishes. 

*  Meantime,  as  the  laureat,  the  musical  Toad, 
The  only  aquatick  that  sings,  croaked  the  ode^ 
«(But  he  sang  to  himself,  as  the  rest  could  not  boast 
That  their  ears  were  much  nicer  than  those  of  a  post.) 
^    *     *     A  cabinet  followed  on  matters  of  state, 

And  the  catholic  claims  were  the  point  of  debate, 
(For>  that  fish  are  ^11  catholic  surely  you  know, 
,    In  body  and  mindy  and  in  Uver  and  roe  f 

And  no  year  by  their  canons  was  ever  yet  spent, 

Without  the  most*  rigid  observance  of  lent.) 

The  piicE  calmly  owned  that*  he  cordially  hated 

To  see  others  thus  persecuted  and  baited  t 

The  SALMoy  lameiMed  *  that  obstinate  will 

Which  preferred  troubled  v>aters\o  those  that  were  still.* 

And,  *  as  for  my  part'  quoth  the  trout,  *  may  I  die 

If  in  matters  of  consciende  I'd  injure  a  fly !' 

*  He's  but  a  political  quack,  at  the  best,* 
Cried  others,  *  who'd  physick  one's  soul  by  a  test^ 
And  if  such  empyrics  still  govern  by  stealth. 
The  nation's  undone  both  in  vigour  and  health.' 
While  some  with  mote  warmth  unreservedly  urg'd, 

^  That  the  whole  constitution  should  strictly  be  purg'd  ;' 

*  For  &f  ine  and  of  outs  the  ojily  one  virish  is 
To  pilfer  the  loaves  and  Xo  plunder  the  fishes  J 

We  have  only  one  serious  ground  of  complaint  against  the  lady  of 
Peacock,  a^  the  knight  of  the  Lake  ;  that  they  waste,  on  nonsense 
f«r  children,  talents  which  may  be  much  more  worthily  Wployed 
in  amubing  men  and  women. 
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AftT.  $9.— -IW^  l5frsc#,  ot  Cupid' $  Cmrmvalj  oHgifial  0iid  tran^ 
slated.    By  J.  Scott  Byerlif,  Esq.     }2mo.  7s»    Cbapple.     1807* 

SOME  of  these  Ljrics  exhibit  such  a  kind  of  carnival  as  the  prof!i« 
gate  may  enjoy  iu  a  brothel.  The  author's  dullness,  however,  fur- 
iii8he9.a  very  efficacious  antidote  to  his  indecency. 

Art.  30.— itf  Poetical  Cock  turned^  and  460  Rhymes  kt  out  thereat^ 
being  an  Attempt  at  English  Verse  making  ;  or  a  Piece  of  Moral 
Conversation  f  wherein  Vice  is  roundlv  clfiw*d  off^  betvren  a  very 
great  Lord  and  a  very  little  Poet.  $ong  the  Jlrst.  ^  A  second 
Song  will  follow  untess  the  Critics  break  the  PoetU  Elbow  s^  and 
spoil  his  singing.  By  Thomas  Equinox.  tvo»  Is.  Jordan  and 
-Maxwell.     1806. 

Art.  Sl.'^More  Conversation.  An  ecclesiastical  Sinapism,  or 
Snarls  and  Counter-snarls  between  a  Moral  Poet^  and  his  Grace 
the  good  Duke  Humphrey.  By  Thomas  Equinox.  Svo.  Is. 
Jordan  oiu/ Maxwell.     1807. 

Art.  32. — The  most  tidous  Principles  of  the  most  vicious  Cha* 
racters  in  the  Kingdom^  defended  on  the  Grounds  of  moral  Expe* 
diency  ;  in  a  Dialogut  between  a  Moral  Poet  and  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey.  By  Thomas  Equinox.  Svo.  Is.  Jordan  and  Max- 
well.    1807. 

HABENT sua  jata  UbelU  I  condemned,  as  a  whimsical  satirUt 
tells  us, , for  the  bottoms  of  patty-pans,  or  reserved  fox  some  stili 
snore  ignoble  destination. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  Z^.'^Remarks  on  the  Reform  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Nqmen- 
cloture  ;  and  particularly  on  that  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Col^ 
iege :  read  before  the  Liverpool  Medical  Society,  By  John  BoS" 
/cSA:,  M.D.  late  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Society:  Mem* 
her  of  the  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  ^  of  the  Livers 
pool  Medical  Society ^  S^c.  4*c. 

EVERY  innovation  has  its  inconveniences,  and  every  reform  will 
meet  with  resistance  from  numbers,  particularly  of  those  who,  in  mat* 
ters  of  science  are  unwilling  and  perhaps  unable  to  learn  and  to  un- 
learn. That  some  change  is  necessary  in  pharmaceutical  nomenrla- 
tureis  sufficieutly  evident,  and  Dr.  Bostock  himself  concedes,  that  the 
question  is  one  rather  of  prudence  and  discretion,  than  in  which  there 
can  be  any  radical  difference  of  opinion.  Whether  the  Edinborgh 
colltfge  have  not  pushed  the  love  of  system  too  far  in  ibe  last  edition 
of  their  Pharmacopoeia  may  well  certainly  adtoit  of  a  question.  *  Ou( 
•f  two  hundred  and  twenty  articles,*  Dr.  Bostock  observes,  *  of 
which  the  materia  medica  consists,  twenty-four  only  bear  the  same 
denomination  as  in  the  previous  of  1792,  and  out  of  two  hundred 
Ittjd  eighty^fivc  titles,  of  preparations  and  ^compounds,  there  arc 
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only  sixty-two  of  tbt  9M  name$  fetaiiwI-V  Dr.  B*  bo  Uktn  •  rt- 
gular  survey  of  many  of  tbe  aUeratiouf  imr«aiic«d,  tod  hw  stric* 
tares  arc  aeserviDg  of  attenlioB.  Not  that  we  think  his  own  criticttins 
to  be  always  correct.  The  corrosWe  Aubliniate,  he  say?,  p. 
46,  constilutcs  an  oxyrturiale ;  calomel  a  mariate  of  wiercu- 
ry.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  uridoubtedly  a  common  monata; 
though  formed  by  putting  mercury  in  oxytouriatic  acid,  tbe 
excess  of  oxygen  is  wholly  employed  inoxydizing  the  mercury  t 
Cttlomel  is  either  a  sub-muriate  or  perhaps  more  coiTectlv  sUU,  a 
common  muriate,  in  which  the  metal  is  in  an  infeiipr  aegcce  of 
oxydixement« 

MISCELLANIES. 

Am.  54.— Tie  ConHahteB  Amttant ;  hmng  a  dmpetMmof  iM 

Duties  and  Powers  €f  CtmsiMss  q»d  other  Peace  Cffictrtitkn^ 

•      Ok  they  relate  to  the  apprehending  of  Offenders^  emd  l^img  I^for* 

mation  before  Magistrates.    By  th^  Society  far  tht  Svpprtssim 

^fVice,    Jf.    Rivinglon.    1808. 

Wb  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Const  in  his  opinion  respecting  tha 
present  publication,  *  It  contains  sufficient  instruction  for*  the  peaco 
ofljccr  to  act  with  advantage  to  the  community  ^nd  with  safety  to 
himself;  bis  duty  is  strongly  and  clearly  marked;  and  if  hedctsin 
i-oaformity  to  the  directions  herein  contained^  it  must  mattrially 
leod;  to  the  impvo^cineat  of  the  morals  and  conseijuently  to  tbf 
ultimate  comfbrt  of  those  who  may  be  affected  by  the  coercion  it 
promotes/ 

AuT.  35.— TAe  French  Alphabet,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Jtfedo- 
nism  of  the  Organs  in  Motion  in  the  Jet  of  pronouneimg  tic 
French  Letters^  preceded  by  a  preliminary  Discourse^  coniaifiing 
some  Observations  on  the  Art  of  teaching  Languages,  to  vAsch  is  , 
added  a  Dictionary  of  the  Homonymous  Words  which  art  t0  be 
found  in  that  Language,  Dedicated  by  Permission,  to  the  Rigid 
Htm.  LadyEJlenborough.  ByH.  Pannier,  Professor  sf  the  French 
and  Latin  Languages.    Bvq*     Duhiu  d^  Co.  Soho  Squa]:e^ 

WE  do  not  think  that  the  niceties  of  the-  French  pronunciation 
can  be  taught  by  rule  -,  and,  though  we  do  not  deny  to  M.  Pannier 
the  praise  o<  ingenuity,  We  think  that  the  mechanical  action  qf  the 
vocut  organ*  will  not  readily  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
cfiiical  rigor  of  hijiprec^^«. 

Art.  ^6,— An  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Stage^ 
oA  Morals  and  Happiness,  By  John  Styles.  8ro.  '  Williams 
u/id  Smith.     ISO?, 

IT  is  really  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  suph  a  writer  ti  ^^^ 
fts  les  cannot  occupy  his  time  more  profitably  than  by  repeating  th^ 
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«ld  tHte  ftTid  comfnon.place  deiilatnfttions  against  the  Ihtotres,  ^itl^ 
ottt  interweaving  ev^fi  a  single  original  oI)^rvation  that  might  en- 
title him  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  He  cannot  eren  write  his 
title-page  with  correctness.  ^'  An  Essay- on  tb«  C^raeter  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Stage  on  Morah  and  Happiness.''*  What  is  the  meaning 
ottke  C/4tfracffr  of  the  Stage  onMoraU*^  but  what  can  we  ex- 
pect in  these  days,  when  the  vanity  even  of  the  lowest  mechanic  . 
ifl  seldom  satisfied  till  he  either  mounts  to  the  pulpit,  or  makes  as 
excursion  to  the  presf.  This  essay  adopts  for  its  motto,  the  line 
from  Dr.  Young.  •  .  • 

,  •  Shall  truth  be  silent  because  Folly  frowns?' 

Certainly  not.     But  most  heartily  we  wish  that  JPo/fy  would  be 
client  when  Truth  frowns,  and  that  the  dull  tribe  of  plagiarists  to  ' 
^ich  this  writer  belo'hgs  would  look  out  for  some  more  useful  eta* 
ploy meut  than  that  of  book-making. 

AnT.  37.— An  Appeal  of  an  injured  Individual  to  the  British  Na^ 
tiofij  on  the  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  Consequences  of  the  Tas 
on  Income^  commonly  called  the  Property  Tax,  and  pariict^arly 
to  the  Manner  it  is  assessed  on  Professions^  Trades,  and  small  In* 
comes.  By  Charles  Rivers,  Solicitor,  Basing  Lane^  Bretfd  Strea 
Cheapsidci     8ro.     Richardson.     1808* 

IT  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  that  a  tax  of  the  nature  here  referred 
to  can  be  collected  in  an  extensive  and  opulent  community  wil)^- 
nut  some  insunces  of  individual  oppression  :  we  ^vQ  not  very  ardent 
admirers  of  the  principles  of  this  tax,  but  appeaU  from  the  irregular 
assessment  of  it  do  not  properly  come  withio  the  jurisdiction  of 
4)ur  court.  . 

AnT.  3S.—Jdviee  on  the  due  Manffgem/int  qf  our  Income,  on  th0 
Principlts  ef  (Etonomy.     Hatchard.     1808. 

WE  arc  truly  thankful  for  all  advice  which  respect*  the  econo* 
mic  mnnageraent  of  our  income;  as  we  reviewers  mho  by  no 
means  twallow  in  wealth  are  frequently  puzzled  to  bring  our  djs* 
bursemcnts  within  compass.  Unluckily  we  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  the  sage  admonitions  of  this  wnter»  as  ihey  r*Ute  solely 
to  (be  prudent  expenditure  of  8001.  a  year,  which  goes  <^ite  be^^ond 
our  vays  and  means.  If  it  should  fortunately  come  wjlfcia  that  c»f 
ibe  rei^der,  this  tract  may  furnish  bim  with  some  sefvic^ablo  kiotl. 


*  The  proper  Utle  wooM  have    been;*  an  E<^ay  on  the  Cbari^cter ^ of  th« 
Stage,  and  its  Influence  oo  Morals  ami  Happkiesi;*  as  it  Jiiandt  at  preieat  H  in 
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Aat.  S9.*^Antiquaria%  and  Topographical  Cabinet^  containing  4 
Seriis  of  elegant  View*  of  the  moit  interesting  Objects  of  Curim 
osity  in  Great  Britaint  accompanied  vrilh  Letter-press  Descriptions* 
Vols.  I^IL  !/•  104.  Sro.    Clarke,  New  Bond  Street, 

TWO  volumes  of  this  elegant  little  work  having  made  theirappear* 
ance,  ive  have  great  pleasure  iivannouncing  its  merits  to  the  public. 
The  objects  are  generally  well  selected,  and  the  engravings,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  attain  What  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  difficulty 
-^the  union  of  forcible  and  picturesque  effect  with  great  c]earnes9 
and  truth  of  delineation.  By  the  advertisement  we  are  inform!^ 
that  Messrs.  Storcr  and  Grei^are  the  proprietors ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  the  circumstafice  of  their  being  (wiiii  very  little  assihtance,)' 
the  engravers  also,  that  the  work  is  published  at  so  cheap  a  rale  ; 
the  two  volumes,  now  completed,  contain  one  hundred  plates,  and 
twelve  sheets  of  letter-press,  written  in  a  clear  atid  inteliigible  style. 

Injustice  to  the  editors,  we  must  not  otnit  to  observe  that  they 
have  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectation  their  earliest  numbers  ex^ 
cited  ;  as  the  work  advanced  additional  care  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  engravings ;  most  of  which  we  can  affirm  withoat'- 
exaggeration  have  never  been  exceeded^  if  equalled^  on  so  small  a 
scalik 

If  they  continue  their  exertions  with  a  determination  alwoytto  do 
their  best^  fSir  J.  Reynolds^s  constant  rule)  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  their  meeting  with  all  the  encouragement  we  wish  them  and  they 
deserve.  ^ 

We  throw  out  a  hint  or  two  for  the  attention  of  the  editors ;  it  is 
of  much  impcvrtance  to  ascertain  tha  exact  date  of  the  edifice  de- 
scribed, and  the  part  from  which  the  tlrawing  is  taken  :  in  the  Keao- 
tiful  engraving  of  Conway  Castle  for  instance,  we  are  left  in  doubt 
what  portion  of  it  is  given  in  the  view.  Another  suggestion  we 
would  offer  is,  <rhen  they  engrave  after  the  drawing  of  another,  to 
procure  if  possible  a  large  print  of  the  building  in  question,  espe. 
cially  if  it  be  a  structure  of  consequence  or  notoriety. 

They  will  understand  our  meaning  when  we  observe  that  the  cen- 
tral tower  of  York  cathedral  is  in  fact  nearly  double  in  diameter  to    , 
either  of  the  western  ones.     Our  good-will  induces  us  to  break 
through  a  custom  in  alluding  to  a  number  which  has  appeared  sihce 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume. 

AuT.  40. — The  second  Part  of  an  Introduction  to  Merch ant's  Ac^ 
dmntSy  in  which  arc  contained  improved  Subsidiart;  Btwka  and 
Partnership  Acconnts.     ByJ,Sedger.     12mo«     Law.     i8i«8.  , 

WHEN  wc  observe  the  vast  number  of  rules  which  are  employed 
in  Mr.  Mair's  and  other  pi^biications  on  the  Italian  method  of 
Book-keeping  for  the  application  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  it  must  be  acknow. 
kdged  that  Mr.  Sedger  deserves  thegreatest  degree  of  credit  for  the 
second  part  of  his  Introduction  to  Merchant's  Accounts,  wherein 
he  has  made  it  appear  that  tte  four  rules  laid  down  in  the  first  port 
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are  suOiclent  not  only  for  common  occurrences  of  business,  but  for 
such  as  respect  partnership  affairs,  as  well  as  the  managenfcnt  of 
subsidiary  books,  and  we  think  that  schools  and  practical  book- 
keepers would  do  well  to  adopt  his  plan. 

There  is  nothing,  that  more  enhances  the  value  of  a  book  upon 
science,  than  to  find  that  the  instructions  and  rules  k  contains  are 
made  out  by  rational  deductions  :  for  by  this  means  the  memory  is 
assisted  by  the  understanding,  and  Mr.  Sedger  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  of  this  important  mutter  through  the  whole  of  his  pei;form- 
ance. 

A  RT.  4 1 . — The  Case  of  Lieutenant  Hooper  of  his  Majesty's  7Srd  Re- 
giment ;  con  tailing  a  C(fpy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  martial 
by  which  he  was  tried  ;  and  a  Narrative  of  iJardships  and  Indigni- 
ties suksequently  inflicted  on  him:  uith  Documents^  explanatory 
Noles^  and  Ittust  rations  of  the  xohole^    Ridgwayi 

LIEUTENANT  Hooper  states  that   in   the   year   1800,  having 
been  some  years  in  the  honourable  East  India  company's  service,  he 
purchased  an  ensigncy  in  his  majesty's  73d  regiment,    at  Madras  ; 
thai  on  the  2 1st  March  1803  he  received  a  lieutenant's  commission; 
and  served  with  this  gallant  regiment  in  most  of  the  arduous *en- 
terprizes  of  that  lime  in  the  interior  of  India,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Harris,  Wellesley,  Stuart  and  Campbell,  that  this  regi. 
ment    was  commanded    by   lieutenant-colonel     Monypenny    and 
returned  to  Madras  1804.     Ue  represents  the  officers  of  the  73d 
as  living  at  that  time  in  the  utmost  harmony,  in  unreserved  conli^ 
dence  and    friemlship  with  each   other,   till  the  introduction  of^ 
one  Michael    Chamberlain   (a    relation   of   Col.    Monypenny*s) 
who  be  says  had  been  somethii^  of  an  appendage  to   the  law  at 
Dublin,  but  had  found  it  eligible  on  some  account  or  other   to 
leave  his   country  and  take  refuge  in  the  honourable  company's 
military  service,  which  he  quitted  in  consequence  ^f  having  pre«  ' 
fcrred  charges  against  his  commanding  ofBcer,  and  which  the  com- 
mander in  chief  bad  dismissed  as  frivolous.  Lieutenant  Hooper  says 
Mr. Chamberlain  had  instigated,  and  been  the  principal  actor  in, 
two  general  court  martials  beiiides  his.     Lieutenant   Hooper  also 
states  that  Colonel  Monypeany  made  this  man  adjutant  on  his  en. 
'    tering  the  regiment ;  and  the  next  day,  to  the  palpable  injury   of' 
several  ensigns  of  considerable  standing,    who  were  then   actually 
•  doing,duty,  preferred  him  to  a  lieutenancy,  'i'o  this  Michael  Cham* 
berlaitt  the  relation  and  creature  of  Colonel  Monypenny,  Lieuten- 
ant Hooper  attributes  bis  disgrace  and   the  injurious   treatment 
which  he  states  to  have  suffered.     It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hooper  to  have  changed    into   another  regiment,   by  which 
.  means,  it  is  stated,  Ctilonel  Monypenny  Could  stiU  further  havepro-  ^ 
noted  his  reUtion.     But  Lieutenant  Hooper  not  finding  it  convetii- 
ent  to  adopt  this  plan  for  himself,   it   seems  from   his  account    to 
have  fruhtrutcd  certain  views  'A  the  Coloners  an.'i  Michael   Chnm* 
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tcHaiu^s,  which  Induced  the§c  gentlemen  from  that  time,  acccrdrn^ 
^  Lietft.  Hooper's  statement,  to  show  him  every  perM)nal  ill  treat- 
aient  and  insult  which  rudeness  and  malice  could  surest,  lie  says 
that  having  occasion  to  enqiiire  of  this  Michael  CbamberUin  where 
he  could  direct  a  letter  to  Col.  Monypcmiiy,  and  receiving  a  rude 
Answer  some  words  ensued  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  him 
under  arrest,  staling  as  a  reason  that  Lieut.  Hooper  had  called  him 
a  scoundrel  and  a  coward  ;  that  he  was  brought  to  a  court  martial 
and  convicted  by  the  false  evidwiceof  Mr.  Chamberlain's  servant,, 
who  did  not  understand  English,  and  had  before  denied  having  heard 
Lieut.  (looper  make  u^  of  sUch,  expressions.  The  indignities  and 
cruellies  he  represents  himself  to  have  suffered  on  his  passage  to  Eng- 
land are  numerous,  b'uch  as  having  his  sword  and  sash  taken  from  him 
by  the  sergeant,  when  it  is  customary  (out  of  delicacy)  to  have  them 
^lled  for  iu  a  gentlemanly  manner  by  the  adjutant ;  that  he  was 
withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  his  sentence  until  the  24lh 
October  ISO69  the  court  martial  having  closed  January  1S05; 
that  Colonel  MoHypenny  took  upon  himself  the  violation  of  the 
order  of  the  commander  in  chief  (which  was  to  permit  Lieutenant 
Jiopper  to  be  in  arrest  at  largO  and  kepthina  ina  close  arrest;  that 
not^jithstanding  hist  ill  health  from  confinement  he  was  kept  close 
l^risonerfor  eight  weeks  whilst  the  ship  was  in  Harbour,  subsisting 
on  the  ship's  provisions  in  a  small  cabin  without  bcmg  allowed  to 
take  fresh  air;  that  afterwards  he  was  put  down  below  in  a  place  not 
more  than  five  feet  two  inches  high,  without  any  door  or  screen  '  to 
save  him  from  being  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  ship's  company. 
Here  without  being  able  to  staiid  upHgbt  he  remained  till  he  was  put 
CD  shore  at  Greenwich  so  very  ill  that  on  the  surgeon's  visitine  him 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  (in  order  he  says  to  prevent  death  by 
i^rbitrary  Cfuelty)  that  he  should  be  piermitted  exercise  and  fresh  air.' 
this  permiss^pB  was  granted  by  order  from  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  on 
the  24th  October  1806  the  finish  was  given  to  his  unmerited  suffer* 
lng«  ^nd  possibly  to  ell  hlsfdture  views  in  life  by  oihcial  inforraation 
that  he  was  cashiered*.  Lieutenant  Hooper  denies  the  cbarises 
brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Cbamberlaiu  in  every  respect ;  but  the 
case  IS  too  long  to  allow  us  10  detail  any  further  than  by  just  stating 
the  heiid$  of  th^  uryustifiabte  treatment  he  appears  to  bavesuft^Mc^. 


Lid  (f  Jrticlts,  v»Mch  with  many  others  wilt  nppakf  in  tht 
next  Number  of  the  Criiitat  Revif^. 
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Art.  I.-^Memoirs  of  the  public  Life  of  tht  late  Right  Horn 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  R.  Fell.  4to.  1/.  1  li.  (W^ 
Hughes,  Wigmore-street,      1308. 

THESE  Memoirs  are  compiled  from'  the  newspapers,  ma- 
gazines, and  other  ephemeral  publications.  Mr.  Fell  does  nbt 
profess  to  have  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
great  man  w(iose  public  conduct  he  has  altempted  to  de)f« 
Beate,  or  to  have  had  access  to  any  pliyate  and  con  Aden tiaf 
sources  of  information.  But  though  we  could  have  wished  tba|f 
Mr.  Pell  had  possessed  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  bis  sub- 
jec|,  we  are  far  from. thinking  that  he  has  made  a  bud  use  ot 
such  materials  as  he  was  able  to  procure.  M  r.  Fell  is  an  eoihu-' 
siasiic  admirer  of  the  great  statesman  whom  he  describes,but; 
the  ardour  of  his  regard  does  not  appear  to  have  led  him  m^ 
any  exaggert^tions  of  praise  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  misrdpTe;^' 
sentations  of  historical  truth  on  the  other.  If  we  cannot  be^| 
stow  any  high  encomium  on  his  elegance,  we  can  at  least 
confer  ample    commendation  on  ^his  veracity.-t-We   shall 

EroceeJto  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  principal  occurrences  ia 
Ir.  Fox's  parliamentary  career. — fn  1768  Mr.  Fox  was 
brought  into  parliament  lor  the  borough  of  Midhurst,  whea 
onlyjn  his  nineteenth  year.  In  his  first  speech  he  opposea 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  liberated  from  th^  King's 
Bench  prison  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,aud  he  defended 
tbe  court  in  all  its  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional  proceed^ 
H)gs  on  the  Middlesex  election.  For  this  error  in  the'earlydawa 
ofhis  public  life,  Mr.Fox  a)adeampleamendsm  his  subsequent 
long  and  vigorous  exeriions  to  prevent  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  from  swallowing  up  the  liberties  of  the  people.  /The 
promise  of  abilities,  which  Mr.  Fox  displayed,  ecited  the 
admiration  of  Lord  !^orth,' who  in  February  177^^  made  hiat 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol  i3.March,^   1808.  Q 
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one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty^  and  treated  him  wild 

(rreat  confidence  and  esteem.  Id  the  December  fol- 
owing  he  was  removed  to  the  treasury  boards  at  which  Lord 
North  presided. — At  this  period^  Mr*  Burke  was  the  Drincrpal 
leackr  of  the  whigs  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  (ox 
was  even  then  reputed  the  most  able  antagonist  to  the  shock 
of  bis  impetuous  eloquence.— Mr.  Fox,  however^  instead  of 
pacing  with  obsequious  uniformity  in  the  trammels  of  the 
ministry,  began  very  early  to  exert  the  native  vigour  and  in« 
dependence  of  his  mind.^  When  Sir  VVm.  Meredith^  in  I77^# 
presented  a  petition,  sisaed  bjr  several  hundred  «lergyaien 
of  the  established  church,  praying  to  be  relieved  froio  Ske  ne- 
cessHy  of  subscribing  the  articles,  Mr.  Fox  exerted  all  bis 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  petition*  In  the  saoio  aession, 
he' supported  a  petition  for  enlarging  the  act  of  toleration. 
Early  in  1774,  Mr.  Fox  was  dismissed  from  the  treasury, 
probably  because  he  was  not  found  that  pliant  tool,  which 
ivas  reauisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  minister  or  the  court. 
From  this  period  to  the  epd  of  his  life,  with  only  three  short 
intervals  of  official  trust,  he  was  uniformly  found'  al 
(he  head  of  the  opposition  ;  andeveo  when  Mr.  Tax  contti* 
tuted  a  part  of  the  administration  he  never  forgot  this  great 
truth,  which  is  essentia  to  the  existence  of  a  free  govern- 
zn^nt,  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are,  at  the  same  time» 
the  servants  of  the  people.  When  Mr.  Fox  retired  from  hi» 
situation  at  the  treasury  board,  the  discontents  in  America, 
which  had  been  spreading  over  the  United  Frovincesi  in  a 
ilow^and  at  times  almost  invisible  combustion,  since  the  iuH 
position  of  the.  stamp-act  in  176I,  were  ready  to  burst  into 
that^ftirious  ihime,  which  finally  dissolved  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonists.  The  real  cause  of  this  rupture  must  be 
sought  in  the  despotic  propen^^ities  of  the  court.  The  court 
wished  t:^  be  absolute  ;  but,  not  daring  to  venture  the  bold 
Experiment  at  home,  determined  to  commence  it  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire.  Had  the  project  been  assuccess* 
fully  executed  as  it  was  artfully  conceived,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture that  liberty  would  have  become  only  a  shadow  in  this 
happy  isle.  The  qtiestion  was,  not  merely  whether  America 
should  pay  a  tax  on  atamps  or  an  excise  on  tea ;  but,  whether^ 
the  Americans  should  be  freemen  or  slaves.  This  was  the  real 
ground  of  the  dispute ;  and  the  real  alternative  of  which 
America  had  to  make  her  choice.  The  sword  was  drawn  ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  happily  in  favour  of  free- 
dom and  humanity.  In  this  long  and  arduous  conflict  M^« 
Fox  viadicated  the  rights  of  the  Americans  in  the  English 
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Hotis^  of  C)iiiinoni  with  as  inacb  constancy  and  zeal  as 
Washington  did  in  the  field;  and  the  independence  of  Ame« 
rica  may  be  regarded  as  hardly  more  owing  to  the  military 
genius  of  the  one  than  to  the  enlightened  eloqtience  of  the 
other.  That  Spartan  phalanx  of  true  English  whigs^  which 
was  then  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  of  which  Mr.  Foit 
was  confessedly  the  head,  served^  by  their  intrepid  op« 
petition  to  the  court,  by  exposing  its  puerile  imbecility,  and 
inveighing  against  its  lawless  ambition,  to  animate  the  hopea 
of  the  Americans,  and  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  till  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  after  experiencing  ac- 
cam'vlated  disasters  and  disgrace,  was  compeUed  to  acknow« 
ledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  whom  it  had  once 
hoped  to  cmsh  into  the  most  humiliating  servitude.  In  thii 
contest  the  atrocious  daring  of  tyranny  was  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  humanity  ^  ^utif  the  former  had  not  experienced 
such  inflexible  opponents,  and  the  latter  such  vigorous  sup-* 
porters  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  genius  of  liberty  would  have  been  ed* 
gulphed  in  the  vortex  of  despotism. 

Early  hi  the  year  1780,  the  country  was  so  much  im« 
pressea  with  a  conviction  of  the  imbecility  and  the  miacon- 
doct  of  the  then  administration,  that  meetings  were  held 
tbron^hout  the  kingdom  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
alarmmg  state  of  puohc  affairs.  In  a  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Westminster,  which  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall^ 
Mr.  Fox  delivered  a  very  animated  aud  impressive  speech^ 
in  which  there  are  some  sentin^ents  very  applicable  to  pre* 
sent  circumstances,  and  which  we  shall  quote  because  they 
will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence. 

'  What,'  said  Mr.  Fox, '  is  the  government  of  this  country  f 
,Does  it  not  consist  of  king,  lords,  and  "people  f  Is  the' House  of 
Commons  more  or  less  than  the  delega^  or  represehtatioii  of  the 
people,  who  intrust  for  a  limited  time,  th^ir  power,  their  rights^ 
and  their  interests,  in  their  hands  ?  The  moment  that  delegated 
body  becomes  perfidious,  the  interests  of  their  constituents  are 
abandoned,  and  they.  Instead  of  being  t}ie  representatives  of  the 
people,  become  the  slaves  or  passive  instruments  of  the  crown. 
Is  this  then  the  case  ?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  in  this  crittcal 
predicament  ?  I  will  not  say  they  are  yet  so  notoriously  and  nniver« 
sally  profligate.  But  if  they  refuse  to  grant  what  the  people  ask  % 
if  they  spurn  at  measures  of  economy;  If  they  affisct  to  treat  the 
remonstrances  of  their  constituents  with  contempt  or  indtiferancep 
from  that  moment  they  forfeit  their  chkracter  and  their  au« 
tbority  i  and  it  is  legal,  constitutional,  and  necessary,  for  the 
ipeoplc  to  resume  that  trust  which  has  been  thus  piesCituted  t# 
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ihcir  dUadvantage.,  This  Is  "(ha  uciversal  sense  of  *«  n»»'°"' 
Individuals  .very  where  feel  and  avow  it,  and  no  man  «n  be  so 
depraved  so  bliLd  by  faction,  or  so  ignorant  of  h«  d.gmty  and 

"^^^Z^^T^^^^r^  those  e^^-gant  e- 
luments  and  unmerited  pensions  which  are  so  "J^chihe  object  o^ 
nndonal  umbrage,  may-.1^m  it  ""f -»'""•"*' J;*  ^^^trT.;'^; 
them.  Thev  do  say  so  in  holes  and  corners.  But  '^ey  dare  n«t 
bclTly  come-  forward  at  the  public  mc.tiags  and  avow  theu  s^n.w 
iftents.  Protests  may  be  contrived  as  senseless  as  they  "«  «"»?" 
S.  by  men  who  a?e  robbing  the  publ.c,  m  the  P;"""*^";.*!^ 
-  ^.neral  despondency  and  distress.  ^"  ««f  f  "^'.'''^/a,  .J^Seuts^ 
be  .ent  to  hedge  ale-houses  to  be  signed  by  their  W'*'^?  ^"f  Xj^ 
Uit  will  they  meet  the  people  of  England  fa.rly,  and  support  the  f 
daimai^d  prehensions  fosLh  extravagant  -"'o'-r";*  .^ PjJJ: 
«oof?  Youmeetin-theeyesof  all  the  word    aivd  declare  your 

Mnse  of  our  public  situation  lilce  cituens,  and  like  «"«"• 

"itissaidVhat  petitions  Wad  to  »°"«=hy«..d  confusion.    They 

do  not    Their  consequence  is  the  reverse.    They  tend  to  present: 

every  sort  of  public  mischief,  to  avert  the  downfall  of  ll**  ««"?'«' 

to  restore  us  to  harmony  and  unanimity,  and  to  rec3ver  our  „a. 

ional  consequence  and  tranquillity  by  v.gour.  exerj^n.  »nd  suc^ 

iornXntTo  thT,Sr;ation!  What  I  is  not  the  moment  of  ne. 
SyX'n.oment  for  relief?  When  is  '=«"'>™y -rlri  ""ui 
Z  «L..  pressed  for  supplies  ?  The  mea5ur«,  wouW  be  cno^^naU-. 
deed,  were  we  contriving  how  to  bt/rli«  ^^  .H  ate --noT  S 
Uxes;  butwew»»hto  answer  »he  ft^"*"^' "/  '"^  ^'^rf'Tu  ".  wa 
ad-flti^nal  impositions,  b^f  >^  a  frugal  W*'""""^  ,««,  2 
already  po«J^.  This  rc^^m  originates  from  •"«"  ^^  "f**;", 
Lipted  it  themselves  when  in  power.  ^^'''6'',  »"f  J''"b"t  hla 
Dern  equally  nro.ligal.  The  charge  has  some  f"""''«"°"' ^7'  „.? 
noargL.nl'    The  calamity  bas.  advanced  to   this  rnomcntunr^ 

4ress.d;  But  till  this  moment  U  was  »^^J„7°  .S^^y^'lul 
so  cleaily  understood.     Nor  was  .1  ever  so  formidable  «^  •'n"^™ 
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accoanty  and  to  inspect,  with  a  jealous  severity,  their  public  dis- 
buriements. 

'  Formerly,  when  a  minister  was  attacked,  his  vindication  geno^ 
rally  rested  on  the  merits  he  possessed.  But  now  the  friends,  or 
rather  the  adherents  (for  friends  they  hkve  none),  of  the  present 
junto  abandon  that  ground*  Their  warmest  advocates  affect  not' 
to  say  they  are  wise,  c^apable,  virtuous,  zealous,  or  vigilant.  No  ! 
,  they  have  long  given  them  up  to  the  just  but  indignat»t  accusations' 
of  the  people,  b^ill,  however,  they  exclaim  their  enemies  are  as 
bad.  They  have  no  other  defence,^ and  the  cau^e  deserves  no 
other.  Thus  they  attempt  to  blacken  human  nature,  to  throw  the 
foulest  calumny  on  mankind^  and  in  the  plenitude  of  conscious 
deformity,  to  libel  the  whole  species^  by  reducing  them  to  their 
own  deploraUe  standard. 

*  The  necessity  of  national  exertion,  at  this  moment,  is  obvious. 
The  people  know  well  the  origin  of  monarchy.  ItMs  the  reward 
which  gratitude  induced  them  to  pay  individuals  of  extraordinary 
heroism  and  virtue,  for  rescuing  them  from  slavery,  extending, 
planning,  or  establishing  their  interests,  or  other  eminent  or  piLri- 
otic actions.  Such  is  the  origin  of  kingly  authority;  and.  what 
gratitude  at  first  produced,  prescription,  habit,  happiness,  in  some 
instances,  and  weakness  in  others,  combined  and  maintained. 
Nations  are  excusable  for  conferring  royalty  on  the  man  who  gives 
them  glory  and  empire.  But  what  opprobrium  must  that  people 
suffer,  who  permit  themselves  to  be  enslaved  in  a  reign  not  imraor- 
tali2ed  by  the  lustre  of  enlerprize.  They  have  no  other  apology 
than  lameness,  servility,  and  corruption. 

•  Were  the  value  of  liberty  unknown,  were  its  nature  either  un« 
•defined  or  misundei-stood,  ignorance  might  cover  their  insignificAnc  t. 
They  might  be  pitied.  They  could  not  be  condemned.  But,  hav* 
ing  every  advantage  of  information  atid  science,  the  amplest  liberty 
and  the  justest  sense  of  its  worth,  with  the  example  before  their 
eyes  what  manly  resistance  must  product,  their  indifference 'will 
be  universally  detested,  and  infamy  added  to  ruin.  Nothing  but 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  people,  the  temperate  and  fiim 
decision  of  Englishmen,  united  in  one  plan,  and  pressing  on  one 
point,  can  now  save  them.*  Thus  united,  thus  resolved,  thus  act- 
ing, no  pririce  however  obstinate,  no  parliament  however  venal, 
can  oppose  or  resist  them  with  effect.  Call  to  mind  the  treatment 
you  have  received,  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  loaded 
with  taxes,  and  that^  in  the  midst  of  public  calamity  and  public 
want,  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  sovereigti  is  increased  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  is  the  oply  person  whose  estate  is  not 
to  suffer  from  the  incapacity  and  prodigality  of  his  serva4its  ;  and 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  you  have  any  thing  to  expect  from 
auch  a  ministry  and  such  measures.  You  mpst  be  the  ministers  of 
your  own  dehveiana*,  and  the  Toad  to  il  is  open.  You  see  the 
fleets  of  manly  resolution*     Your  brethren  in  America  and  Ir«« 
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land  fhew  you  how  to  act  when  bad  men  force  you  to  Mi.  Are  wt 
not  born  heirs  of  the  same  privileges  ?  Are  we  not  possessed  ol 
equal  veneration  for  our  lives  and  liberties  ?  Does  not  the  blood 
flow  as  freely  in  our^  veins  as  in  theirs?  Are  we  not  capable  as  they 
are  of  spurning  at  life  wh^n  unaecompanied  with  freedom  ?  Did  not 
eur  forefathers  fight  and  bleed  for  their  rights,  and  transnU  ehen 
as  the  roost  valuable  legacy  they  could  bequeath  to  posterity  ?  And 
iball  we  not  then  join  4ieart  and  hand  to  do  ourselves  right  in  this 
cri^s  of  danger  and  oppression }  Shall  the  heart  of  the  empire  ba 
tame  and  lifeless,  while  her  limbs  are  in  activity  and  motion  ?  No! 
I  trust  corruption  has  not  yet  ejt tended  her  debilitating  influence  t« 
the  people,  who  are  the  vitals  of  the  great  body  politic.' 

On  the  6lh^f  April  1780^  the  House  of  eommons  passed 
one  of  the  moat  memorable  resolutions^  which  it  recorded 
on  their  journals,  that  ^  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  in<* 
creased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished/  Four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  members  were  present  in  the  house, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  trie  court,  a  majoritj 
of  eig|hleen  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion.  '  Scarcely  an j 
inore  important  motion,*  says  Mr.  Burke  in  the  Annual  Re- 

};i8ter  for  1780,  '  seems  to  have  been  carried  since  the  levo- 
ution.  The  system  of  the  court  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
t.ion.  Without  doors  the  jby  and  triumph  in  most  parts  of 
England,  as  well  in  most  of  the  counties  that  did  not  pe* 
tition  as  in  those  that  did,  was  great  and  general ;  and 
tbouffh  not  displayed  in  the  same  manner,  would  not  perh wt 
bavfioeen  exceeded  by  the  most  decisive  victory  over  a  fo- 
reign enemy/  Such  was  the  effept  of  that  convictioo,  which 
i?a8  produced  by  the  eloquence  of  Fox  at  the  head  of  that 
patriotic  party  which  contained  all  that  was  wise  and  good 
and  respectable  in  the  nation.     But  the  fruits  of  a  weu  di« 

f;ested  and  salutary  reform,  which  were  expected  to  spring 
rom  this  noble  declaration,  were  6nally  prevented  by  the 
lavish  corruption  of  the  cabinet.  The  illness  of  the  Speaker 
•  cactsed  the  House  to  adjourn  for  a  few  days  ;  in  which  time 
ihi^  minister  employed  such  weighty  arguments  with  $ome  of 
the  memhers  that  on  the  next  meeting,  when  the  House 
was  preparing  to  give  efiicacy  to  their  Tate  resolutiob,  more 
than  thirty  of  the  persons  who  had  supported  it  were  guilty 
of  the  mo9t  unprincipled  apostacy,  and  voted  with  the  mi- 
nister !  ! !  The  disgraceful  riots,  produced  by  the  ferment 
of  religious  fanaticism,  which  happened  soon  after,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  and  prolonged 
the  duration  of  the  ministry.  The  parliament  was  dissolved 
and  a  new  one  met  on  the  31st  of  Od!<a^r  ^780.  LordJSortii 
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iUlM  liogered  in  his  place^  bot  on  the  £2d  of  FebniOTy  1789, 
bis  triumpbaiit  majority  had  dwindled  to  a  single  vote  ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  was  left  in  a  milloritj  of 
19;  Ob  the  27th  of  the  following  March^  a  new  ildminis^ 
Iration  was  ioniied  nnder  the  banners  of  the  Marquis  uf 
Rockingham ;  and  Mr*  Fox  received  the  seals  as  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affiAirs.  This  ministry,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  able  and  patriotic,  that  had  been  formed  daring  the 
present  reign,  was  bot  of  short  continuance.  The  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  July  1782/  caused  disunion 
in  the  cabinet ;  the'  interest  of  the  Carl  of  Shelburne  predo- 
minated, and  Mr.  Fox  and  most  of  his  distinguished  friends 
retired.  'But,  during  the  few  months  in  which  they  were  in 
o$ce,  they  conferred  the  most  important  benefits  on  the 
empire.  They  altered  the  illiberal  and  selfish  policy  which 
had  been  observed  towards  Ireland :  they  passed  an  act  to 
prevent  the  officers  pf  the  customs  and  excise  from  voting  at 
elections;  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  the  roval  assent 
to  Mr.  Burke's  wise  bill  of  economical  reform,  'f  bese  were 
acts  which  refiected  the  highest  honour  en  tho»e  by 
vrhom  they  were  planned  and  executed.  •  Lord  Shelbnrne 
did  not  long  retain  his  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  £d  of 
April,  1783  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  reinstated  in  his  place  of 
secretary  of  state*  This  is  that  period  of  Mr.  Fox's,  life  on 
which  we  reflect  with  the  least  satisfaction.  The  coalition 
tvhich  he  Had  formed  with  Lord  North  proved  ruinous  to  his 
popularity;  and  by  opening  the  way  to  the  political  ascen^ 
dancy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  proved  highly  mischievous  to  his  cbtin- 
try.  The  measure  itself  appears  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  which,  on  this  as  well 
as  on  other  occasions,  Mr.  Fox  paid  more  ddfeience  than 
they  deserved.  For  Mr.  Burke  was  more  eloquent  than  up- 
right. His  mind  was  stored  with  a  great  diversify  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  that  knowledge  was,  in  too  many  instances, 
rendered  perniciotks  in  its  practical  application,  by  a  laxity 
of  principle;  without  which  wisdonl  becomes  foolishness. 
An  inconsiderate  facility  of  compliance,  particularly  where 
the  person  possessed  his  confidence  aod  esteem,  was  the 
characteristic  failing  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Burke,  who  wis 
more  governed  by  calculations  of  intere&t,  than  by  any  sten:. 
^inesji  of  principle,  had  unfortunately  acquired  but  too  much 
sway  over  his  artless  ^nd  unsuspicious  mind.  No  measure 
was  ever  more  generally  reprobated  than  the  coalition  ; 
and  perhaps  no  small  part  of  the  calamities  which  have  since 
befalltfi  ibt  country,  may  be  tr^iied  up  %^  that  unfortunate 
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event.-^For,  in  proportion  as  it  lowered  Mr,  Fox  in  ihciptib- 
lie  opinion^  it  elevated  his  juvenile  autagonist;  and  by 
helping  to  render  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  season,  the  object  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration,  it  assisted  in  establishing  him  in  ibat 
post  of  pre-eminence,  where  he  becanae  rather  a  bane  than  a 
blessing  to  his  country.  The  oply  plausible  excuse  for  the 
coalition  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  a  barrier  i9 
the  machinations  of  that  interior  cabinet  which  skulks  .be* 
hind  the  throne,  which  watches  the  motions  of  ^very  admi^ 
nistration;  which  impedes  their  progress,  and  annihilates 
their  power,  the  moment  they  are  about  to  execute  any  salu-, 
tary  reform,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  to  be  lU" 
^creased,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  be  diminished. 
— But  notwithstanding  his  junction  with  Lord  North,  Mr. 
Pox  found,  that  even  their  united  forces  could  not  withstand 
the  aggression  of  this  invisible  foe.  When  thev  thought 
themselves  placed  on  a  fiim  and  solid  base,  wnere  they 
migh^  bid  deliance  to  every  competitor,  they  suddenly 
found,  that>  like  the  last  virtu'ous  administration,  they  had 
been  secretlif  undermined ;  and  that  the  ground  was  hollow 
and  crumbling  beneath  their  feet.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Fox's 
India  bill,  reminds  us  of  that  which  awaited  the  recent  mea* 
sure  in  favour  of  the  catholics.  Both  were  thought,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  executive.  Both  . 
.were  originally  brought  forward  under  th^t  mistaken  snppo* 
sition  ;  the  act  of  Lord  Grenville  a^d  Lord  Howick  was 
repressed  before  it  had  passed  the  Commons ;  but  Mr.  Fox's^ 
India  bill,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  was  strangled  by  the  avowed  interposition  of  the  court. 
The  interposition,  which  was  manifested  in  both  instances 
\^as  equally  opposite  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  cont> 
fititution.  The  rejection  of  the  India  bill  terminated  the 
short  career  of  the  coalition  ministry.  They  had  not 
been  in  office  nine  months,  before  they  were  dismissed  with 
a  precipitation  wb'tch  strongly  marked  the  ^displeasure  of 
the  crown.  Mr»  Pitt  now  came  into  office  against  the  voice 
of  theparJrament ;  but  certainly^  at  that  time  not  without 
the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  who  had  become  alienated 
from  Mt.  Fox  by  the  ill-judged  measure  of  the  coalition* 
But  Mr.  Pitt  soon  belied  by  his  conduct  all  the  favour- 
able expectations  which  he  had  excited  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Fox  for  ever  lost  tue  smiles  of  the  court,  be  recovered  th^ 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

^In  the  latt^er'end  of  the  year  1768,  the  awefnl  calamity 
ivbichhad  befallen  the  sovereign,  necessitated  the  proposal 
pi  a  regency,    Tbie  opinioui  which  Mr.  Fox  supported  o^ 
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this  o^caston^  appear  to  us  to  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  thje  consltlutit^n  than  those  of  Mr.  PjtL  For 
A  sovereign^  deprived  of  reason,  is  to  the  full  as  incapableof 
executing;  the  kingly  office  as  a  sovereign  deprived  of  life. 
The  one  is  a  civile  th^/)ther  a  naNiral  demise.  And  if  ttie 
Prince  of  Wales  be  entitled  by  the  letter  and  forms  of  th* 
constitution  to  exercise  ihe  functions  of  the  executive  in  the 
.  last  instance,  his  claim  must  be  equally  valid  in  tlie  first. 
For,  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  kingly  office  is  never  V4i- 
cant  or  quiescent.  There  is  never  even  for  a  mo^nent  anjr  • 
extinction  of  the  office  or  suspension  of  the  power^ 
But  Mr.  Pitt' reasoned  as  if  the  English  were  an  elective 
rather  than  an  hereditary  monarchy.  His  declaration  that 
*  the  Prince  of  IV ales  had  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  powtft ' 
of  government  than  any  other  person  in  these  realms;*-  was 
language  more  suited  to  a  srepubtic  than  a  monarchy;  and 
inay  convince  us  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  changed  places  with  Mr-  - 
Fox,  and  been  fixed  in  the  chilling  province  of  opposition 
.  instead  of  basking  in  the  favour  of  the  court,  he  would  have 
been  by  far  the  most  factious  demagogue  of  the  two.  Mr. 
Fox  was  an  ardent  lover  of  limited  monarchy  ;  which  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible  Jornis  for  freedom  and  for 
happiness,  fiut  as  ttie  sole  passion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  soul  was 
the  possession  of  power,  the  form  of  government,  under 
which  he  enjoyed  it,  would  have  been  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
epce.  His  conduct  on  the  regency  seems  to  prove  that  he 
would  have  hazarded  any  innovation  rather  than^not  hava 
gratified  the  domineering  ambitron  of  his  soul.  Had  it  beeQ 
bis  fute,  as  it  was  that  of  his  more  moderAte,  wise  and  virtuous, 
anta^onivty  to  he  in  opposition  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  French  revolution,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  all. the 
wildest  schemes  of  the  wildest  innovators,  provided  thej 
favoured  h^s  impatient  thirst  for  pers6nal  elevation,  woul4 
have  found  in  him  an  impetuous  champion  and  a  fervid 
friend.  However  much  the  country  may  have  suffered 
from  the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  we  believe  that 
it  would  have  received  a  more  fatal  injury  from  the  violence 
of  bis  ambitious  temperament,  if,  instead  of  being  the  head  of 
the  ministry, .he  had  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Tiie 
contempt  which  he  shewed  for  the  ancient  and  rever^^d  forms 
of  the  constitution  on  his  entry  into  office,  when  he  retained 
his  place  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  the  parliament;  and, 
in  the  discussions  on  the  regency,  when  he  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  hereditary  government, 
afford  a  curious  and  instructive  insight  into  the  ciiaracter  of 
jtbe  man  ^  and  shew  that  bis  lore  ojfojBper  was  stronger  thai^    • 
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hisiove  of  the  constitution.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr,  Fox> 
for,  though  bei  was  not  only  not  patronized,  but  was  during 
almost  his  whole  life  treated  with  neglect  and  scorn  by  the 
executive,  he  yet  always  preserved  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  tbe  ancient  spirit  and  the  sacred^  immunities  of  the  con* 
stitution*  This  characteristic  diiference  in  the  ambition  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  has  never  been  sufficiently  remarked. 
The  conduct  which  Mr.  Fox  observed,  and  the  opinions 
which  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution, 
have  been  as  much  censured  by  some  as  they  have  been  extoll« 
ed  by  others.  ^  But  in  matters  of  opiuion  experience  is  always 
sooner  or  Idter  the  test  of  truth.  If  we  judge  tbe  opinions 
which  Mr.  Fox  entertained  on  this  mighty  event,  and  the 
tneasures  which  he  recommended  by  tills  criterion,  we  shall 
find  the  strongest  reason  for  applauding  the  rectitude  of  his 
^judgment  and  (he  extent  of  his  penetration.  For  the  sen* 
timents  which  he  expressed  in  the  different  periods  of  that 
aweful  tragedy  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  predictions,  of 
which  subsequent  events  ha^  amply  confirmed  the  truth. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  sufficiently  enlarged  by  re* 
Aeetion,  by  an  acquaintance  with  general  principles,  by  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  or  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  tlie  world,  to  render  him  equal  to  act 
a  successful  part  in  the  new  combinations  of  things,  and  the 
extraordinary  sera  of  human  affairs  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He,  therefore,  pursued  tbe  old  routine  of  policy,  which  is 
made  up  of  half  measures,  of  contemptible  tricks,  insidtoas 
machinations  and  ephemeral  expedients ;  which  might  have 
been  successfully  practised  in  the  former  stale  of  Europe,  bst 
which  in  the  present  are  totally  inadequate  to  do  any  thing 
but  evil,  or  to  occasion  any  thing  but  peril  and  calamity. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  had  contemplated  the  state  of 
roan  in  the  utmost  diversity  of  moral  and  social  modification, 
and  under  almost  everv  possible  diversityofpolitical  institutions 
did  not  view  the  revolution  as  a  monstrous  anomaly,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  was  as  uncertain  as  the  consequences,  but  as  a 
great  changein  human  affairs, of  which  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  tendencies  and  eBect*.  The  measures,  therefore, 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  recommended  the  adoption,  with  respect 
lo  the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  were  such  as 
were  best  calculated  to  run  parallel  with  the  novelty  of  tbe 
circumstances,  to  avert  the  danger  from  ourselves,  and  to 
mitigate  the  calamities  which  threatened  the  rest  of  Europe. 
£very  step  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  on  tiris  occasion  only 
evinced  his  incompetency  to  the  part  which  he  had  to  perr 
form  in  tbe  tempestuous  juncture  in  which  be  lived,    £vefj 
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page  of  ihe  revolution,  as  it  was  graclnally  disclosed, proved 
the  infatuated  blindoess  of  the  minister,  and  the  illumined 
reason  of  his  opponent.  By  making  war  oii  the  revolution^ 
and  thus  aggravating  its  violence  and  stimulating  its  ferocitjr 
Mr.  Pitt^  ultimately  rendered  France  strong  and  Europe 
weak.  He  raised  up  a  giant  in  whom  his,inconsid^rateag-» 
gression  breathed  all  the  terrors  of  hostility,  which  none  of 
his  subsequent  endeavours  could  allay.  Even  the  fulmiuttt. 
ing  splendors  of  Burke's  eloquence,  which  were  copiously 
afforaed  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fitt,  had  no  other  effect  but  to 
ficcelerate  the  catastrophe  and  to  multiply  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution.  From  ihe  beginning  of  the  revolution  the 
anxious  and  patriotic  endeavour  of  Mr.  Fox  was  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  France,  and  to  leave  the  ferment  of  the  re- 
Yolutionists  to.  subside  of  itself  instead  of  aggravating  its  fury 
by  forcible  compression.  But  when  he  found  war  declared 
his  next  object  was  to  render  the  duration  as  short  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  embrace  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
making  peace.  But  war  had  become  the  passion  of  the  court 
which  had  diffused  the  infatuated  delusion  among  the  peo- 
ple. A  thick  darkness  seemed  to  overspread  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  the  wisest  counsels  passed  for  foolish;  and  the  ' 
most  foolish  were  reputed  wise.  Mr.  Fox  in  v^\n  struggled 
against  the  maniacal  frenzy  of  the.  timesi  His  suggestions 
might  have  tranquillized  the  world  ;  but  though  their  wis- 
dom has  been  so  forcibly  confirmed  by  t|;ie  event,  they  ex-  • 
perienced  nothing  but  derision  and  neglect.  Npqierous 
opportunities,  in  which  peace  might  have  been  made  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms,  were  suffered  to  escape  ;  the  power 
of  France  wa,s  increased  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  till  she  finally  laid  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
l^rostrate  at  her  feet.  In  every  successive  scene  of  this  great 
drama  we  see  reason  to  applaud  the  wise  foresight  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  to  lament  the  shallow  and  contracted  policy^  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  And,  in  the  catastrophe  in  which  it  has  termi- 
nated, we  cannot  but  discern  the  retributive  providence  of 
God.  For  the  attack,  which  the  continental  powers  made 
on  the  revolutionary  system  of  the  French,  was  conceived 
not  only  in  folly  but  in  selfisbnessand  injustice.  The  awdil 
lesson  may  well  teach  nations  not  wantonly  to  slight  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  The  favourite  maxim  of  Mr.  Fox  wa<, 
that  HONESTY  IS  THE  BBST  PotiCY ;  which  is  not  more 
true  in  the  intercourse  of  individuals  than  uf  nations.  Mad 
our  ministers  made  this  immortal  precept  the  guide  of  their 
conduct  i(i  our  relations  with  other  .states,  instead  of  having 
to  oppose  the  whole  world  in  arms^   we  do  not  believe  thai 
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we  should  at  this  moment  have  had  an  enemy  in  the  fields 
All  that  we  have  lost  has  been  lost  not  so  much  from  want 
of  energy  in  the  6eld,  as  of  virtue  in  the  cabinet.  Instead  of 
that  plam  dealing,which  always  marks  a  great  and  noble  mind, 
those  who  preside  at  the  helm  of  affairs  seem  to  place  rheir 
dependence  on  cruelty,'  treachery,  and  fraud  ;  and  though 
these  mi^  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  they  were  never  found 
ultimately  beneficial  to  any  state.  The  comprehensive  mind 
of  Mr.  Fox  could  discern  not  only  the  present  consequences 
but  the  remote  effects  of  such  a  narrow-minded  policy. 

lo  1792,  171^3,  1797,  Mr.  Fox  very  stretiuously  supported, 
Mr.  Grey's  motions  for  a  parliamentary  reform.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  well  remarked  that  the  greatest  inno- 
vation on  the  constitution  was  to  vote  that,  there  should  be 
no  innovation  in  it.  The  political  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try are  nothing  but  a  series  of  innovations  on  the  theory  and 
practiee  of  our  forefathers.  In  the  year  1797  this  great 
inan,  dispirited  by  his  long  course  of  unavailing  oppositioa 
to  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  made  a  temporary  secession 
from  the  House  of  Confimons.  In  I798>  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors  by  the  orders  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  account  at  a  toast  given  at  the  Whig  Club,  which 
implied  that  the  different  powers  of  government  originated 
in  the' will  of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  1iad  pre- 
viously experienced  the  same  mark  of  the  royal  displeasure^ 
from  the  same  cause.  • 

Mr.  Fox  gave  his  strenuous  support  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  not  because  he  considered  it  so  good  a  peace  as 
we  might  have  made,  but  because  he  thought  peace  on  almosi 
any  terms  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

When  Mr.  Fox  was  called  info  office  in  February,  I8O6, 
the  whole  nation  overflowed  with  joy.  Peace  with  foreiga 
powers,  the  correction  of  abuses  at  home^  and  in  short  every 
diminution  of  evjl  and  accession  of  good  thnt  the  country 
could. rationally  expect  from  any  minister,  were  anticipated 
as  the  happy  fruit  of  his  administraticvn.  But  the  accumu- 
lated fatigues  of  office,  which  were  too  much  for  his  shattered 
frame,  only  served  to  accelerate  his  dissolution.  But  he  did 
pit  die  till  he  had  made  one  u n feigned ly  sincere  and  pai^* 
ti  iotic  effort  lo  restore  peace  to  his  suffering  country.  Thai 
peace  which  had  been  the  earnest  endeavour  of  his  life  was 
the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  soul  in  the  hour  of  death.  His 
last  words  were,  '  I  die  happy'!'  In  the  moment  of  expi 
ration  he  had  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  h^  had  never  * 
given  a  tote  Itf  which  one  drop  0/ blood  was  ihcd.    Few  am 
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the  statesmen  around  whose  bed  of  death  the  sunshioe  of  a 
similar  satisfaction  is  difFusecI. 

We  had  drawn  a  full-length  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  whicU 
we  inlended  to. have  subjoined  to  this  article^  but  we  liave  al« 
ready  extended  it  so  far^  that  we  n\ust  reserve  it  for  our 
next  number* 


Art.  I  I.^— Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poem's  ofOssian, 
in  which  the  Objections  of  Malcolm  Laing,  E$q,  hrt  par^m 
ticuiarly  considejrd  arid  refuted.  By  Patrick  Graham, 
X>.D.  4rc.    Svo.  pp.  471*     Longman.     ]807« 

WHEN  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance; they  were  at  once  received  with  a  blind  credulity 
oy  alf  the  literati  of  Scotland,  and  these  gave  the  tone  to 
their  southern  neighbours,  who  rapidly  communicated  it  to 
the  rest  of  Earoj>e.  No  serious  question  appears  to  have'been 
raised  with  let^ard  to  their  authenticity  before  Dr.  Johnsoa 
called  the  atlcniionof  the  public  to  his  simple  demand  for 
tbe  production  of  manuscripts.  Had  that  demand  been 
sa^iisfied  there  could  have  been  no  couiroversy  on  tl>e  subject* 
But,  so  far  from  that  beingthe  case,  the  petulance,  or  rogue-* 
ry,  of  Macpherson  affected  to  consider  the  request  as  an  in** 
suit,  and  accompanied  the  refusal  to  gratify  it  with  circum^ 
.stances  of  a  very  suspicious  nature.  The  literary  world,  hi- 
berto  united  in  one  belief,  tlien  splitted  itself  into  two  sect* 
or  parties,  which  have,  ever  since  continued  to  contest  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  with  an  acrimony  almosi 
equal  to  that  of  a  religious  warfare. 

Among  the  Infidels, after  their  great  prophet  and  lawgiver 
Johnson,  perhaps  no  champion  has  fought  so  successfully  as 
Malcolm  Laing.  His  *  Dissertation  on  the  supposed  Authen- 
ticity of  Ossian's  Poems,'  not  only  brought  over  many  pro- 
selytes to  the  unbelieving  system,  but  seems  to  have  for  a 
long  time  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  faithful,  insomuch 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  literary  world  has  been  indu- 
ced to  suppose  the  question  as  set  completely  at  rest,  and 
manyof  us  have  brought  up  our  children  to  consider  Mac- 
pherson,  Ireland,  and  Psalmanazar^  as  all  equally  members 
of  the  swindling  fraternity. 

This  supine  acquiescence,  first  in  the  authenticity,  and  af* 
terwards  in. the  spuriousness,  of  the  Scottish  Bard,  has  un- 
<{oubtedly  been  iq  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  unattractive 
iMiture  of  the  argument*     Embarrassed  on  all  sides  by  ibe 
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lies  and  eqivoc(itions  of  Macpherson  himselC  find  justly 
afraid  of  the  intricacy  of  deep  philological  and  antiquarian 
researches^  on  which  so  very  few  among  us  are  capable  of 
forming  any  jiist  condusioDs^  we  have  listened  with  plea^ 
sure  to  the  first  train  of  argument  that  we  find  a  little  more 
•uitable  to  our  comprehension,  and  feel  so  willing  to  be  con* 
Tinccd,  that  w^  shrink  from  the  task  of  enquiring  whether 
the  reasoning  is  such,  in  all  points^  as.  to  justify  our  convic- 
tion. 

It  is  from  this  cause^  principally,  that  Laing's  Dissertation 
bas  so  long  been  held  the  best  rule  of  our  faith;  and,  per^ 
haps,  we  had  rather  have  been  permitted  still  to  consider  it 
so,  than  have  been  called  upon  in  the  line  of  our  duty  to 
examine  whether  the  rule  is  sufficient  or  insufficient  for  our 
guidance. 

Mr.  Laing's  grand  argument  cannot  be  stated  in  lauguage 
more  clear  or  forcible  than  his  own* 

*  The  productions  of  the  Celtic  muse  would  persuade  us  to'believ* 
that  their  early  mhnners  displayed  a  civilization  inconsistent  with 
•n  utter  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  life ;  an  universal  heroisna  unknown 
to  barbarians ;  a  gaMantry  which  chivalry  never  inspired,  a  humani* 
ty  which  re6nemetfit  has  never  equalled  \  and,  that  before  their  ad* 
vance  to  the  shepherd  state,  they  possessed  a  correct  taste,  a  polished 
diction,  a  cultivated  and  sublime  poetry,  enriched  with  the  choicest 
images  of  classical  antiquity,  and  intermixed  with  all  the  sentimeu* 
tal  afljipctation  of  the  presetit  times.  Their  history  contains  no 
marks  of  primaeval  refinement,  uiiless  we  can  persuade  ourselves 
thai  their  descendants,  as  soon  as  they  approached  observation,  de- 
generated on  emerging  from  the  savage  state,  and  became  more 
barbarous  in  proportion  as  they  bectime  more  civilized/  Hist* 
of  Scotland,  Vol.  III.  p.  45.  (2d  Edition.) 

We  call  this  the  grand  argument,  not  only  because  Mr. 
Laing  himselr  considers  it  as' unanswerable, ^  but  because^ 
in  unr  opinion,  the  remainder  of  his  arguments,  of  those  at 
!east  which  are  drawn  from  iWerw^/  evidence,  rather  tend, 
npon  the  whole,  to  weaken  than  to  assist  his  cause.  Such 
are  most  of  those  which  he  bas  built  on  imefgined  errors  iti* 
the  proper  names  of  places  and  persons  ;  for  instance,  that 
(borrowed  from, Gibbon)  of  the  name'  Caracul,'  which,  Mac-^ 
|)her?oa  tells  us,  must  mean  '  the  Emperor  Caradatla.'  '  It 
is  absurd,  observed  Gibbon,  that  the  Highland  bard  should 
describe  the  son  of  Severus  by  a  nick-name  invented  four 
Tears  afterwards,  scarcely  used  by  the  Romans  till  after  the 
death  of  that  Emp?ror,  antl  seldom  employed  by  the  most 
ancient  historians^     Now^.  if  it  were  iacoatestibiy  true  that 
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Osiian,  by  Ins  Caracul  or  Carac-hail^  meant  to  designate  the 
iion  of  Severus,  still  the  argument^  so  loosely  framed^  woald 
scarcely  be  quite  conclusive.  But^  who  tells  us  that  Ossian 
did  intend  that  emperor  by  the  name  Carac-huil  i  Only  Mac- 
pherson  ;  and  is  there  any  contradiction  in  supposing  Ossian 
to  be  jgcnuine  and  Macpherson  to  have  drawn  a  wrong  in* 
ference  ? 

Many  similar  objections  have  been  handled^  and  in  general 
ably  refuted  by  Or.  Graham  in  the  work  before  us.  But  we 
abstain  from  entering  into  them  more  particularly,  because, 
as  we  have  already  said>  this  is  not  the  strong-hold  of  Mr. 
Laing's  opposition  ;  neither  do  we  consider  in  that  light  his 
supposed  detection  of  fallacy  from  the  imitations  of  aincienf 
and  modern  writers  ;  though  this  branch  of  the  firgomenl 
was  so  convincing,  in  his  own  opinion  as  to  have  induced 
bim  to  adopt  a  very  singular  mode  of  hostility  solely  on  .the 
strength  or  its  support.  He  published  in  his  own  name  a 
•-•ew  edition  of  *  The  Poems  ofOssian/  with  a  running  com- 
mentary of  parallel  passages,  .thfe  list  of  which  he  has  indeed 
swelled  to  a  most  enormous  magnitude.  But  if  the  reason- 
ing built  on  such  a  foundation  be,  as  we  conceive  it^  at  all 
times  weak  and  unsatisfactory^  i^  is  doubly  so  when  applied 
to  the  works  of  Ossian. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  alwaysbearin  mind  that  Mao* 

Eherson's  translation  is  not  so  close  as  to  exclude  the  possi« 
ility  of  his  foisting  in  terms  of  expression  or  sentiment  whoU 
ly  unwarranted  by  theoriginal,which  would  naturally  be  tinc- 
tured with  his  own  poetici^  notions,  derived  promiscuously 
from  ancient  and  modern  writers.  In  the  second  place,  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  intentional 
imitation  and  casual  coincidence  ;  and,  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  we  think  few  readers  will  scruple  to  subscribe 
the  simple  and  easy  canons  which  Dr.  G.  has  laid  down  in 
the  following  words : 

*  I.  As  external  nature  presents,  in  every  age,  the  same  features, 
varied  only  by  tht  liifferencc  uf  climate,aud  the  limited  operations  of 
man,  accurate  observers  of  nature  will  describe  those  appearances, 
•n  Ckvery  age,  and  in  evecy  country,  by  nearly  similar  images,  and 
in  nearly  similar  language.  The  evolutions  of  the  seasons,  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetables,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  various  aspects  under  which  the  scenery  of  nature  appears^ 
are  permanent;  they  will  strike  all  mankind  with  corresponding 
emotions,  and  will,  consequently,  be  described  by  all,  without  regard 
to  age  or  country,  in  a  correspunding  manner.  It  is  true,  the  sce- 
nery of  Arabia,  and  its  productions,  differ  widely  from  those  of  Ca- 
kdl^nia ;  and  it  is  from   thesa  instances  of  differtnce,  that  the 
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poetry  and  eloquence  of  those  countries  have  received  their  dis- 
tinction «nri  peculiar  colouring.  But,  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Ca« 
ledonia^  vegetables  are  covered  m  lib  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruity 
VKhicby  in  their  sea^^onS)  unfold  themselves,  ripen,  and  decay.  In 
both  those  count rie:i,  flowers  are  fragrant,  birds  sing,  fields  are  ver- 
<iant  in  spring,  ami  streams  flow  down  declivities.  Tbe«>e  objects 
and  app^arances,  therefore,  'will  be  described,  in  nearly  the  sanra 
ttrnH,  an<l' nearly  under  lUcsame  images,  of  whatever  age  or  coun- 
try the  descriher  be. 

^11.  As  the  grand  features  of  external  nature  are  universal 
and  permanent,  so,  with  a  few  variations,  arising  from  acciden- 
tal crrcnmbtances,  the  leading  features  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
Ibund  to  be  nearly  similar,  in  every  age  aud  country.  All  mankind, 
of  whatever  period  or  nation,  are  not  only  afifected  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  by  the  feelings  of  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  aver* 
^  ;non,  hope  and  fear;  but  they  g«'nc  rally  express  those  feelings  la 
aiiDilar  language,  and  by  similar  symbols. 

*  111.  We  may  ^  trace,  in  every  country,  and  in  every  period  of 
society,  a  striking  sameness  in  the  genera)  course  of  human  af- 
^irs,  as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
It  belongs  to  the  universal  nature  of  human  affairs,  that  the  morning 
of  youth  should  be  chearfully  lively,  and  buoyant  with  hope  ;  that 
ttore-advanccd  life  should  be  enterprising  and  daring  ;  and  that  old 
age  should  be  infirm,  querulous,  and  disconsolate,  it  is  in  the  na* 
ture  of  human  affairs  that  even  the  good  and  brave  should  some- 
times be  overwhelmed  with  misiortune ;  that  the  best  conceited 
enterprises  should  fail ;  and  that  the  unwprlhy  should  sometimes  be 
crowned  with  prosperity  and  success.  ,On  all  these  slrilcin^  cir- 
ramsianccs  of  human  aflairs,  acct)rdingly,  it  may  be  expected,  that 
observing  miitds  will  make  similar  reflections  ;  and  that  they  will 
«xpre«s  those  reflections  by  similar  images,  and  in 'similar  terms.* 
P.  146— i  5*2. 

On  examining  the  plagiarisms  which  Mr.  Laing  has  col- 
lected, we  were  surprised  at  seeing  how  few  there  are,  in  the 
enormous  mass,  which  are  not  fairly  reducible  under  the 
head  of  someone  of  these  canons.  The  greater  number  are 
frivolous  and  fanciful  to  an  extreme,  which  is  very  disad- 
vantageous to  the  general  character  of  his  investigation, 
since  it  obliges  us  to  consider  him  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
too  zealous  advocate  who  weakens^  his  cause  by  his  over 
Kolicitode  to  support  it  at  the  expence  of  common  trutli  and 
feeling,  than  <»f  a  patient  and  philosophical  enquirer,  who, 
irithout  prejudice  on  either  side  of  the  question,  sets  aboal  ' 
ibrming  hiM  Judgment  in  lespect  to  it  on  the  surest  and 
most  reasonable  foundations. 

Dij^inissing,  therefore,  these  comparatively  unimportant 
4iviMoH)»  of  the  controversy^  let  us  coafiott  our  attention  t« 
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lliQde  which  appear  to  ns  the  principal  points  in  dispute 
We  have^  already  stated^  in  his  own  words,  Mr.  Larng's 
grand  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  Os'siao.  It  is 
evident  that  this  will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  his  op- 
ponents, if  they  shew,  first,  that,  in  the  age  of  the  supposed 
Ossian,  his  countrymeh  were  not  barbarians  in  Mr.  U% 
sense  of  the  expression  ;  secondly,  that  (however  stfange)  it 
is  ( never thelels)  historically  true,  or  even  probable,  that 
they  were  at  that  period  more  refined  than  they  have  been  in 
subsequent  times;  and,  in  short, .that  the  testimonies  of  the 
earliest  writers  do  not  contradict  the  supposition  which  other 
circumstances  tend  to  con/frm,  that  the  manners  described 
by  Ossian  were  the  manners  of  the  age  to  which  the  exist- 
ence of  Ossian  has  been  referred. 

*We  have  here  to  notice,  what,  we  fear,  is  the  almost  ne- 
cessary attendant  on  all  controversy,  a  degree  of  disinge- 
nnity  on  both  sides  in  the  manner  of  stating  the  question. 
Mr.  Laing  depends  on  the  authorities  of  Dio,  Solinus,  Gild- 
as,  but  (above  all)  of  Herodian,who,  in  his  description  of  the 
North  Britons,  uses  (among  many  similar)  the  foRowing  very 
strong,   clear,  and  unquestionable,  expressions.    *Oy'ii  yotp 

ffiinpat,  8cc.  &c.  ra  h  ffutAora  rttorrcu  yfoupou^  srouuXAiv  ^mm  iccanO' 
iaxof  'emoffif,  8cc.  ^aawtia  fMm  rvntt  iriflMhufmoty  hcu  h^,  (ifof 
h  waffifnyAi¥oiyyfim  (rufdorof.*  Can  any  picture  be  more  expressly 
barbarous  than  that  bonveyed  by  these  words  i  or  can  Mr.L. 
be  accused  of  drawing  unju8tifiable'ConcIasion&  when,  old  the 
authority  of  these  and  other  words  in  the  passages  referred 
tojie  calls  the  Caledonians  'A  nation  of  nakeo  sanguinary  bar* 
barians,  armed  with  a  shield,  a  dart,  and  a  dag^r,  which 
they  prized  like  gold ;  and  living  promiscuously  in  watUed 
booths  ?' 

Bui  what  shall  we  say  to  Dr.  Graham,  if  he  entirely  passes 
over  this  strongest  authority  of  his  opponent,and  argues  only 
on  the  much  o^^aicr  expressions  of  bio  Cassius^  at  the  same 
time  affecting  to  class  them  together  by  saying  '  of  all  the 
ancients  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  manners  of  our 
Caledonian  ancestors,/  Dio  and  Herodian  have  drawn  the 
most  tinfavoorable  pictures  V  Wji^t^  but  that  he,  the  doc- 
tor, is  only  less  unfair  than  bis  adversary  himself^  who^  in 
quothig  Herodian,  Di  ,  Solinus,  and  Gildas,  absolutely  omiu 
sdl  mention  of  Tadtm    who  from  his  high  credibility  is  the 


*  Kerod.  L.  3.  C.  47.    I  have  quoted  the  orgiiMl  i  becMUe in^uch  •  qoestioiiit 
b  not  safe  to  truftto  any  ex  parte  translations. 
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most  important  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  whos6  testimonj 
(jthougb  we  do  not  think  with    Dr.  G.  it  goes  the  length  of 
establishing  his  point)  is  much  more  favourable  ^o  the  slate 
of  cultivation  in  the  highlands  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  ' 
author. 

Upon  the  whole^  notwithstanding  the  advantage  gained 
by  Dr:  Graham^  ii!i  detecting. this  gross  piece  of  jockeyship 
employed  by  his  antagonist,  our  judgment  remains  in  susr  . 
pense  between  them  on  this  point  on  the  dispute,  nor  can  we    . 
dare  assert  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  advocates  for  Ossian  have 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

Dr.  Graham  pursues  his  chain  of  reasoning,  if  not  in  a 
strictly  logical  mode^  at  least  in  eloquent  and  poetical  lao* 
guage, 

*  We  know  that  the  mode  of  living.the  domestic  apcomrnodations^ 
and  even   the  external  scenery  which  daily  strikes  the  eye,  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  forming  the  character,  and  iq  giving  a  tpne  to 
the  ideas  of  a  people.     Even  in  the  hightaiider^  of  the  present  day, 
whose  characters  have  not  undergone  a  change  by  the  contact  of  fo- 
reign manners,  we  may  still  trace  the  mode  of  thinking  and   acting 
which  distinguishes  the   personages  of  Ossian.     Accustomed  to  tra- 
verse Vast  tracts  of  country  which  have  never  been  subjecte*!  to  the 
hand  of  ^rl  ;  contemplating,  every  day,   the  most  diversified  sce- 
nery ;  surrounded   every  wherfe  by   wild  and  mwgnificent  objects  ;  - 
by  mopntains,    and  lakes,  and   forests,  the  mind  of  the  highlander 
is  expanded,  and  partakes,  in  some  measure,  of  the  rude  sublimity 
of  the  objects   with  which  be   is.conversant.     Pursuing  the  chace 
in  regions  not  peopled  according    to  their   extent,    he  often  finds 
himself  alor«e  in  the  gloomy  desetis,  or  by  the  margin  of  the  dark 
frowning  4«ep ;  \^\^  imagination,  tinged  with  plea^ug  melancholy 
^ods  sc^icty  in  the  passing  breeze,  and  he  beholds  the  airy    forraf 
of  his  fathers  descending  on  the  skirts  of  the  cloud.     When  the  tem- 
pest bowls  over  the  heath,  and  the  elements  are  mixed  in  dire  up* 
roar,  he  recognizes  the   angry  spirit  of  the  storm,  and  he    retires  to 
his  secret  cave.     Such   is,  at  this  day,  the  tone  of  mind  which  cha- 
racterizes the  hi^hlander,  who  has  not  lost  the  distinctive   marks  of 
his  race  by  ccmmerce  urith  strangers  ;  afjd  such,  t6o,  is  the  picture 
which  has  been  drawn  by  Ossian.'    p.  27,  &c. 

The  doctor  iiow  arrives  at  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task,  towards  the  accoinpiishment  of  wliich  he  is  oMiged  to 
undertake  the  previous  proof  of  the  existence  and  establish- 
mentof  the  dratdical  orider  in  Scotland,  in^rder  not  Co  in- 
^xupt  the  immediate  chain  of  argument  he  refers  us  for  this 
proof  to  an  article  in  the  appendix ;  and  if  he  does  not  coa- 
yinceusby  htiy  direct  ffstimony  (which  he  allows  to  be  una^f 
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Uinabk)  ihtpostibitity,  and  even  probability,  oftiie  Tact  is 
brought  forward  sufficiently^  we  thinks  for  tbe  purposes  of  the 
dispute. 

If  this  be  granted^  there  is  no  want  of  direct  proofs  from 
writers  of  tlie  highest  and  most  nnquestional^le  authorilVi 
tl^t  the  attainments  of  this  extraordinary  i class  of  men  in 
matters  of  science  and  philosophy  were  rery  far  removed 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  equal  in  many  respects,  in 
some  perhaps  superior,  to  those  made  by  the  boasted  cirili- 
zation  and  refinement  of  Rome  and  Greece.  It  is  a  fact  oi 
no  less  notoriety  that  tbe  "  Celtic  hierarchy"  contained 
another  class,  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  dri^ids,  and  who  ap- 
pear no^  to  have  been  admitted  to  a  full  participation  with 
them  in  those  high  mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy  by 
which  they  affected  to  keep  the  uninitiated  in  a  state  of  sub- 
Jection. 

This  secondary  order  was  that  of''  the  bards/'  whose  pecn* 
liar  province  was  **  tbe  celebration  of  the  heroic  atehieve- 
ments  of  their  warriors/  and  the  public  record  of  the  history 
of  the  nation/' 

Tradition  has  handed  down  to  ns  the  following  account 
of  the  extinction  of  the  druidical  order  in  Scotland  :  viz. 

•  That  the  princes  of  the  Fingallian  dynasty,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally  elected  to  the  supremacy,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Celtic 
nations,  only  for  the  impendmg occasion,  feeling  th^selves,  at  length, 
firmly  established  in  their  power,  refused  to  resign  it,  as  had  always 
hitherto  been  done,  to  the  druids ;  and  that,  in  the  struggle,  th« 
drujds  fell,  and  were  finally  extirpated.'     p.  34. 

With  the  Druids  themselves,  considering  the  exclusive  and 
jealous  system  of  their  constitution,  it  is  reasonable  enough 
to  conclude  that  science  perished  also.  The  bards  might, 
for  one  or  two  generations,  have  kept  alive  the  Ambers  of 
their  former  illumination  ;  but  they  no  longer  subsisted  as 
members  of  a  powerful  body,  or  united  in  any  considerable 
numbers  among  themselves,  and  had  no  incentives  \p  the 
propagation  of  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed,  any  further 
than  it  was  essential  to  the  immediate  views  of  their  profes-. 
sion.  One  of  Laing's  objections  to  the  poetry  of  Ossian  is 
that,  onlike  that  of  Homer-and  of  all  other  poets  of  the  earli- 
est ages,  it  contains  no  direct  allosions  to  religious  rites  or  or- 
dioaaoes,  no  expressions  even  from  which  the  existence  of  a 
religious  system  can  be  collected;  and  that^  aware  of  the 
*^  difficulty  of  inventiDg  a  religions  tnythology,  the  author*' 
jf meaning  MncpheraoD)  ''  has  created  a  savage  society  of 
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refined  atheisU  ;.  who  believe  ia  ghosts  but  not  in  deitiet, 
and  ore  ignorant^  or  indifferent  to  the  evistencej  of  superior 
powers."  Great  part  of  this  seeming  absurdity  is  removed 
by  the  supposition  that  Ossian  was^  as  a  bard^  excluded  from 
a  participation  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  professed 
by  the  druids ;  and  that,  among  these  mysteries  so  carefully 
xeserveti^lho&e' of  religion  were  guarded  wilh  pecuhar  jealousy* 
In  this  view,  D;.  Graham  thinks  that  the  '*  amission  of  reli- 
gion" becomes  aa  argumentyar  the  doctrine  of  Ossian's  au- 
Uienticity,  which  Mr.  Laing  considered  it  as  so  powerful  an 
engine  to  subvert. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this  absence  of  religion  is,  in 
fact,-ooly  the  absence  of  a  distinct  religious  system  with  all  its 
rites,  observancfes,  and  supdrfctitions,  such  as  we  find  descri* 
bed  in  Homer* 

*  There  is  certaiiay  t«  be  fouiJ4,  in  Ossian,  a  mythology  which 
j>o8se»»c«  niftcb  interest  and  beauty  :  it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  indcw*, 
but  sufficiently  marked,  and  apparantly  very  natural,  for  a  people  m 
the  earlier  stages  of  society  to  have  formed.  It  appears,  ^m  inau*. 
merable  passages  in  0«sian,  that  it  was  the  general  opini^in  of  hi9 
countrymen^  that  their  ancestors  existed  in  a  disembodied  stotc ; 
that  they  dwelt  in. the  airy  halls  of  ihe  clouds  ;  that  they  continued 
fctill  to  interest  themselves  ia  the  touduct  and  fortunes  of  their  06^ 
spring ;  that  they  possessed  a  prescience  of  future  events,  of  which 
they  sometimes  gave  intimations  to  their  living  relatives;  and,  Enai* 
ly,  that  they  possessed  certain  influences  over  the  elements  :  as  weU 
as  over  (he  affairs  of  mortals/'     p.  39. 

This  subject  is  taken  up  more  at  large  by  Professor  Ri- 
chardson in  a  paper  entitled'The  Origin  ofSuperstition,  iUu^* 
trated  in  the  Mythology  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian.'  This  little 
treatise  may  be  foond  in  the  appendix^  >ind  will  give  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  much  pleasure  as  we  have  ourselves  derived 
from  the  perusal.  It  19  certainly  a  very  pleasing  belief  that 
such  were  the  geaifine  sentiments  of  Cbsian  aild  his  betoes ; 
if  it  bean  error,' w^^  feel  ourselves  better  disposed  towards  those 
who  endeavour  to  auii(€;  u$  participate  in  their  delusion  tbaa, 
to  the  able&t  re^aon^s  who  study  to  persuade  ns  out  of  iu 
Upon  the  whole,  if  we  are  notJQstified  in  considering  this 
'  unansu^rabk  arg^pieut'  of  the  unbelievers  as  completely 
overthrown  by  Dr.  Graham,  we  think  it  very  fair  to  sfcffte  thte 
queuiop  as  gtiii  at  issue  ^  %Ai  that  Mr.  Laingj  with  aU  bis 
overw^eni^ig  coofidenoe  of  assertion^  and  ail  the  s^lf-satis- 
faction  of  his  ridicule,  yviU  fNrobabJy  wish  in.  vain  for  the 
dub  of  Hercules  to  coanbat  the  Hy^^a  which  he  imagined 
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to  have  been  utterly  anoibilated  by  his  mere  mortal  weapons. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  reuiainiD^  objection^  which  can  hardly 
be  surmpuDted  with  entire  satisfaction  by  any  peculiarities 
in  the  situation,  character,  and  unchanging  circumstances 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  is  thb  :  '  granting  that 
there  has  been  an  asra  of  civilization  and  science  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  production  of  such  poems  as  those  of  Os* 
siau,  and  that  Ossiun  actually  camposed  his  poems  dotting 
thatsra,  and  that  his  country  subsequently  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  barbarism  from  which  it  has  but  lately  emerged,  is 
it  credible  that  those  poems  should  have  been  hslnded  do\^n 
from- father  to  son,  by  mere  oral  tradition,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  sixtten  centuries  of  comparative  darkness  and  igno- 
tance/in  the  perfect  state  of  connexion  and  preservation  in 
which  Macpherson  has  presented  them  to  us  r*  Thjs  suppo- 
sition is  certainly  difficult  and  hard  of  digestion.  Never- 
jtheless,  we  will  not,  hke  Mr.  Laing,  treat  ti  as  an  absurd  and 
impossible  one,  nor  say  that  if  the  other  evidences  of  authen* 
ticity  are  sufficiently  positive,  we  shall  continue  to  refuse  our 
belief  on  this  ground  only. 

We  now  come  to  an  entirely  diflFerent  branch  of  the 
^question,  but  having  been  led  in  the  course  of  our*  preced- 
ing observations  to  so  mqcb  greater  a  length  of  detail  than 
we  originally  proposed',  it  becomes  neceasary  for  us  to  cur- 
tail our  remarks  on  the  remaining  heads,  though  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  an^* 

The  plain  and  sensible  demanci  of  Dr.  Johnson, '  produce 
the  manuscripts,'  will  be  reaiemt>ered ;  it  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Macpherson,  in  a  real  or  mock  passion,  utterly 
refused  to  gratify  a  request  which  seemed  to  imply  a^ doubt 
of  his  veracity.  Whether  Macpherson  was  most  fool,  oi 
rogue,  in  this  refusal,  scarcely  remains  a  doubt,  when  w« 
compare  this  proceeding  with  the  whole  series  of  his  conduct 
in  the  business.  If  his  roguery  is  certain,  the  only  question 
will  be  whether  he  was  a  rogue  towards  Ossian  or  towards 
the  world  in  general.  On  considering  the  character  of  the 
man,  it  appears  very  possMe  that  his  vanity*  made  him  ^ 
traitor  to  his  own  cause,  iind  that  he,  actually  wished  to  leave 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  so  that  half  the' world, 
at  least,  might  rank  him  as  the  author  of  the  poems  in  ques^ 
tion.  Perhaps,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  solemn  and 
acrimonious  debates  to  which  his  duplicity  gave  birth,  and 
said,  with  secret  self  applause,  '  May,  if  these  dotards  will 
ascribe  to  me  the  honours  of  authorship,  I  am  not  bound  to 
break  the  illusion  so  favourable  to  my  literary  fame. ^    AU 
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thid  may  be  tliottght  possible  (Tor  nothing  seems  impossible 
when  we  reason  concerning,  the  operations  of  vanity  oo  the 
mind  of  so  strange  and  perverse  a  being) ;  and  it  becomesy 
of  course,  the  province  of  Ossian's  defenders  to  endeavour  to 
make  it  b^  thought  probable  also. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  MSS.  tlie  only 
testimony  in  Macpherson's  favour  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing loose  memorandum  of  Dr.  Graham.* 

'  l^  an  aclvertiseroent  prefixed  to  Fingal,  he  tells  us,  *  that  some 
men  of  genius  advised  him  to  print  the  originals  by  subscription  ra- 
ili(  r  than  deposit  tbem  in  a  public  library/  I  have  accordingly 
kien,  in  tie  Lom^on  Magazine  for  the  year  1784 or  178^  an  adver- 
tibcminr,  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  indecent  controversy  be- 
l^^(en  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Macpherson,  by  Becket,  the  bookseller 
in  the  StranH,  certifying  that  the  originals  oSf  Ossian  had  lain  at  his 
^hop  for  snoscription  at  some  former  period  (as  far  as  I  re« 
collrct.  1774  or  1775)  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year ;  but  tha.t  the 
^Tiumbcrof  subscriptirns  being  inadequate  to  the  expence  of  publi- 
CHtiony-tbe  MSS.  had  been  withdrawn.*  p.  259. 

After  this,  instead  of  making  any  further  pretences  of  pro- 
ducing MSS.  he  printed  what  he  called  the  original  of 
the  seventh  book  of  Temora,  besides  some  other  trifling  frag- 
ments in  his  next  edition  of  Ossian.  We  are  now  told,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  before  his  death,  Macpherson  left  the 
'  etitirt  originals/  in  Jthe  hands  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  tlie  Tem- 
ple, London,  and,  by  a  printed  notice,  dated  Edinburgh,  1st 
February  1 80f^,  and  signed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  *  we  aie 
informed  that  all  these  are  now  about  to  be  published  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Highland  society.'  But  let  riot  our  rea- 
ders be  misled  bjf  the  expression  entire  originals^  to  ima- 
gine that  my  ancient  MSS.  were  left  by  Macpherson— 
—No,  these  originals,  it  is  understood,  are  all  in  a  modern 
handj  transcribed  by  Mr.  Macpherson  himself,  or  by  bis 
amanuensis. 

After  all,  then,  the  question  remains  unanswered,  *  Where 
are  the  oHginakf  '  Burnt,  or  destroyed,  doubtless,  by  Mac 
pherson  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  or  in  pursuance  of  his  rogtiish  de- 
sign of  ascribing  lo  himself  the  meriU  of  authorship/  This 
may  be  true  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it,  and  therefore  are 
still,  in  the  last  place^  lo  consider  whether  it  is  mostprobfeible 
that  Macpftersony brgtrf  the  MSS.  which  lay  at  Beckefs^ 
and  composed  the  pretended  originals  (both  those  which  ap- 
peared in  hislart  edition  of  Ossian,  and  those  which  are  now 
about  to  be  published  by  iht  Highland  societv,)  or  \?hethef 
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itie  MSS.  at  Becket's  were  genuine,  and  the  Qaelic  versions 
fair  uhi  honest  copies  ofthose  MSS. 

With  regard  to  the  first.  Dr.  Graham  aak^y 

*  Can  ii  be  supposed,  that,  in  LonVloVi,  where  thefe  were  then,  d^ 
there  iire  still,  many  learned  Higbtanders,  well  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage and  antiquities  of  th6ir  country,  and  rendered  anxious,  by  re« 
cenr  circumstances,  for  the  honour  of  their  national  poetry,  Mr^ 
Macpherson  would  have  ventured  to  expose,  during  so  long  a  pew 
riod,  a  mass  «f  spurious  verse,  as  the  genuine  production  ef  (ho 
Celtic  bard  V 

The  arguments  respecting  the  lottef  again  split  themselff^i^ 
into  two  divisions,  both  which  are  very  elal>oraleiy  treated 
by  Dr.  Gral^m ;  and,  we  think,  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess. His  first  point  is,  to  prove  that  Macpherson  was  fn- 
eapablc,  from  his  limited  and  ungrammatical  knowledge  of 
the  Gaelic  language,of  composing  a  siring  of  verses  in  that 
language  of  any  length,  such  as  shourld  deceive  the  most 
moderate  scholar. 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes^,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  very  com-> 
pletely  proved.  But  still  it  will  be  asked, '  Is  it  certain  that 
Macpherson  had  no  colleagues  in  his  rosuery  ?  and  might 
not  t^oae  eolleagiieshave  understood  Gaelic  better  thai^ 
himself?'  To  this  it  mdy  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  proba-i 
ble,  that  the  secrets  of  an  imposture  so  strictly  con  vassedy 
and  the  subject  of  such  violent  dispute  for  nearly  half  a  ceo^ 
tury,  should  have  been  known  to  more  persons  than  one,, 
and  not  have  experienced  a  complete  detection,  especially 
when  the  piher  persons  concerned  were,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  that  they  could  not  but 
feel  some  jealousies  of  their  principal  enriching  htm^self  witl> 
the  profits  of  their  own  labonrs.  ,     . 

But  the  question  will  be  more  satisfactorily  answered,  if 
we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  the  pretended  origioak  con^ 
tain  such  strong,  tn^crna/,  marks  of  authenticity  as  to  ren- 
der it  morally  impossible,  hot  only  that  Mr.  Macphtersan/ 
but  that  any  other  person  wfaats6ever  of  the  present  a^e, 
however  eminently  'skilled  in  the'  language,  should*  have  in- 
vented them. 

We  thust,  ourselves  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  Gaelic, 
nevertheless,  we  are  able  sufficiently  to  understand  the  soupe 
and  tenor  of  Dr.  Graham's  arguments  on  this  important 
point ;  and  may  safely  add  that  they  carry  ^ih  tbeim  d  very 
strong  persuifsion,1f  not  positive  conviction,  to  Our  minds* 
^e  papers  left  witih  Mr.  Mackenzie  being  ttiU  tmpuhligfaedf 
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these  arguments  are^  of  decesaity,  confined  to  the  Temora  an<! 
the  minor  fragments  published  by  Macpberson  in^  bis  life 
time  ;  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  system  of 
reasoning  he  has  adopted,  as  well  as  to  enable  believers  to 
appreciate  the  fidelity  of  Macphersou'slabour^^  Dr.  Graham 
has  subjoined  a  literal  translatioa  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Temura  from  the  version  so  published  by  Macpherson,  ac- 
companied by  Macpherson's  own  trjanslation  of  tbe  same^ 
in  the  margin.  To  a  curious  reader  this  new  translatioa 
will^  of  itself,  afford  several  striking  evidences  in  cenfirma* 
tion  of  the  general  argument. 

We  have  so  far  transgressed  our  ordinary  limits  that  no 
room  is  now  left  us  for  farther  comment,  though  we  are 
conscious  of  having  omitted  many  strong  particular  argu- 
ments, ra  taking  our  survey  of  the  g^iwra/ evidence  before  us. 
If  we  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Graham  has  according  to  the  too 
assuming  language  of  hU  title- page,  effectually  refuted  Mr. 
Laing,  we  can  at  least  affirm  that,  in  the  state  in  which  he 
leaves  the  question,  the  balance,  id  our  opinion,  inclines 
against  the  Unbelievers.  The  publication  of  the  new 
manuscripts  will  certainly  tend  td  strengthen  one  side  or 
other  of  tne  argument;  and,  till  that  event  take$  place,  we 
must  all  leave  it  as  Dr.  Graham  has  left  It.  We  will  only 
add  that,  as  we  can  never  expect  such  evidence  on  either 
aide  as  the  rules  of  Westminster- Hall  require,  so  we  ear» 
Bestly  wish  that  the  mode  of  pleading  may  no  longer  be  taken 
from  the  model  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  and,  above  all,  we 
would  counsel  Mr.  Laing  to  confess  with  shame  and  repen* 
tance  the  many  and  gross  misrepresentations  in  which  Dr* 
Graham  has  detected  him,  and  wnich  are  almost  as  well  eaU 
culated  to  make  cotiverts  to  the  oppiosite  party  amon^  men 
of  s^nse  and  moderiation,  as  the  most  logical  and  unanswer- 
able arguments. 


AtLrAlL-^Comnurcc  defended,  an  Anwer  to  the.  Ar^men^ 
by  which  Ur.  Spence,  Mr.  Cobbeti,  and  others,  kavtat^ 
tempted  to  prove  that  Cqmfnerce  ii  $$ot  a  Source  ofjmtumal 
'  Wealth.  By  James  Mill,  Esq.  Author  of  an  Essay  on 
the  ImgoUcy  of  a  Bounty  on  the  Exportation  rf  Com,  8vo. 
As.     Baldwin.     1608. 

MR.  Spence's  and  Mr.  Cobbett's'  paradoxical  assertions 
respecting  commerce  have  experienced  a  much  more  fa* 
vourable  reception  in  this  country  th«A  they  appear  to  hftre 
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d^served^  or  thai  we  should  have  expected  that  they  would 
have  obtained  in  a  state  which  is  indebted  to  commerce  for 
so  many  and  such  diversified  sources  of  comfort  and  of  happi- 
ness. That  we  might  subsist  without  commerce  we  by  no 
means  pretend  to  deny  |  a9>  perhaps,  by  a  similar  process  of 
deterioration,  in  opposition  to  the  successive  improvements 
of  an  increased  civilization,  we  might  learn  to  go  witbouji 
clothes  and  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  All  this  and  more 
may  be  in  the  limits  of  physical  possibility  j  but  we  have 
always  been  used  to  consider  the  state  of  man  as  improved 
in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  a  state  of  nature  and  of  bar<* 
barism.  We  have  always  hailed  commerce  as  one  .of  the 
great  means  which  have  been  designed  by  Providence  to 
raise  us  above  the  level  of  our  natural  condition  ;  ta  improve 
the  social  condition  of  man,  to  mitigate  the  evils,  and  tq 
multiply  the  pleasures  of  human  life. 

The  means  of  enjoyment  qannot  be  so  gceat  where  there  it 
no  commerce  as  where  there  is  ;  for  foreign  commerce  com* 
bines  the  means  of  enjoyment  which  nature  or  industry  has 
accumulated  in  other  countries  with  those  which  are  found 
in  our  own.  Where  there  isno  foreign  commerce,  the  qiiaa« 
tity  of  exertion  cannot  be  so  great,  because  the  means  ol 
excitement  must  be  less.  This  plain  argument  proves  at 
.  once  that  foreign  commerce  increases  national  wealth,  for 
may  not  the  wealth  of  a  country  be  most  philosopbicallj 
considered  as  relative  to  the  quantity  of  its  industry  pnor 
portioned 40  its  population  \  Commerce,  in  proportion  as  it 
increases  the  national  stock  of  industry,  must  augment  the 
national  stock  of  wealth. 

Agriculture  itself  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  encourage* 
ment  to  commerce.  For  among  the  excitements  which  ope^ 
rate  on  the  farmer,  or  land-owner,  to  produce  as  tnuch  as  he 
can  more  than  is  requisite  for  his  own  subsistence,  must  be 
reckoned  the  desire  of  procuringobjects,  not  only  of  domestic 
but  of  foreign  gratification.  jEvery  bale  of  goods,  every 
cbestof  t^a,  oag  of  coffee^  cask  of  sugar,  or  pipe  of  wine 
which  we  import  from,  jibroad,  by  multiplying  the  incite- 
menls  to  exertion,  tends  by  no  very  circuitous  process  to 
fertilize  the  soil,  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass, 
and  of  ears  of  corn.  This  sbert  way  of  consideriog  the  sub- 
ject, appears  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  sophisms  of  Mr. 
Spence;  and  of  the  assertions  of  Mr.Cobbeit,  a  wnter,  who 
thinks  to  confound  his  adversaries  by  the  tefiors  of  bis  im- 
pudence ;  whose  countenance  is  made  of  brass,  and  whose 
4eact  possesses  the  properties  of  stone. 
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If  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization  one  man^  who  isenCf'-i 
plojed  in  agriculture,  can  raise  food,  enough  for  \tn/\t\^ 
clear  that  the  oiher  nine-tenths  of  the  population  may  b^ 
employed  in  manufactures,  &c.  But  in  a  nation^  in  which  ^ 
one  tenth  part  is  employed,  in  agticulture,  and  the  other 
nine<tenths  in  manufactures,  those  nine-tenths  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  surplds  of  manufslctures  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  home  supply.  But  commerce  enables  tlie  manufac- 
turer to  dispose  of  his  surplus  labour  to  the  most  advantage. 
A  manufacturer  sends  abroad  that  part  of  his  products  which 
is  not  wanted  at  home  ;  and  receives  in  return,  gold,  silver, 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  timbf^r,  hemp,  tallow,  with  an  abundance  of 
raw  ipaterials,  which  are  converted  into  costly  manufac- 
tures. Thus  the  intervention  of  commerce  becomes  the 
means  of  keeping  up  the  value  of  manufactures  at  home, 
while  it  supplies  tne  grower  of  food  with  numerous  articles 
of  convenience  and  enjoyment,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise possess  ;  and  thus  it  stimulates  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, and  multiplies  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country. 
Tiiese  thoughts  were  suggested  to- our  mind  on  the  first 
perusal  of  Mr.  Spence's  pamphlet ;  and  we  are  trappy  to 
find  them  in  unison  with  those  of  so  able  a  writer,  and  so 
close  a  reasoner  as  Mr.  Mill. 

In  hit  introduction,  Mr.  Mill  thus  characterises  his  two  an-  ' 
tagonitts,  Messrs.  Spence  and  Cobbett,but  we  think  his  por- 
trait of  \ht  latter,  rather  flattering  than  correct. 

^  Mr.  Spence  appears  from  his  pamphlet  to  have  i  considerable 
turn  for  abstract  thinking,  and  to  be  a  roan  of  pretty  extensive 
reading  iu  political  economy*  But  his  mind- has  not  been  trahied 
in  the  logic  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views.  He  does  not 
judge  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  subject  from  an  exact  know* 
ledge  of  all  its  parts,  of  their  various  connections,  and  relative  im- 
portance. It  is  enough  for  hi (h  to  seize  some  leading  object,  or 
some  striking  relation,  and  from  these  to  draw  conclusions  vrith  in- 
genuity to  tbe  whole. 

*  Mr.  Cobbett  is  an  author  who  deals  more  in  assertion  than 
proof ;  and  therefore  a  writer  who  gives  reasons  for  what  Mr.  \Cob- 
bett  affirms,  is  a  very  convenient  coadjutor.  He  seems,  accord- 
ingly, to  have  been  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  Mr,  Spence't 
pamphlet;  and  has  republished  the  principal  part  of  that  gentle- 
man's reasonings,  in  his  Political  Register,  Even  the  assertions  of 
Mr«  Cobbett,  I. am  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat  with  -neglect. 
He  seems  to  form  hb  opinions  more  frequently  from  a  sort  of  in  tui- 
tion, than  from  argument.  His  mind  is  but  little  accustomed  to 
spread  out,  as  it  were,  before  itself,  the  intermediate  ideas  on 
which  its  conclusions  are  founded  i  and  the  nature  of  the  edvcatidri 
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Irtiich  it  lias   received,  from  its  own  unaided  progress  and  exer« 
tions.  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  peculiarity.     It  (Joes  pot  follow 
ttiat  his  opinions  are  not  founded   on  e?idence,   and  that  th^y  do 
not  frequently  exhibit  much   sagacity.     It  is  offen  the  form,  ra. 
ther  than  the  matter,  in   which  he  is  deficieiit.     £Ten  on  some 
pretty  difficult  questions  of  political  economy,  ((hose,  for  exatt* 
pte,  respecting  the  corn-trade,)  he  has  discovered  a  clearness  and 
JQStDess  of  thought,  which  but  few  of  otfr  s'cientific  reasoners  bare 
rea'^hed.     On  a  subject,  more  perverted  at  least  by  passion,  the 
structure  of  society,  his  mind,  tfntainted  by  theory,    or  rather 
emancipated  by  its  own  yigonr  and  honesty  from  a  pernicious  the* 
ory  which  it  had  imbibed,  has  seized  the  doctrines  of  wisdom  and 
prosperity,  without  the  aid  of  many  examples.     He  has  assumed 
the  patronage  of  the  poor«  at  a  time  when  they  are  depressed  be- 
low  the  place  which  they  ha?e  fortunately  held  in  this  country  for 
a  century,  and  when  the  current  <of  our  poDcy  runs  to  depress  then» 
still  farther.     At  a  time,  too,  when  every  tongue  and  every  pen 
seem  formed  to  adulation,  when  nothing  is  popular  but  praises  of 
•men  in  power,  and  whatever  tendency  to  corruption  may  exist  re. 
ceivet  in  this   manner  double  encouragement,  he  has  the  courage 
boldly  to  arraign  the  abuses  of  government  and  the  vices  of  the  great. 
This  is  a  distinction  which,  with  all  his  defects,  ranks  him  among 
the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen.' 

Messrs.  Spence  and  Cobbett,  endeavonr  to  make  their 
argument  borrow  some  assistance  from  our  fears  ;  but  Mr. 
Mill  shews  that  our  commercial  greatness  is  not  likely  to 
be  annihilated  by  the  utmost  rancour  of  our  enemy,  and  that 
the  world  will  furnish  numerous  places  of  vent  for  our  ma- 
nufactures,  notwithstanding  our  exclusion  from  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe. 

.  <  Let  us  only  contemplate  for  onemoment  the  vast  extent  of  the 
habitable  globe,  and  consider  how  small  in  comparison  is  that  por. 
tion  of  coast  over  which  the  sway  of  Bonaparte  extends;  and  we 
shall  probably  conclude,  with  considerable  confidence,  that  in  the 
wide  world  c^iannels  will  be  found  for  all  the  commerce,  (o  which 
this  little  island  can  administer.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  these,  we  have  for  years  sent  more  goods  of 
British  manufacture  than  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  The 
▼ast  commerce  of  the  West  tndia  Islands,  next  comes  naturally  in 
view.  The  immense  extent  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  America, 
whose  communication  with  manufacturing  countries,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  confined  to  ourselves,  will,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labour,  furnish  a  growing  demand  for 

^  the  produce  of  our  industry.  Even  the  coasts  of  Africa,  miserable 
as  their  condition  is,  might  present  to  the  careful  explorer  some- 

\  thitig  better  for  the  conunoidities  which  he  may  offer,  than  their' 
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wretched  population:  The  Cap<^  of  Good-  Hope  itself,  improved 
by  BritUh  wisdom  and  British  capital,  opens  a  field  of  botmdtet 
extent.  The  vast  shotes  of  the  Indian  ocean,  both  continental  and 
insular,  with  their  nnriralled  productions,  are  all  our  own.  What- 
ever  the  ingenuity  of  the  Indian,  the  Malaj,,  and  the  Chinese  can 
produce,  or  their  various  and  productive  soils  can  yield,  is  ready  td 
he  exchanged  for  the  commodities  which  we  can  supply  to  the 
wants  of  that  immense  population/ 

If  we  were  to  allow  the  anti-commiircial  principles  ef 
Meitrs.  Sptence  and  Cobt^lt,  the  moat  ratiooal  infereoce 
would  htp  that  all  tastes  should  be  laid  immediately  and  ex* 
cluaively  od  the  land.  Tbia  proposfcUoa  would  not  perbuM 
be  very  agreeable  to  our  country  geatlemeA ;  who  pay  only 
a  small  part  of  the  taxes^  compared  with  that  which  i«  d#« 
rived  from  the  merchant  and  the  OMUiufacluver. 

<  How  insignificant  a  proportioa,say9  Mr.Millt  does  the  land-tax 
now  bear  to  the  taxet  on  consumable  commodities  ?  The  land-tax 
hat  remained  without  augmentatioo,wht)e  the  permanent  tases  have 
risen  hom  little  more  than  twomillloRS  to  upwards  of  two  and  forty 
nnHions  a  year,  and  while  tie  value  of  laod  has  risen  from  four* 
teen  or  fifteen  years  purchase  to  thirty  years  purchase  and  up. 
wards.  The  landholders,  therefore,  have  little  foundation  for  com- 
plaidbf y  though  the  policy  of  the  eountry  has  freqneatly  appear^ 
ed  to  favour  mercautik  rather  than  agricnkurjil  industry,' 

Mr-  Mill  empjpya  the  term  wuiUh,  th»  iade&nite  use  of 
which  causes  such  coofusion^  coDtradictbu,  and  absurdity 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Spenoe,  to  ^enote  oi:(^cts  which  have 
a  value  in  exchange  I  ^  Wealth/  says  Mr.  M.  ^  is  relative  to 
the  term  value.  The  term  value  ha8  in  common  accepta- 
tion two  meanings.  It  signifies  either  value  in  u^  or  value 
in  exchange.  Tuos  water  has  great  value  in  usie^  but  com- 
monly has  no  value  in  excbange"";  that  is  to  say  nothing-, 
can  be  obtained  for  it  in  purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
diamond  or  a  ruby  has  little  or  no  value  in  ase,  but  gre&t 
value  in  exchange/ 

Mr.  Spence  says  that  commerce  is  a  mere  exchange, 
which  ooes  not  increase  the  quantity  pf  wealth.  ButMr»^ 
Spence  did  not  recollect  that  a  commoclity  may  be  of  one 
value  in  one  place  and  of  another  value  in  another  place. 
'  A  ton  of  hemp,  for  example,  which  in  Russia  is  worth  50U 
in  Great  Britain  is  worth  6dl,  When  we  -have  exported 
therefore  a  quantity  of  Bsitish  goods  which  in  Britain  is 
worth  5Ql. .  and  have  imported  in  lieu:  of  them  a  ton  of 
hemp  which  is  worth  65l.  the  riches  o?  tlie  country  are  by 
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%h\%  exdfaange  increased  fifteen  pounds/  Supposing  com'* 
merce  for  a  moment  to  be  a  mere  exchange  of  commodities, 
it  is  at  least  an  exchange  of  what  we  do  not  want  for  what 
we  do;  or  an  exchange  of  that  which  we  want  less  for  that 
which  we  want  u!iore.  In  this  point  of  view,  and  considering 
wealth  as  the  means  of  particular  gratification,  commerce 
must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  wealth.  For  if  A.  have 
a  superfluity  of  corn,  and  a  deficiency  of  broad  cloth, 
and  if  B.  have  more  broad  cloth  than  he  requires,  but  less 
corn  than  he  needs,  the  exchange  between  At  and  B.  must  be 
considered  as  making  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  both.  Both 
are  gainers  by  the  exchange.  Thus  the  tendenejr  of  com- 
mproe  is  to  augment  the  wealth  of  all  the  parties.  If  two 
cpontries  have  each  certain  superfluities,  which  the  other 
wants,  they  are  both  made  richer  by  the  exchange.  For 
one  parts  with  that  which,  if  kept,  would  be  a  lo&s^  for  that' 
which,  when  acquired,  is  a  gain.  When  England  exchanges 
her  superfluous  hardware  for  the  iron  and  hemp  of  Russia, 
the  transaction  iuci eases  her  wealth  and  stimulates  her  jri^ 
dustry.  It  generally  happens  in  most  commercial  exchanges 
that  one  nation  obtains  what  will  excite  a  greater  portion  of 

t>roductivc  induiilry  for  that  which  was  procured  by  a 
ess.  Thus  if  Eugland  give  to  Russia,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, maoufactures  which  were  produced  by  a  portion  of 
industry  equal  to  8,  and  receives  in  return  goods  which  will 
excite  a  degree  of  industry  equal  to  l£;  this  exchange 
must  be  considered  as  making  so  much  addition  to  the  weakh 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Spenc^e  draws  an  invidious  distinction  between  com* 
modities  of  durable  and  those  of  a  more  perishable  nature; 
but  he  forgets  that  articles  of  food,  in  which  he  some- 
times seems  to  imagine*  that  all  wealth  consists,  have  the 
smallest  claim  to  the  praise  of  durability.  The  produce 
of  the  land  consista  chiefly  of  articles  of  immediate  con* 
sumption. 

'  Xo  make  indeed  any  distiaction ,  says  Mr.  Mills,  between  arti- 
cles of  necessity,  and  articles  of  luxury,  is  absolutely  nugatory. 
Whcnefer  a  country  ad?ances  a  considerable  way  beyond  the  in« 
fancy  of  society,  it  is  a  small  p«rtMm  of  thc.mcii^>ers  of  tiie  com- 
munity who  are  employed  in  pro?iduif  tlia  mere'  aeoesstrtes  of  ]ife« 
B^  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  ace  employed  in  pro? idtng 
$i^pp]y  to  other  wants  of  man*  Now  in  this  ca§e,  as  well  as  in  (he 
former^  the  sole  que6tion  is,  whether  a  pai^ular  descriptiea  of 
wants  can  be  roost  cheaply  supplied  at  boB»e  or  abroad.    If  a  oer« 
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tain  nmnber  of  manufacturen  employed  at  homo  can,  while  thejr 
are  consuming  100  quarters  of  corn,  fabricate  a  quantity  of  goods^ 
irhich  goods  will  purchase  abroad  a  portion  of  supjply  to  some  of 
the  luxurious  wants  of  the  community  which  it  would  have  rcquir.. 
ed  the  consumption  of  150  quarters  at  home  to  produce;  in  this 
case  too  the  country  is  50  quarters  the  richer  for  the  importation. 
It  has  the  same  supply  of  luxuries  for  50  quarters  of  corn  less, 
than  if  that  supply  had  been  prepared  at  home.' 

Mr.  Spence  says  that  commodities^  which  are  of  a  dura- 
ble nature^  are  much  more  valuable  us  articles  of  wealth  than 
articles  whicfi  are  of  a  perishable  nature.  This  sort  of  rea- 
soning would  prove  wealth  to  consist  rather  in  theproducts 
of  the  smelting-house  than  of  the  iam)^  rather  in  hardware 
than  in  bread  and  butcher's  meat.  On  this  and  on  other 
occasions  Mr.  Mill^  with  admirable  effect^  exposes  the  con- 
tradictions and  incongruities  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Spence 
with  great  force  and  perspicuity.  If  the  wealth  of  a  natioQ 
bear  any  relation  to  the  quantity  of  industry,  or  of  produc- 
tive labour  which  it  contains^  it  follows  that  perishable  ar- 
ticles must  have  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  the  active 
powers  of  production  ^ban  those  which  are  durable  from  the 
more  continual  and  general  stimtilus  to  exertion  which  th^ 
former  supply.  Mr.  Spence  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  economists,  but  he  yet  confesses  that  that '  ^s- 
tem  could  be  acted  upon  only  by  the  passing  an  Agrarian 
law ;  by  the  division  of  the  whole  soil  of  a  country  in  equal 
portions  amongst  its  inhabitants,*  Such  a  change  is  evidetitly 
so  inapplicable  to  the  present  or  to  hny  state  of  society  which 
can  ever  take  place  in  any  period  of  the  world  ;  that  the  pre- 
3ent  commercial  system  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  which 
is  recommended  by  Messrs.  Spence,  Cobbett,  and  their  pre- 
decessors the  Economists, 

In  Mr.  M.*s  6th  chapter  on  (consumption,  we  think  that  he 
has  very  ably  and  itigenibusly  refuted  the  sophistry  of  Mr. 
Spence  on  that  subjectjand  proved  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  ^  the  production  of  commodities  creates  and  is  the  one 
and  universal  cause  which  creates  a  market  for  the  commo* 
dilies  produced.' 

'  Let  us  but  consider/  says  the  author,  *  what  Is  meant  b^  a  mar- 
ket, b  any  thing  else  understood  by  it  than  that  something  is  readjr 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  commodity  which  we  would  dispose  of? 
When  goods  are  carried  to  market  what  is  wanted  is  someliody  to 
buy»  But  to  buy,  one  must  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  It  is  ob- 
viously therefore  the  collective  means  of  payment  which  exist  in 
the  whole  nation  that  constitute  the  entire  market  of  the  nation* 
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8a t  wherein  consist  the  collectife  means  of  payment  of  the  whole 
oatioB  ?  Do  they  not  consist  in  its  annual  prodn<ie,  in  the  annual 
rerenue  of  the  general  mass  of  its  inhabitants  ?  But  if  a  nation's 
power  of  purcha:>ing  is  exactly  measured  by  its  annual  produce,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is^  the  more  you  increase  the  annual  produce,  the 
pore  by  that  very  act  you  extend  the  national  market,  the  power 
of  purchasing,  and  the  acti^l  purchases  of  the  nation.' 


In  Mr.  Mill's  concluding  chapter,  entitled  '  General  Br- 
jiectwns,'  we  meet  with  many  remarks  of  which  we  highly 
approve;  and  among  them  we  reckon  those  which  are  Hd- 
verse  to  war  in  general,  and  those  particularly  which  evince 
thewisdom  and  policy  of  terminating  the  present  war. 

^  In  every  country,  *  says  Mr.  Mill,'  where  industry  is  free, 
and  where  men  are  secure  ii>  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  acquire, 
the  greatest  improvement  which  the  go?ernment  can  possibly  re- 
^ceive  is  a  steady  and  enlightened  aversion  to  war.  While  such  a 
nation  remains  at  peace,  the  faults  of  the  government  can  hardly 
ever  be  so  great,  that  the  merits  of  ihe  nation  will  not  more  than 
coDtpcnsate'them,  and  that  society  from  its  own  beneficent  tenden- 
cy will  not  impro?c.  Nothing  however  cai^  compensate  the  de. 
strupdon  of  war.  The  creative  efforts  of  individuals  can  never 
equal  its  gigantic  consumption,  and  the  seeds  of  prosperity  are 
c^ten  up.' 

*  We  confidently  assume  that  the  advocates  of  war  can  poin^  out 
no  time  at  which  there  is  the  smallest  probability  we  can  terminate 
the  war  with  more  advantage  than  we  can  at  the  present.  Britain 
and  France  seem  now  to  be  come  to  that  position  in  which  neither 
can  any  longer  do  much  harm  to  the  othe^  France  can  do  no- 
thing to  aifect  our  maritime  superiority,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to 
affect  her  superiority  on  land.  The  two  countries,  may  persbt  in  ^ 
wasting  rack  other,  ^d  perpetuating  the  misery  of  their  respective 
populations  ;  they  may  render  each  *  other  positively  weaker  as 
well  Via  more  wretched,  but  neither  will  have  gained  any  relative 
advantage,  because  the  causes  of  decline  in  both  will  operate 
equally,' 

It  wonld  give  us  pleasure  to  ocenpy  more  of  our  review 
with  tbe  coDsideratioh  of  Mr.  Mill's  pamphlet;  but' we  are 
prevented  by  the  numerous  productions  of  the  press^  which 
importunately  demand  a  proportionate  share  of  our  critical 
attention.  We  trust  however  that  we  have  shewn  enough  of 
the  spirit  and  the  execution  of  Mr.MiU's  performance  to  prove 
its  excellence ;  and  to  induct  our  readers  to  purchase  such 
a  valuable  antidote  to  those  an ti- commercial  sophisms,  to 
which  the  wide-spreading  mischief  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  paper  faa]i 
"given  such*  a  general  circulation. 


r 
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Art.  IV. — The  Scenery,    Antiquities,,    and    Biography   af 
"South  Wales.    By  B.  H.  Malkin,  Esq.  2  Fob.    ed  Edi.^ 
lion*    Longman. 

BOOKS  df  travels  have  gradually  become  an  important 
department  of  European  literature.  The  curiosity  and  enter- 
prize  of  mankind,  aided  by  their  improved  modes  of  commu- 
nicaiioB^  have  Mritbin  the  last  three  centuries^  nearly  com* 
pleted  the  discovery  of  the  habitable  Mrorld.  Countries  se- 
parated from  us  by  half  the  circiunference  of  the  globe,  are 
upited  by  the  constant  exchange  of  intercourse,  and  have  in 
many  instances  been  described  with  a  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy, which,  by  rendering  them  familiar  to  our  eaquiry, 
almost  destroy  in  imagination  the  sense  of  intervening  dis« 
tance.  ^  # 

While  curiosity  has  been  thus  powerfully  excited  to  ex- 
plore the  external  face  of  regions  widely  distant^  and  to  ex- 
amine the  manners  of  their  inhabitants^  scenes  of  domestic 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  objects  of  national  importance 
have  often  been  suffered  to  lie  unregarded.  Men  of  taste 
'^  .and  learning  have  been  familiar  with  the  remains  of  classical 
antiquity,  scattered  with  abundance  over  the  face  of  Europe ; 
the  mountains,  vales,  and  skies  of  Italy,  have  been  celebrated 
by  travellers  and  poets;  while  many  monuments  pf  their  na- 
tive country,  which  stiU  remain  as  the  most  impressive  me- 
morials oftransactions  recorded  in  its  history,  and  its  varieties 
of  climate,  soil,  and  aspect,  have  been  httle  known  to  them 
.  even  by  repor^t. 

It  has  at  length  been  discovered  that  our  own  land  con<- 
tains  much  that  is  deserving  of  the  exa^jpiination  of  a  liberal 
curiosity,  that  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  picturesque  sce- 
nery, in  works  of  art,  and  important  monuments  of  its  own 
antiquities.  Recent  travellers  have,  therefore /in  many,  in- 
stances wisely  directed  their  steps  to  those  parts  of  their  na- 
tive country  which  are  interesting  by  their  natural  features, 
of  tfaeir  ancient  fame,  or  as  the  seats  of^he  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  to  which  we  owe  much  of  our  na« 
tional  distinction. 

,  Among  the  interesting  districts  of  country  contained  within 
this  island,  Wales  stands  preeminent.  It  preserves  one  of 
the  few  and  scanty  remnants  existing  of  a  class  of  population, 
which  once  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
historians  regard  it  as  the  asylum  of  retreatinjg  liberty^. 
The  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  finds  in  it  inexbaas«- 
tible  objects  of  admiration,  a  scenery  of  mingled  grandeur 
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•AS  if^tity  presented  to  hi^eye  on  a  iscale  not  too  vast  for  ap« 
prehension,  tod  yet  sufficiently  expanded  to  admit  the  cfaa- 
raciersoTsabliHiity  and  grandeur  in  their  highest  degree. 

*rhe  pdrthern  part  orWalesj^  in  copseqaence  of  ita  more 
moijqtainous  aspect,  presents  more  striking  objects  than  th# 
southern  districts.  The  latter,  however,  has  more  variety 
of  nature  and  art,  and  has  jbeen  less  visited  ;  reasons  which 
probably  determined  Mr.  Malkin  in  th^  choice- of  his  sub* 
ject.  It  is  DOW  our  intentioo  to  follow  in  a  hasty  sketch  the 
line  of  his  progress,  aiid  can  promise  that  to  those  who  m«v 
wish  to  pursoe  his  steps>  49r  to  those  les9  eoter^rizing  examu 
ners,  who  are  content  to  avail  themselves  of  the  observations 
of  others,,  he  will  prpve  an  entertaining  and  instructivo 
guide. 

An  introdqctory  chapter  ii  properly  devoted  to  the  history 
of  Wales,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  the  antiqu)lie»i 
^hich  the  traveller  has  occasion  to  observe,  must  be  very 
obscure.  In  thi?  dark  subject  the  life  and  exploitaof  Arthur 
naturally  claim  attention, .and  the  ^.Histence  of  this  hero  is 
with  reason  vindicaled  against  the  scepticism  of  Miltoa 
and  oth^r  hiiltorians. 

The  six  counties  of  South  Wales  are  arranged  in  the  foU 
lowing  order;  Glamorgan,  Brecknock.  Badoor,  Cardigan, 
Pembroke,  and  Caerm^rthen.  Tlie  plan  adopted  by  Mr, 
Malkin  in  his  survey,  wil)  be  best  explained  by  himself. 

.   ^  The  following  to^r  ^^  performed  in  thQ  laonths  of  June^ 
July,  August,  Scpteiaber,  and  October,  180|.     T|ie  plan  which. 
1  adopted  was  that  of  walking ;  but  taking  a  serrapt  on  borse** 
l>ack,  fpr  the  conyeyanco  of  books  as  well  as  necessaries,  without 
which  cpnycnieoce  almost  isvery  acWajitageof  a  pedestri^  is  lost^ 
except  economy,  and  that  is  completely  frustrated  by  so  ex  pensive 
ap  aadition.     It  is  not  in  my  power  to  c^rry  my  reader  from  stage 
to  dtagei  tn  thd  order  in  which  j  performed  my  journey,  because  I 
made  two  circuits  ofi^oulffi  Wales,  one  in  'June  and  July,    the 
other  in  August^  September,  and   October,  and  by  this  arrange- 
raent,  enjoyed  the  beautiift  o^  the  two  season^.     On  both  occa« 
sibns  I  visited  the  following 'plac^:  Lantrisent,  Cardiff,  Breck^;' 
nock,  Bnilli^   Rhayader,^  Aberystwith,     Cardigan,    HaTerfdrfl 
W«st,  Pembroke^  Tenby,  Landilo,  Vawr,  Swansea,  Neath,  and 
AcMgfpd ;  b^ioqing  and  ending  on  both  occasions  witb  Cow.*, 
bridge.    At  each  of  these  places  I  arri? ed  by  a  totally  differeat 
rputey  which  enablpd  me^to  comprehend  at  least  two-thifds  «f 
e9{ch,,county ;  an'das  itwould  be  tedioasly  uninteresting  to  th^. 
r^e^^  to  b/i  niformed  as  \^o.  tlf g  precipe  time  at  wi^id^,  ej^b '  poip^  > 
of  view  was  obsenredy  I  sWU  pnl^^dfawhiij  attention  to  pers^4^ 
cbncumstances  on  occasions/ wnen  tlie  appearance  of  nature  resiut»' 
Cbit.  Jlpv.  Vol.  13,  Iflarch,  1808.  S 
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cd^  peculiady  from  the  state  of  the  leasons,  or  vbeo  the,  aatkenftL 
city  of  my  ioformatioQ  was  materially  strengthenedi  by  ^be  sources 
from  which  it  was  derived.  On  paper,  therefore,  I  shah  for  the 
most  part  steer  my  course,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
map  ;  a  regularity  which  will,  i  hope,  more  than  compensate  for 
the  omission  of  those  roadside  anecdotes,  which  fill  the  page  with  a 
?ery  disproportionate  entertainment,  and  little  accession  to  the  stock 
of  useful  mateer.' 

r 

Glamorgan  is  the  soathem  maritime  eootity.  The  as- 
pect  of  the  country  is  varionB  and  striking,  ll  it  watered  hj 
many  beautifnl  rivers,  of  which  Drayton  lias  gi^eii  apoetical 
enniDeration.  The  scenery  oF  this  county,  by  the  abrupl- 
nessof  its  mountains,  is  said  to  exhibit  more  of  the  wild  Imd 
grand  character  of  North  Wales,  than  appears  in  any  othet 
part  of  theswolherti  district.  The  country  is  not  deficient  in 
wood,  eitherin  its  level  and  cultivated,  or  in  its  mountainous 
tracts.  A  peculiarity  in  its  surface  which  frequently  occurs, 
is  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  flat  parts,  and  near  the  sea, 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  mountains,  seeing,  as  you 
imagine,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  considerable 
stretchy  you  come  suddenly  on  an  abrupt  sinking,  not  deep, 
but  perpendicular  as  the  side  of  a  cra^,  of  more  »r  less  ex- 
tent, forming  as  rich,  woody,  and  retiied  shelter«  the  pictu- 
resque properties  of  which  contrast  most  delightfully  with 
the  uninmn  dulness  of  com  fields.  The  county  is  distin- 
guished by  nature  into  two  divisions  of  unequal  extent,a  flat 
and  fertile  tract,  borderio^  the  sea,  ami  a  mountaiuous  add 
rueged  district  spreading  into  the  interior  of  the  countrjr. 

The  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan  is  na» 
turally  fertile  in  a  nieh  dec^reey  but  agriculture  is  somewhat 
*  neglected.  Yet  good  land,  in  favourable  siiuaitions,  finds  a 
price  almost  as  high  as  in  the  immediate  vicioitv  of  London. 
,  The  country  is  remarkably  abundant  in  userai  minerals, 
which  principally  contribute  to  its  wealth  ;  coal,  iron,  and 
Ihne  stone. 

The  chief  trees  of  native  growth,  are  the  oak,  the  beech j 
and  the  ash,  which,  with  other  common  fbiest  trees,  flourish 
in  the  mountainous  parts.  Various  exotics  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climtte  on  some 
parti  of  the  coast,  that  myrtles  grow  anil  flourish^  in  the 
open  air  without  being  housed,  in  winter. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan  exceed  se^ 
venty  thousand.  Its  manufactures  and  commerce  are  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  the  prices  of  provisions  and  labour  have^ 
in  consequecne  been  much  enhanced. 
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The  people  are  in  general  well  educated.  Few  persoot  in 
the  towns  are  nnabte  to  read;  aod  even  in  the  villages  and 
mountainous  parts,  schools  are  common.  Besides  the  ge- 
neral peculiarities  of  Welsh  manners,  some  sinj^ular  customs 
are  prevaknt  in  Glamorganshire*  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. On  occasion  of  a  marriage^  a  kind  of  pantomine  is  act« 
ed  by  the  friends  of  the  parties,  representing  a  violent 
seisure  of  the  bride  by  her  lover,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  of 
her  relatives  to  rescue  her,  which  often  create  much  annov- 
ance  OB  the  high  road.  The  graves  of  the  dead  continue 
for  man  J  years  to  be  strewed  with  flowers,  as  a  syn&bol  of 
affection  and  respect^  from  snrviviag  relatives  and  depen*. 
<kats« 

*  The  style  of  building  is  somewhat  peculiar*,   The  cotta- 

SIS  are  substantial,  and  many  of  them  very  ancient.    It  is 
e  gener.al  practice  to  whiten  them,  which  gives  an  appear* 
ance  of  neatness  and  gaiety  to  the  villages. 

Glamorganshire  was  part  of  the  terutory  of  the  SilureSj 

bne  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  Britons.    It  was  Uke^ 

•  wise  included  inihe  Welsh  kingdom  ofDiaevowr.    Atsome 

Bsriods  of  its  history  it  constitutad  an  independent  lordship, 
oring  the  dissentions  of  some  native  duels,  the  dangerous 
assistance  of  the  Norman  barons  was  called  in,  who,  like 
their  bretbeen  in  Ilaly,  ultimately  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  country.  The  portions  into  which  the  spoil  was  di* 
vided,  are  enumerated  by  a  Welsh  historian^ 

The  ancient  purity  of  the  Welsh  language  is  supposed  to 
be  best  preserved  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Mon* 
mouth.  Many  ancient  words,  which  are  eUewber^  obsolete^ 
are  here  retained  in  common  use. 

There  is  a  description  of  ancient  buildiiigs,  nnmerous  in 
this  district,  passing  under  the  name  of  church  booses,  be* 
loaginfl;  to  the  parishes  in  which  they  happen  lo  stand,  and 

3 {Hied  to  public  purposes,  Thev  are  supposed  hj  Mr. 
alkio  to  have  been  the  courts  of  legislation  and  justice  for 
the  many  pet^  lordships  into  which  the  lordship  of  Glamor* 
gao  was  divided,  Cardifl^,  Caarpbilly,  aod  Caere  are  sup* 
fKised  to  have  been  Romas  stations.  The  country  was  perva* 
ded  by  a  Roman  f  oad>  of  which  the  traces  remain^, 

•  Many  interesting  ropograpbical  circumstances  occUr  in 
the  description  of  Uiis  coufnty.  At  St.  Pagan's  wat  fonghr' 
during  th^  civil  wars  a  memoreble  battle,  which  idmost  an* 
nibilated  the  royal  party *ift  Wales.  The  twp  most  import*, 
ant  towns  hi  Wales,  MerthyrTydvil  and  S|faase%are  situr 
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ated  ID  the  same  county.  The  former  of  these  places,  ii  ra- 
pidly rising  into  opalenCe  and  importance. ' 

Swansea  if  the  seat  of  a  consldei'able  and  rapidly  advanc* 
ing  commerce*  <  • 

Among  the  eminent  persons  to  whom  the  coonty  of  Gla- 
morgan  has  given  birth^we  find  the  name  of  Sir  LeoHnhs>  Jen- 
kins, of  whom  the  foUoi^ing  interesting  eircumstdnces  are 
related  :  »  •...••» 

<  lie  was.  tl^e  mm  of  Jenkin  LlcweUyn,  a  small  freeh)»lder,  and 
was  ii>struc^ed  in  the  rudimeots  of  the  Latin  and  Gresk  lan^ag^ 
at  ft  gramiDar  SK^iooI  in  Cowb'-idge,  whence  he  was  remated"  tb 
Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  admitted  %  member  of  Jesiis  Goi. 
lege  in  the  year  1Q4I.     But,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
w?rs,  after  haTing  taken  up  arms  for  the  royal  cause,  though  he 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  military  capacity,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving 'the  unirersity,    and  of  returning  to   6lampr*~ 
ganshire.     In  a  short  time,  he  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  for  th^  son 
of  sir  John  Aubrey,  at  Lantrythid,  which  was  then  an  asylum,  to 
the  perseCtted  royalists.     Here  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
cmiiieit  dianicters,  and  amongstothers,  with  Dr.  Frewyn,  arch* 
bbhop.'of  York,  and  With  Or.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbishbjp  of 
Ganterbiiry.    Having  been  forced,  by  the  misfortunes    of  the 
limits,  to  lea?e.the  kingdom,  after  a  second  attempted  settle  in  Ok^ 
f^r^ly/M  trayellod,  .doringthe  period  of  three  years,  olrer  a  great 
part  9f  France,  Oermtiny  and  Holland,  by  which  means  be  ac- 
quired a  proficiency  ii^  the  languages  of  those  ceantiies.    At  the 
restoration,  he  returned  to  Jesus  College,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  fellows.    Soon  after,  on  the  resignation  of  Pr.  Mansel,  he 
was'  unanimously  chosen  principal  of,  the  society.     When  th# 
Dutch  War  increased  the  business  and  fatigues  of  the  court,  he  was, 
in  coi^equei^ce  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  civil  and  maritime 
law,  made  assistant  to  Dr.  Extbn,  judge  of  the  admiralty  ^  and 
after  hehad  exercised  his  functions  jointly  for  some  time,  on   the 
dedtKoftbe  ptln'eip^  he  was  himself  appointed  sol^  jud^e;  ibi 
which  aituatloi  his  ebtvges  and  decisions  are  deser?edly  helcfin  re- 
pute eveb  to  the  preseot  ^d^.    Iq  the  year  166By  *  hef  was  appoint^ 
ed:  by  tha  atdiiiahop of  Canterbury,  at  the  express  desflriB  of  Mdg' 
Cbfurl^sthf^Secood)  ta  aacceed  Or.  Meiricas  judge  in  the-pteVoga- 
tive  court  of  ^  Caiat^bury  <  dAd  his  conduct  la  each  couvi^  was  ho^r- 

m  asit  wassadafitctery  hod  bene^' 
Maria,  the  widow. ;ol  Charles  the* 
r  lp60«  Her  propertyiwaffdiim* 
rteeotlu  JDf*  JenMiMi with  three 
»  Far^s,^  wh^  l^e  dp^aande^  and 
Or^ts^  dischajrged  her^^ti^.^il- 
.  kingCharlc^  the  Second,  to  tef*. 

tify  bis  fa!{h'approbitiorn  of  thef  ieMCei  peirfoimediii  t^ismstancci 
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eonferred  on  him  the  honour  of  lu9ightheod.011.hia  return  to  Eof* 
land.  His  next  appointment  was  to  be  009  of  tbajMmtiWiqners 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  treat  with  those  authorized  from  Scot* 
land  about  an  union  between  ih/3  two  kingdoms.  He  wa»  /dniaea 
a^fpepresentatiyeJin  parliament  for  llythe  in  Kent,  one  of  theCin^ne 
Porjs,  in  th^  year  1671.  In  1673)  haying  resign^-  W  ditwa^ 
tion.  as  principal  of  Jesus  College,  this  rising  statem^  yra^jap* 
pointed  to  attend  a  congress  fit  Cologne,  as  ambassador  and  pleni* 
potentiary  with  others,  for  the  purpose  of  attemptic^  to  i^ttle  a 
treaty  of  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  between  tfiei  £ni«. 
peror,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  one  part,  and  England  and 
France  on  the  other.  The  nf^ociation  haying  failed  at  Cologne, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  mediators  in  the  dbcussion  of  the'  trea« 
ty  St  Nemigucn,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  sir  WSjliaoa 
Temple.  From  Nemiguen  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraor* 
diikary  to  theHi^;ue,  where  haying  continued '»8hoit<time,  here* 
turned  to  Nemig^en,  and  succeeded  most  happily  in  ftccommodat* 
ingall  diffjpreopes.^  In  1679,  he  returned  to  England,  after  hay* 
ing  been  employed  abore  four  years  in  a  tedious  treaty. >  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  repretenta* 
tiyes  for  th$  uniVersity  of  Oxford.  In  1680,  he  yras  sworn  k  priry 
counsellor,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He  retained  the 
seals  about  fourjrears,  during  a  period  of  uncommon  djifficpltyi 
owing  to  party  rancour  and  animosity.  On  resigning  his  office  as 
secretary  of  state,  yd  consequence  of  hi§  declining  health,  he  retir* 
ed  to  Hammersmith,  between  three  and  four  mile»  from  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but  haying  been  agdn  elected  a  member  for  the  uhiyerslty 
of  Oxford,  he  was  sworn  of  the  priyy  c6uncil,  after  the  accession 
of  James  the  Second.  But  his  indisposition  speedily  returned, 
and  ho  died  on  the  first  of  September,  1686.  His  remiauis  were 
conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  interred  in  the  area  of  Jtfns  Coltege  cha. 
pel,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  written  in  Ijatin  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Fell,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Oxford  and  dean  of  Ohfitt  Church, 
which  etnumerates  his  offices  and  honours  in  rc^uUur  progression^ 
and  concludes  with  styling  him  almost  a  second  founder  of  Jesus. 
fi(aying  nf;yer  been  murried,  his  whole  ^tate  was  bequeathed  to 
charitable  uses ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  left  after  hit 
death  to  that  college,  which  he  bad  so  liberally  patronized  in  Jus 
lifetime.  The  events,  which  are  here  sketched,  require  no  com* 
ipent:  but  1  would  briefly  call  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  tho 
circumstance,  that  this  distinguished  knight,  doctor  of  laws, 
judge,  privy  counseller,  and  secretary  of  state,  was  not  worth  a 
surname.  The  son  of  jenkin  Llewellyn,  a  ctnumoD  combination 
to  tills  day,  became  inr  Llewellyn  JenUn,  according  to  the  Tery 
flingnlar  custom  of  this  country ;  but  the  latter  noun,  to  comply 
ifith  English  manners,  was  plnraliied  kito  a  permanent  snmamti 
and,  had  he  been  married,  wtould  ptobaUy  km  given  birth  to  a 
Ugher  race  of  Jenkins's.    It  49di  not  fi  litde  to  HSk  pleasure,  with 
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ivhich  W6  contemplate  so  deserred  an  elevation ^  that  Jenkin 
Llewdljn  and  EUtabeth  his  wife  both  lived  till  the  year  1667»  and 
consequoitly  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  their  son.* 

Brecknockshire  is  a  moooiainons  district,  almost  rivalling 
in  elevation  the  eminences  of  North  Wales.  It  is  interspers- 
ed  n^ith  level  extensive  vallies,  susceptible  of  high  cultivation^ 
nor  is  agriculture  neglected*  The  manufactures  of  the 
county  are  unimponant.  lu  population  is  estimated  to  ex« 
ceed  thirty  thousand.  From  its  constant  intercourse  with 
England,  the  prevalence  of  English  manners  and  habits  is 
begmning  to  be  apparent. 

Radnorshire  is  watered  by  the  celebrated  river  Wye« 
Its  eastern  part  partakes  much  of  an  English  character,  and  * 
though  a'fineand  beautiful  country,  is  deficient  in'  those 
traits  of  grandeur  by  which  Wales  in  general  is  distinguished. 
Its  western  part  rises  into  majestic  mountains.  The  agri* 
culture,  which  has  been  neglected,  seems  at  present  to  be  ' 
improving,  diiefly  in  consequence  of  the  spirited  exertions 
and  example  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  county. 

The  English  language  is  to  such  a  degree  prevalent  in 
Radnorshire,  that  a  peasant  is  seldom  found  who  under- 
stands Welsh.  The  English,  as  is  usually  the  case  where 
it  has  supplanted  a  previous  language,  is  spoken  with  re- 
markable purity.  Radnor  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
countv  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Presteign  being  at  pre- 
sent the  principal  town,  and  the  seat  of  public  business. 

Aberidwy  castle  .w^is  the  final  refuge  of  Llewellyn  ap 
GrufFyth,  the  last  independent  prince  of  Wales.  Of  his 
Cloture  and  death  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Malkin,  Vol.  1st;  p.  440,  8cc« 

Cardigassfaire,  in  ol^ects  of  a  magnificence  surpasses  the 
other  counties  of  South  Wales.  Its  general  character  is  wild 
and  awfnl  sublimity,  with  little  beauty  or  richness.  In 
some  places  it  rises  into  lofty  mountains,  in  others  sinks  into 
deep  precipitous  gulfs.  The  county  aboun(}s  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions ;  which  are,  however,  in  a  great  degree  neglected, 
and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coals  cannot  be  very  profita* 
i>ly  manufactured. 

The  in^provement  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  materially 
impeded  by,  the  absence  of  many  of  the  principal  proprie- 
tors, who ,  content  themselves  with  drAwmg  their  ample  re* 
vepuea  from,  it,  i^nd  contribute  nothioR  in  tneir  turn  by  ex«* 
aipple  PC  exertion  to  the  advantage  of  the  district  which  is 
ttie  source  i>f  Iheic  wealth.    A  few  verv  hondurable  eiu 
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^eptioas  however  occur.  Having  been  little  visited  by 
travellers  of  curiosity^  and  being  remote  from  the  seats  of  com- 
merce and  estabKshed  tioes  of  interconraej  Cardigaashiie  19 
much  confined  within  itself^  and  retains  in  a  ^reai  di^ree  its 
ancient  |>ecu]iaritie8  of  manners  and  language.  '  Itiadi««- 
tingurshed  by  the  common  virtue  of  unfrequented  countries, 
hospitality. 

1  ne  resistance  offered  by  the  Britons  to  the  Romans,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  less  determined  and  penseverhig 
than  that  opposed  to  the  Saxons,  as  indeed  the  disparity  ot' 
skill  and  discipline  was  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case.  Traces  of  Roman  establishments  occur 
even  in  the  most  distant  and  rugged  parts  of  Wales. 

Tlie  foot  of  Plinlimmon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
mountains  in  Wales,  is  in  this  province, '  but  its  bald  and 
weather-beaten  head  -is  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  in 
Montgomerjrshire.  I  know  not,'  says  the  author^ '  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  ancient  division  it  mtghi  not  have 
spurned  the  limits  of  a  single  kingdom.  Yet  after  all>  it  ia 
more  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  vast  bed  of  mounttins, 
piled  one  upon  another ;  of  Alps  upon  Alps,  Pelion  upon  Oi* 
sa,  or  any  other  magnificent  image  which  the  reader  may 
incline  to  affect/  Havod  the  well  known  seat  of  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Johnes^  forms  one  of  the  principal  oma 
ments  of  Cardiganshire* 

This  gentleman  has  lately  sustaiiied  a  severe  loss  in  the 
destruction  of  his  house  by  fire.  The  pictures  were  saved^ 
but  nearly  all  the  books  were  destroyed.  We  are  happy  t6 
mention,  on  the  autiiority  of  Mr.  Malkin,  that  Mr.  Johnea 
is  already  employed  in  the  restoration  of  his  mansion,  anil 
that  some  valuable  collections  of  books,  which  had  been 
.  recentlv  purchased,  had  not,  at  the  time  of  this  calaarily, 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Beavers  are  said  to  have  abounded  formerly  on  liie  banka 
of  the  Tivy.  The  truth  of  this  account  has  been  ques^ 
tioned,  but  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Malkin  on  the  authority  of  Gi*  • 
raldus,  supported  by  his  particular  and  accurate  account  of 
tb^  anrmat  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  coQ^ 
atructs  its  habitation. 

Pembrokeshire  is  rendered  remail^able  by  a  colony  of  Flem- 
ings, who  are  said  to  have  been  driven  oat  of  tMir  oomi- 
\xy,  in  the  reien  of  Henry  the  first  by  an  inundation^  and  to 
have  ultimately  fixed  their  seats  in  this  county.  Tbede^ 
acendeots  of  these  people  are  supposed  still  to  existj  difier- 
ing  from  the  surrounding  Welsh  m  manners  and  lanei^e* 
Tbey  speak  the  English  with  considendde  parity^  a  d&cum* 
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sUoce  proVablf  to  be  ascribed  to  ihe  ibtermixtur^  Qf  SaX* 
ons  in  tbe  colopfr»  The  population  of  Petabroicesbire  ii 
conaiderable^  ^mounting  to  nearly  sikty  thousand.  In- 
stances of  longevity  are  numerous.  Tbe  cototry  is  levels 
and  bear$  a  considerably. resemblance  to  England  in  aspectj 
as  well  as  in  tbe  mann^grs  of  its  inhabitants^  Of  the  seven 
hundreds  of  which  the  epunty  consists^  four  are  £nglishj 
and  three  Welsh.  Pembrokeshire  contains  the  episcopal  see 
of  St.  David's,  of  whose  cathedral  Mr^  Malkin  gives  an 
interesting  descriptiooj  which  we  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to  insert. 

Caermarihenshire  completes  the  circuit  of  South  Vy^Ies. 
The  north  and  eastern  parts  rise  into  mountains^  wni<;b  oc^ 
cupy  tf  consiiier^ble  part  of  the  county;  and  ppasesf  the 
d^ary  aspect  ccmimpn  to  such  districts^  witi?rDi^^.  the  suUi'» 
mily  of  which  tbey  usually  partfike.  The  trade  of  thip 
couniy  iscQiHiidefable,  though  ia^ipr tbthatof  th^oc^r 
bouring  proving  uf  Glamorgan. 

.We  consider  .Mr^MaUcin's  work  as  Entitled  to  rank  with 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  domestic  tours*  He  haa 
selected  .for  the,  sju^'ect  of  his  invi^s^igation  a  tract  of  coun-* 
try^  less  fteqvenUv  visijted  indeed  than  many  others,  bul^mi- 
neatljr  rich  in.ibe  beauties  of  natqre,  not  defl<:ient  in  me- 
morials of  histofy  And  >aQtiqiuty^  ip. works  of  art,  in  natural 
sources  of  wealth,  or  activity  of  copimetcialand  p^iptic 
enlerpi'ize.  By/ its,  difference  of  language  and  iivuMiers> 
lYalea  possesses  somethip^  of  th)?  Interest  wh|cb  we^.attacti 
io  a  foreign  lan^;.  in.  addition  to  the  importance  which  na« 
turaWy.telongs  to  a  d<:|mes[tic  district.  Its  tourtstpip  tb^s  in- 
stlmoc; jbaa  donegusticf  to  its  claims;^  Mr.  Mallfin,  ppsse^^es 
the  eye  and  .the  te^liDgs  pf  a  correct  and  animat^  x>bs^ver 
of.oatoiiet  and. de^qribes. in  appropriate  terms  the^.sqepery 
which  passes  in  review  before  him*  His  style  is  ele^qt  dnd^ 
correct*  MMhhisM>ricat i^avfiing  is  manifested ^t^tpe treat-' 
meat  of  the  |mtic)u^rian,  topics^  which  naturally  occuf  in  the, 
coiirse  of  hU.worJk^  and,  various  pleasing  aM  a^jpp^ti^  sket- 
ches of  biognaphy^  artd^digre9&ioas of hterarjcrjtipUi^ are 
occaticitnallyJiitenmUedN  The  >p^noqal  ijx^  S^^Yv  f^dyen. 
turesofthe  tourist  are  never  permitted  to  supf^sede  the  sup^ 
ply  of  solid  aiiii^wsefol  iflftj^wrtiOPi.  .W«t^?ve,jp^bort,  JbeeH 
indebMyl.to^>rr«  M*lk^#-in.th^  f«?tt»l  pf  ttb««G.y0lHW#*  f^ 
iiMfcheDtjsriaintoentiamliMtii^ptiopv.      .  .<        . 
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Aftt.  V.^^rAp Mimtrdi ;  or  iht  JRh>^w5&  of  Genim,  mfkm*: 
iinmation  <f  the  Poem  left  uHfimhtd.  by  Dr.  BiaiUu' 
Book  LIU    p.  8h    4(04     Lotigoiad^  HuD^j   Ree3,.M«A 

Orme.  '  .  \^     •• 

THE  pleasing  p9em  from  which  the  present,  workrd^da- 
ces  iu  origiD,  \^  naw  placed  by  seneral  approbatbii  beyood 
t6o  rftach  of  beiog materially  affected. by  future  critifQiini. 
Dr«.  BfcatUe  bislooged.  to  that  or<f^r.wOf  .WTitersf^sijrledl.fry* 
Ficuich  critics^  pof^t^  by.  reflection..  This  teri^  hAs^li^Pii 
us^a^.i^lipe  df  demarcation  between  them  aB4th^:P9#Mf 
offmtient  and  mpdero^  Italy,  who^  with  few  eXf^puoQ^^ffryfi 
tbe  ppet9  of  invention.  '     ,  ^  . 

^  the  head,  of  the  former  clast^  might  be* '  p^ed  ^>{iu#p0t: 
tii^oftheantieiiU^ao^  Pope  of  the  moderns,  ab4by.Iib#> 
t4|m  itself  il  is  intended  to  denote,  thosf  whQ'bavf  n^bfl^< 
aimed  at  illustrating  pbilosopbyy  am^  di^velopiiig  huBOMf^ 
reasonings  and  reflections,  and  the  principles' ot'hlttiDMl'i 
action,  than  describing  new  an^;  strange  eYe<4s  liqlcedtlo- 
gether>  and  conducing  to  forward  one  main  pjpt^or  fitUi^i. 
Tjieir  business  is  .with  the  mind.  Th^ai|pcessioa  pf  seasQiHm 
places*  and  events^  which  are  the  primary  obj^tst  of-  j^^er 
one>  class,  beicome  the  secondary  of  the  other  |  r  ani^  ar^  joiyju 
called  in  as lendingtta  illustrate  tbeeflTeots  wb|qb^/ibc^  exf 
cite  o^. human  feelings,  and  lend  their  tfjbutary  aid  to*s0ia«^ 
tnoral,  which  is  for  ever  kept  in  view. 

The  Essay,  on   Man*  the  Pleasures,  pf  Imagi/iataon,  of* 
Memory,  ot  Hope^^.imd  of  Love,  <tbe.  stcotrgestremK^ions of « 
which  map  is  susceptible)  have  successively  enfi^godthe  qu , 
iention  of  ^qal^sh  ppe;t9f,    These, comppisitioD6n«,«e  the  prp* 
duc^of  time  devoted  to  coll/ectiog.  and  arrAaging,  ol^ecis^f 
for  tbfi  pprpose  of  ^apalysingi.oi;  .th^ppiningf  light'^9.  ihfjr 
vKorliings  within:  us.    Thatt,h<(  design  of  Br.  B^attje  WM/pf 
thi^pature  may, b^jnferred,  or  rathe^^prpvcd  fro|Il^  b&s^v^n, 
ac^ojuut*  which  jsveBH^flin.  ,  , 

*  The  Resign  wa$,  to  trace  the  ptogtesi  of  a  pbctic^I  jjeuiu^.  bofn 
in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  rensun^  till*  t*hat 
p^od  at  whidh  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  a))p,earlug  in  the^ 
worl^  as  a  minstrel*  llrtit  1^  as  an  itinerant  poet  ^od  inu&i<rian,  a 
dlAnudtet  which,  kct&tm^'  to  our  forefathers,  was, ntft  oirfy  te- 
spcqta^,  bat  sacred.^  -» PtS^lce  to  th*  Mittstref/      ' ' 

•       " '  '      '  .■        '  '     ' 

From  the  fiUmb^Aod  exoeHence  of 'English /poets:  ^wh^' 
t)eI)Kig  toihig^e]afB^wt>iiMiyi>gather'thait  the  geniuft  <^'4Mir J 
comtigHoen  UfMbei  coBtcflSj^alnve  than>  invenlit9«:  V^ft^ 
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our  first  parents^  encircled  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
paradise  are  made  to  moralize  before,  they  were  wKjtiainted 
with  imtnorality  i  and  die  most  imperious' heroes  add  he- 
roiiies  of  Dryden's  plays  (which  are  all  eminent  for  iibsnr- 
ditv  of  plot)  are  rather  talkers  than  aeents. 

If  to  waken  man  fromioacUye  letnargjr,  to  soothe  htm 
in  despondence^  to  shame  him  in  deeds  of  dishonour,  toexAlt 
him  in  poverty,  and  to  humble  him  in  the  pride  of  affltience, ' 
be  a  theme  worthy  of  the  poet,  (which  few  will  deny) — if  to 
kindle  the  finer  and  more  noble,  and  to  quench  the  baser 
feelings  of  human  nature,   be  a  great  and  glorious  object, 
the  celebrity  of  such  works  among  us,  is  a  proof  that  li^ 
tioiial  depravity,  in  morals  and  in  taste,  has  not  so  far  ad^  ' 
vanced  as  many  persons  would  haVe  us  imagine.   It  remaiiisr ' 
for  ns  to  prove  how  the  successor  to  Pr«  &attie  has  sfuc- 
oeeded^  and  to  point  out,  as  near  as  possible,  those'  ble^ 
mishes  wliich  may  have  obtruded  theniaelves  #n  the  general 
design  of  the  worlc^  in  its  former  and  present  stage  of  ae« 
compllshment. 

It  will  l>e  remembered,  that  the  former  work  was  left  tin- 
finished,  and  was,  from  ils  character,  sufficiently  inviting  to 
b  real  poet,  and  sufficiently  discouraging  to  a  pretender  in 
xy,  to  brin^  to  a  conclusion  what  had  been  so  hitppily 
m.    Even  m  the  more  favourable  alternative,  two  diffi- 

Tties  remained,  which  should  appear  to  baifle  the  archi- 
tect who  attempted  to  raise  a  superstructure  on  the  founda- 
tions^ and  according  with  the  original  model,  of  the  unfi- 
nished building.  The  one  would  consist  in  conformity  of. 
taste,  and  the  other  in  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  stanz^, 
fashioned  (and  we  think  corrupted)  from  the  Italian  by  Spen* 
ser.  The  stanza  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  consists  of  ^gp^  hues, 
of  which  the  six  first  close  with  alternate  rhymes.  /The  two 
last^  for  which  the  force  of  the  stanza  is  more  generally  re-* 
served,  consists  of  a  stm(4e  couplet^  of  which  each  line 
correspomls  exactly  with  its  fellow.  This  extreme  go* 
piousness  of  rhyme,  which  gives  birth  to  the  improvisa- 
tores  and  improvisatrices  of  Italy,  and  consequently  to 
a  profusion  of  extemporaneous  common  places  in  the 
shape  of  verse,  is  by  no  means  a  feature  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. Rhyme,  (which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  eftsential 
to  English  verse^  should  yet  be  husbanded  with  caotion. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  our  old  and  delightful  bard,  instead  of 
being  appalled  at  encountering,  should  iiave  increased  the 
difficulty,  by  augmenting  the  oonrespondent  rhymes  from 
three  to  four.  But  it  is  yet  more  xemarkaUet  tWi  stn}^^ 
C^Dg  i^nst  the  barbarism  and  want  of  kMmany  which  £• 
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vides  our  language  Irom^  that  in  wbicb  ihoee  masters  wrote^ 
he  introdaoed  the  rnggedoess  (not  to  say  the  Deedlessness) 
of  an  alexanilrioe  at  the  close  of  the  stanza.  In  these  two 
points  the  strnctore  adopted  by  Fairfax  immediately  from 
the  author  whom  be  translated,  is  both  more  simple  and 
more  harmonious.  The  authors  of  the  Minstrel  however,  . 
have  preferred  the  foroier  stanza,  and  have  doubtless  sue- 
c^eeded  in  a  manner  nearly  equivalent  to  an  answer  to  all 
these  objections. 

.  TThe  uafinisbed  Minstrel  concludes  with  a  mournful  apos* 
trophe  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory;  and  the  continuation  of 
that  subject,  was  incumbent  on  the.  successor  to  Dr.  Beattie'sl 
labours  and  honoui^.     Whether  the  continuator  be  really ' 
allied  to  the  family  of  that  excellent  man,  we  are  unabk 
<Jearly  to  ascertain  ;  our  only  lights  to  guide  us  on  oujr  way,' 
when  the  author  himself  refuses  to  lend  any  by  affixing  hrs . 
real  name,  are  from  internal  evidence  in  the  work  itself  and 
the  few  vague  hints  picked  up  from  enquiry — from  both  of; 
which  we  should  be  inclined   to  favour  that  opinion.    In' 
either  case^  i>ever  did  sorrow  assume  such  semblance  at 
least  of  reality,  as  that  which  bursts  forth  in  the  following 
lines :  - ' 

*  But  why  o*er  dying  Virtue  do  we  weep  i 
Does  the  free  spirit  share  our  life's  decay, 
(Lost  in  the  ghoom  of  everlasting  sleep) 
Or  wdt  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  ? 
Tho'  fearful  be  the  solitary  way 
From  this  perplext  and  feverish  mortal  clime, 
Yet,  cbecr'd  by  Faith,  and  Hope's  celestial  ray. 
Soon  shall  our  wanderhigs  cease  in  realms  whei'e  Time 
And  <  Chance  and  Change'  no  more  shall  blast  oar  death.- 
less  prime, 

<  Tbo'  all  day  long  the  fast  descending  rain 
Have  bathed  In  tears  the  lovely  kindscape  round. 
While  the  sad  woods  were  silent,  and  the  plain 
No  more  reechoed  every  itiral  soand, 

The  tempest  knows  its  heaven^ppiointed  bound, 
SansUne  again  nay  cheer  the  evening's  close, 
And  Nature's  form  l>e  with  fresh  beauty  crown'd ; 
Wlien  theswoln  8tIM^n  that  from  the  mountain  flows, 
Will,  with  its  distant  roar,  but  soothe  us  to  repose. 

<  So  I,  erewhile  whose  onavaying  woe 
Deplored  the  best  of  friends  <  for  ever  fled,' 
Now  bid  my  feeUe  sorrowseease  to  flow. 
While,  by  krong  Nitli  to  Jmppier  legtoqi  kOy 
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t  hold  imagined  coiif«rse  with  the  4^  f 
«     .        And  if  Dijr  farow  be  sometimes  o?ercMt> 
Or  if  mine  eye  a  tear  Imbidden  ^hed^  - 
It  flows  fr<mi  mepnorj  of  afFections  paat^ : 
Mizt  with  a  sigh  for  those  wh^ch  shall  fot  ever  Itet.^' 

In  ooniparing  our  author  with  the  writer  who^e  worif  he 
badcontiniied^^aiid  will^  it  is  hoped,  ultimately  complete, 
it  it  hecessary  to  state  what  appears  to  be  the  principal 
defects  of  either.  <And  first  of  the  firsts  Dr.  B^ttie,  from 
an  overflowing  of  tenderness  and  benevolence,  is  not  ntn« 
ireqnently  betrayed  into  a  weakness  bordering  on  feminine. 
It  is  indeed  against  this  failing  that  we  would  cautioti  all 
writers  on  subjects  of  sentiment.  2dly,  The  toa  frequent 
recttrrenceof  scenevy,  with  metaphors,  allasioMan.d  illus- 
trationa  drawn  from  thence,  produces  a  eamenesft'  in  the 
style  and  sentiment^  which  becomes  *  offbn^ive  frbnf  its 
cbn^nuanee*  Indeed  a  writer,  whose  subject  ig  ndt  illua- 
trated  by  figures  drawn  from  numerous  and  copious  sources, ' 
must  ever  fail  in  fixing  the  eye  of  the  mind,  abd  in  les^ing ' 
any  distinct  images  imprinted  on  the  memory;  Th^  welU 
k^iowo  coD^wrison  of  the  human  to  the  v^g^table  race 
bv  Moschus,  with  all  the  variations,  for  which  it  is  capa* 
Ue  of  supplying^  hints,  form  the  four  fine  stanzas,  of  his 
Hermit.  It  is  to*  be  lamented,  that  a  passage  so  em^oently 
beautiful,  ai^d  far  transcending  any  of  his  other  attempts, 
should  be  defiled  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dull  and.  com* 
mon-place  afterthought.  The  same  idei^  is  worn  to  tatters 
in  the  first  book  off  the  Minstrel,  but  it  is  patched  ao^  worn 
again.  It  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  sonnets  of  Charlotte 
Smith,  and  of  every  sonnetteer  has  ever  turned  :  it  is  the 
pole-star  to  which  Br.  Beattie  was  ever  looking^iaird  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  now  be  unfil  for  any 
further  services. 

Sdly.  A  repetition^  rather  childish,  of  words,  as—' 

*  Else  Aall  henever,  never  cease  to  Vail.' 

*  Longylang  grotes  eternal  murmur  made/ 

<  Domnf  down  the  bottomjess  profound  of  night.^ 

4thly.  The  onftission  of  the  particle^  which  gives  an.  air 
somewhat  hudibrastic,  as 

'  Deep  mourns  the  turtfe  in'9efuiter*d  bower^ 
'  And  shriU'lark  carols  clter  from  tonefy  towen* 

^  The  rkvbn^croaks  forlorn  oa  Mkei  ^trwjf.^ 

*  The  cottage  curs  at  tarly  fOgrim  b^rk.* 
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jjihijr.  ^  few  VMlgarisms^  Ijke^/  loQg*winded  tale/^aad 
•D  ^dectedi,  though  .^Qt  less  vulgar j  deviation  from  the 
natural  pcfept,  as 

.*  •Soothed  with  the  tofi  notes  warbliDg  in  the  wbd.* 

<  To  alarmjtiiid  Imtg  night  of  the  lonely  grave.* 

'  Man}/  a  lon'g^Ungering  year  in  lonely  isle* 

fthly.  An  inelegant  )pod^ion  of  the  genitive  casfs  with  its 
iign  before  the  ca^e  on  which  it  depends,  aa 

*  That  whirl  of'empirt  the  stupendous  wheel.* 

*  Or  chauqt  qf  heraldry  the  drowsy  long.' 

7tb.  Such  expressions  as  '  romantic  boy^*  menial  Hght^  fcc. 
which  may  be  feltj  but  cannot  be  proved,  to  be  prosaic  ; 
and  'young  enthusiast,'  which  may  be  felt  to  be  puerile. 

T^ese^  and  a  few  others  of  their  familj^,  appear  ta  VA  the 

princ  ;ife.  <  From  all 

6f  til  ?eiiary  and  its 

imag  j;»re(9  lasjt  ei^ 

pr^ss  \i  the  first  w^ 

^  consi  I  all  the  squeair 

mish  tbeffi  we  are 

remh  ig  ^nd.  «eitiAg 

of  tfa  .  we  should  be 

forge  ^hat  Umin^jp 

di^pei  1%    Tbep  ibe 

birds  escape  wijthouft 

havi^  r,  whQ  seldMi 

wails  hesjCj  avA  the 

wavii  ms  andicalms, 

and  ]  .  are  doubdeM 

atiblv  ;,ai^ordiog  to 

ihbeit  po^try^  vrbiob 

rejec  ^r  savouring,  bi 

the  c  snoh  ma^vials 

chat  L  in  thia.pMoi^ 

our  >ffendej:».    The 

autgc  oic  descriptioQ; 

Ife   a  should  satbec 

have  lot  imoaediately 

demi  iiay  with,  great 

beau  1  the  lepose  o£ 

n^j^\  lature^  mayite 

isall^(  _      or  of  angui$b 
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.T^g^ibg  HI  the  human  sodl.  Bat  the  phyaic&l  aqd  itfetapbch- 
rical  stoTBBt  should  by  no  tpeans  be  permitted  to  rage  toge« 
tber^  lest  the  one  diminUh  the  force  of  the.  other,  llie 
extract,  of  this  character  already  presented  to  ov  readers 
was  sufficient  for  the  whole  book ;  and  hence  we  were  the 
less  prepared  for  the  unseasonable  aopKeation  of  ^xteraal 

,  objects  to  internal  emotions  in  the  following  stanxa. 

But  ah !  too  soon  the  waves  of  sorrow  roll 
In  gloomy  turbulence  around,  and  pour 
Their  gathered  forces  on  hb  yielding  soul. 
His  natite  tale  (abode  of  joy  beforeX 
Reechoes  to  the  song  of  health  no  more» 
The  pale  d^struetion  borer's  o'^erhis  sire ; 
Andy  wbB0  to  heaven  his  soul  prepares  to  soar. 
His  breast  no  longer  glows  with  Tital  fire, 
.  His  boasted  vq^onr  foils,  his  mentai  podoir$  expire/ 

Havmg  censured  with  some  severity  a  prevailing  fault 
common  to  both  writers  of  the  Minstrel,  it  remains  to  be 
proved,  in  what  respect  the  continuator  difiers  from  the 
*  model  of  his  original.  And  here  We  will  venture  our  opi*^ 
nion,  that  in  purity,  in  force  and  in  harmony  of  language,  in 
richness  of  thought  and  Vivacity  of  colouring,  in  sentiment 
and  expressions,  the  latter  author  far  transcends  his  pre- 
decessor. His  grandeur  is  free  from  noise  and  bombast, 
aiid  his  tenderness  never  degenerates  into  pitiful  imbecility/ 

Beattie  appears  to  have  written  with  his  Spenser  for  eVe^ 
open,  and  to  have  measured  every  stanza  with  the  stmc* 
ture  of  the  poet,  whom  he  imitated.  Our  author^  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  been  imperceptibly,  thouffh  deeply, 
imbued  with  the  stanza  from  much  reading  and  lon^  prac-  \ 
tice.  To  him  it  has  become  habitual,  and  flows  with  the 
vehemence  of  an  extemporaneotis  effbsioii.  The  eentle 
simplicity  of  Beattie  was  well  adapted  to  conduct  his  Mins- 
trel through  the  age  of  childhood  to  pnberty : — foi:^  the  ac* 
tions  and  passions  of  his  manhood  we  look  virith  confidence 
lo  the  masculine  and  daring  vigour  of  our  author.  The  first 
years  of  the  Minstrel,  as  of  every*  chil4  of  promise  aod  of 
fimcy,  are  passed  in  acouirine  ideas  from  the  book  of  nature^ 
and  the  lessons  instillea  by  the  herinit.  But  thf  age  for  cict- 
ingon  the  principles  thus  instilled  remuns  to  be  described. 
Tte 'eventful  i^  of  reason  and  of  courage  has  fallen  to  tha 
delineation  of  a  poet,  who  virill  by  tio  means  permit  bb  hero 
to  wear  it  away  in  skrth  and  infetctivity.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  this  book  the  author  depatts  ftom  the;  opnteD^Utiye  to 
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a  tnore  animated  strain.  The  anival  of  WaHace/tbe  pa^ 
triot  anfd  hero  of  Scotland^  is  the  prelude  to  events^  which  we 
consider  him  pledged  to  continne.  On  the  above  reason- 
ittes  we  have  ventured  to  found  our  decided  preference  for 
this  book  to  the  two  preceding  it,  of  the  Minstrel ;  and  that 
our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  reject* 
ing  this  opinion,  we  submit  to  them  the  folfowino;  copious 
extract,  from  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  form  tneir  own 
conclusions  on  the  merit  of  the  present  work< 

The  Minsuel  wanders  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  a  pro- 
montory on  the  shore.  He  discovers  a  bark  at  a  distance^ 
from  which  the  Scotish  hero,  with  a  companion  of  faia 
fatigues  and  mlerpiize«>  comes  io  land.. 

<  *Twas  on  a  nigbt  most  suited  to  his  soul, 
Silent  and  dark;  save  when  the  moon  appear'd 
Thro'  shadowy  clouds  at  intervals  to  roU^ 
And  half  the  scene  with  partial  lustre  clearM  ; 
Save  that  the  stillness  of  the  air  was  cheer'd 
By  waters  pouring  from  the  heights  above  ; 
Save  that  by  fits  the  ocean^s  Toice  was  h^ard^ 
"With  sudden  gusts  of  wind  that  stirr'd  the  grove. 

And  rose  and  fell  again  like  tender  sighs  of  love.* 

^  A  feeble  ray,  still  rescued  from  the  dark. 
The  ^uilicat  eastern  billows  glimmeFd  o'er. 
Illumining  a  distant  boandiag  bai^ 
That  drove  with  swelling  saUs  the  wind  befom  s 
The  Miostrel  mark'd  the  course  that  vessel  bort| 
And  watch'd,  until  the  breeze  had  shaped  its  way 
To  where,  beyond  a  northern  point,  the  short 
Narrow'd  into  a  safe  and  quiet  bay, 
Hard  by  the  woody  glen  in  which  the  hamlet  lay. 

<  That  distant  pohit  the  Minstrel  also  gaia'd 
As  night  withdrew  her  veil  of  sable  lawi^; 

Just  when  the  sky  with  earliest  light  was  stained. 
And  ocean's  distant  outline  faintly  drawn 
By  the  uncertain  pencil  of  the  dawn. 
And  now  the  vessel  safely  moor'd  he  view*d^ 
And,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  withdrawn. 
Two  men  of  warlike  port,  and  aspect  rude. 
Who  lay  apart  reclined  in  sad  and  thoughtful  mood. 

•  The  warBke  heinet  shadow'd  o'er  eaeh  feet. 
Frowning  with  sable  plumes  in  gloomy  pride  ; 
The  spear,  alike  for  battle  and  the  chase^ 
Before  thm  lay  i  and  nak^d  at  their  side 
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.    .     iTbeiMadc%b#ff«witfiltot)iafiittoti(pWis  liM)     ' 
.  ,7* . .     Thro'  Ab«  tUdk  doak  that  wrappU  thob  lim^  te  vhud^^ 
.     :TJm  iNiftMBiild  enic^Bf )  whioh  it  seem^  to  hida 
1^  itt.^paili<Hi«;fol4Ay  ^M  M^di<pla0r!d, 
'j^i^k'd.  iifi^  the  d^ep  indent  of  Qiaojr  a  boe^l^  Uad^ 

'  <  Fired  with  i)ie  sudden  sight,  so  new  aiid  strange^ 
*         Aroomchlarjr  flash  #f£faa  surprise 

'  Rlndlcd  in,  cdVih's  tneeks  a  glotFTng  change : 
'  Onward  hifi  t^i'^ss'd,  itid  ev^r  fix'd  his  ejr^ 

On  ootif  tHe  fir^  hi  noble  pbrt  a(trd  stee, 
<(>f%hemy!Mi1oTn!Jtratigers;  and,  kistiear 
HfefMNI^  drew*,  he<saw  th^  wttrhir  rise/ 
As  if  theapproa<Mig  voimd  had  stmck;  hfii«ar-^ 
But  Edwin's  generous  soul  was  ignorapt  of  fsitr, 

«  Stefn  was  thp  warrior's  brow—  his  f^je  of  ire 

Temper'd  by  Melanchoty^s  chast^i^|  hand  ; 

His  looks  at  once  might  awe  and  lov^  inspire, 
.    Inexorably  firm,  sublimely  grand, 

Yet  mingUng  soft  persuasion  with  oommand ; 

Furrow^  his  front  with ^rVows,  toi1s»  and  care^i 

Like.^o^e  lone  exile's  in  an  unknown  land; 

JLis  grisly  beard  and  thinly  s^raitteT'd  hairs;  , 
Proclaim'd  him  somewliat  sunk  into  the  vale  of  years, 

(<  E'er  melt  theutivtssl'thfii  ioM^fplaca^ 
«  Here  MichviteMpcst^^ealM  batk  reposis 
<>  from  Fate'^nhrltylof  stbrms  a  little  spaee  I. 
<<  V««dar6  wa>to.lMird:fiw«^tile  peHldos  etiaso 
(<  Ut^yiMltdy  day  sadr  nighty  our  ddtobtM  too6H 
<(  Tho'  from  the  .South  we  oome,  our  baiHly  race 
<<  Can  1i6ait  the  untainted  cbamid  of  their^  bloody 
<(  Flowing /rom  sire  to  son  in  no  degenerate  flood. 

<^  Not  hadHV«  waudefd  frotn  oUr  q[Ufit  hbnt^ 
<<  'tm  irttch-loved  hamtct  whcr^  cfiir  fithet'*  lie  * 
<<  But  fdl  ktnMtidn,  ever  wont  t6  mih'^ 
<«  Left  h^  owQ'fruftftif  t^ohi^  anit^sUtillV;^^^ 
"ToTObiisofbutchirtrlih^dnbdi'ty;'      ' 
«(  Detent  kttig  1  Wl^t  tolig^iypf&6  ts  thliic^' 
u  That  hi^Ugf^ty  BngfoM  Ifm  her  h^  iji  h^  t 
«(  A'toirreti  rock  etidrclM  by  th^iri^  .  * 
«  Stain'd.wiiy^<*)Ki  sireafWft  Mood.aff%>nynBdi  of ttly  line^ 

<<  ButwhiI4.^4j)yeak)  pcrchadcj^  iny  li^  iA^old, 
<<  And  Edwwrd'j  spies  hang  emtuQ^ffs  their  preyf ' 
^<  Perchance  vy  narrow  sum  oi  flays' is  told, 
<<  And  night  already  closes  round  my  way« 
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*'  The  heavy  fiand  of  deatli^  however  near,  v   -..* 

^  Are  then  these  deserts  free,  6  stranger,  sayf 

**  'It will  gild  with  jojr  my  pstctki^  hour  to  hear 
•*  Tliat  yet  a  Scot  sni'fireii  tiiiawed  hy  Edward's  spear.'* 

<<  Tet  free,"  the  youth  replied,  ^<  from  blood  and  crimesj 
From  tho  drift  tyBui&y  o£to«%&  ptfwerS) 
And  '  all  the  misery  of  these  iron  times/ 
Oar  peaceful  shepherds  pass  their  harmless  hottrsj 
Nor  hattle  rages,  nor  the  sword  devours  t 
Not  e'ea  the  distant  souad  of  war's  alarms 
tias  eter  reach'd  thes^  calm  sequestcMr^d  bowerv  i 
But  the  old  Minstrel's  song  of  knights  and  arms 
j^aeais  like  some  fairy-tale  that  by  its  wonders  chamui^ 

^  The  cotistant  practicie  of  the  diase  affordi 
A  feeble  mimicry  of  war  alone ;  :  ^ 

And  to  our  rudely  taught  but  free-born  hordoi 
The  name  of  Liberty  is  scarcely  l^iiowiiy 
Altho*  her  real  Snbstanccis  our  own.  - 
Tcty  strong  and  jealous  to  defend  our  rights 
lir  tyrant^force  in  our  loved  vale  Mrere  shown^ 
Soo*  should  we,  cqu^l  to  the  best  in  fight, 
-  AJuert  fair  Frtedoa^s  cause|  and  prote  our  native  m^Mf 

'  <<  But  tho'  from  onr  rude  mountain's  rocky  sid^ 

The  Mast  of  distant  war  rolls^off  unheard^ 

Yet  are  we  liot  to  savage  beasts  allied, 

Kor  slow  to  pity  li^oes  we  neverfear'd : 

All  buman-kiad  is  t«  #nr  souls  endear'd ; 

The  wvdtchtd  to  oar  spMhll  care  belong : 

But,  most  of  aU,  if  their  bold  arms  they  rear'cl 

In  Virtue*s  cause  agaiast  t}'rannlc  wrong, 
9tiU  ansnbdued  bl  soul,  uaeonquefflbjy  strong.** 

^*  The  warrior-chief  on  Eowtif  whHa  ha  spoko 
Fix'd  his  firm  eye,  and  long  deep^musing  sate  i 
llien^  rising,  thus  the  aWful  silence  broke  2 
*  Youth,  I  accept  thy  love,  thy  guidance  widt| 
Enough  forme,  if  Edwahd's  lawless  hate 
Hath  left  tUtlittle  nook  of  Scothmd  free. 
Enough  fmr  thee,  that  I'm  the  sport  of  Fate, 
Driven  from  my  house,  a  wandcm  on  the  se% 
And  all  for  ardent  lov>a  of  sacred  lilberty  t"* 

t^rom  the  above  attract  onr  reader^  will  be  efid>locl  ta 
form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  powers  of  our  author^  whdttk 
^e  have  beards  in  common  with  Bis  brother  mintirels^  tp 
be  \from  the  North  countrU*    The  book  itaalf  is  printed  id 

CaiT.  Rfiv.  Yoh  iS.  March,  18084  T 
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CDnforroit;  with  the  spIencKd  quarto '  edltioB  of  Beaitie  by 
BallaDtyne*    I  lis  with  regret  that  we  close  it  ait  thut  par 
where  pur  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  brave  Wallace^  as  con* 
oect^d  with  that  of   Edwia^  i^  first  excited.    But  ottvaos 
peose^  we  trusty  is  to  be  of  short  contiouaDce. 


Art*  VL — Considerations  on  the  Causes,  Oljects,  and  Con^ 
seqtuntes  of  the  present  War,  and  on  the  Expediency  or  the 
Danger  of  Peace  with  Franu.  By  fVm.  RoscoCj  Esg. 
Cadeli  and  Da  vies.     1808. 

/• 
'  IF^'-  says  Mn  Roscoe^  *  thp  war  is  to  be  continuedF^'  it  is 
iu>w  no  longer  matter  of  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the 
sovereign  of  these  realms  is.  to  contend  for  his  crown  ;  the 
^ople  for  tlieir  liberties  and  rights ;  the  soil  in  which  their 
forefathers  lie  iutombed/  This  is  certainly  the  truestate.of 
the  present  contests  Great  Britain  and  rraoce  at  this  mo* 
ment  are  in  the  world  what  those  two  ambitions  individuals 
'Were  in  the  Roman  government ;  one  of  whom  could  not 
endure  an  equal  nor  the  other  a  superior ;  and  whose  mutual 
jealftsies  coold  be  appeased  only  by  the  extermination  of 
one  of  the  parties.  By  a  long  interchange  of 'ill  offices  and 
kn  almost  nnintermitted  reciprocity  of  rancorous  hostility 
•ince  the  year  f79d>  a  spirit  of  the  most  sanguinary  animo- 
aity  has  been  kindled  between  the  ruling  powers  in  both  na- 
^n«^  soeh  as  waa hardly  ever  known  in  the  annaUof  an 
cient  or  modern  war.  The  two  governments  of  France  and 
England  arc  at  present  prosecuting  the  contest  with  all  the 
deadly  fury  and  all  the  unmitigable  rage  of  a  private  quar- 
lel.  Formef'wars  which  this  country  has  *iaged  with  France 
have  been  mere  matter  of  pastime  compared  with  this;  but 
this  is  an  awful  conflict ;  aod  all  that  we  possess  or  tan  eii«> 
^y  is  at  stdke  on  the  event. . 

Mr.  Rqscoe  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  the  motives  which 
were  atsi^ned  for  the  sti>bborQ  prosecution  of  the  late  war^ 
have  no  reference  to  the  present.  Was  the  object  of  that 
war  to  'pres§rve  the  established  order  of  things  in  Europe  f' 
That  order  of  things  is^  owing  to  our  tolly,  thrown  intp  stu- 
pendous ruin  aod  can  never  be  restored.  Was  it  intended 
to  rrtinguiA  the  rising  flame  of  tibtrty  in  thii  country  i  That 
^n  no  longer  be  a  pretext  for  hostility;  for  the  desire  of 
freedora  seems  to  be  changed  irito  the  opposite  propensity  19 
Servitude.  Wrti  the  former  war  designed  to  ttstor^  fhffa^, 
^ihf  of  Bourbon  9  -That  prftject  has  become  too  hopekss 
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even  for  the  mo»t  enthosiaslic  presumption  orthe  most  incon* 
ttderate  M\y  toenterlaio.  Did  we  continue  the  war  because 
thegrrvernmentot  France  was  not  able  to  maintain  the  uccmi* 
turned  rriatumn  of  peace  and  amiffff  This  excuse  Was  alwayg 
known  to  be  futile  even  by  those  by  Whom  it  was  made  { 
for  H  nation  whirh  i<^  strong  enough  to  carry  on  war  cait 
iiever  be  too  we^k  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace.  With 
respect  to  the  indisposition  to  peace>  which  is  a  disiio^t 
thing  frop  the  inability  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peacee^ 
that  inmsposition  cannot  really  be  supposed  to  exist  where 
a  promptitude  is  shewn  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  where 
overiurts  of  peace  are  constantly  made.  Did  we  carry* on  the^ 
kiiight-erraniry  of  ^he  lale  war  in  order  liiobtnln  indemniiyfer 
the  past  and  security  for  tke  future  ?  These  were  words  <tf 
]&)ighty '  scyund  but  of  no  dehnite  signification  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Pitt  ;  and  no  minister  remains  who  oao  roli 
thetn  from  his  lips  in  such  sonorous  periods,  or  with  such 
potency  of  influence.  When  Mr.  Addington  treated  With 
Bonaparte  at  Amiens,  these  objects  of  the  hte  war  were 
thoneUt  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion*  Thegr 
c^n  merefore  certainly  be  no  reasonable  motive  for  tbe  pro* 
tecution  of  the  present  war^  and  no -sufficient  obstacle  lo  tbe 
.  tiermiuation. 
'  The  peace  of  Amiens^  which  Mr.  Addinglon  nada,  we  will 
do  him  tbe  justice  to  say  that  we  believe  him  to  Imve  baea 
at  first  sincerely  ianxibus  to  preserve.  But  tbe  violent  ota* 
Biour  of  the  war-faction  appears  to  have  frigblened  bias  oet 
of  his  sober  resolution  ;  and  his  conduct  evidently  displayed 
thatof  a  man  who  was  vibrating  between  opposite  iotereila 
and  opinions:  The  conduct  of  France  who,  in  the  interval 
of*  peace/ had  made  new  accessions  to  her  dorminiooi  ought 
certaiiily  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vigoroes  reoMm^ 
Btrance ;  aitd  from  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
Lord  Whit  worth  and  Bonaparte,  we  believe  that  from  the  ' 
earnest  desine  bf  peace  which  heevinced,  such  remonstraace, 
if  it  had  been  seasonably  employed,  would  not  have  beaa 
employed  in  vain.  But  we  ought  rigidly  to  have  fulfiUed 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ourselves,  instead  of  aflSording  oar 
enemy  the  vantage-ground  to  accuse  us  of  the>  violation* 

*  Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  Malta  weooglit 
to  havje  given  it  up  according  to  the'  letter  of  the  treatji; 
and  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  renew  the  war  we  might  haive 
renewed  it  with  our  character  for  good  faith  not  only  «ot 
Sffllied  but  too  pure  even  to  be  suspected.    But  the  measmM 

..  6f  Mr.  Addington^  th'Ottgb  we  give  hfm  creditfiir  aieantug 
well^  were  not  marked  by  tbe  energetic  vigour  of  a.migbyi 

T« 
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9r$  Roiffifs  G^nfid^rdtfim^^ 

mto^  Afidfthiit  plea  wbiob  ke  at  la^t  a88igDe4  for  cb|t  veoeviA 

crf&e  iiar*ws»iH»Uinoiuly  untrue/,  h  wasj  that  cD;uiider&* 

bleuauaowiaH&erfs.goiiix  ou  io  thepoj^U  of  France  whicli 

tbraalJBtied  tbe  safety  of  tSese  r.f  almst    It  has  "however  since 

l^een  aaceetaiaed  ta  an  andoubted  fact^  that  prance  was  not^ 

ttfcithai  time^  mikipg^any  boatile  preparations  io-aoy  of  bev 

fMwts.    Thai  the.  mifilat^c  pf  a  great  nation  tbooM  have  gone 

dews  la  the  H<)!iii9a  of  CoiBn^oe&  with  such  a  falsehood  ia 

biiimoQtbappeara  almost  top  extravi^nt  for  belief ;  and 

we  onisl  therefore  suppoaej,  and  do  suppose,  that  Mr.  Adding-^ 

len^reoeived  b^  inforiaatiop.  fsom  setse  emigrant  spjr  or 

edtasc  .pMBon  wbaibiid  ae  interest  in  practising    on   bit 

0mAvthjk    Beft  a  wise  minister  would  not  have  baamrded 

auebaa  asserlioairilbofH  better  evidence,  thak  it  was  true# 

Kbt  effisc^  whjeh  k^as  mteoded  to  produce  on  the  House 

aad^oBibe  cQUQ^jr,  waa  that  wa 

butof  aeeessifeyi  tbat  U  waa  ind 

to  pieteiit  the  itvadieroas.  aggr€ 

'ia  oM  pemt/howe ver^  m '  wbidi.  i 

atoiir  m^  praise  en  Mr»Adidin( 

lo  oooiplj  with  the  wishes^of  Be 

airietfew  eft  A/e  freedioia  o£  t 

Addingloo  had  made  sech  a  n 

fiiBi  ecMnsal  i^  eiaia  gyoiuid.of 

ead  our  hearte  woold  waneijr  hair 

Cir  if  eat' pveaant.  imnister^  eeeli 

ela  IB  the  vay..«f  peape  i*  aai  la 

faxk  of /d^  French  emperer  tbai 

iftHMiMuJ;en.Uie  frfe«iomof  ra^ 

nbat  reallv  exist  hi  the  estabiisl 

^^aoeU  steafousl;  e«berl  tbem  to 

enJiit  e^rety  extaannty  calber  t 

an  entpereref  France,  Of  ef  a  ppM  of  Romej  W*  wrest  frank 

as  one  panicle  of  Ifaat  gierieas  Uberty  whi^biaour  brightesl 

^  they 
thor  of 
itidpse-** 
the  by. 
d  there 
Rns4tlu<» 
8>  wbe-r 
tero?  of 
isbmbia 
sttbAii^ 
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If^mj  diminution  oTfh^t  libei^j  whict)  }ii^^rfcMir^>tt 
^  ihe  arbitrary  mandate  of  «  foreign  pow^.  ft  docs  not  a^. 
^  IjyeaTj  jioweveri  that  Bonaparte  requires  anV  IretCf ictieas  to 
,  ,ibe  libecU  of  the  English  press  as  one  of  the  ccmditioBs  cf 
^  pfa^ce^    Mo  such  stipulation  was  proposed  ia  the  lerot  of  the 

St%Kg,  ^b»t  was  negocialed  in  the  adoainistration  of  Loi^ 
renville^orit  would  have  been  rejected  with  diidainf*  Soi^ 
( >ttii  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Freoc^  wMld  be  a  itroog  And 
Ja8tifi«ble  ground  for  continaiog  the  war,  and  for  scarouig 
the  proffer  of  peace. 

Bat  our  ministers  haive  no  such  bvnwtaUe  fnktmk^&f:  die 

(CpntimianceGif  hostilities,  and  we  therefore  ani«tiigr#e4pilh 

Mr.  Boscoe  in  condemning  them  fdr  not  mdciog  one  «ire- 

.Duous,  frank,  and  bc^nest  effort  to  retort  the  feMoos  df 

aoDuty  with  France ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hayoc  tfaetlili$ 

^  jK>  loqg  desolated  Europe.    If  there  be  any  basis  at  >U:  on 

,«rhich  they  will  make  peace,  as  they  pretend,  let  themJUf. 

.^pnously  declare  what  that  basis  is  ;  that  not  only  every 

maQ  in  ibis  coantry,T)ut  that  all  Europe  mav^oow  whether 

Ahe  x»>ntinuance  of  ibe  war  be  owing  to  ibjB.unJmtiiarie 

iMobkioq  of  England  or  of  France. 

,  We  |>ass  over  the  imperfect,  and  tn^oar  opioioQ  ratber  lan- 
guid statement  which  Mr.  Boscoe  has  giV€n"dr^bediff6rAiit 
jiegotiatipns  Withj  and  coalittont  against  FraiM».    Tbase 
Are  well  kndwn,  and  the  more  they  are  coBwbred  tbe  aiime 
they  will  evince  the  folly  of  continntng  tbe^warvod^be  p«i- 
,  ^ibility  of  tmiking  peace  on  eqoitaMe  lernM.    To'lSuiae  ilrb^ 
!  ihi'nk  a  state  of  war  preferable  to  a  alate  of  pevsef  in  «be 
present  circumstances  of  the  world,  ve  efttnesthr  >ec»iftncnd 
ihe  following  considerations;  , 

I     '  ^f  a  just,  a  safe,  and  1astin|f  reconoaii^an.  be  9ttainaU#i  e^ncl 

diatiti^  notsa,  hftsliot  aiyet  bsen  decisively  ascertained,  it  may 

most  truly  hfi  ob^i^ed,  that  there  is  no  country  undef  JbaaVea 

,  wUch  can  derive  suck  benefit  from  peace  as  Greajt  Botain.     Pos* 

aessed  of  «  marine  9aiperi9r  to  that  of  all  tbe  rest  of  the  worltJ ;  so* 

vereign  of  the  post  exteosi^  eolonjal  territories  that  pver  acknQW* 

le^^.obedienfieio  a  patent  state;  superior  in  cdpitaT^  ijp  ingenuttyt 

4niiah|Slry9  aod  in  mercantile  probity^  to  evefy  iiatidii  liponeartbf 

^«tbat  cfin  she  wish  for,  but  for  tbat  ^!r  ai^d  open  itorapetith^  in 

which  «iie  may  be  left  to  the  free  exertion  of  her  resofurces  and  tba    ^ 

full  use  of  ber^ergief.    In  a  state  of  war  she  b^  hpr  equally  in  a 

«tate.o?  fmciijjXifi  has  noh^.    It  may  be  tbe  policy  tyf  a.  |»nmty 

strong  in  arms^  but  inferior  in  comn^ee  tnd  maimfeetUfeSr  to  pro« 

.mote  her  iaterem  by  fbrcsy  and  to  conq^l  (be  cottOries stAjtet  to, 

^  dc^eu^sAt  u^D  her,  to  mt  s^tMed  with  mrbartidei  ts  she  pis^ 
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tries;  but  of  tl|iB  Great  Britain  ttnnds  in  no  need.  All  thai  Khe  ^i$ 
^0  EJ'k,  U  »  fair  ami  open  market,  wh^re  th^;  h\^\\\  of  hrr  urtiflcrti 
m6  the  spirit  of  her  merchanis  may  have  their  proper  sphere'«»f  ac« 
^  tion.  This  the  restoration  of  peace  would  ere  long  aff^id;  and  by  thit 
'|lappy  change,  ^ome  compensaiion  ^ould  be  made  t«  the  country j| 
for  the  ditad vantages  and  losses  which  it  has  for  so  many  y^^r*  p^« 
tiently  sustained  on  account  of  the  war. 

*  It  ftiust  not  however  be  supposed,  that  because  aU  former  reaiont 
]  for  carrying  on^  the  war^hlve  either  been  proved  to  have  had  no  sufn 

ficient  foundation,  or  have  been  cfibctually  r»'nioved,  the  promviefi. 

of  it  are  ibierefore  destitute  of  pretexts  lo  justify  (h^  hendlong  and 

Ti^ent measures  which  they  inres.^mitly  recommend.     A*  one  cai^ 

pf enmity  is  reJinqnislwdYHnether  is  dij>covered  s^tili  m»>rc.  alnrniir^, 
•;lind  tile  present  grand  otxjection  to  a  y>e<tcc  is,  ihat  '*  ij  if  "Wfre  once 
;  fsiubfAAtd,  it  wo"l^  atidbu.  Fiance  /o  i  u  p  atp  a  m  ar  i  r«  k  ,  %  w'^ich 
.§^^1*  fffi^hf    oVtrpuvLtr  ihe   iUittait  nnif,  moi  iuf>jit^*ifr  the  loniifr^*  " 

TheVlormiddblc  nature  >  r this  objtciioi),  Hii«i  i  e  influence  whiCh 
*?U(h  rf  sentiment   at  presfiir  p.is  es-^es  over  ihf  [»ublic  mind,  render 

1 1  necessary  lo  give  it  a  bnti,  but  ^eruiu>»  uinl   impariiHl  considera-> 

tion. 

•  Prance,  it  may  in  the  first  plnre  bcc^bservod  notwithstandtng  hW 
increMSv  of  diuninion  and  exti-ni  of  coast,  is  n-i  naturall\  dispowd 
to  become  a  greMt  nHval  pow^r.  -Nj'ither  her  inieret>l!»«  nor  the  ge» 
JMUs  itiltr  inhabitants  incline  ber<o*.it.  ..To  Gnat  Britain,  CPIV* 
ifierce  is  an  object  of  the  ftr&t  Jnip'.rianre,  Jo  France  it  i»  onjy 
^«can(hjry.  4buundtng  with  almotit  every, article  of  neccbsily  ai^d 
pC  luxury,  t>be  can,  in  a  great  measure,  dij»pr»»se  with  foreign  sup^*, 
plies  ;  anji  her  marine*  e^ccfpt  %vhen  hbe  luib  been  conjpelUd  \,Q 
TfQpkffk  H;v/  ieinp(MHrv,  e^ort^^-haii  scarcely  at  .any  time  tj-cn  more 
iJjaii  a  pavy  of  dyfejjce.  Even  in  her  most  probperdus  tipies,  and 
under  the  mrtsi  aiVibiiious'of  her  sovertips,  llie  stales  of  Ilolland 
have  been  her  superiors  ;  a  circu'm>tance  only  to  be  accttutlted  ftt 

.j)y  the  extent  of  their  maritime   commerce,  and  the  naval  geniui  of 
}heir  inhabitants,     i^pprchensiim^,  it    is  true,  may  b^  imiulgfo  till 
they   approach  tp   in!jarii,ty  ;  an<f  they  >vho   have  coniemplaied  the 
.  istonisjiing   achievements  of  Bonaparte  by  land,  seem  to  suppose 
that  «hen  he  luins  his  attention  to  naval   affidrs,  he  must  instantljf 
)>€  successful.     But  in  the  present  situation  of  France,  the  cases  are 
wholly  dissimilar.     In  contending  v^ith  the  nations  of  the  continent; 
'  he  bus  had  the  advantages  ot  that  acknowledged  military  spiri;  iialU- 
'ralto  the  French  nation;  of  nunpbers,  in  geil^rral,  equal  at  least  to 
I  ^k<^  of  hi*  eneiniesi  .and  <d  laJetxts  con^cntraXed  in  himself  and  his 
cj^ief  oflicer^,  beyon^  all  tbal  modern  tiroes  have  ktiowxi.     By  sea, 
\^]l   this  IS,  fit  present/,  precibelj  the  reverse*.,   Neither  the  i^atural 
inclination  of  the  people,,  jhe  numVer  or  equipment  of  his  ships  of 
^ar,  including  (ho^e  o^all  bis  allies  and  d«*pendants,  nor  the  expe- 
dience and  bl^ill  of  his  commanders,  are  "in. any?  degree  to  be  compat- 
<;;d  with  ihose  of  Gxeat  Britain.    That  superiority  which  w«  a4  priti 
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MffA  fSt^QJi^  m  %UH  of  p6«««  would  eii^blo  UMi^t  oiify.  ta  is^t^in^ .  b|^ 
to  improye.  In  our  great  colunial  possessions  itnU  exl&Q»tv9  fnariT  > 
time  commerce,  we  possess  advantages  beyond  JSkX^y  that  France 
can  boaat  ol;  and  as  these  are  tbo  realfoundtfliQn  of,  o^citnne 
strength^  ihe  ratio  of  our  increase  ia  a^tate  of  p«tace»  must,  ia4^ 
pendent  of  our  present  superiority,  exceed  that  of,  France*  io  a  dor 
gree  proportioned  to  the  superiority  of  our  r^qurces^  Qur.  cofOr 
manders  and  seamen  too,  distinguished  by  iiavi^^^plaitspf  UDf>f 
ampled  heroism,  are  already  formed  by  lopg  ^^xptrieAC^i  fkudiT'iU 
be  at  all  times  ready  to  support  the  glory  of  the-Briunb  nanM^i  whi|s( 
the  naval  commanders  of  France  yet  remain  to  be  created,;  aad.^^MA 
otkly  be  formed  by  a  long  series  of  hostile  disc;ipUae»  Jt  is  nol  ifk  ft 
state  of  peace  that  such  acquirements  are  made  i  and  therefore. m^k? 
Jess  France  be  compelled,  by  causes  whichr chiefly  depend  upf^a.i^UI'* 
selves,  to  make  extraordinary  exertions  to  jeaise  i^  navy,  aod.  biiUi^ 
tuate  her  officers  and  crews  to  naval  discipline,  there  is  little  proba* 
bitlty  that,  in  this  respect,  she  will  ever  even  attempt  to  .becqjBQ^ 
formidable  to  Great  Britain.' 

We  know  anii  we  lament  that  in  this  Christian  countr^, 
there  has  lately  sprung  up  from  the  polluted  seed  of  loan;}^ 
contracts^  Jobs,  dnd  all  the  different  species  of  political  cor* 
mption,  a  nost  of  men  who  are  advocates  for  PERPEXj^Afi 
var!!!  When  we  consider  the  social  nature  of  taau:,^ 
must  jbe  shocked  at  a  pri.iciple  which  tends  to.  brUk* 
ialize  the  human  species^  to  stifle  all  the  best  aflTections'jiif 
^he  he^art,  and  to  convert  man  into  a  blood  thirsty  aitraiat> 
.whose  only  pursuit  i»  heoceforib  to  be  rapiise  and  slavghiet* 
.Pbbpetualwar!  !f  Merciful  Gad!'  ctcnwe  be  so:farf«i#^ 
getful  of  thy  great' commandment,  not  to  ^eb  3M^^ 
and  of  thy  infinitely*  wise  preeept  lo  love  oua  ^ttL*dir 
CRBATUitES  AS  OURSELVES,  as  for  one  momefct  to  hart)oAr 
'a  sentiment  which  inculcates  an  eternity  of  carnage  and  6f 
atrifef  All  the  moral  duties  of  life  and  the  blessed  precepts 
of  the  gospel  are  accommodated  to  a  stale  of  peace.,  It^ 
6teadofwar  being  favoqrabl.e  to  the  growth  ot  any  oi)^ 
yirtue,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  has  had  the  hardihood  to  assert^  |t 
engenders  eyery  ^ecijes of  ciiuae 4  it  y^oiat^s  every  syai^^^ 
^hy  of  our  hearts^  and  putra^s  every  law  uf ,  the  Cbriir 
tian  code*  Butthoiigb  ail  the  halefui  train  ^f  w«^ni,  mimji, 
and  crime,  wait  on  ih^  car  of  war,.yet  theoe  t>nprii»ctpMl 
tnen  who  delight  la  crtielty^  injuatice,-  and  t>ppfeMk>a4,baiib 
fh^  audacity  in  the  coanseis  of  a  profeaaedly  Christmiv  gAL 
vernmeot  to  exclaiffi«  Let  us  nettr  mmke  p^iae  but  ^wtt^ 
i*ERFETUAL  WAR  !  I !  At  those  pci'soiw,  who  ar^  too'catloUf 
<o  feel  any  compunction  for  the  injasticii'oj*lhHi  princfpte 
fliay  perhaps  be  rendered  sensible  of  the  hw^Ucj^j  We  shall 
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«ill  MtMi^t^i430mUkhtiim$  miifu  War. 

«j(irMt  ^fkt  fojlowiag,  which  i^  tecotoiimd  to  iSmbt  set ioidi 

«Tbk  mjcitlifitbYe  tod  aesp^mto  stMbpttommtamUf^e^ 

fml  wiir,  wiU  n^  only  in  all  pfobttbiitty  cfisflppohilt  our  hapesj  bot 

l)tts«4ii^eot  ai^d  ihevJcable  reo^enoy  to  omfsshm  tbe  v«ry  catamttm 

wbitb  it  is  wi^M  to  aVert.    Stidhr  inde^dy  Bre  tbe  tistml  C6p(e* 

vmeticai  of  that  extraragant  cautietj,  wbtch  is,  in  fKct,  the  otmosl 

vxivettf  of  cowardite;  dnd.wbicb  to  ^trard  agarnsrconttngent  or 

fnaginafy  daagsrs,  tbinks  no  si^cnfices  too  gnmU    in  *ibe  corii* 

IMbOaMMot  of  4he  Frentti  revdution,  France  was  not  militoiy* 

tior  ^t4e(cndett  Were  a  rdtit  and  undisciplined  aoldiery.    TaCk 

iHiaek'Of  ber  eiienHto  called  out  her  energies^  and  Mte  has  oVer^f 

ibt^Wolbo pKkudefetmoiiarcbs  of  Europe.     Had'  sbe  been  soifeireft 

t0 'OStablbbi  without  Inte'rruption,  her  o\!vn  form  of  goi^mment, 

«li€b  «  ra^U  wouM  f)Of  have  taken  place.     It  was  therefore  tb^ 

^naek  upon  Fiance  that*  converted  tbat  <^nntr^  into  a  nsition  Of 

soldiers,  and  compelled  her  to  have.recourse  for  her  defence  to  n 

g<$yernqkei)^  purely oniHtary.  In  Ji|uc  mancerFrauce  is  notnowa  naval 

^ipower^andjn  a  state  of  tranquillity  would  be  still  less  likely  to-attempt 

*it,  than  under  simitar  pi^cumstances  she  would  have  beep,  likely  tq 

liave  laimed  at  a  mflirary  character.    £ut  if  she'he  eompellad  ca 

^ittemeU';  K  she  find  herself  threatened  with    vehps^^av  wa«; 

'firarassed  fro|n  year  to  year  by  protracted  hostilities,  and  tfbe'dicnilit 

*M#^  be  convinted  that  there  could 'be  no  ter^hiatiop  of  them, 

'mill  she  covld  loeetthe  fleets  of  Great  Britaiti  or  the  oc^an  witb 

,%Jupp|aprfoTce^  it  Is  im)<ouible  to  say  thtff^e  same  spitit- wbtoh 

baa  Weo-iuanifeslcd  by  land  may  not  be  excited  by  s«$b^  "stad 'giv^' 

.aiselo  that  very.rtvakbip  which  xm  no  greatly  dreiad;  ^an  avMt 

1^411^0  lo  boiappfeheudedf  as  sshe  is  sow  associated  rin  iha  mnm 

jpfuse  with  almost  every  maritime  slate,  in  Europe.    If  the  early 

li^lack  upon  France  by  the  allied  power»had  any  other  motive  than 

1^1  under,  it  was  the  result  of  a  dastardly  and  overweeoiog  jealovsyi 

which  saw,  in  the  supposed  esu^)lishment  of  freedom  in  FraMit 

'$ome  remote  consequences  that  might  endanger  tbe  d^spoticest** 

^liJiments,  and  relieve  tbe  oppressed  vassals  of  other  co^tioental 

governments. — ^To  prevent  these  consequences  France  wasatiacked^ 

'kni  t{ie*  result  has  been  that  almost  all  these  governments  havf 

been  overturned,  and  the  'sovereigns  of  most  of  tbem  driven  horn, 

-their  thrones,    isit  possible  that  with  such  an  exaaople  before  ^Ut 

,«yeaw>e  can  brmdly  and  obstinately  pursue  a  similar  track!  TbttI 

ilM(oa«iiCO|isfint  to  becfffne  the  Instructors  of  Prance  in  naval  af- 

:Am,a>tliieia4tianaof  the'CaRtioeutbav^betinin'tniHfsyy  tacties? 

TIm  yt^  can  foramomnnt  foiget,  that  with  lucb  a  ipopulathsn  ii 

thatof  FlEaaef^^Ofib^dc^peiid^it  at^ceii^  jieleatis  oa  object  pro* 

videti  she  be  fifi^Ving  tb<^  acquirdmeOts  aqd  fbrmiog  that  lobat 

lacter,  at  which,,  (or  her  own  safety,  she  is  compelled  to  aitn  I  And 

fan  it  be  f»ossibil||  ^at  alter  haying  ^ontrthute^  all  in  pm^  powac 
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to  acWol  her  armies  %\U  tb^  \mve  coMuot^  tbe  contln^M,  >«« 
BbOQtd  now  begin  to  sclidoi  her  namSi  tip  we  have  UQght  ^tU|^ 
ID  tHumphovtr  ouMvl^sf 

'  Another  usuflDption  founded  on-the  s»me'irMit§tfifcl  tml  disgrace* 
Ibl  principle,  it,  tbn  if  we  make  peace  with  France  ^e  shall  bind 
mmml^kBHxp'fHmti^ianii^  her  oandUct,  or  intdrfmng  with  h^  on 
aoj  AHWe  ooosmk;  ^  eonseqwnee'  ^  which  wMf  be,  thaIsM 
ivUlapt  okdy  be  etooUad  to  4)rfnride  a  navy  for  our  inva«k»ii,  hot  rtmy, ' 
doriag^peacai  have^ili  |>veparaiioiis  made  for  the  attttck,  «iffd  'Ina5^ 
/all  upop  us  ttnawasc^  arUlstivtaxatotaUy  uaprovided  for  4mn  4im 
fence.  That  such  an  idea  could  enter  into  the  head  of  «ay  one  vvthtt 
lias  not  resigned  his  understanding  to  his  fears,  and  does  not  labovr 
lund^r  a  partial  derangement,  is  impossiJUe*  Sopfvosiag  (if  siieh  a 
iuppdsition  tan  be  borne)  that  peace  between  France  and  GreiiC 
Britain  wxire  e^ta'blisbed,  it  is  not  the  tash  of  a  day,  a  montb»  or  a 
year,  to  eitate  a  ila'vy.  We  could  at  all  times  observe  ihe  progriess 
yf  the  Trench  in tfardr^ock^yards  and  arsenals,  with  almost  as  much 
^^MaiHtyasthe  Opierations which  are  cbnducted  in  o^roM^n  ports; 
•Mdef  Aabouldapp^  that "extraordi nary  effortrwere  makihg  to  io* 
freisat  Iba^maHne  or  Fm^,  beyond  what  her  just  defence  and  th^ 
liroltetiMofher  o«nvtt«f«Br repaired,  we  should  then  be  justified  ih 
HUiquiflMig'aa  io  the  iceiii»tiOB  of  Wiigh  force ;  and  if  a  satisfiictory 
i^xplanalion  ware  liot  given,  ehmild  have  an  undoubted  right  to  9to^ 
jkacli|pM|l«iationa4»  IMm§:  or  if  that  should  not  be  in  our  power, 
itf  recommence  the  war.  Such,  in  fact,  were  the  reasons  ass^ned  by 
'|he  British  Ministry  for  the  reaewal  of  hdstihties  in  1803.  Nor  wwte 
they  dejDued  by  oiijr  en^nies  to  have  been  a  legitimate  cause  of  whr, 
if  they  had  been  founded  on  sufficient  facts,  it  was  bciwever-afteiw 
"wards  explicitly  admitted  ill  parliament,  that  no  such  srinamciite. 
In  tte  ports  of  France  and  Holland  as  had  been  alleged,  had  taken 
<|>lace  ;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  during^the  two  yeen  of  peace,  noi 
itteaMntsivhiitever  had  been  adapted  on  the  part  of  France  to  pre*' 
-pareihal navy ivitit  which  they  were  to  Overwhelm  the  fleets  of  Great . 
-Biiiakl  and  to  subfUgate  the  coiintry.  Yet  we  are  continually  stun^ 
-fMd  with  tbecryi  that  il peace  he  reston^d  it  will  Tay  us  at  the  mercy 
^.Fiflancai  aiid  this  sealiitient,  as  absurd  as  it  is  disgraceful,  is  now' 
fhf  efficieni  and  opemtive  «aose  of  a  war,  whicheven  those  who  sup- 
jHUt  it  acknowledge  io  be  hurrying  u*  vapidly  ou  to  our  finarfdal 
tttia»  asdwhicb  if  coASiaued,<mntt  iiffallibty  produoethose  very  cohf 
tequeafres  wi|Ki|'(heaa  alarmiiU'  can  contemplate  only  from  a  state 
"^.peaco.' 


IV^  have  perhsed  thU  pamphlai  of  Mn  Roaooe  with  <oii-r 
liderable  satisfactioii ;  aifd  we  hope  tfaa.  il^ will  encourage 
vrhat  ia  eo  nvack  mwAug-tmoB^m,  tt  aptrit  t^f  peace  i^mt 
oi^eraiion. 
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Abt.  VU.-^Lettersfrom  England,  htf  Don  Manuel  Ahartt 
Esprielia.    Translated  from  the  S^itjisA.     In  Three  Folt^ 

Loiigi»ao  ami  Co.  ,  1807. 

t 

A  VOLUME  of  travels  by  a  Spaniard^  is  indeed  a  literary 
wonder ;  and  ibis  work  is  pectiiiarly  cakdated  to  attract 
tbe  aiteottoa  of  an  Eoglishmati,  as  containing  a  descripn 
tion  of  bis  Ufe  and  ro^tnners  by  one,  whose  national  custom^ 
Md  prejudices  differ  so  widely  from  his  own.    The  curio^ 
aity  which  such  a  prodactton  would  naturally  excite^and  con^ 
Beqnently  tbe  prospect  of  an^ extensive  demand  for  it,  held 
forth  a  strong  temptation  to  the  needy  or  ignoble  book-ma- 
ker.    But  though  we  are  not  surprised  at   the  forgery^  we 
4ire  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  execmea  ;  for  it 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  talen^.and  genius,  ^biftb^ 
lionourable  efforts,  might  have  gained  not  only  sobsi$l«M% 
but  fame.     We  are  unwilling  to  believe  report,  whidi  ab* 
tributes  it  to  one  who  has  already  distinguished  hioisclfitt 
the  higher  walks  of  poetry  ;*  he  surely  wouM  not  deseit 
the  pare  fountains,  the  honoured  palhi  of  Pamas9iia>  for 
the  pi]Kiklle  and  obscurity  of  Grub-street !  Whoever  the  au^ 
thor  is>  we  conceive  it  impossible  that  he  can  vindicate  him^ 
self  from  the  charge  of  fraud.     ^le  will  say,  he  intended  his 
book  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  satire ;  we  give  credit  t  o  hi^ 
.plea;  valeat  quantum  valebit;  but  will  he  venture  to  as- 
-aert  that  all  his  readers, (we  will  even  say  a  large  proportioft 
of  them)  will  purchase  it  as  a  satire  and  not  as  contaimng 
the  real  opinions  and  remarks  of  a  Spaniard  on  our.  laws, 
customs,  and  habits  ?  Every  one  who  purchases  the  book  9$ 
the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  who  saw  what  he  related,,  ie-de- 
frauded  by  the  author,  if  it  really  is  not  so.     If  it  be  ait^ 
swered  that  it  is  equally  instructive  and  entertaining  whether 
written  by  a  Spaniard  or  an  Englishman  ;  we  give  a  t troeg 
denial  to  such  an  assertion,  and  add,  that  if  it  were  so,  th^ 
fraud  still  exists.  If  we  buy  a  picture  as  an  original  of  Cla^d^, 
wbich  the  seller  knows  is  not  so ;  our  being  t<Nd  that  it  i^/or 
onr  thinking  that  it  is  equal  to  any  landscape  be  ever  paint^cf, 
does  not  remove  the  cheat.    This  is  evien  too  favourable 
an  illustration  of  the  case  ;  for  though  not  painted  by. 'the 
•artist  we  suppose,  the  picture  may  be  a  good  one,  andf  po|- 


«  Perhaps  the  re'sideoce  of  this  geatlcBuui  in  Spain  nay  ImveoccanoDed  th^ 
sif^piciun  to  hiX  upon  him,  / 
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Curm  on  the  Harp.  ^        -Mi 

wiAy  to  9  cemtnoD  eye  vary  in  no  material  respect  froqi 
that  after  which  it  was  copied  ;  but  if  the  book  in  questioo 
be, not  genuine^  it  loses  every  shadow  of  the  merit  for 
which  we  bought  it«  There  is  jio  step  between  iu  being  valua- 
ble and  useless. 

.De  roime's  valuable  work  6n  the  Brjtish  constitution^ 
owed  a  great  share  of  its  celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of 

■  its  author  being  a  foreigner.  He  happily  illuUrates  this   adU 

,'  Tjintage  by  comparing  himself  to  a  person  standing  on  the 
outside  of  a  house,  who  could  take  a  more  unembarrassed  and 
impartial  view  of  it  than  those  within.  We  would  not  be  mis. 
uncjerstood  as  intending  to  draiv  a  comparison  in  any  shapp 
between  these  two  authors.  Supposing  the  ^  Letters  from, 
^gland*  to  be  really  the  work  of  a  foreigner;  a  modest  tran- 
slator would  have  omitted  the  descriptions  of  an  EnslisK 
family  and  furniture,  the  details  of  Gov.  WalPs  and  Def. 
pard's  trials,  much  of  the  description  of  our  various  sectaries^ 

.^d  a  hundred  tame  recitals  of  things  and  events  so  fami. 
liar  or  so  recent  as  to  excite  no  interest  or  curiosity  in  aa 
j^glish  reader.     But  these  descriptions  have  the  d#uble  use 

.  pf  swelling  the  book  and  giving  an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole. 

•We  think  literature  degraded  by  any  species  of  injurious 

deception;  (of  course  we  are  not  supposed  to  include  fic« 

^on^uf  the  discovery  of  manuscript  romances^  8cc.)  and  the 

J  good    s^nse,   humanity,   and  just  severity,  of  the  author, 

[poly  increase  our  regret  that  he  has  adopted  a  mode  of  giv. 

!i#9  his  satire  to  the  public,  which   sulijects  him  to  a  sus- 
]  legion  of  designedly  entrapping  purchasers  and  readers. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  on  the  supposition  that  the 
yolumei  t>efore  us  are  a  forgery  ;  when  we  have  proof  of  the 
contrary,  we  thall  be  ready  to  give  them  a  full  and  candid 
feview* 


yVar.  VI II J — /in  Historical  Inquiry  respecting  the  Pfr/orm^ 
attce  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  from  the 
.  earlicht  Times,  uniU  it  teas  discontinued,  about  the  Yitar 
1734.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Jccount  of  a  vtry  ancient 
Caledonian  Harp,  and  oj  the  Harp  of  Qtteen  Mn.ry,  S^c. 
Prawn  up  by  Desire  of  the  Highland  Socieiy,  ftc*  By 
John  Gunn.     4^o.    pp.  112.     Murraj'.     1807. 

THE  enquiry, on  the  result  of  which  the  present  disserta. 
|ion  is  founded,'  was  suggested  by  two  very  curious  monu. 
}|)eo^  of  antiquity  ^hicb  were^  preserved  in  the  family  of 
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^^  CuHTi  OH  the  Harp; 

<7eDera1  Robertson  aadpresieDtcd^^  that  fi^entleman,  ihout 
two  years  since  to  the  Highland  Society,  of  Scotland,  The 
liistory  of  the  oldest  of  these  instruments  is  deduced  from 
the  year  1460,  when  it  wa&  brought  in  marriage  by  a  lady  of 
the  bouse  of  i»amoDt  into  that  ot  Robertson  of  Lude^  That 
of  the  second  is  traced  to  Queen  Mary  with  equal  certainty^ 
It  was  presented  bv  that  unfortunate  princess/on  an  hunt** 
ing  excursion,  to  Miss  Beatrix  Gardyn  (of  the  Gardyns  of 
Banchory)  who  brought  it  also  in  marriage  into  the  same 
family  of  Robertson, 

Very  accurate  descriptions,  to;|ethcr  with  plates  of  each 
of  these  harpSy  are  given  us  Ib  the  papers  prefixed  to  the 
principal  disbertation.     It  is^  of  course^  impossible  for  us  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  work  itself  for   these,  particulars, 
which  well  deserve  the  attentive  examination  both  of  anll- 
iquarians  and   of  musical  professors.     We  shall  only  observe 
thatj  as  might  be  expected^  both  instruments  are  oi  the  mosit, 
Mmple  construction  ;  that  the  firsts  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  ot' the  Caledonian  harpy  is  S8|   inches  in    height. 
Slid  16  in  b][eadthj»  and  contains  holes  for  SO  strings^  the 
shortest  of  which  is  but  2|  inches  in  lengthy  exceeding  tiy, 
n\oie  than  an  inch,  the  dimension  of  that  string  which   bas 
a  corresponding  pitch  in  the  modern  harp.    Queen.  Mairy*si 
is  mucbmore  highly  ornamented  than  itt>  companioni  and 
its  dimensions  are,  only  31  inches  by  11^,     It  contains^ 
fitring-holes ;  and  the  shortest  string,  like  that  of  the  Ccde^ 
^Ionian  harp^  is  equal  to  the  highest  note  of  the  modetq 
PJa(io.forte  with  additional  keys.    The  bass,  in  both,  app^ff 
to  have  been  exceedingly  defective,  and  indeed  tbatofWueen 
IMary,  was  expressly  tound  to  be  so  on  a  trial,  made  before 
the  society,  by  the  author  of  these  dissertations^    Of  this  vft, 
shall  be  able  to  form  some  notion  from  the  statement,  <ba( 
HI  the  latter,  24  inches  is  the  utmost  measure  of  the  longest 
string,  and  that  the  corresponding  string  on  the  'Caledoniar^ 
measures pnly  2i\i  whereas  40  inches  is  the  length  essigncd 
by  '^  the  experience  of  modem  times  as  the  best  U>r  sounding 
the  lowest  degree  of  the  scale;"  and  ^,the  lower  cpmpass 
of  an  ordinary  bass  voice  extends  4^  or  j  notes  below  th^ 
pitch  given*'  to  either  of  the  above-mentioned  striqgs.  ^ 

Jt  is  also  a  singulj^city  worthy  of  some  remark  that  the 
Caledonian  harp  strikingly  resembles,  both  in  form  and'  di* 
inension,  the  famous  harp  of  Brian  Boromh  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Trinity- College  Duhlin:  from  which  it  seem^ 
not  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  its  construction  oiight  to 
|>e  refer  red  tc  ap  cc^ually  distant  period  ;  and  Pti\m  Bofcupt^h^ 
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£be  o#iret  of'tlie  Irish  cntiMty,  u  well  (mown  to  h«Tcr 
perls&ed  at  die  batttle  of  Clooiarf  in  1 014. 

Notwithstaoding  the  notorfety  o£the  existence  of  this  ba^rp^ 
hi  question,  the  most  intelligent  Scots  were  inclined  to  aU 
tiNbiite  them  to  the  invention  offbrergnerfl,  and  to  ascrtbe  ihef 
circumstance  of  possession  b;  those  individuals  through  whoor 
tbey  passed  to  the  femitj  of  Lude,'  to  some  acjcidentkl  in-^ 
lereoufse  with  strangers;  that  of  Queen  Mary,  for  instance^ 
mi^ht  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  inFrancCj^" 
while  its  more  venerable  companion,  pmbably,  travellea 
over^  at  some  forgotten  period,  froin  the  opposite  coast  of 
Jrefand,  or  from  the  Cambrian  mountains.  In  the  Highla/oid^ 
ftiere  is  now  no  harper  to  be  found,  and  with  the  practice  oi? 
the  instrument^  the  very  memory  of  rt  appears  to  have  perish^ 
ed  also. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  fact  to  us  ^south-^ 
'^ern  folk,'  that  the  most  learned  northern  antiquariana^ 
should  have  been  so  long  ignorant  of(wbatMr.  Ounn  proves 
tb  have  existed  till  within  the  commencement  of  the  laiC^ 
century,)  the  practice  of  performing  on  this  instrument  h», 
the  Highlands.  Such,  however,  we  are  told,  was  the  igao-* 
rkbce  that  prevailed  oo  this  interesting  subject,  that  not 
ouly  Mr.G.  hitnselfi  though  a  Highlander  by  birth,''  did  not 
entertain  the  least  suspicion  that  the  instrument  had  ever  bum 
knotDn  in  his  own  country  \*  but  that  when,  *  having  un-^ 
dertakcn  the  {n-esent  enquiry,  he  applied  to  one  of  hl> 
friends  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  old  and  modern: 
flighl&nd  music,  and  is  an  editor  of  ancient  and  modera 
Scottish  poetry,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  informatioaoil 
the  subject,  that  gentleman  laughed  at,  what  he  conceive^ 
to  be  the  aUnrdity  of  the  attempt;'  and  again,  that  whea 
the  enquiry  was  completed  and  the  i;esuU  communicated  to  '  a 
nobleman  4he  chieftain  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated  clans^ 
iti'  whose  family  an  established  harper  hsid  b^en  maintained  f 
bis  lordship^  *  candidly  confessed,  that  ht  had  never  be/ore 
known  that  the  harp,  had  been  cultivated  by  the  native  High* 
landers/  (S^e  note, p.  W.) 

If  this  statement  be  accurate,  as  we  must  conclude  it  i9^ 
ftr.  (jruhn  has  certainly  conferred  a  great  obligation  on  ge-^ 
neral  literature  in  collecting,  and   the  Highland  Society  ici 

Eubliahing,  the  evidence  communicated  in  the  present  essays 
u(  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  on  that  ground  ooiy  that 
our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  of  Uie  enquiry,  and  thaic 
this  is  only  an  introductory  specimen  of  a  much  more  exten-^ 
five  work  which  b  hereafter  to  be  prodiiced,  ood  of  which  » 
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£8  (f  Gmn  m  tKc  Hmrp. 

prospectus  ,ii  tiibjoined  to  the  book  «t  jiret^ni  uiid«r  our  in* 
spection.  li  appears  that  the  subject  of  present  iuvestiga- 
tsoD  will  then  be  extended  to 

.  ^  Anenquiry  into  theaniiquify  of  the  harp,  anH  into  the  oriental 
extraction  and  ancient  history  of  the  Cale()ooian  Scou  ;  demon&trat* 
ing,  from  their  lai.guage,  ancient  religiun,  .6upeis(i(iuus  rites^ 
their  kulendar  am)  festivals,  (heir  .remarkable  lra(lition&,  manners^ 
lind  customs,  and  from  othf  r  doctrments  and  monuments  still  exist- 
ing  in  Asia,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  that  they  brought 
the  harp,  together  with  other  arts  of  civiliztd  life,  from  Armenia,, 
«nd  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  into  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
l^rior  to  the  sepa  at  ^hich  our  writers  commence  the  history  of 
Great  Britain/ 

This  Is,  indeed,  a  wide  and  untrodden  field  ofspecuIatiVe 
enquiry,  and  we  heartily  wish  the  author  8ucces^  in  so  vast 
in   undertaking. 

'  Torcturn  to  tHesubjectlmmediately  before  us,  ourauthor'*s 
chain  of  evidence  commences  with  some  etymological  proofs, 
0f  which  the  following  struck  us  ascurioDs  and  original.  One 
of  the  many  appellations  bestowed  on  {\ie  harp  in  old  Scots 
Poetry  is'  teud-luin,*  signifying  iVi  G/ic/tc, '  the  strings  of 
melody;  *  and  pronounced*  Tehn.  '  This  also  is  its  most 
frequent  appellation  in  Whiles;  yet  the  word  has  not  mean- 
ing at  all  (at  least  no  appropriate  meaning)  in  the  Welsh  Ian- 
gaagc  ;  a  strong  argument  that  it  was  derived  by  the  latter 
om  the  former,  and  that  if  the  Caledonian  harp  was  no^,  of 
superior  antiquity  to  the,Cambrian,  the  practice  Of  its  per- 
^rmance  among  both  nations  was  at  least  contempb* 
nineous* 

The  repeated  mention  of  the  harp  in  the  most  ancient  Gaelic 
poems  is  the  next  proof  here  adduced  of  its  general  use 
ip  the  Highlands;  but  we  must  observe  that  the  passages 
,  quoted  are  from  Dr.  Smith's  collection,  a  work  which  tbe 
supporters  of  Ossian's  authenticity  give  up  as  ip  many  parts 
spurious;  nor  have  we  any  clue  by  which  we  can  discrimi- 
nate the  spurious  from  the  genuine. 

The  traditions  of  more  modern  date  are,  however,  of  less 
questionable  authenticity. 

•  ^  The  very  hills,  the  fields,  the  old  castles  of  the  Highlands 
still  exhibit  lively  traces  of  this  ancient  and  favourite  instrument* 
The  summit  of  a  steep  hill  near  Moy  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Mac 
leant  of  Lockbury  in  the  Island  of  Mull  is  called  Madhm  m  Tiompan 
or  the  harper's  pass,  and  was  to  named  from  m  remarkable  inci« 
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jkni  fhttt  htppetied  oW  that  sunnntt)  which  the  natives  relate  to  the 
ibll^wiBg  purpose.*    p.  35.  . 

•  We  forbear  transcribing  this  slcnry  as  it  is  here  copied  ver* 
hatim  from  a  periodical  paper^ '  which  was  some  years  since 
published  at  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  ^  the  £iee ;  *  since 
the  tradition^  simple  in  itself^  will  not  bear  the  iDJudiciou» 
amplification  bestowed  upon  it^  and  is  hardly  worth  preserva* 
tion  except  as  the  origin  of  a  well  known  Hi^hlaqd  proverb, 
applied  to  the  case  of  any  ungrateful  return  for  benefits  con- 
ferred :  '  Fool  that  I  was,  to  burn  my.  harp  fox  thee  !'•— 
Our  author  proceeds, 

^  There  was  scarcely  one  considerable  houseliold  of  the  High* 
hrnd  cbieCtaius,  which  had  not  a  bard,  or  a  harper,  on  its  esta« 
hhshment.  A  piece  of  ground  was  allotted  for  hi5  subBistence^ 
which  devolved  to  one  of  his  descendants,  on  condition  of  his  being 
properly  educated,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his 
office.'    p.45*     .  • 

Of  this  institution  we  have  unquestionable' relics  in  th« 
name  of '  the  Harper's  Field/  in  the  pariah  of  Urray,  *  the 
Penny  land  of  the  Harper's  Field/  on  the  estate  of  Torloi  A  in 
Mull.  Sno  the  particular  seats  assigned  to  the  harper  in  ati« 
cient  castles  are  still  designated  by  the  appellations  of  *  Xh6 
Harper's  Window '  at  Duntullim  in  Skye,  ^  the  Harper's 
Gallery  *  at  Castlelachlan  in  Argyleshite  :  and  others.  Dr; 
Johnson,  in  his  tour  through  the  Hebrides,  mentions  the' 

*  Harp^loey '  presenred  in  the  family  o(  hotd  Macdonald. 

In  .the  year  of  15{H>  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  and 
Errol,  having  been  convicted  of  high  tt-eason  as  popish  re« 
cosaots,  an  army  of  Campbells  and  Macleans  was  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them  in  their  fortresses  in  the  High- 
lands, to  which  they  bad  retired  for  safety.  Tlie  command 
of  the  expedition  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1594>  that  young  nobleman  received  a 
signal  overthrow  at  Strathaven  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley's 
cavalry:  among  the  followers  whom  he  had  taken  with  him 
in  the  army  were  hisfamily  harptr,  and  a  witch,  who  misled 
him  by  her  equivocal  assurances  of  success.  One  of  her  pro- 
phecies was. 


*  TbeMune  tmditioo  bat  beea  adopted  by  Mr.  Macnei),  as  the  fouDdatUn  of 
Uis  poe«  of,  VUw  hwff* 
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888  Grfimofi  lie  H4f|^ 

<  That  Arg^lAhac^  sliould  b^  pUyc<l  iHtl^eUm:  di«ltttf4«6QA 
of  the  Earl  of  £rroK  and  that  his  bagpipe-should  SQuod  ia  S^jsatk^ 
bogie,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Huncley.  Nor  w«re  her  Taticina- 
tiQQS  false :  for  both  the  harp  ni^i  the  Imgp'ipt  soooded  in  Strathbogitf 
and  Buchan,  but  the  general  was  nqt  present  to  hear  this  oral 
sjgreeable  Inusic :  ndtbet  could  her  sorcery  foresee  or  pceveot  tha 
death  that  awaited  her  aftef  the  victory/  p»  62. 

The  preceding  arguments  would  have  been  spfflcietit  for 
otir  conviction  on  a  point  which  i^e  did  not  believe  to  have. 
Mood  in  need  of  proof  at  all^  U)e  early  and  cootioued^  prac«« 
fice  of  pierforniitig  the  harp  in  the  Uighlandaa  This  is  no^ 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  further  evidence  respecting  it^ 
from  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  forduo^  John  Major,  Buchaoao^ 
,  and  the  anonymous  writer  of '  Certain  Maitefs  touchitig  tbfl 
Healuie  of  Scotland  as  tb^^  wet^  ia  1597/  Upon  coiuieet« 
ing  the  wUoie  of  thi^  evideoce  with  what  baa  been  keTom 
stated  respecting  the  history  of  ibe  two  partioolar  lAsim**  , 
ineots  which  gave  rise  to  the  enquirj, .  Mr«  G#  dmwa  the* 
conclusiotii 

'  That  the  har^  Was  taoght  and  petformed  Upotii  tn   ditfetent 

parts  of  the  Highlaodt  ofSofttlaiidin  the  fiftfeath  and  sixteenth 

centuries ;  and  that  phiyrn^  on,  or  singiag  to,  the  harp,  was  an  ae^* 

^    CQa^pHshment  of  the  ladies  of  tbe  Highlands  at  this  period/   p.  74* 

After  this,  we  expected,  that,  far  the  greater  honour  of 
the  inBirament  wliicn  befirs  Queen  Mary's  name,  that  cele* 
brated  priocess  would  have  been  set  down  as  an  nndoobted' 
|ierfonner  herself ;  but  we  found,  bo 'onr  surprise,  that  Mr« 
Guno  mainuins  th^e  contrary  opinion*  It  appeara  hjafbly 
probable  that  tbe  harp,  inSootlrad,  was  a  common^  iT not 
an  essential,  appendage  lo  royally  |  and  tkcrefpre  the  pos* 
session  of  a  harp  by  ;an;  one  of  her  sovereigna  is  np  evidence 
that  that  sovereign  was  a  harper*  With  regard  to  Qneen 
Mary,  tbe  contrary  may,  Mr.  G.  ^inks,  be  presumed 
from  her  foreign  education,  her  Krril-knoww  taslo^  for  the 
Italian  school  of  music,  tiie  lotal  inaplitnde  of  tbe  barp  to 
variety  of  modulation  and  tbe  temporary  change  of  key,* 
besides  f  bich,  tbe  harp  was  at  that  period  totalfy  neglecteil 
in  France,  where  the  lute  and  virginals,  of  a  nonttriictton 
entirely  different,    were  tbe  only  inatrnmenit  in  fashion* 


^  1^  b  trae  tint  Uie  pedal  barps  mod  the  m^dtm  "WtMi  haxpi  $n  ctfMt  ui 
thcM  rcfiaemfiBts  on  aftcieat  liiuplicitf  ^  bat  tli8|r  art  IdftraSMW  of  t9rf  lata 
improteiueBti 


\ 
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Frc^  uncertaia  priocipksy  such  as  these>  Mr.  Guna's  de* 
^liciioo  aiay;  or  may  not  be  accurate ;  but  what  follows  ia 
surely  mere  contecturfe  ;  vit.  that  Mary^  utiable  to  perforui 
herself,  was  so  delighted  with  the  performance  ol^dhe  of  her 
ladies^  Miss  Beatrix  Gardyn^tbat  according  to  the  tradition, 
she  gave  her  her  own  hnrp  as  a  reward  for  her  skill  in  the 
accomplishment^  wh^n  on  ia  hunting  party,  and  that  thisid« 
so  was  the  very  identical  hunting  party  which  is  so  pictures* 
^nelyde^cribed  by  BiVclay  in  the  animated  detail  here  Quoted. 

From  about  this  period  of  history,  the  performiLnce  da  thfe' 
harp  gradually  declined  in  the  Hishlands^and  the  professioi|L 
of  a  harper  also  fell  into  neglect.  Yet  some  Highland  families 
retaitfea  a  character  of  this  description  in  their  service  to  A 
very  late  dale.  \      .      , 

.  Roderick  Morison,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Blifid  Roryy  was  both  bard  and  harper  to  John  Breck,.  laird  of 
!^^Leod,at  Dunnegiem  castle  in  Skye,  abut  1650;  and,  whea 
the  succeeding  laird  deserted  the  residence  of  his  fatbers; 
Jamiented  the  circumstance  in  a  very  pathetic  elegy  which 
i!i^il)  in  preservation. , 

The  Macleans  of  Coll  maintained  their  harper  to  yet  later 
period,  . 

John  Garvfe  Maclean,  in  the  time. of  Charles  the  First, 
^as  the  author  bf  several  celebrated  compositions,  one  of 
which  called  '  the  Royal  Latnent/  is  still  preserved  by  tra- 
dition; 

^  *  An  aaecdbte  has  been  handed  down  in  the  family,  of  an  EnglisU 
vessel  having  been  wrecked  on  ibe  island,  the  captain  of  which  went 

So  the  castle  of  Coll,  and  on  seeing  this  venerable  gentleman,  with  a 
>ible  in  his  hand,  and  a  harp  placed  by  his  side,  exclaimed,  in  the 
enthusiastic  language  of  that  time,  that  he  beheld  King  David  rem  . 
iUreddgdn  to  the  tattW  r.  100. 

The  l^t  native  harpef  of  whom  we  havfe  any  knibwledge, 
#as  retained  in  th^  same  family.  His  riame  was  Murdoch. 
Macdonald,  and  he  continued  toexercise  bis  profession  tin  tit 
iome  tioie  after  th^  year  1734^  when  he  retired  to  Quinisti 
hi  Mull,  where  he  died.  We  i(re  told  that  he  is  still  remem-:- 
bered  in  the  family  only  by  the  nameofitfuri/ocA/A^  harper, 
lind  that  his  son,  a  servant  of  the  present  Colonel  Maclean, 
^a$  always  called  Evin  Mhutchaidh  Clairsair,  i.e.  John^  sou 
6f  Murdoch  th^  harper.  Jt  was. probably  from  this  Murdoch 
that  Mrs.  M'Keni^e  (through  Dr.  Maclean  her  father)  had 
those  airs  with  which  she  amused  Dr.  Johnson^  who  s^id  of 
her,  ^  she  is  the.most  accomplished  lady  I  have  found  in  the 
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HigWaiids;  she  knows  French,  music,  and  drawing;  tews 
JDeaily,  make*  shell-work,  and  can  milk  cows/ 
,  Having  accompanied  Mr.  Gnnn  so  closely  through  the 
whole  of  his  ingenious  and  entertaining  inquiry,  we  have 
pow  nothing  furiher  lo  add,  but  that  the  book  is  printed  bjr 
Ballainyne,  who  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  typography  we  have  ever  witnessed;  and  that  the 
t^ree  plates  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  do  no  lesscredltto 
<he  skill  of  their  engraver  Somerville. 


Abt.  IX. — The  Eloquence  of  t^e  British  Senate ;  or  Select 
Specimens  from  the  Speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  par*' 
liamentary  Speakers,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  1.  to  the  present  Time.  With  Notes,  Biographical, 
Critical,  arid  Explanatory.  .  In  two  Vols.  8to*  \l.  Is. 
Ostell.     1807. 

SOME  selection  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  presented 
to  the  public  in  the  volumes  before  us,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  important  desiderata  of  English  literature.     Whe- 
ther we  contemplate  the  valuable  elucidations  of  history  to  be 
drawn  from  this  source  ;  the  interesting  displays  it  aSords  of 
•uch  characters  as  are  in  do  other  manner  accessible  to  or- 
-  dinary  men  ;  or  the  still  greater  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
preserving  the  authentic  records  of  publiq  principle  and  con- 
stitutional f'reedom  ;   we  think  no   work  could   have   been 
projected  more  susceptible  of  uniting  all  that  is  curious,  in-  , 
leresting,  and  useful.     The  eloquence  of  the  British  senate 
has,  in  all  ages,  borne  its  natural  affinity  to  the  good  sense 
and  liberality  of  the  British  constitution  :  nor  can  the  latter 
be  perfectly  understood  or  justly  prized,  without  an  intimate 
acquaintance   with    the  former.    This  study  should  indeed 
})ecome  habitual  to  the  great  mass   of  our   fellow  subject^ 
but  it  ought,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  form  a  part  of  the  edu* 
cation  of  those  whose  birth  or  connexions  m^y  intitle  them 
lo  look  forward  either  to   a  share  ill  the  government^  or  « 
seal  in  the  legislature. 

The  present  editor  therefore,  deserves  our  hearty  thanks 
for  his  publication,  in  which  he  has  brought  together,  within 
a  reasonable  compass,  a  fur  greater  portion  of  the  eloquence 
and  wisdom  of  our  illuBtrious  orators,  than  we  have  ever 
before  witnessed  in  a  single  collection.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  any  compliments  to  the  principles  which  hav^ 
directed  hmi  in  the  choice  of  his  materials.  lu  our  opinion^ 
his  sole  object  should  have  been  to  present  us  with  the 
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greatest  possible  concentration  of  excellence  ;  and  we  should 
not  have  grudged  three  fourths  of  the  book  to  Chatham, 
Barke,  and  Fox.  The  Beaufoys  and  Luttpeils,  trig  Dlgges's, 
Jenkins'si  and  LenthalJs,  the  Dukes  of  Manchester^  Rich* 

-inond,  and  Portland^  mij^hc  have  beeh  left  undisturbed  m 
their  *  lasting  tomb/  the  Parliamentary  Register.  If  iiydeed 
their  speeches  had  been  added,  as  a  mere  matter  of  curio- 
sity, and  the  object  hud  been  to  f»xhibit  such  specimens  of 
English  oratory  £u  those  with  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  favoured 
lis  of  our  earlier  poets,  and  Mr.  fiurr^tc  of  oar  prose  authors, 
ip  that  point  of  view,  the  number  of  speakers  here  exhibited 
is  much  too  limited.  We  have  not  ransacked  the  debates 
to  ascertain  whether  all  the  persons  vre  are  about  to  enu- 
merate are  reported  to  have  delivered  set  speeches  in  parlia- 
Bient ;  but  surely  it  will  appear  strange  that  the  names  of 
Bacon,  Hamden,*  Holies,  Falkland,  Sydney,  Sunderland, 
Godolphin,  and  Bolingbroke,  should  be  entirely  omitted^ 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  is  merely  representtrd  as  the 
moulh-piece  of  his  master,  pronouncing  by  proxy  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  Lord  S^mers  is  only  once  introduced,  ana. 
fais  argument  on  the  verbal  disj^ule  betweer)  the  two  houses 
of  the  convention  parliament  Or.  the  use  of  the  woid  '  abdU 
cale/  is  preposterously  selected  as  the  specimen  ci  'nib  ta-" 
lents. 

Besides,  if  these  examples  were  intPrd'^cl  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  of  the  j^t:  n.t  .;»*,  tiicy  should  have  beea 
tarried  up  to  a  mncn  earlier  period.  Ancient  docuLients 
vtrould  have  supplied  many  curioas  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  two  houses.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  noble  defence  of 
Richard  the  Second's  right,   after   his  deposition^  should 

.  have  formed  af  part  o£  such  a  collection  ;  and  the  bold  at- 
tempts of  the  Wentworths  to  establish  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  power  of  enquiry  and  controul,  if  incapable 
of  appearing  in  the  form  of  regular  speeches,  certainly  de- 
served an  honourable  notice.  If  the  addresses  from  the 
throne  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  failing  within  the 
title  of  parliamentary  speeches,  they  ought  also  to  have  been 
taken  from  such  remote  reigns  as  to  derive  sonae  cariosity 
either  from  their  antiquity,  or  from  the  rough  originality 
of  character  which  in  those  times  perpetually    broke  out# 


*  We  mean  the  immortal  patrfot  who  died  for  his  country  in  the  battle  of  Cha^ 
grove.  An  acute  speech  of  his  son's  on  the  exchision-bill  U  inserted  ;  which  re- 
minds us  that  the  sensible  and  spirited  harangue  of  Colonel  Titus,  on  the  saiii^ 
♦ocasion  us  u#t  in  tUe  w«f  iu  * 

pa  . 
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Some  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  communications  breathe  the  irn^ 
spirit  that  becomes  an  English  sovereign  with  respect  to  fo" 
reign  affairs^  and  all  of  those  which  were  made  by  James* 
tiie  Firsts  have  some  remarkable  parts^  which  throw  light 
both  on  his  own  character,  and  on  that  of  his  age. 

If  the  selection  oF  speakers  has  been  injudicious,  we  think 
'  that  of  their  speeches  little  less  so.  VVho  could  possibly 
wish  to  know  what  Waller  said  for  himself  in  defence  of  hi» 
connexion  with  Chailoner  and  Tonkins?  Yet  that  defence  is 
inserted  at  length,  while  his  admirable  denu-nciation  of 
judge  Crawley,  when  he  carried  up  the  ai:ticles  of  impeach-^ 
ment  against  him,  is  thought  unworthy  of  a  place.  Lord 
Strafibpd's  speech  on  his  trial  ought  not  to  have  beeo 
abridged;  bat  we  are  glad  that  Hume's  feeble  though  po- 
KshedtranslalioD  of  it  into  modern  English  is  not  substituted 
for  the  mairty  and  heroic  original.  Thedebakes^  in  the  reign  ^ 
of  Charles  the  First  would  have  furnished  many  examples  gfi 
the  eloqueqce  of  Lord  Digby,  fully  equal  to  that  interesting  , 
speech  here  published  in  opposition  to  the  bill  oi  attainder  ; 
(vol.  i.  p.  9^)  and  much  superior  to  that  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  test-act,  when  Earl  of  Bristol  (vol.  i.  p.  173). 
l>om  the  latter  however  we  are  inclined  to  extract  a  very 
few  words  at  the  conclusion,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  consider  the  conscience  of  catholics  completely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pope.  It  proves  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
even  in  times  when  the  papal  power  was  still  considerable 
in.  Europe,  when  the  population  of  England  was  almost- 
equally  divided  between  the  established  religion  and  popery^ 
and  when  the  general  influence  of  truth  was  much  less  pow- 
erful than  at  present,  the  catholic  faith  taught  men  allegianca 
to  a  protestant  ftovereign,.aiid  submission  to' the  laws  of  theis 
country. 

*  Aly  lord^,  however  the  senlimcirts  of  a  catholic  of  the  cbarc6 
of  Rome,  (1  still  say  nrt  of  the  court  of  Home,)  may  oblige  roer 
Upon  scruple  of  conscience  in  t>orac  particulars  of  this  bill,  to  give 
my  negative  to  it  when  it  comes  to  passing,  yet,  as  a  member  of 
the  protestant  pailittmcDt,  my  advice  prudentially  cannot  but  go 
along  with  the  main  scope  dfit,  the  present  circumstances  of  tiraa 
and  affairs  considercfJ,,  and  the  necessity  of  compo^big  the  disturbed:  ' 
jniadsof  the  pebpk-' 

The  name  of  this  nobleman  leads  ns  to  observe  ttiat  Mr^' 
Ilazlitt's*  biographical  sketches  are  very  far  from  satisfactory.. 


♦  rhoitgh  this  name  is  not  in  the  tiUc-paf  c  of  the  work,  w«'h*v«  seen  it  in  the 
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Tn  the  instance  we  are  how  considering^  he  appears  to  faaVe 
Yio  suspicion  that  this  Earl  of  Bristol  was  the  identical  Lord 
Digby  introduced  before  ;  an  ignorance,  which  might  have 
escaped  notice  in  many  cases,  but  is  really  i?urprising  when 
ft  relates  to  so  extraordinary  a  character.   The  account  here 
given  of.himis  also  extremely  meagre,  though  he  is  r^eat- 
e^ly  mentioned   by   Clarendon,  as  a  map  of  the   highest 
mental  and  personal  endowments,  gallant,brilliant,  xomantic^ 
eloquent,  subtle,  capricious  ;  careless  of  means,  and  regard- 
less  of  danger,  wh^re  he  had  great  ends  in    view,  yet  ever 
ready  to  change  those  end$  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind,  though  inflexible  to  every  external  temptation.  Lord 
Orford's  aqcount  of  him^  in  the  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble 
authors,  is  a  string  of  .epigrams^  without  facts;  but  l^jsbio- 
g;raphy,|f  it  qoyld  be  accurately  traced^  would  perhaps  be 
more  entertaining,   and  certainly  more  full  of  secret  history 
ih^n  that  of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.    Whether  the 
information  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work  caa 
be  easily  procured,  we  know  not :  but  we  were  unwilling  to. 
lose  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  a  suggestion,  which^  if 
adopted  and  well  wrought  upon^  wogid  s^dd  a  ^os^  desirable, 
ficquisition  to  the  library  of  general  readers,  and  the  means 
pf  highly  important  information  to  the  students  of  history. 
We  return  from  this  digression  to  our  remark  that  the  bio- 
graphical part  of  the  present  work  is  poorly  executed.  There 
16  a  long  criticism  on  the  genius  of  Lord  Chtiftham,  but  ao 
account  of  his  life,  and  that  of  Lord  Hardwioke,  does  not 
state  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  England. 
Mistakes  and  omissions  are  frequent,   and  if  Mr.  Hazlitt  is 
blessed  with  too  lofty  a  mind  to  submit  to  such  details,  he 
should  not  have  undertaken  to  supply  them.     Our  censure 
applies  to  many  cases,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  following 
apology,  pf  which  we  admit  the  justice  to  a  certain  extent. 
On  first  mentioning  the  name  of  Colonel  ^arre^  the  foUpw^ 
ingnote  occurs; 

^  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  give  po  a^ccount  of  this  cclekcated  charac- 
ter.  indeed,!  have  to  apologize  to  ihe  reader  for  the  frequent  de* 
fecU  and  chasms  in  the  biographical  part  qS  the  >vor)c.  I  have  looked 
carefully  into  the  dictionaries,  but  unless  a, man  happens  to  bavi» 
i)een  a  non-conformist  divine  in  the  last  century,  a  chymis^,  or  the 
maker  of  a  new  spelling  and  pronpu/icing  dict^}nary,  his  name  is 
hardly  sure  of  obtaining  a  place  in  these  learned  coippilations.  The 
writers  seem,  by  a  natural  sympathy,  more  anxious  to  bring  obscure 
merit  into  noticoi  than  to  gratify  ^he  idle  curiosity  of  the  public 
^espepting  characters  on  which  a  daszUng  splendor  has  been  shedi 
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by  the  accidental  ciroirasUnces  of  situation,  by  syperficial  accom- 
plishments, and  shewy  talents.  In  giving  the  history  of  illustriou* 
statesmen  or  politicians,  they  are  very  uoccrtaiu  helps  :  but  if  any 
one  had  to  raake  out  a  list  of  antiquarians,  school -masters,  oy 
conjurors,  he  would  find  them  complete  for  his  purpose.  The  Barre», 
the  GrtnviJlci,  and  the  Townshends,  arc  forgotten  :  while  the  Dychcs, 
the  Fenninejs,  the  Lillys,  and  ihe  Laxlons,  vie  with  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  antiquity,  in  these  motley  list^  of  fame,  which  like  death, 
level  all  rankb,  and  confound  all  distinctions/    Vol.  ii.  P.  Z*. 

We  trust  that  this  well-founded  complaint  will  ere  long 
te  effectually  removed. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  h  occupied  with  speeches  de- 
livered in  Parliament  from  the  period  of  Charles's  acces- 
sion to  the  comra'^ncemcnt  of  the  present  reign.  We  copy 
sir  DudLy  Carleton's  moving  exhortation  to  the  House  of 
jCommons. 

*  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  move  not  his  majesty  with  trenching 
Upon  his  prerogativeji,!es»t  you  bring  him  out  of  love  with  parliaments. 
You  have  heard  his  mHJe>ty's  often  messages  to  yoQ,  to  put  you 
forward  in  a  course  that  will  be  most  convenient.  In  those  mes* 
sages  he  told  you,  that  if  there  were  not  correspondency  between  him 
and  you,  he  should  he  enforce^L  to  use  new  counsels.  Now,  1  pray 
you  consider,  wha(  these  new  counsels  are,  and  may  be.  I  fear  to 
declare  those  that  I  conceive.  In  ail  christian  kingdoms,  you  know 
that  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently,  by  which  their  kingdoms 
were  governed  in  a  most  flouiishing  wanner,  until  themonarcbsbe-* 
gfin  to  know  tbpir  own  strength  ;  and  seeing  the  turbuleqt  spirit  of 
their  p'lrliaments,  at  length  they,  by  little  and  little,  b^gan  to  stand 
Vpon  tht<ir  pre rogo lives,  and  at  last  overthrew  the  parliaments 
throughout  Cnrisruiium,  except  liere  only  with  us. 

*  And  indeed  you  wouh.  count  it  a  great  misery,  if  you  knew  tho 
iU^JtCls  In  lorii;;n  countries  .ip  well  as  myself,  to  see  them  look  not 
.like  ournatit»n,  with  btorc  oi  flesh  on  i!)cir  bicks,  but  like  so  many 
ghosts,  and  iv  i  «vrn;  be'i^g  nothing  but  skin  ami  hones,  with  some 
thH'  cover  to  ih'ir  n.ila dntsf,  nnd  wcarir.i;  only  wooden  shofs  on 
thejr  feet;  so  that  tht%  cannuf  e it  m";i!,or  wear  good  c  othj,  but-tbcy 
in-ist  |)u>  and  bctjixf'iJ  'jtiio  uw  hr,:^  Inrit.  'lliis  is  a  hiisi  ry  beyond 
expr^ssiv^n,  and  that  whu  h  yd  wfurr  t'rro  from.  Let  us  he  careful, 
then,  to  prr-erve  the  k'nf^'s  good  opinion  of  parliaments,  which 
bringeth  rhis  happiness  to  ihib  nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all 
others,  wliilc  ihifC  i>  iIhs  sw<  t  tucss  t»otween  his  majesty  and  th^ 
commons,  le?t  we  |f>s"  tnc  njiutc  of  a  fi^e-born  nation,  by  turbulcn-. 
cy  in  parliamin! ;  for,  in  nn  opinion,  thegieatest  rnd  wisest  part  of 
n  paHiamenti  are  iho«e  that  u>e  the  greiili.^t  silence,  «50  a'f  it  be  not 
opinia.nc,  orsuiien,  «q  now  wo  aie,  by  ihe  loss  of  thc&c  our  mcnw 
hers  that  arc  commuted^'     Vol.i.  r.  41, 
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We  were  sorry  to  see  oar  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  qut 
so  lamentable  a  figure^  in  defence  of  ihe  unprincipled  mea- 
sure of  extending  the  duration  of  the  then  parliament 
from  three  to  seven  years.  The  extract  is  said  to  be  made 
Hess  for  the  sake  of  ihe  speech  than  the  speaker/  but  ia 
our  opinion^  it  would  have  been  for  the  credit  of  both  to 
suppress  it.  Some  of  Sir  Thomas.  Hanmer's  observation?, 
which  follow^  on  the  reduction  of  the  army,  have  never  been 
excelled  in  manly  constitutional  feeling  : 

*  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  beg  it  may'iiot  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  if  we  dismiss  our  soldiers  we  shall  therefore  leave  ourselves  nak- 
.ed  and  void  of  all  protection  against  any  suilden  danger  ihat  may 
arise;  no,  sir,  providence  has  given  us  the  bcTt  .protection,  if  we 
^o  not  foolishly  throw  away  the  benefit  of  it.  Our  situati(  n  is  our 
natural  protection  ;  our  fleet  is  our  protection  ;  and  if  we  could 
ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  il  rightly  pursued,  a  g(>od  agreement  be- 
twixt the  king  and  pelxple,  uniting  and  acting  together  in  one  na- 
tional interest}  would  be  such  a  protection  as  none  of  our  enemies  * 
would  ever  hope  to  break  through.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  ifte 
to  bear  any  other  notions  of  government  advanced  here,  and  that 
his  majesty,  either  from  his  private  or  his  genera)  council,  should 
ever  upon  this  subject  have  any  thing  inculcated  in  him  but  this 
great  truth  :  That  the  true  and  only  support  of  an  English  prince 
/does,  and  ought  to  consist,  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  it  is 
that  should  strengthen  bis  hands,  it  is  that  should  give  him  credit 
and  authority  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations;  and  to  think  of  doing  it 
by  keeping  a  number  of  land  forces  here  at  home,  such  a  number  as 
can  have  any  aw>c  or  infkience  over  the  great  po^vers  on  the  contj- 
iierft,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  wildest  imaginations  that  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.  The  only  strength  of  this  nation  must  always 
consist  in  the  riches  of  it ;  riches  must  be  the  fruits  <)f  public  Jiberty,  - 
and  the  people  can  neither  acquire  riche*^,  nor  the  king  have  the  use 
of  them,  but  by  a  government  founded  in  their  inclii^atioQs  and  aUcc- 
.Jious.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

Most  of  the  debates  in  this  and  the  following  reigns,  are 
too  much  connected  together,  to  allow  of  large  extracts 
being  made  from  parlicillar  speeches;  but  we  cannot  help 
expressing  oiir  regret,  that  the  discussion  of  the  great  case 
of  Ashby  v.  White  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  inserted, 
ps  it  unfolds  wilh  the  greatest  clearness  the  whole  impor- 
tant doctrine  of  representation,  and  may  justly  be  regarded 
•  as  the  most  complete  depository  of  the  Whig  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  orators  of 
the  present  reign,  and  it  is  heie  that  th^  «:ditor  begins  to 
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expatiate  in  the  fields  of  critical  observation.     Among  the 
luminaries  of  our  age,  who  are  honored  by  a  particular  dis- 
cussion of  their  merits,  the  greatest  attention  is  deservedly 
paid  to  Burke  and  Fox.     Lord  Chatham,   indeed,  is  allowed 
to  have  possessed  more  dijjnity,   more   command  over  the 
passions  of  men,  a  more  powerful  influence  to  effect  a  tem- 
,  porary  purpose,  that  is,   in    other  werds,  to  have  been  a 
greater  orator  than  either,  but  Fox  is  considered  as   a  jtfster 
reasoner  and  a  more  enliehtened  statesman  ;  Burke,  as  a 
XDore  profound  anJsnblle  thinker,  endowed  with  more  fancy 
and  originality,  at  oncie  a  poet  and  a  philbsopher.  Having  be- 
fore iniimated  our  opinion  that  the  reputation  of  oursenate  for 
eloquence  principally  rests  on  these  three  men,  we  are  glad  of 
an  occasion  to  compare  their  powers,   and  estimate   their 
claims  to  admiration;   particularly  as  Mr.   Ha:{litt  has  exe* 
cuted  a  similar  task  with  yery  considerable  ability,  but,  k% 
"we  think,  with  great  and  manifest  injustice.     He   is  bold, 
shrewd,  decisive,  and  often  judicious,   but  his  lines  of  dis- 
tinction are  too  strongly  drawn,  while  the  long  array  of  his 
rhetorical  and  highly  wrought  antitheses  not  only  tramples 
tinder  foot  all  the  finer  classes  and  dblinctions  of  character, 
"but  often  betrays  him  into  conclusions  inconsistent  with  the 
very  principles  on  which  he  professes  to  judge. 

We  shall  transcribe  as  much  of  the  several  characters 
which  he  draws  of  these  distinguished  orators,  as  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  both  his  opinions  intelligible,  and  our  o^p 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  them  in  a  certain  degree.  Loi^ 
(Dbatham  is  thpf  brought  upon  the  stage  ; 

*  I  had  nqt  yet  come  to  any  ilti'g  that  wcul  I  JUhtify  the  high  en- 
comiums, generally  «nd  dcstrvedly  pavsed  on  lord  Cliatliam.  But 
his  genius,  like  Burke's,  burnt  brightest  at  ihe  last.  The  spark  of 
liberty,  which  had  lain  coiictaled  and  dormant,  buried  uiijer  the 
dirt  and  rubbish  of  state  mtrigue  and  vulgar  faction,  now  met  wiih 
congepitil  matter,  and  kindled  up  "  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence" 
Jn'his  breast.  It  burst  ft^rth  with  a  fury  and  splendour  that  might 
have  awed  the  world,  and  made  king^  ircmble.  He  spoke  as  a  man 
should  speak,  because  he  (eltas  a  nian  should  feel,  in  such  circum- 
stances.  He  came  forward  as  the  adyocate  of  liberty,  as  the  defen- 
der of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-cilizens,  as  the  ertemy  of  tyranny,  a^ 
Ihe  friend  of  his  country,  and  of  mankind.  He  did  not  stand  up  to 
Aiakea  vain  display  ofbis  talents,  bul  lo  dischi^rge  a  duty,  lo  main- 
^in  that  c&ttse  which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  to  preserve  the  ark 
o\  the  British  constitution  from  every  sacrilegious  touch,  as  the  high 
priest  of  his  calling,  with  a  pious  zeul.  The  feelings  and  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  were  en^hrined  in  his  bean;  and  with  their  united 
force  braced  every  nerve^  possessed  every  fiiciilty,  aud  commudica- 
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JeJ  warmth  and  vital  eijergy  to  every  part  of  his  being.  The  whofp 
jnan  moved  under  this  impulse.  He  fe|l  the  cause  ot  liberty  as  his 
pwn.  He  retented  every  injury  dope  to  her  as  on  itr/ury  to  hiThself\ 
pnd  every  attempt  tif  defend  it  at  an  insult  upon  his  understandingm 
Vol.  ii.  ».  4* 

These  obserTalions  we  think  perfectly  just.  Lord  Chat* 
ham  was  unquestionably  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
from  conviction;  but.be  employed  its  principles,  as  the  instrn- 
ments  of  his  own  elevation,  and  exacted  an  assent  to  his  doc- 
trines, as  a  homage  di^e  to  the  supremacy  of  his  mind. 
When  the  love  of  power  is  said,  in  another  place,  to  have 
been  his  ruling  passion,  it  must  be  carefnily  distinguished 
from  the  miserable  itch  for  office  and  emolument  lo  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  indifferent.  The  power 
he  coveted  was  an  influehce  over  the  minds  of  men,  founde^t 
on  the  sense  of  his  greatness,  and  united  with  a  ready  defer- 
ence to  the  superiority  he  claimed.  These  feelings  of  noble 
pride  were  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart';  they  form  the  mark- 
ing fefiture  of  his  speeches  and  his  conduct,  and  barst  forth 
perpetually  in  his  expressions^  with  whatever  subject  they 
may  happen  to  be  conversant. 

The  following  obsexvations  on  Burke,  we  believe  lo  be  as 
new  as  they  are  just; 

'  Burke's  writings  are  better  than  bis  speeches,  and  indeed  hb 
speeches  are  writings*  But  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  more  at  case, 
to  have  a  fuller  possession  of  his  taculties  in  addrehsing  thepuhlic 
than  in  addressing  the  house  of  commons.  Burke  was  raised  into 
public  life :  and  he  seems  to  have  been  prouder  of  thi»  'new  dignity 
than  became  so  great  a  man.  For  this  reason,  most  of  his  speeches 
have  a  sort  of  parliamentary  preambleto  them  :  there  is  an  air  of  af- 
fected modesty,  and  ostentatious  trifling  in  them:  he  seems  fond  of 
coqueting  with  the  house  of  commons,  and  is  perpetually  calling 
the  speaker  out  to  dance  a  minuet  with  him  before  he  begins.  There 
is  also  something  like  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  superficial  dulness 
of  his  hearers  by  exciting  their  suprise;  by  running  into cxtravagancf: 
and  he  sometimes  demeans  himself  by  condescending  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  bordering  too  much  upon  buflbonery,  for  tfa^s 
amuseaient  of  the  company/     Vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

Though  Mr.  Burke's  writings  appear  to  be  exempted  from 
this  censure,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  them.  There  is  ia 
them,  as  well  as  the  speeches,  an  irritable  jealousy  of  his 
own  consequence,  a  suspicion  that  he  may  not  be  treaied 
with  due  cohsiderntiou,  and  a  most  respectful  mention  of  his 
own  name,  often  in  the  third  person,  as  an  example  for  the 
behaviour ofothers.     AH  bis  productions  betray  a  conslaut 
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desire  to  exhibit  bis  faculties  to  the  best  advantage^  to  as« 

tonish  his  hearers  with  the  brilliant  fireworks  of  his  imagina- 
tioa/  and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his^  memory.  To  say 
that  bis  stile  is  not  gaudy  and  flowery^  and  that  he  does  not 
lie  in  wail  for  opportunities  of  declannation,  really  looks  like 
the  mere  afiecl|ition  of  paradox.  The  puerile  and  tedious 
pun  about  the  dovetailed  cabinet,  sufficiently  contradicts  the 
opinion  ;  and  the  picture  of  Carnot^  with  *t  his  body  fantasti- 
cally habited/'  and  the  tri-coloured  plume  on  his  head,  de- 
taining our  ambassador  in  the  antichamber  '^  tilt  be  had 
snorted  off  the  fiumes  gf  the  undigested  blood  of  his  sove- 
reign/' is  a  part  of  that  composition  which  is  celebrated  for 
the  severity  of  its  stile. 

*  The  momeiU  a  man  shews  you  either  by  affected  words  or  looks 
w  gestures,  that  he  is  ihinking  of  himself,  and  you,  that  he  is  trying 
either  to  please  or  terrify  you  into  compliance,  there  is  an -end  at  once 
to  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  owes  its  effect  to  the  foi^e  of  truth, 
arid  to  your  confidence  in  thesinceriiy  of  the  speaker.  It  washowtver 
lo- the  confidence  inspired  by  the  earnestness  and  simpliciry  of  hit 
manner  that  Vos  was  indebtecUfor  more  than  hart  the  t  ffc^i  of  his 
speeches.  Some  others  (as  Lord  Lansdown  for  in«*tance)  might  pos- 
sess nearly  as  much  information,  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  tbesttuution 
and  iniercsts  of  the  cotnitry  ;  t;ut  ihey  want-d  that  zeal,  that  aonna- 
tion,  that  ^nlh;»sia^nl,lhat  deep  ^eIlse  of  the  importance  of  the  suhject, 
which  remove«»all  doubt  or  •suspicion  fnmi  the  minds  (f  the  hearer^, 
and  communicates  its  own  warniih  to  every  I  renst.  We  may  convince 
by  arf^nment  alone;  but  it  is  by  the  initrc>t  we  discover  in  the  suc- 
cess ot  our  It  Hsoiiii.gs,lhal  wc  persuade  others  to  feel  and  act  with  us.* 
Vol.  ii.  r.  469.    - 

*  It  was  this  union  of  the  zeal  of  the  patriot  with  the  enlightened 
knowledge  oi  the  slatesmHU,  that  gave  to  the  eloquence  of  Fox  its 
toq/e  than  iiiorial  energy;  that  waimed, expanded,  peneliated  every 
bosom,  lie  relied  en  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  alone:  the  re- 
^nen)ents  of  philosophy,  the  pomp,  and  pageantry  of  the  imadna- 
ijon  we»e  foi^'otien,  or  seemed  lii^ht  and  frivolous ;  t'oc  fate  of  niU 
tionsj  tbevtilarc  of  mill  ons,  huno;  suspended  as  ho  spoke  ;•  a  tor- 
HMji  of  muii.'y  iloqucnrc  poure<i  Irom  his  heart,  bore  do^vn  every 
;hing  in  iis  ct-urM\  and  sucprised  into  a  momentary  sense  of  human 
Jeering  the  brvalhi^g  corpsi»s,  the  wire-moved  puppets,  the  bluffed 
Dxurts  th^  Ih'.xible  i^afhinery,  the  <'  deaf  and  dumb  things"  of 
a  court.'    p.  470. 

No|\^  Ith^^tandinp  the  just  views  whi'cli  Mr.  H.  has  taken 
rn  il:v-o  passives,  he  lias  been  betrayed,  we  think,  into  great 
*  :r<?r,  hy  ilie  iove  of  appearing  as  llie  arbiter  of  laine,  and 
**  (lis;ro,ii)^^r  of  honor  and  of  sf!orfl''  anjong  the  first,  charac- 
tcis*  oi  our  a-f.  and  country.     [Je  never  kiiows  w here  to  slop. 
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ami  thfi' endless  multipticalion  of  his  words  in  attemptixi|r  to 
refine  his  ideas  to  ail  excess  of  subtlety,  destroys  the  value 
of  his  best  observatioDs.  The  example  before  us  is  a  striking 
one,  Tlie  three  quotations  above  made,  contain  the  whole 
secret  i>f  the  qualities  that  distinguish  those  powerful  minds/ 
Xhatham  made  all  things  subservient  to  his  own  conscious 
dignity:  Burke  was  intent  on  his  self-importance^  and 
anxious  to  make  a  display  of  his  powers:  Fox  wa%  free  frooo. 
livery  kind  of  selfishness.  He  was  wrapt  up  in  the  subject^ 
and  anxious  for  its  success, because  he  believed  that  success 
to  be  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  country.  This  sacri« 
fice  of  himself  to  his  great  and  benevolent  purposes,  as  it 
gave  him  an  irresistible  power  over  the  sympathies  of  men, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  him  the  greatest  of  orators* 
Yet  with  his  acute  and  overpowering  feelings,  he  is  designa- 
ted (p.  7,  vol.  ii.)  as  a  mere  reasoner,  and  the  dressy  rhetoric 
of  Burlic  is  preferred  to  his  genuine  excellence. 

If  the  poA\er  of  an  orator  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effects 
on  the  minds  uf  his  hearers,  it  is  obviously  necessary  toen- 
quire  a  little  into  tlie  judgment,  with    which    they  may   be 
endued.     It  is  evident  that  Burke   was  not  the  orator  of  our 
House  of  Commons,    because  his   speeches  were  scarce- 
ly ever  permitted  to  di^  a  natural   death,  in  other  words 
he  was  coughed  down.     And  it    is  in  vain   for  his  worship, 
pers   to  talk  of  '  the  motley  crew  of    knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses/  incapable  of  feeling   his  transcendent  excel- 
lence :  the  English  parliament  is  the  most  enlightened  popular 
body  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the  most  capable  of  estimating 
intellectual   merit.     Wlien  Fox  was  heading  his  minorities 
of  thirty  and  forty,  when  every  sentiment  he  uttered  gave  a 
,  violent  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  all  around  him,   he   was 
heard  with .  patience  and  temper. — But  if  it  could  be  suppos- 
ed that  these  three  men  had  been  accidentally  placed  .in  the 
.  luidst  of  an  assembly  to  whom  they  were  utter  strangers,  the 
effect  would  have  been  tlic  same.     Chatham   would    have 
commanded  more  immediate  respect  and  deference  ;  Burke 
Would   have    been  listened  to   with  delight,    till  they   were 
satiated  with  fine  language  and  far«fetched  illustialions;  but 
Fox   would  have  attracted  all   their  attachment  and  confi- 
dence, as  theif  friend  and  champion,  as  tiic  nSan  who  would 
labpr  to  supply  their  wants,  lediess  their  grievances,  awakea 
their  best  feelings,  and  encourage  all  the  virtuous  propensities 
of  their  nalure. 

'  Fox  was  in  the  common  clasps  of  men,  but  he  was  the 
first  of  that  class/  This  is  the  very  test  and  triumph  of 
consummate  genius.     On  the  principle,  of  sibi  qir.vis  speret 
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Mem,  we  doubt  not  that  many  have  thought  there  was  no^ 
thing  extraordinary  in  his  speeches,  nothing  but  what 
might  have  occurred  to  themselves  od  the  same  occasioo* 
lAr.  Haziitt^  indeed,  has  probably  never  closed  any  one  of 
them  without  being  firmly  persuaded  that  he  could  himself 
have  said  the  same  things  in  a  \'ery  superior  manner.  He 
could  have  added  ornaments  and  figures  of  speech  to  a 
Tastextent^  and  could  have  repeated  one  idea  in  twenty 
«ets  of  phrases,  when  this  metier  of  fact  man,  this  '  histo- 
rical thinker,'  had  been  poorly  satisfied  with  expressing  it 
but  once.  •  Charles  Fox  dogged  ihe  heels  of  his  allies,  (ajl 
the  way  calling  out  to  them  to  stop)  with  his  sutler's  bag> 
his  muster-roll,  and  army  estimates  at  his  back.  He  said, 
you  have  only  50,000  troops,  the  enemy  have  i  00,000, 
&c.  &c/  '  This  is  an  excellent  sense  and  sound  reasoning, 
but  1  do  not  see  ^vlijat  it  has  to  do  with  philosophy.'  As 
if  the  principles  of  science  ceased  to  be  principles,  when 
applied  to  the  very  emergencies  for  which  they  were  in? 
tended.  But  it  is  not  true  that  hrs  prophetic  warnings 
were  confined  lo  such  calculations.  They  were  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man,  and  derive  additional  value  in  the 
eyes  of  common  sense  and  philosophy,  from  being  cou* 
firmed  by  the  deductions  of  experience.  Opinion,  he  said, 
is  not  to  be  combated  by  the  sword;  disaffection  must  be 
increased,  by  the  means  you  adopt  for  suppressing  it,  and 
the  burthens  of  war  will  prepare  the  country  for  the  prin- 
ipiples  of  Jacobinism.  i  our  unprincipled  '  confederacy 
against  France,  contains  the  elements  of  dissolution  it| 
itielf ;  and  the  slumbering  giant  once  completely  roused, 
will  overwhelm  one  power  of  the  continent  after  another, 
by  the  very  succession  of  steps,  of  which  I  now  entreat 
you  to  beware.  These  were  his  remonstrances,  and  when 
the  fatal  truth  evinced  his  witfdom  and  benevolence,  he 
might  have  boasted  in  the  words  of  Demosthenes, — itam^ 
Ifjuif  l7rtfTi  TUP  re  rm  taera  veicarriiv  xaxiof,  mm  rof  ra  fiO<7ira 

An  enquiry  >$  instituted  whether  Burke  wffs  a  poet,  and 
this  character  is  gravely  refused  him  for  this  rfeason, — that 
ooliiics,  as  »uch,  are  rtot  poetry.  Then  something  is  said 
about  his  superiority  to  Fox  in'  the  powers  of  imagination, 
which  is  certainly  too  manifest  to  be  denied.  But  we  shau 
tiot  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of  imputed  partiality,  from  re- 
marking that,  if  Fox  had  been  endowed  with  a  mucli 
greater  portion  of  fancy,  his  woiks  would  have  contained 
fio  brilliant  conceits^  no  laboured  displays  of  imagerv,  no 
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patches  of  purple  and  embroidery.  His  mind  wd»  em^ 
ployed  on  higher  and  more  noble  objects,  his  feeling^ 
were  too  strongly  at  work,  to  admit  of  such  exhibitions;^ 
The  violence  of  Burke  proceeded  from  a  heated  ipaagina. 
lion;  the  earnestness  of  Fox  flowed  from  a  warm  and 
deeply  interested  heart.  But  when  we  are  told,  tx  cathedra^ 
that  *  there, is  hardly  an  instance  of  iinagination  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  his  speeches/  we  think  ourselves  peculiarly 
entitled  to  complain  of  this  selection.  Mr.  Tox'sargumenlt 
here  given,  are  mex^  arguments  drawn  from  matters  of 
lact,  on  subjects  of  continental  policy,  whereas  the  true* 
touchstone  of  his  powers  would  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
tests on  grand  constitutional  questions,  with  which  the 
present  reign  has  abounded.  It  is  only  during  the  struggle» 
of  parties  nearly  equal  in  force,  and  when  opposite  inter- 
ests are  almost  balanced,  that  the  House  of  Commons  i^; 
in  tiuth,  a  popular  assembly,  capable  of  being  affected  by 
.  eloquence,  or  of  producing  its  more  powerful  efforts,  li 
will  be  found  accordingly  that  our  great  orator  was  never 
80  animated  or  so  successful,  as  in  1784  and  ]7S9>— *ihe 
former  period  bemg  that,  in  which  he  headed  the  resistance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  unconstitutional  ap- 
pointment of  the  minister,  and  the  revival  of  secret  influ- 
ence ;  the  latter,  distinguished  by  the  Various  questions 
arising  from  a  vacant  throne.  No  one  of  these  speeches 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  bis  omission  of  the 
glorious  plea  for  parliamentary  reform  in  1797>  is  still  less 
to  be  excused.  In  a  word,  bis  cold  and  niggard  praise  ot 
the  eloquence  of  our  immortal  statesman  would  have  more 
appearance  of  justice,  if  he   had   never  given   any  other 

f>roofsof  his  genius,  than  what  are  here  selected  for  pub* 
ication. 
•  The  florid  stile  of  this'  editor's  critical  observations,  and 
the  frequent  scraps  of  poetry  with  which  they  are  embeU 
lished,  convince  us  of  his  youth-,  but  really  a  youn^  man 
should  be  more  cautious  in  employing  the  language  of  judg. 
mentand  condemnation.  In  saying  that  lord  Camden  was 
'  a  man  of  no  abilities  whatevei*,'  and  in  charging  Mr.  Pitt 
with  '  a  degree  of  weakness  and  imbecility,  a  defect  of 
understanding  bordering  on  idiotism,'  a  man  throws  a  much 
'  stronger  imputation  on  his  own  good  sense,,  than  on  the 
talents  of  the  party  so  attacked.  There  is  a  note  too  at  p.  46?/ 
of  which  we  should  be  loath  to  speak  as  it  deserves,  be- 
cause we  do  not  approve  of  the  unceremonious  stile  adoptect 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt.    if  that  note  had  been  written  by  another 
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person^  and  Mr.  H.  had  been  called  upon  to  review  it,  wef 
are  certain  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  characterize 
it  as  vulgar,  stupid,  and  -absurd. 

We  are  unwilling  to  withhold  due  praise  from  Mr.  Borke^ 
but  we  admire  him  more  as  a  glowing;  orator,  and  a  man  of 
delicate  taste,  than  as  a  profound  thinkerjOra  disinterested 
j^atriot,  and  we  can  no  more  place  him  on  u  level  with 
his  friend  and  rival  for  the  justness  of  his  views,  than  foi* 
the  kindness  of  his  temper,  or  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
The  difficulties,  under  which  the  people  of  England  labour^ 
have  resulted  from. their  neglect  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
'  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  they  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  recurrence 
to  those  principles  of  moderation  and  liberality,  which  his 
eloquence  so  long  laboured  in  vain  lo  inculcaty. 


Art.  X. — /in  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Consequtnces  of 
the  Orders  iii  Council;  and  an  Examination  of  the  Conduct 
oj  Grtat  Britain  toxtards  the  Neutral  Commerce  of  Ame^ 
rica,  Bij  Alexander  Baring,  Esq,  M.  P.  8ro.  Ridgway. 
1808-      ' 

A  PROFOUND  knowledge  of  the  subject,  combined  with 
Views  the  most  enlightened  and  morality  the  most  pure,  cha* 
racterise  the  present  publication.  If  what  Mr.  Baring  has 
here  advanced  respecting  the  late  orders  in  council,  do  not 

'  carry  the  conviction  of  error  houie  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  present  ministers,  they  must  be  surcharged  with  a 
degree  of  obstinjacy  and  of  ignorance  greater  than  we  have 
hitherto  been  willing  to  believe  that  they  possessed. 

When  the  present  ministers  came  into  power  they  seem  fo 
have  been  resolved  to  do  something  to  make  themselves  talked 
of;  and  to  impress  the  country  with  an  opinion  of  theit: 
energy.  They  determined  to  deviate  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors,  whose  object  Was 
not  noisy  fame  hul  public  good  ;  but  they  resolved  to  pur- 
chase notoriety  whatever  might  be  the  cost.-  And  as  the 
precincts  of  Britain  were  thought  too  contracted  a  field,  to 
oe  occupied  by  tl>eir  disgrace,  they  proceeded  lo  the  highest 

-pitch  of  daring,  and  determined  that  the  publicity  of  their 
infamy  should  be  sounded  by  every  tongue  in  every  language 
in  Europe.  For  this  purpose,,  as  they,  found  it  impossible  to 
do  any  inmg  4Boie  than  shere  their  teeth  to  the  powftr  with 
whom,  we  were  at  war,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  a 
power  with  whom  we  were  at  peace  ;  and  as  the  robber  deem$ 
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it  most  safe  Ip  break  into  a  house  when  the  family  are  from 
home,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  iail  pell-mell  upon  Co- 
penhagen, when  the  Danes  had  no  suspicion  of  the  assault, 
and  had  J10  soldiers  ready  to  repel  it.  This  was  their  first  ex- 
ploit\  and  it  <  ertainly  had  ihc  desired  effect  of  getting  them  ^ 
name;  and  rendering  ihem  Bsf/tmous  as  their  hearts  could 
wish.  Their  next  s(ep  towards  ohtaining  distinction  an4 
astonishing  Europe  w»»h  a  spectacle  oientrgt/WHsiheJa* 
1910115  o risers  in  council,  on  which  Mr.  Baring  has  so  ably^ 
commented  in  the  present  pcrfor?nance.  These'orders  wero 
•well  adapted  ro  evince  the  d«MVg  and  vigour  of  the  present  mL 
iiisiers,and  to  make  them  taiktd  of  by  s^a  as  well  as  by  land  * 
for  the>e  new  order:^,  as  Mr  Baring  well  observes,  ^  were  of 
a  description  fo  produce  a  revolution  in  the  whole  commerce 
of  I  he  »'orfd,  and  a  totnl  derangement  oj  those  muhial  rightt 
and  relations^  by  which  civilized  nations  have  hitherto  dee4 
connected.*  This  was  certainly  doing  somethings  which, 
whether  it  be  called  wisdorii  or  folly,  vigo\ir  or  weakness,  is 
not  likely  Uv  be  soon  forgotten.  Ihe  man  who  set  fire  to 
the  ricii  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  his  name  might 
be  bandied  about  by  posterity,  was  but  a  poor  poltroon  ia 
mischief  compared  with  our  presentyiimtf-s(;e/:iV?^.  ministers, 
who  first  robbed  Denmark  of  her  marine,  and  then  issued  an 
edict  of  excommunication  against  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Who  will  venture  to  dispute  the  brilliancy  of  these  at- 
chievements  ?  or  who  will  gainsay  the  title  6f  the  present 
ministers  to  the  possession  of  as  much  notoriety  as  ever  cha- 
racterised the  most  consummate  proficients  in  political  coii- 
trivance  in  any  age  ^  As  the  primary  object  of  the  present 
iBinisters  on  coming  into  power  was  to  do  something  to  b€ 
talked  of,  we  confess  that  the  means  which  they  have  pursued 
faave  been  admirably  adapted  to  such  an  end  ;  but  what  re* 
mains  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  the  real  interest  of  their 
country  have  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity.  Though  the  famous  orders  in  council  of  the  1 1  th  of 
-  November,  lb07,  are,  like  the  doctrinal  arcana  of  the  me« 
ihodists,  entangled  in  such  a  web  of  perplexity  that  it  is 
difficult  to  affix  to  them'any  definite  signification,  and 
though,  like  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  faith,  they  seem  pur, 
posely  designed  to  encourage  a  diversity  of  opinions ;  yet 
jLhe  followino:  appears  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
meaning,  as^far  astheauthors  of  the  measure  can  be  supposed 
lo  have  had  any  meaning  beyond  that  of  making  themselves 
extolled  as  men  oi' vigour  and  renown. 
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*  All  trade  directly  from  America  to  every  port  and  country  of 
Europe  ai  war  wiih  Great  Britain,  or  from  whicb  the  British  flag  is 
fcxcludedi  is  lotalty  prohibited.  In  fhis  general  prohibition,  every 
j>art  of  Europe,  with  the  excebtlou  at  present  of  Sweden,  is  inclu- 
ded, arid  lio  distinction  whatever  1i  made  between  the  domestic  pro- 
i!uce  of  America,  and  thdt  of  the  colonies  reiex ported  from  thence: 

*  The  trade  from  America  to  the  cfolonies  of  ail  ndiionS  remaitit 
i^naltered  by  the  pi*esent  oHfers. — America  may  export  the  produce 
of  her  own  country,  but  that  of  no  other,  directly  to  Svredeh. 

^  With  the  above  exceptioti,  all  articles,  whether  of  domestic  of 
colonial  produce,  exported  by  America  to  Europe,  mUst  be  landed 
jn  this  country, from  whence  it  is  intended  to  permit  their  rc-^xpor- 
taiio.n  under  such  regulation^  as  inay  hereafter  be  xletermined, 

^  By  these  rt  gulations  it  is  understood,  that  duties  are  to  be  ira* 
posed  on  all  articles  so  reexported  ;  but  it  is  intimated  that  an  ex- 
ception will  be  made  in  jfavoui-  of  siich  as  are  the  produce  of  the  Uni- 
^d  States,  that  of  cotton  excepted. 

'  *  Any  vessel)  the  cargo  whereof  shall  oe  accrompanied  with  cer<^ 
tificates  of  Fretich  consuls  abroad  of  its  origin,  shall,  together  witU 
the  cargtjy  lie  liablb  to  ^izur^  kwd  condemnation:' 

This  plan,  Wbict)  it  certainly  cost  our  sagacious  tDidigter^ 
gieait  puin  and  travail  to  bring  forth; 

*  wants/ says  the  reflecting  and  discriminating  Mr;  Baring,'  in  order 
lo  he  completely  successful,  only  the  concurrence  of  one  man,  bul 
that  man  is  the  Em|>eror  of  France,  whose  dissent  has  been  totallj^ 
lost  bight  of.  The  Americans  are  to  brihg  to  this  country  all  the 
f)roduce  b(  their  own,  and  all  that  of  ouf*  enemies'  colonies  whicH 
they  export  to  Europe;  Wb  dre  here  to  form  a  grand  emporium  of 
the  costly  produce  of  Asia  and  America,  which  is  to  be  dispensed  td 
the  difHsrcltit  cburit-ries  of  Europe  und^r  Such  regulations  as  we  may 
think  proper,  and  according,  I  suppose,  to  their  good  behaviour; 
Taxes  are  to  be  raided  from  the  Consumers  on  the  continent,  anci 
they  are  to  be  Contrived  with  that  judicii^us  skill,  which  is  to  se- 
cure tb  our  own  West  India  planters  a  preference  over  those  of  Cubii 
und  Martinique;  a  distinction  which  their  zeal  in  promoting  this 
grand  discovery  certainly  difcerved* 

*  What  light  has  all  at  once  broken  in  iipbn  us,  and  what  igno- 
rant statesmen  we  haVe  been  governed  by  for  ihe  last  fifteen  years ! 
Theseciet  is  at  last  discovered  of  making  France  herself  tributary  to 
the  fortunes  of  individuals,  ai>d  to  the  rciveniics  of  thfe  state;  After 
complaining  so  long  that  she  tyould  tiot  employ  U^as  hef  factors  and 
Inanufacturers,  we  are  now,  by  contrasting  the  rlth  emporium  of  ^ 
'luxuries  oh  one  side  of  the  channel  wiiH  the  want  and  poverty  of  the 
hther,  to  ofler  an  exhibition  too  tempting  lii  be  resisted  :  wf  are  td 
|>e  supplicated  in  terms  of  di^tiess  to  perunt  the  people  of  theConti* 
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Aent  to  bay  of  us  the  rich  produce  of  the  East  and  West ;  and, 
as  notking  short  of  extreme  distress  can  produce  such  a  miracle, 
have  we  not  ako  at  last  found  tba  means. of  forcing  Buonaparte  to- 
a  peace?  it  is  difficult -to  conceive  in  what  brain,  indued  with  the 
smallest  portion  of  common  sense,  so  .vixinuary  a  dream  could  have 
been  eni^endered.  Is  there  a  man  so  perfectly  out  of  his  senses,  so 
jtotally  ignorant  of  4he  state  of  Europe,  asio  suppose  its  executibn 
pssible?* 

Men  are  very  often  apt  to  reckon  withont  their  hoA ;  this 
«eems  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  wise  minrsters  in  tbi 
4>reseiit  instaoce ;  and,  of  course,  they  h|ive  been  giiUty  of 
a  few  oversights  in  their  political  calculations  on  the  profit 
and  loss  of  this  oaeasurc  ;  which  their  good  friend  Bonaparte 
ivUl  no  doubt  turn  to  his  advantage  and  to  their  mortifioa^ 
tion*  If  they  could  have  either  frightened  or  have  iboled 
Bonaparte  into  a  willingness  to  send  for  his  coffee,  his  snear 
and  naerchandize,  to  this  country,  in  order  to  increase  the 
/imount  of  our  customs,  these  famous  orders  of  council  might 
have  vied  with  any  of  the  inventions  of  Archimedes  in  sub- 
-tlcty  of  contrivance  and  in  potency  of  effect.  Btft  unluckiijr 
for  our  ministers,  Bonaparte  is  neither  recreiknt  nor  dolt*; 
and  he  is  noit  very  like! v  to  comply  with  onr  demands  lliofigh 
pur  cabinet  threaten  him  with  a  shower  of  Mr.  CongreV^k 
rockets,  or  pass  an  edict  againtt  his  having  a  dose  of  bark  ot 
a  pinch  of  snuC 

We  majr  if  we  please  make  this  country  the  emporium  for 
all  the  produce  or  America  and  the  West  India i9lands  :  but 
jof  what  use  will  be  such  an  emporium  while  these  regula* 
tions  of  our  tyranny,  selfishness^  and  folly,  will  keep  almost 
^very  forei^^n. customer  out  of  the  market  i 

^  If,'  says  Mr.  Baring,  *  the  people  of  that  country,  Americay  shouU 
t^e  delisted  mith  the  expeccation,  that  we  can  really  distribute  on  the 
Continent  (heir  inymease  mass  of  European  and  colonial  exporta, 
and  should  ^^i  it  to  us  for  that  purpose,  it  roust  iufnUibly  rot  tit 
|he  warehouses  of  the  great  emporium.  If  all  the  iinlustry  of  our 
smugglers  can  get  rid  of  one  te«ith  paft  of  it  they  will  be  fortunate, 
as  all  the  articles,  and  particularly  those  of  our  produce,  are  very 
X  b*^lky.  Taking  as  an  instance  the  principal  article  produced  in  the 
iftid^le  stat6s,i^e  shopid  jeoeive  about6O,/0OO  ho]^heads  of  tobacco.of 
which  our  own  cozisumption  would  take  12,000 — what  is  to  become 
of  the  remainder  ?— -Nor  would  America  lose  only  her  export  to 
fprei^  £t^i[ope,  fpr  suck  would  be  the  glut  of  every  thing  in  the  em- 
porium, Mf}d  such  the^nsequent  depression  of  prices,  that  even  tkc 
consumpXJQ^  of  this  country  would  in  part  be  lost  to  her  by  the 
inadequate  retu|rn«  w^i^h  woiUd  hardly  defray  the  charges  of  briogi^ 
ing  it  to  market. 
CaiT.  R»y.  Vol.  IS.  March,  1808.  ^ 
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^  The  consequences  of  such  asUte  of  tbin^  mast  prothice  ruui 
to  every  class  and  description  of  pejvons  in  Aiaericti  and  tktsy  sto 
indeed  so  obvious  and  so  inevitable,  that  one  cannot  avoid  thinkings 
jthat  tbey  must  have  occurred  to  the  franaers  of  this  new  sysiem^anil 
tJbatthe  great  advantages  they  expect  to  derive  from  other  parts  of 
it  had  reconciled  them  to  the  loss  of  those  resources,  which  the  ex« 
tfinf,  and  variety  of  our  commerce  with  America  afford. 

Mr.  Baring  proceeds  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  our 
^omduct  (owarda  America^  and'  he  proves,  id  opposition  to 
the  general  prejudice,  and  to  the  systematic  misrepreaeo^ 
^tioD,  whicn  has  been  so  artfully  employed  to  conoeal  tb« 
tzuih,  that  the  pretensions  of  America  have  not  been  en* 
^Q^r^ged   by   the  concessions  of   Britain ;    that    Britain 
instead  of  conceding  so  much,  at  she  ought,  has  set  op  old 
pl^ims  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  treitttes,  and  to  the 
practice  of  many  years.    In  1736,  Great  Britain  chose  to 
determine  that  «  neutral  had  no  right  to  carry  on  in  tinM 
pf  war  a  trade  prohibited  in  time  of  peace.  .  But  this  rule> 
which  our  present  ministers  have  since  been  so  nnwise  as 
io  enforce  with  aggravated   severity,  has  not  only  never 
^iilcQ  been  acted  upon;  but  is  virtually  renounced  in  the 
treaty   with  Russia  of  1801.    This  rule  was  not  enforced 
in  the  war  which  ended  in  1783.    In  1798,  neutrals  were 
expressly   permitted  ^  to  carry    the  produce  of  enemies^ 
colonies  not  only  to  their  respective  countries,  but  to  Great 
Britain,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  peace  of  Amiens.' 
|n  the  correspondence  n^hich  took  place  between  Mr.  Rnfni 
King  and  lord  Hawkesbury  in  1801,  the  same  principle  in 
favour  of.  neutrals Js  explicitly  acknowledged.     The  report 
of  the  advocate  general^  which  forms  part  of  that  corres* 
pondence  says, 

^  It  ii  now  distinct^  understoQd^  ami  ha$  been  repeaiedfy  so  deter''- 
mifftd^  thtU  the  produce  of  the  coloffies  of  the  enemy  may  he  im* 
ported  htf  a  neutral  into  kii  oun  country,  4nd  may  he  re^expqrted 
from  thence  tvm  to  the  mother-country  of  suck  cohny  ;  and  in  Jikt 
inmmer  the  produce  and  manufactures  6f  the  mother-country^  may 
in  this  circuitous  mode^  iegaHyJind  their  may  to  the  colonies.* 

We  here  see,  as  Mrf  Baring  baa  very  jnstly  remarked* 
that    ' 

*  This  memorable  rule  of  1756,  the  foundation  of  these  tnari- 
time  rigliU,  without  which  we  are  told  our  power  cannot  exist^i 
though  it  was  txercised  only  for  a  very  short  period,  was,  during 
the  last  war,  icit«  voloiitajrily  ateodoaed  i  aecoudlj,  compensatiQi) 
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Wtt  afiterwards  mftde'for  tbo  consequences  of  ftB  temparary  execa* 
tion,  by  an  act  which  stigmatiiet  the  execution  as  illegal ;  tbirdly^ 
a  formal  treaty  with  a  frtendly  power,  established  principlea  dirtcUy 
opposed  to  ity  and  finally  that  those  principles  were  expressly  ap* 
plied  to  Anarica«' 

The  late  orders  in  council  must  be.  regarded  as  an  unprin-  ' 
cipled  infraction  of  principles  consecrated  bj  usage,  by 
treaties,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  far  as  that 
law  is  considered  as  constituted  not  only  by  the  practice  of 
nations,  but  by  those  obligations  of  justice  and  humanity^ 
'  of  which  all  christian  governments,  whatever  may  be  their 
practice,  cjo  always,  ip  theory,  acknowledge  the  sanctity 
and  importance.  Tbev  are  indeed  an  attack  on  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  of  every  country  in  the  world 

Since  the  year  1 805,  *  we  have/  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ba-r 
ring  been  harassing  the  commerce  of  America  *  by  the 
most  absurd  and  frrvolons  pretexts/  Our  privateers  and 
cruizers,  apprehending  little  danger  of  being  made  ao« 
awerable  for  their  error^  have  been  in  the  habit  of  detaiorng 
and  sending  in 

*  Every  vessel  they  met  with   under  the  roost  frivolous  pretenoeti 
hi  which  they  were  also  encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  actual 
war*    Of  the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried,  some  idea  may  be 
Ibrmed,  when  it  is  stated,  that  cargoes,  wholly  of  American  pro* 
dace,  and  of  the  produce  of  neutral  countries  trading  with  America, 
were  captured,  and  even  brought  to  trial.  In  these  instances,  thi 
judge  decreed  restitution  of  iihip  and  cargo,  and  costs  against  the 
captors,  with  expressions  of  indignation,  which  so  lawless  an  out*^ 
rage  necessarily  excited  ;  the  latter  had,  in  the  face  of  this  censure^ 
the  audacity  to  enter  appeals,  and  the  American  was  obliged  either 
to^compromiseorleaveto  the  captors  the  option  of  bringing  forward 
his  appeal  within  a  twelve  month,  with  the  possible  advantage  of  an 
intervening  war  securing  to  him  his  prise.     The  owners  of  priva* 
Ceers  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  bringing  in  valuable  cargoes,  and 
offering  immediately  to  relea^  them  for  one  or  two  hundred  guineas, 
they  sometimes  require  a  much  largei;  sUm  ;  and  the  London  mer» 
chant  is  either  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  this  iniquitous  robbery,  or  let 
his  correspondent  suffer  the  more  expensive  vexations,  which  it  is 
unfortunately  in  the  power  of  these  people  to  inflict. 

* .  If  these  are  the  maritime  rights,  for  which,  we  are  told  with  a 
pompous  ainbiguity  that  always  avoids  coming  to  the  point,  ^*  onr 
ancestors  fought  and  bled/'  and  for  which  **  we  crushed  the  north* 
crn  confederacy/'  I  am  strangely  mistaken. 

*  A  candid  consideration  of  the  history  of  thistrdde  can  leave  no 
^fcubt  on  which  side  the  encroachments,  so  nrach  talked  of,  began; 
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and,  instead  of  imputing  the  coniplaints  of  the  Aroericans,  to  tbeif . 
desire  of  availing  themselves  of  our  dangers,  for  the  ungenerous 
purpose  of  advancing  extravagant  pretensions,  we  should  rather  ac* 
cuse  ourselves  (f(  takine  advantager  of  the  unprotected  state  of  ha^ 
commerce^  to  harass  it  by  a  systematic  coarse  of  \he  ipo^t  art^itroi^ 
inconsistency/ 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  befqre  o\ir  rea^e^s  th^ 
concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Baring. 

*  The  sources  of  power  and  strength  vary  wiile\y  in  different  coun^ 
tries.  The  general  destruction  of  coiiimerce,  manufactures,  ancfi 
of  every  circumstance  of  arliflcial  power  and  prosperity,  may  suitf 
the  interest  of  France,  but  we  should  be  greatly  miuraken  in  imitat-^ 
ing  her.  The  disorganization  of  commerce  und  of  industry,  hat 
not  improperly  beeh  considered  as  the  best  means  of  subduing  a  pow- 
er whose  basis  rests  upon  tbemt  But  while  Qur  eneiViy  is  playing 
this  wild  but  politic  game,  we  roust  not  forget  that  our  safety  re^ 
Quires  the  very  opposite  system  of  prudence  and  cautio^s  pieser- 
vation. 

*  France^  in  attacking  our  commerce^  ha^  proccsed^d  upon  th% 
self-evident  supposition,  that  a  trading  country  piust  h^ive  others^ 
Jto  trade  with.  From  Europe  she  has  therefore  excluded  us  ;  \>ut 
•  with  prudeqce  artd  skill  we  might  nprove  oHr  inland,  commercially 
ifpeaking>  out  of  Europe.  The  great  empire  in  the  Ijlorth  Ai^^^ca^ 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  newly-founded  one  in  the  So\ith,t  woul^ 
liave  been  sufficient  objects  af  external  commerce  ui>til  l^et«^ 
^er  times  returned  ;  and  it  must  have  been  no  small  gratification  to 
reflect  that  these  were  ho!ds  of  which  the  enemy  could  net  dispos- 
tess  us.  We  might  be  expelled  from  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  even  though  at  a  gr^a^  distance,  was  not  p^ecUy' 
^yond  the  reach  of  the  conqueror ;  but  the  oppo&ite  scores  of  the 
Atlantfc  bid  defiance  to  bis  power,  and  could  only  ^^  reached  by 
that  naval  superiority  which  would  equally  cnabr^  him  to  attack  us^ 
in  our  own  islands* 

I  *  l^jance  having  nearly  obtained  the  utmost  extent  of,  her  means 
of  commercial  annoyance,  could  only  hope  from  ourse)ves  the  de-> 
struction  of  the  valuable  part  o(  it  beyond  her  reach*  The  Berlin 
decrees  have  very  mtich  the  appearance  of  a  provocation  to  try' 
our  tern  per.  We  formerly  pursued  steadily  our  interest  wit])  a  dig* 
i^ified  aisregard  of  menacing  language ;  but  now  we  have  been  insuU 
Ud,  and  something  vigorous  must  be  done  in  retaliation,  trance 
has  us^d  ^\g  words,  but  we  will  reply  with  big  actional  and  in  the 
violence  of  our  passion  we  have  perhaps  done  the  very  thing  which, 
those  words  were  intended  to  provoke*  The  mistaken  opinions  ii^ 
this  country  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  l)ie  French  Revolu- 
tion, have  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
present  gigantic  power  of  France.  The  exaggerated  consequences 
expected  from  the  successive  national  bankruptcies;  the  attempt. to^ 
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^Tush  the  revolution  by  exte;'nal  force,  are  errors  of  which  we  are 
surprized  to  have  ever  been  tiie  dupe ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  ex* 
iceeded  by  that  of  expecting  any  benefit  from  running  a  race  with 
prance,  in  thb  destruction  of  commerce^  and  in  violence  towairds  our 
friends  and  allies*  The  line  of  conduct  we  have  now  adopted  is  for 
this  coiintry  perfectly  new ;  but  We  ^hould  recollect  that  we  aro 
biosely  hemmed  in  oti  every  side  :  that  we  have  little  room  foir  e^« 
perimeiits  of  any  ^orcj  and  that  if  past  errors  have  broughjt  us  to 
the  brink  oif  a  precipice,  the  next  must  throw  iisoveirit.' 

Wiehope  thai  the  present  piamphlet  in  conjonctioii  With 
that  of  Emancipation  in  Disguise;  which  we  reviev^ed  ill 
bur  last  nutiiber^  will  have  som6  influence  in  stopping  our 
inioisters  id  that  impetuous  career  of  anti.conimercial  do- 
ibination,  which,  if  it  be  persevered  in,  will  inevitably 
j^rove  fatal  t6  out  marJiiaie  greatness  arid  otir  tlatidnd  secu- 
rity. 


Art,  XI;— r iVfflfMe.  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  in  which  a 
new  View  of  the  Principles  of  its  Treatment  is  ^pported  by 
oripnal  Obsirvations  on  every  Period  of  the  Disease.  To, 
ixJkich  is.added,  ani,  Inquiry,  proving  that  the  medicinal 
Properties  of  the  Digitalis,  or  Fox  Glove,  are  diametrically ' 
apposite  to  what  they  are  believed  to  be*  By  James  5a;|-^ 
aers,  M.D.  oiu  of  the  Presidaits  of  the  Royal  Medical  an(t 

.  Royal  Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh.    Hvo.    Murray. 

THERE  is  a  style  and  manner  of  addressing  the  public 
lii^htch  may  not  be  ill  suited  to  a  certain  time  of  life,  and  a 
certain  professional  rank  ahd  station ;  but  which  must  be 
«leemed  very  unbecoming  iti  the  opposite  circumstances.       , 

The  old  professor,  accustomed  to  relate  his  opinions  ex  ca*. 
thedra,  and  whose  judgment  has  been  thought  oracular,  bj 
t,  crowd  of  adiiiii'ing  pupils,  i:annot  without  constraint  as* 
^niii^  th^t  modesty  of  phrase  atid  manner,  which  none 
Should  wholly  lay  aside  who  present  themselves  before  the 
l^arof  the  (Public;  and  the,  same  public,  if  they  reap  any  so- 
lid instructiods  from  his  labours,  is  disposed  to  pardon  the 
lUagisterial  airs  with  which  they  are  delivered,  or  the  dog- 
ttiatizing  8(iirit  Which  may  pervade  them.  But  the  same 
Hirs  and  the  same  spiirit  are  insufferable  iu  the  coup  d^essai 
i^f  a  tyro.  ,The^  can  excite,  only  feelings  of  ridicule  and^ 
disgust.  The  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  is  the  prototype  of  such ' 
Jvritfers. 

With  Dr.  Sanders  our  first /and  only  acquaint^ce  bat 
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been  formed  from  the  {RiblicatioB  before  as.  We  presume, 
from  the  appendages  to  bis  name,  ihat  he  is  or  very  recent* 
\f  bas  beeo  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Edioburgh  medical 
dobs;  ifistitocioEis  wbtcb  perhaps  do  more  harm  thao  good» 
by  turning  the  beads  of  some  of  the  most  hopeful  pupils. 
The  young  men  who  figure  in  these  clubs,  are  almost  with- 
out exception  immoderately  puffed  up  with  self  conceit ; 
tod  they  unfortunately  get  a  notion  that  they  are  great  phy« 
ticians,  because  they  have  acquired  the  knack  of  debating 
v^th  s<Mne  fli^ency  and  elegance;  acquirements  which- are 
as  intimately  connected  with  medicine,  as  music  or  drawings 
and  to  have  attained  which  must  probablv  have  denumded 
a  dreadful  waiste  of  time  and  talents.  We,  hardly  know 
whara  medical  pupil  zeajous  to  accomplish  himself  in  bis 
profession  can  learn  at  these  spouting  clubs  ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  unless  he  possess  a  judgment  of  a  very  superior  or- 
der^ be  will  have  much  to  unlearn.  *Dr.  Sanders  however, 
seenis  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  that  this  last  is,  w^. 
fear,  a  process  of  which  he  is  wholly  incapable. 

His  treatise  is  ushered  in  with  a  long  and  tedious  descrip- 
tSon,  as  he  informs  us,  of  the  symptoms  of  the  different 
stages  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  which  we  will  not  say  is 
transcribed  from  preceding  writers  ;  for  we  do  not  think  it 
a  just  copy  either  from  books  or  from  nature.  Symptoni 
is  huddled  upon  symptom  without  measure  or  method,  and 
'  the  greater,  part  of  them  belong  as  much  to  any  or  every 
disease  of  tbe'bunmD  body  as  to  pulmonary  consumption. 
It  is  said  of  the  person  who  is  predisposed  to  consumption, 
^at 

^  <  Hecan  neither  be  greatly  grieved  nor  greatiy  eikilaiated;  bo 
cannot  devote  himself  to  excess  of  stody,  to  long  watehiag,  to  ab^ 
aduenc^^  nor  to  any  prtvatioo  ;  he  can  neither  indulge  indolence^ 
nor  enjoy  tlM  gratification  of  active  amasement ;  he  cannot  in 
•adng  or  drinking,  exercisiog  or  resting,  nor,  finally,  dare  he,. 
in  obisdience  to  t^  dictates  of  appetite  or  passion  deviate  from  the 
golden  rule  of  mediocrity  J 

We  have  eight  or  ten  pages  more  of  such  description, 
which  we  suppose  the  author  intends  to  be  perfectly  Hippo*- 
cratical.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remark  that  anasarca  of  the 
£eet,is  given,  as  a  sign  of  incipient  phthisis.  In  the  old 
achool  it  has  been  always  ranked  among  the  last  and  worst 
^mptoms ;  and  nature  most  nndoubt^ly  speaks  the  same 
language. 

^After  Ocse  aymptoms,*  proceeds  oar  author,  <  have  coatiaaed 
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•one  time,  there  comiD^ces  copious  warm  sweating,  followed  by, 
severe  cold  shirerii^g ;  the'puHe  generally  becomes  softer,  milder 
aod  slower,  or  may  eTcn  intermit  a  little ;  to  these  symptoms  sac« 
ceed  severe  sickness,  with  a  certahi  sensation  of  a  tendency  to 
faint,  which  tennioatet  in  vomtting  of  pnriform  matter^  tinged  per* 
haps  with  blood.* 

•  Tl)is  is  to  us  perfectly  new  :  the  vomiting  of  pus,  as  ati 
babitual  system  of  phthisis  is  what  we  have  never  heard^ 
read  of^  ot  seen.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  matter  i  lioea 
it  come  from  the  lungs  by  penetrating  the  diaphragm  i  Quk 
president  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physical  Societies 
seems  not  able  to  stoop  to  these  trifling  and  mechanical  con- 
aideraiionSf  which  would  only  impede  the  flight  of  his  sub- 
lime imagination.  After  this  notable  piece  of  information 
we  have  several  pages  more  q{  deseription  of  the  fever  of 
suppuration,  the  greater  part  of  whicn  is  as  appropriate  to 
plague  or  yellow  ^ver  as  to  the  hectic.    It  concludes  thus : 

<  Hie  superior  portions  of  the  cheeks*projcct,  apd  while  the  rest 
of  the  facets  pale  or  livid,  are  covered  nith  a  florid  redness  ;  their 
soft  parts  ^re  fallen  in  close  on  the  teeth ;  the  gums  arc  shrivelled  * 
teeth  apparently  lengthened  ;  and  the  open  mouth  imitates  a  ghast« 
ly  smile!    who  can  behold  this  and  not  exclaim,  what  is  man  I ' 

Prodigiously  fine  indeed ! 

We  have  a  section  on  the  symptoms  indicating  the  pre* 
sence  of  mortification.  What  is  the  part  mortified  we  are 
not  told:  but  we  presume  it  is  the  lungs.  If  so  (for  we  do 
not  speak  with  confidence)  we  must  set  this  down  to  the 
same  account  as  the  purulent  vomiting.  It  undoubtedly 
happens  either  most  rarely  or  nevertit  all. 
«  That  phthisis  pulmonalis^  is  generally  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  lungs,  is  an  idea  which  Dr.  Sanders  thinks 
so  definite  and  obvious,  that  it  might  have  l^en  expected 
that  writers  would  have  been  unanimous  on  the  subject. 
But  as  our  author  himself  admits  diflerent  species  of  the 
disease,  and  even  describes  some  which,  as  be  conceives^ 
are  wholly  independent  of  inflammation,  we  see  no  reason  for 
expecting  this  unanimity.  The  second  species,  he  regards 
as  the  consequence  of  diminished  vitality  independent  of 
inflammation  :  in  some  it  is  said  that  the  disease  was  not 
well  marked  by  any  symptom,  though  after  death  the  lungs 
were  found  tabe  almost  quite  destroyed,  (p.  105).  Granting 
this  to  be  a  fapt,  which  we  will  not  dispute,  it  goes  to  prove 
that  inflammation  is  not  the  essence  of  the  disease ;  but  sim* 
pfy  an  adjunct;  an  opinion  which  we  are  much  more  in- 
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clincd  to  adopt,  than  tkat  espoused  so  warmly  aud  ,Bot  rcrjr. 
consistently  by  Dr- Sanders.  The  recommendation  aftbi8« 
little  bit  of  theory  being  so  definite  and  obviom  hnar  with  U9  ^ 
very  little  weight.  That  the  sun  and  the  whole  host  of  the 
firmament  turn  round  the  earth,  was  an  ide.t  that  was  es- 
teemed definite  and  obvious ;  but  was  not  on  that  accouift  a 
whit  nearer  the  truth.  In  uur  own  times  that  bodies  owed 
their  inflammability  to  the  principle  of  phlogiston  was  a- 
self-evident  axiom  to  the  grept  body  of  chemical  philoso- 
phers^ it  had  only  the  trifling  misfortune  of  being  a  perfect 
non-eniity.  Br.  Sanders's  definite  and  obvious  truth  of 
phthisis  being  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
stands,  we  think,  (fpon  the. same  foundation  ^  except  that^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  any  enlightened 
man  wh'alever. 

l)r.  Sanders  speaks*  with  great'  contempt  of  those  wha 
tnaintain  that  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  a  primary  disease 
of  the  whoJe  system.  Williy,  a  celebrated  physician  of  th& 
seventeenth  century,  {so  he  kindly  informs  nis  readers)  was 
of  thitf  opinion.  But  he  does  not  advance  a  single  argu-> 
ment  to  prove  its  falsehood,  or  to  dimini.sh  its  probability. 

When  an  author  adopts  an  hypothesis,  reaaoiv, history,  and 
the  concurrent  voice  of  both  the  literate  and  illiterate, 
are  set  at  nought  if  they  happen  not  completely  to  square 
with  his  theory.  So  it  is  with  pretsident  Sander*.  Having 
determined  that  consumption  is  a  simple  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  he  rejects  without  scruple  all  the  signs  6f  pre^ 
disposition  a&  being  abeoiutety  without  fofiadaVion*^ 

*  Being  a  year  or  two  older  or  younger, '  observes  lie,  with  flie 
true  flippancy  of  r^norancc,  '  buin^  delicate  o7  skio,  soft  of  mus^ 
cle,  and  ta.!!  with  high  shoulders  and  long  neck,  seem  to  me  not 
more  coivnccted  with  intiamniatioii  of  the,  Iiuigs,  than  with  that  oC 
any  other  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  Nor  will  narrowness  of 
the  ch(?st  and  plctliora  be  foand  to  have  any  move  eonnectkm  witb 
it  than  these. 

*If  the  hmgs  ate  adapted  to  the  catittes  which  encfose  them,how 
should  they  be  liable  to  inlhmniatlun  in  coiifiequcncc  of  the  parti* 
Ctllar  dimensions  of  these  cavrties  ^  if  the  quantity  of  binotl  receiterf 
is  no  greater  than  what  (he  pulmonary  vessels  can  easily  andf 
safely  circulate,  how  should  the  lungs  become  ioQaoiedia  conse^ 
^enca  of  the  m^re  sise  of  the  Ihoras  ?^ 

Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  answer,  that  we  know  n6t 
how  this  happens,  but  that  we  are  cerlain  from  experience 
that  such  is  the  fact.  Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  our  igno*- 
jfance,tillDr.  Sanders  can  instruct  us  Wby,in  Uiegout,  iaflam- 
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nation  seizes  on  the  greal  to^ ;  why^  in  the  angina  ^parotidaea| . 
or  manips,  inflamtnation  is  transferred  from  thie  submaxillary 

f;lands  to  the  testes^  and  a  thoasand other  inexplicahle  facta^ 
n  t)athology .  Bat  these  strong  signs  of  predisposition  seeni 
to  us  greatly  to  favour  the  opinion  maintained  by  l)r.,Rush^ 
that  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  a  (irimary  disease  of  the 
whole  system.  In  triTth  the  mesenteric  glands  h aye  been 
so  commonly  found  disordered,  that  some  physicians  of  no 
smiull  weight,  are  of  opinion  that  its  origin  is  to  be  loolced 
for  in  a  derangement  Of  the  chylopoietic  viscera- 

The  following  paragraphs  we  consider  as  Che  very  acm^ 
of  extravagance  and  absurdity  : 

'  ^  It  18  worthy  of  seriontf  attention,  that  there  is  Ao!hi6g  whtcA 
to  frequently  induces  phthisical  alTectionS)  as  the  fires  kept  in  oni^ 
apartments  durrag  winter.  A  person  quits  an  atmosphere  cooled 
rouch  below  the  freezing  pointy  and  places  himself  near  a  fire  wherd 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  mach  abova  that  of  otnr  bloody 
whence  the  greater  number  of  sore  throats,  catarrhs^  and  incipieiit 
consumptions  :  nor  is  the  heat  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded ;  tho 
floating  dust  and  various  effluvia,  which  necessarily  proceed  front 
fires,  are  unavoidably  injurious  even  to  thesomdcst  lungs;' 

How  then,  we  may  ask,  do  the  Russian  peasants  five  its' 
^ottages^  where  the  smoke  has  no  odtlet  but  through  a  hole 
in  thcToof  of  the  cottage,  without  beingafFected  with  phthi- 
sis^ or  indeed  with  any  "other  disease  ?     But  let  him  proceed  : 

'If  a  board  of  health  were  instituted^  which  haxf  power  to  reguw 
lite  the  ecdnomy  of  buildings,  it  would  contribute  very  much  to 
the  prevention  of  sttch  diseases,  and  to  the  preservation  of  very 
many  valuable  lives ;  if  all  the  apartments  in  which  fires  were  not 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  food,  were  ordered  to  be  heate(f 
by  steam,  and  the  temperature  of  them  to  be  regulate^  by  the  ther- 
mometer }  were  this  precaution  and  other  analogous  adopted,  I 
hesitate  not  to  predict,  that  the  British  isknds  would  be  as  fre« 
from  pulmonary  6on8umption  as  any  country  in  th^  world*' 

One  plain  fact  is  a  full  answer  to  this  idle  gasconade;  at 
iiisbon  and  even  at  Madeira^  where  there  are  neither  our 
severe  winters,  nor  our  coal  fires,  consumption  is  common* 
We  are  anxious  to  enter  our  protest  against  this  doctrine  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  What  aa 
Uproar  may  not  be  expected  among  the  knights  of  the  pestle^ 
if^  so  fruitful  a  source  of  the  maintenance  of  boneat  and 
industrious  people  were  cutoflfby  this  scheme  of  prevention  ) 
Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  the  bricklayer  is  by  this  projected 
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blockade  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  apolhe» 
carj  7    One  punishmeot  we  heartily  wish  may  befall  the 

,  projector  of  so  monstrous  an  ionovatioD ;  it  is  that  be  may 
ever  be  excluded  from  the  joys  of  the  social  circle  collected 
round  the  blazing  hearth. 

HoUrever^  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  retailers  of  me? 
dicinCj  he  seems  abundantly  persuaded  oftheir  utility  even  in 
this  hopeless  malady  ;  and  is,  we  think,  much  more  lavish 
than  judicious  iii  his  commendations.  In  scrofula  and  phthi- 
sis dependent  upon  scrofula,  mnriat  of  lime  is  extollea  as  a 
•pecinc.  It  is  ordered  in  doses  of  five  grains  twic6  a  dar, 
which  is  gradually  increased  to  a  drachm  and  half*  Wc 
will  say  with  the  author  '  that  h  would  give  us  infinite  plea* 
sure,  if  the  utility  of  this  remedy  in  such  complaints  were 
completely  established, — bat  remembering  how  much  tb« 
muriat  of  barytes  waa  extolled  a  few  years  ago  in  these  same 
complaints,  it  is  no  unwarrantable  scepticism  to  require 
more  abundant  evidence  on  the  subject,  ^ut  tbooffh  he  is 
sufficiently  prodigal  in  his  commendation  of  medicines,  we 
do  not  find  many  marks  of  a  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
application  of  them  ;  and  his  indications  are  some  of  them 
to  us  absolutely  unintelligible.  He  would  fain  persuade  us' 
that  the  ulcers  of  the  lungs  are  many  different  species '  of  the 
scrofulous,  the  scorbutic,  the  syphilitic,  the  cry  them  a  tic,  the 
phlegmonous,  encysted,  cancerous ;  they  may  be  superficial 
or  deep  seated  ;  small  or  extensive ;  they  may  be  slow  or 
rapid  in  their  morbid  changes ;  they  may  be  of  the  active^ 
inflammatory,  or  of  the  putrid  kind/  He  tells  us  farther 
the  consequence  it  is  of  '  that  these  varieties  are  accurately 
distinguished;' — that  '  they  must  regulate  our  treatment 
and  our  hopes  of  cure. '  This  is  almost  entirely  pare  imagi- 
nation :  we  are  persuaded  that  no  candid  physician  ever 
regulates  his  practice  upon  such  suppositions ;  and  Dr.  San* 
ders  is  the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  has  assumed  the 
gross  afiectation  of  pretending  to  these  nice  discriminations. 

'  And  when  he  advices  wine,  cinchona  camphor  to  induce 
a  good  suppuration,  forsooth,  we  can  do  rto  more  tlmn  com- 
passionate the  uofortunate  patient,  who  is  made  the  sport 
of  such  mischievous  fancies.  His  proposal  of  inhaling  sti* 
mulating  vapours,  does  not,  from  the  evidence  produced  in 
its  favour,  nierita  moment's  consideration. 

Nearly  half  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  medical  properties  of  the  'digitalis,  and  had  Dr.  Sanders 
acted  with  prudence  he  would  have  confined  himself  to  the 

{Publication  of  tfiispartof  the  work-    By  this  he  might  have 
aid  the  foundation  of  a  respectable  reputation^  and  hare 
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fairly  claimed  the  praise  of  an  intelligeDi  and  accorateoi^ 
server.  '  We  say  this  with  the  greater  willingness,  to  eviace 
that  the  remarks  we  have  f<^t  it  our  duty  to  make,  have  been 
extorted  from  us..  We  should  at  all  times  feel  pleasure  in 
encouraging  the  generous  ardour  ef  young  and  atpirini^ 
minds;  if,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  perused 
this  part  of  C)r.  S.'s  work  with  satisfaction,  we  hope  it  may 
have  some  effect  in  causing  him  to  estimate  duly  bis  owa 
powers ;  to  consider 

*  quid  ferre  retmsent 
Quid  valeant  humeri. 

A  young  physician  may  detail  an  interesting  case  with 
perspibuity  ;  he  may  note,  with  accuracy,  the  influence  of  m 
powerful  drug  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  he  can 
elucidate  the  nature,  still  less  that  he  can  arrest  the  ravages 
of  a  destructive  and  incurable   disease  :   or  that  he  should 

{^resume  to  dogmatise,  and  to  outrage'  with   sarcastic  peta* 
ance  the  most  honoured  names  of  medical  philosophy. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  fox-glove,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Sanders,  and  as  it  would  ajppear,  confirmed  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  many  of^  nis  fellow  labourers  and  fellow 
students,  lie  within  a  narrow  compass.  Every  physiciaa 
hjBS  observed  after  the  administration  of  this  powerful  drug, 
for  a  certain  time,  an  extraordinary  depression  of  the  vital 
powers  with  a  slowness  of  the  pulse  equally  remarkable. 
They  have  therefore  concluded,  perhaps  too  hastily,  that 
this  was  the  primary  and  specific  eflect  of  this  substance ; 
.  and  have  accordingly  gradually  extended  its  use  to  cases  of 
active  inflammation,  and  to  all  diseases  where  they  wished 
to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  circulation.  But  Dr.  Sandera 
affirms  that  the  first  and  primary  effect  of  the  digitalis  i«  to 
excite  fever,  and  very  sensibly  to  accelerate  the  circulation, 
brat  least  uniformly  to  increase  arterial  force.  He  took  for 
several  days  doses  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  found  this 
effect  very  decidedly ;  several  of  his  mends  and  fellow  pii« 
pils  have  experienced  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  appeared  in  several  cases  of  disease.  Those  which  be 
has  related  at  length  are  given  with  a  most  tedious  minute- 
tess ;  nor  are  they  all  of  them  very  convincing.  We  attach 
more  weight  to  observations  made  on  the  healthy^  system ; 
because  the  circulation  is  not  subject  to  such  great  changes 
from  internal  and  obscure  causes.  No  one  can  venture  to 
predict  from  counting  the  pulse  of  a  consumptive  patient  to- 
day, what  will  be  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  minute  to- 
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«iorrbw«    Wie  edpy  the  following  obse^Tatldtit  with  pics'* 
i»rc:    •  • 

*  With  regard  to  the  pulse  alone^  during  the  tise  of  digitalis,  mi 
intky  observe  that  jts  beats  are  graduallj^  increased  in  force  and  fre« 
^uehcy  for  some  time,  after  which  they  speedily  sihic  below  the  usual 
inedium  of  health,  and  this  increase  and  diininution  follow  sooner 
br  later  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  6f  the  medicine  and  the  ex« 
kitabitlty'of  (he  system. 

*  The  increase  of  force  and  fi-equency  in  the  pulsatidni  is  greatesi 
liiid  most  rapid,  during  the  use  of  digitalis  in  persons  predispoteci 
io,  or  afltTtfd  with  active  local  indammation,  and  most  speedily 
irhen  cither  parts,  previously  sound,  or  those  ulcerated,  are  pro- 
ceeding, or  are  brought  back  to  healthy  suppuration,  in  which  in- 
itances  the  digitalis  and  disease  act  with  united  violclicc. 

*  In  persons,  on  iHe  contrary,  nffected  nitb  dropsy  orcollettiod 
of  matter  from  degenerating  ulcers,  the  pulse  is  invigorated,  renderedl 
Steady,  and  diminishing  in  number,  returns  towards  tHe  standard  of 
iiealth  in  JDiroportiori  a^  the  effused  fluid  or  ptiriform  matter  isrc- 
ihoveil ;  but  this  diminution  i^  very  difftrrent  in  its  nature  from  thai 
fvhich  succeeds  the  too  liberal  or  too  long  continued  use  of  the  m^*^ 
dicine  ;  the  forrner  is  the  effect  of  the  irritating  cause  being  removed; 
the  latter  of  the  powers  of  life  bf ing  exhausted  by  its  action ;  th^ 
one  salutary,  the  othfcr  pernicious/ 

Tbede  remarks  are  important;  and  we  are  inclined  to  p>ajr 
them  the  more  atteatioii^  as  they  practically  coincide  witli 
rules  and  pj-ecautions  laid  down  by  Dr.  tVjtbering,  who  wa^ 
principally  tn^trurtiental  in  iiitroducing  this  niedigiiie  to  Ihe 
notice  of  practitioners.  U  therefore  gives  us  the  more  re- 
gret to  pronounce  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  observa* 
tions  on  fox  glove)  we  have  not  been  able  to  pick  up  a  single 
remark  of  consequence  on  the  subject  of  pulmouaryconsamp-. 
iioo  from  this  treatise.  We  find  that  Dr.  Sanders  intends 
giving  to  th^  world  some  other  treatises  on  dropsy,  hydro- 
ihorax^and  hydrocephalus.  \Ve  advise  him,  if  he  regards 
the  good  opinion  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  to  weigh 
well  what  he  is  about,  to  divest  hitnself  of  professorial  airs, 
and  to  assume  the  more  becoming  and  more  popular  garbot 
k  m6dest  enquirer.  .  . 


Art.  XII. — Considerafiofit  on  the  best  Mtant  of  calling  forth , 
the  general  Strength  of  the  Country  for  its  present  andpcr* 
manent  Defence.     Btf  Miles  ei  Baronettus.    Bvo.  pp.  SI: 
Johnson. 

TUG  disastrous  result  of  the  lute  campaign  has  laid  the 
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greater  part  of  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  one,  whose  *  tender 
inercies  are  cruel,'  Till  the  present  period,  Buonaparte  ha^ 
pever  been  able  to  regard  himself  as  fully  protected,  in  the 
^vent  of  any  temporary  reverse  of  fortune,  from  the  jqst  re- 
sentments of  his  continental  neigiibours.  Struck  by  the 
shafts  of  Uim  and  of  Austerlitz,  the  German  ea^le  was  hi* 
theHo  waiting  the  moment  of  safe  revenge  j  *  the  terror  6f 
his  beak  aad  lightnings  of  his  eye*  were  f  quenched,*  not  ^  in 
0ark  clouds  of  slumber,'  but  in  a  kind  of  political  nicta* 
lion.  Nor  could  the  Prussian  contemplate  the  plams  of 
Jena,  without  some  vindictive  tbrobbings  of  hi^  lethargic 
pature.  The  fatal  days  of  Friedland  and  Tilsit  were  still 
granting  to  Enable  the  western  emperor  to  appreciate  the 
energies  and  the  placability  of  bis  imperial  brother  of  ihe 
north.  Now,  he  may  securely  turn  the  whole  tide  of  wat 
against  these  shores;  and  it  becomes,  nntw,  therefore  more 
than  ever,  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  how,  if  it  be  per-; 
tnitted  or.able  to  reach  the  shores^,  it  may  best  be  resisted  oc 
Repelled. 

That  disciplined  volunteers,  the  manly  population  of  the. 
countr^y,  under  the  impi^lse  of  pure  patriotism,  breatiiing  no* 
thing  but  hostility  to  the  invader,  would  be  a  very  ei{ective|» 
as  well  as  truly  constitutional  mode  of  defence,  will  hardly 
be  disputed.  Whether  or  not  pure  patriotism,  unmixed  witlt 
toiore  oblique,  bnt  perhaps  more  powerful  motives  (e..  g.  ex* 
emptioDS  from  the  levie  en  masse  act,  the  ballot,  &c.)  has 
Universally  given  the  impulse  to  the  volunteers  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain,  it  might  here  be  invidious  to  enquire.  Our  chief  object 
IS  to  ascertain,  in  the  words  of  the  present  writer,  '  fVha^ 
art  the  best  means  ofrenitring  them  effectual  troops^  with  the 
least  expence  of  timt^  and monejj/,*    P..  1^. 

They  had  9tkce,  we'are  toldj 

<  The  bappy  delusion  of  tmaginiag  themselves  fully  e^ual  to) 
cope,  Q^an  for  man^i^ith  any  iF reach  trooos  that  might  be  brought 
again3t  them.  This  was  a  very  natural  idea  to  those  who,  from 
kaowing  nothiojg'of  military  matters,  found  there  were  only  eigh'.  ^ 
teen  manocu?res  in  their  printed  catechism ;  which,  hating  ac« 
paired,  they  conceived  themselves  to  have  become  masters  of  the 
profession.'     P.  12.  , 

Mr.  Windham,  however^  has  treated  them  like  the  luna.* 
tic  gentleman  of  Argos, 

In  vacuo  Uetus  sessor  plausorque  tkeatro  ; 

and  bjr  the   '  unoxixed  hellebore/  to  which  his  ptt>jected 
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(and  now,  alas !  defeated)  improvements  of  our  military  sysr 
tem  gave  rise^  has  violently  wrenched  From  them  this  mentis 
gratissimm  error.  The  eheat  is  detected,  and  if  ever  ihey 
*  again  acquire  confidence/  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  being  entitled  to  it.  That  confidence^  weUorilU 
foiinded,  often  justifies  itselft  as  the  oracles  of  antiquity  fre* 
«|uent]y  contributed  to  their  own  accomplishment,  we  mean 
not  to  deny ;  but  we  should  hav&  been  sorry  to  risk  our 
existence,  as  a  nation,  upon  the  theory.  As  a  supplement  to 
■nliiary  skill,  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  ;  as  a  substitute -for 
it,  il  cannot  be  too  strenuously  deprecated.  Were  Lieate* 
Mint  General  Lord  Mulgrave  himself  restored  irom  the  Ad« 
Biiraliy,  whereby  a  peculiar  principle  of  adaptation  pervade 
ing  the  new  cabinet  he  has  been  so  judiciously  placed,  to 
llie  longing  embraces  of  his  own  profession,  it  will  be  short 
of  treason  to  doubt,  whether  even  he  could  lead  the.volan* 
leers,  under  their  old  system,  to  victory,  again^  the  veteran 
aqnadrons  of  France>  ^  approved  in  many  a  bloody  field,' 
umier  the  guidance  of  Ney  and  of  Soult^  of  Davoust  and  of 
Bernadotte* 

The  whole  annual  expence  for  the  current  year,  under  the 
bead  of  *  Volnpieer  Corps,Mncluding  one-third  of  the  trien* 
nia)  expence  for  clothing  (we  learn  from  this  accurate  esti«> 
Vkate)  may  betaken  at  somewhat  more  than  a  million  and  a 
^narter.  The  extra  expenditure  in  fine  clothes  and  additi^ 
•nal  pay,  supported  by  private  and  public  subscription  on 
their  first  establishment,  the  author  justly  reprehends:  the 
5rat,  because  it  '  led  to  a  false  standard  of  expenditure 
among tbe  various  corps;'  and  the  latter,  because  it'  made 
those  wha  received  it,  look  upon  their  service  as  )bl  matter  of 
pecuniary  profit,  and  not  of  public  concern/  beside  operating,. ' 
in  common,  as  '  a  heavy  tax'imou  tl^e generous,,  and  saving 
the  pockets  of  the  illiberal/     Militia-clothing,  government* 

|>ay,  and  permanent  duly  for  three  weeks  annually  (partieu- 
arly  for  the  scattered  country  corps  of  infantry)  in  lieu  of 
drilling  in  hbroe-quarters,  are  strongly  enforced.  Upon  the 
last  of  these  articles,  which  seems  now  to  be  verv  generally 
adopted,  we  recommend  p.  )9>  ^s  compendiously  and  ably 
exhibiting  its  advantages. 

He  then  very  sensibly  proceeds  to  suggest,  that  each  corps 
should  be  '  reviewed  on  the  last  day  of  its  performing  per- 
fii^ncnt  duty  ;^  the  prospect  of  which  would  '  operate  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  exertion  during  the  whole  time;*  and 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  correct  tlje  unfair  represen" 
tations,  ^  occasioned  in  a  former  instance  by  the  dififerent 
circumstances  under  which  the  reports  were  made  and  puV 
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lished.'  The  traioiDg  be  would  confiDe  to  the  most  abso- 
lute etseotials :  the  Hght-iDfantry  manoeuvres  he  prefers,  for 
auch  eorps  as  may  be  adapted  to  them^  to  '  the  heavy  gre- 
l^ision  of  the  line  ;*  and  in  order  to  give  their  officers  what 
be  regards  as  a  necettary  extension  of  authority,  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  immediate  resignation  (which  es^ch  private  now 
possesses)  be  would  substitute  an  enaetment^  that  after  three 
.  jnonths*  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  every  man  ad 
option  on  the  subject,  they  should  be  ^  fixed  in  the  service 
for  three  years ;  a  discretionary  power  being  at  the  same  time 
vested  in  the  commandants,  enabUng  them  te  grant  dis- 
charges to  such  ats  could  not  continue  in  their  respective 
corps  without  actual  lessor  ^reat  inconveniences.'  The  for- 
mer pfirt  of  this  sensible  bint  is  to  some  extent  realized, 
even  by  the  new  administration,  who  include  the  volunteers- 
in  the  existing  ballot ;  so  that  any  one  of  that  class,  \xpoa 
whom  the  lot  falls,  though  he  will  aot  be  withdrawn  by  go* 
vernment  from  his  present  mode  of  service,  cannot  withdraw 
himself  without  stepping  from  the  ranksof  the  volunteers  into 
.those  of  the  militia.  But  this  check  to  xesignation,  it  must 
be  observed,  will  only  operate  upon  the  small  proportion  of 
volunteers,  who  may  be  actuallv  balloted. 

The  last  half-dozen  pages  of  this  judicious  and  practical 
little  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  '  the  pro- 
posed general  levy/  These  its  author  would  have  simply 
tauffht  to  '  load  quick,  and  fire  with  a  steady  level  ;.to  march, 
welTin  line,  and  hle-march  without  extension ;  to  wheel  and 
be  able  to  form  a  column  upon  any  named  company  ;  and, 

above  all, TO  UKKZ  K$T¥,K^H  CHARGE  WITH  THE  BAYONET.* 

In  theirtuilion,  he  would  employ  the  adjutants  and  serjeant- 
majors^of  volunteer-corps,  who  receive  constant  pay,  and  bjr 
the  proposed  plan  would  be  disengaged  forty-nine  weeks  out 
of  the  fifty-two. 

Whatever  relates  to  thedefence  of  Englai)d,  of  the 

has  at  all  times  a  paramount  claip  upon  our  attention.  The 
cosmopolitan  may  boast,  with  philosophical  indifference, 
'  that  he  considers  the  whole  World  as  his  conntry  ;  we  glory 
in  professing  our  reverencefor  the  narrow  prrjudice$,  which 
suggested  to  Tacitus  his  m>t  si  patria  sit,  and  to  i^uripides  the 
OvK  i^i  rtt  ^p^ailos  riio9  w^Wm 

These  it  is  the  noble  object  of  this  vp/ti/i/rrr  composition 
to  cherish,  and  to  enforce  ;  and  upon  a  careful  review  of  it, 
pi9  inspecting  officers  in  the  fields  of  literature,  we  pvonouoee 
ii  ^  fii  to  act  with  the  line/ 
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Art.  XIIT.— r*e  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White  of  Not^ 
iingham,  late  of  St.  John's  College^  Cflmbridge  ;  mth  aip 
jccount  of  hi\  Life.  By  Robert  Southejf.  2  vok.  \%mo. 
]4«.    .  LoDginas,  8cc.     1807. 

JUR.  Soulliey  appears  to  have  discharged  the  office  of 
biograplier^  with  truth  and  impartiality.  We  shall  give  an 
abstract  of  his  account  of  the  life,  as  a  preliminary  tor  ovr 
iDriticisro  upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  White. 

Like  A  ken  side,  this  author  arose  from  the  shambles,  and 
like  Chattcrlon,  displaced  only  the  dawn  of  His  genius, 
His  extraordinary  capacity  manifested  itself  before  he  Was 
emancipaled  from  the  discipline  of  his  soyemess.  At  the 
•ge  of  <  seven,  he  composed  a  tale  ;  at  eleven,  he  wrote  ^ 
feparaie  thc^me  for  every  boy  of  his  class,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  earliest  of  the  poems  which 
appear  in  this  collection,  was  written  at  thirteen,  *  on  bein^ 
^onfined  to  school  one  pleasant  morning  in  spring.'  The 
flowing  lines  are  takeo  from  \^i 

f  ^How  gladly  would  my  soul  for^o^ 

AH  that  arithmeticians  know, 

Or  stiflT  grammarians- quaintly  teaeli| 

Ot  all  that  iD4ustry  can  reach  ; 

To  taste,  each  morn,  pf  all  Ht^jog^^ 

That  with  the  laughing  nun  ari^e^ 

Aud  urfconstratned  to  rove  along 

The  busby  brakes  and  glen^  among^ 

And  woo  the  Muse's  gentle  power^ 

In  unfrequented  rural  bower. 

J^^i  ah  !   such  heav'n-approaching  Joj/i;, 

Will  never  greet  my  longing  ryes* 

Still  will  they  cheat  in  vision  fine, 

Vet  npvpr  but  in  fancy  shine.?    V.  I.  p.  5. 

Tiie  usage  of  the  midland  dialept  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
yo^th,  who,  it  was  at  first  intended  shoijld  carry  the  hut- 
4-ber*s  basket.  At  fourteen  we  find'  hiin  fisen  a  step  in  so^ 
cieiy,  and  bound  as  an  hosier's  apprentice,  to  spend  sevea 
\tarsof  his  life  in  shining  and  folding  up  stockings.  Hi^ 
sense  of  the  irk^omeness  of  his  situation  is  pi^tty  sironglj 
cxnressed  in  an  address  to  Contemplation^  wriilea  at  thi% 
petiod.  .        *  ' 

•  JMci^  may  rayc, 
And  blame  and  censure  me^.that  I  (ionU  tie 
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My  ^vfrjr'thought  dpw|i  tf>  ike  desk,  and  spend    , 

The  morning  c?  my  life  in  adding  figures 

lyiUi  accurate  oid^otony ;  that  so 

The  gopd  things  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot, 

And  I  might  taste  the  blessedness  of  wealth. 

But  oh  1 1  was  not  made  for  money-getting.'     Y,  i.  p.  7. 

After  a  twelvemonth's  misapplication  of  his  talents  at 
the  loom^  his  father  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  place 
him  in  an  attorney's  office.  Here  he  devoted  his  scanty 
portion  of  leisuref  in  the  day,  wtih  all  that  he  could  bor- 
row from  the  night,  to  the  acquirement  of  the  learaed  lan- 
f pages,  and  at  the  same  time  made  himself  a  tolerable  Ita^ 
lan  scholar,  and  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  Astronomy  and  electricity  were  among 
his  studies:  he  had  taught  himself  to  pl^/ pleasingly  by  ear 
upon  the  pianoforte,  and  displayed  a  turn  for  mechanics. 
Id  fitting  up  his  little  study  with  his  own  hands.  After  re- 
peated ^ilures,  on  account  of  his  youths  lie  was  chosen  a 
member  of  a  literary  society  in  Nottingham,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extemporaneous  lecture  of  two  hours  upon 
genius,  was  unanimously  elected  their  professor  of  litera- 
ture* About  this  period,  he  gained  manv  prizes  from  the 
conductors  of  the  Monthly  Preceptor*  lie  then  -became  a 
correspondent  of  the  Monthly  Mirror^  and  attracted  the . 
notice qf  Mr.  Capel  Loflft,  and' Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of^ 
the  work,  under  whose' auspices  he  published  a  voliime  of 
poems  ii^  bis  eighteenth  year,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  duchess  of  Devonshire.  His  patroness  forgot  him,  and 
the  Monthly  Reviewers  would  not  be  propitiated;  That  he 
deserved  neither  the  moroseness  of  censure,  nor  the  cruelty 
of  neglect,  will  best  appear  from  the  following  extracts. 

A  lover  on  his  return  to  bis  native  land,  finds  that  his 
mistress  had  broken  her  vows  of  constancy,  and  married 
another  man. 

^  'Twas  night,  he  sought  the  river's  lonely  shore, 
And  traced  again  their  former  wanderings  o'er. 
Now  on  the  bank  in  silent  grief  he  stood^ 
And  gaz'd  intently  on  the  stealing  flood,' 
Death  in  his  mien,  and  madness  in  his  eye,' 
.  He  watchM  the  waters  as  they  munnur'd  by ; 
Bade  the  base  murdress  triumph  o'er  his  gra?e. 
Prepared  to  plunge  into  tfie  whelming  wafe — 
Yet  still  he  stood,  irresolutely  bent, 
Religion  sternly  stay'd  his  rash  intent. 

^Bit.  Rev.  Yd.  1S#  March,  1808.  V 
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^n         SoMig^MRemaiKtefHtnr^KirluWhitt. 

He  knelf— ^cool  pUj*d  apon  lii^  dieek  tlie  wftad^ 

And  TaniiM'tlie  fever  of  hfs  mMA^rtttfg  mfiid. 

The  wUlows  wav*d,  the'streain  It  v#<«tt]r  s^ept^ ' 

Tlie-pldy  moonbeam  on  its  surface  ^Itpt ; 

And  tn  was  peac^^he  felt  tlie  general  eatm 

O'er  Kit  racked  bosom^  shed  a  genial  Kalm :  * 

Wlien  jutting  far  bebind  bis  streaming  eje 

He  saw  the  grove —  In  fancj  saw  krr  lie, 

Hi9  Maigaret,  lultM  in  Grenm^'s  arms  to  rest^ 

And  all  the  demon  rose  within  bis  breast. 

(Convulsive  now,  he  clenched  bis  trembling  band,    .. 

C  1, 

1  bank,- 

i 

S 

A  mnd* 

1  more, 

1  serene, 

And  peace  returning,  brooded  o'er  the  sceufe/    ' 

CUftan  Gravej  V.  ii.  p.  ^W 

To  an  early  Primtou. 

^  MikI  oll^priog  of  adarKand  sullen  sire. 
Whose  modest  form,  so  ddi^telyfine^ 

Wins  nursed  in  whirling  sto/nis, 

Aad  cradled  in  the  winds. 

<  Tbce,  when  young  spring  first  questional  wtntcr^s  swaj, 
And  dar'd  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 
To  mark  his  victory. 

<  In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  tipenest  to  the  nipping  gale ; 

UnnoYic*d  and  alone 
Thy  teoder  elegance* 

^  So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  stoi^ms, 
Of  chill  advers^ify  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  lift*,  she  rt^ars  her  head 

Obscure  and  unobserv'd. 

*  While  every  bleaching  iirecze  that  on  l>er  blows, 

Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 
And  hardens  her  to  bear, 
berenc  the  ills  of  life.'     (V.  iL  p.  52.) 

Tlie  object  of  this  pablicatioti  was  to  obtain  sc^me  pecu- 
niary assistance  towards  enabling  him  lo  prosecute  bis  stu- 
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dies  at  CSambrid^ ;  'for  he  was  now  determined  to  quil  the 
lucrative  professioa  of  the  law,  and' to  detote  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  His  early  opinions  had  been  tine-* 
tared  with  deism^  but  the  perusal  of  Scott's  Force  of  Truth 
had  carried  hhn,  too  far,  in  our  opinion ^  towards  an  oppo» 
site  extreme.    In  a  letter  dated  April  10, 1804,  he  says, 

^  I  am  resolved  to  waste  my  lima  no  longer,  orer  a  p^essioit 
wblch  I  cannot  foUoir  witk  inward  satisfactioa.  Gknl  calls  me 
to  the  minifltry,  he  calls  me  aadihly,  aod  I  think  drcwnstances 
all  conspire,  as  by  an  especial  protidenoe,  to  hasten  my  resoln* 
tton.  I  hate  told  my  mother,  finally,  that  I  have  abanooned  my  / 
profession,  and  her  anidety  has  drawn  from  me  &e  deekuntion^ 
that  in  case  I  am  precluded  from  the  church,  I  will  enisr  the  Qd- 
"thilsticSocie^.  With- the  tenets  I  do  accord  fai  a  gteat  measure; 
I  am  a  liberal  predestinariaa,  I  rest  more  upon  IdrduKiwIed^ 
than  prejudication ;  and  sd  for  as  r^gasds  armfaidanism,  I  eeuU  not . 
In  conscience  preach  it,  as  some  do.  I  know  many  eiemplarjr 
christians  hayebeen  of  the  cattialsllc  dissentli^  persuaslDn^  and 
I  often  iatter  myself  that  I  shall  reviTethe  character  of  the  sect^ 
and  in  Ood's  hands,  be  iostrumeotal  In  the  renoTatlon  of  their' 
pristine  purity.  At  all  ef eats,  whererer  God  may  call,  thither 
will  I  go.'    V.l.p.  9S. 

9y  the  exertions  of  his  frieoda,  the  bencrc^ence  of  Mr* 
Simeon  and  Mr.  Wilberfom,  and  the  emoluments  of  a  si* 
ssarsbip  at  St.  John's,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  at 
the  university. 

He  was  advised  by  Mr.  Simeon  to  dejjrade  for  a  J^ar, 
which  be  spent  in  the  most  laborious  application,  chiefly  to 
the  classics,  with  Mr.  Grainger,  of  WJnteringham,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  following  is  an  extract  from  what  he  states  to 
be  nearly  the  only  poetical  effort  of  the  year  1805. 

'  Yes,  my  stray  steps  have  wander*d,  wander'd  far^ 
From  thee,  and  long,  heart-soothing  poesy ! 
'  Tho'  thou  hait  ceas'd 

To  hover  o'er  the  many-vciced  strings 
Of  my  long  silent  lyre,  yet  thou  canst  still 
Call  the  warm  tear  from  its  thrice  haUow'd  cell^ 
And  with  recalled  images  of  bliss, 
Warm  my  reluctont  heart    Yes,  I  would  throw, 
Once  more  woald  throw,  a  quick  and  hurried  hand 
O'er  the  responding  chords.-  It  hath  not  ceas'd^ 
It  cannot,  will  not  cease  ;  the  heavenly  warmth 
Plays  round  my  hear.t,  and  mantles  o'er  my  cheelc, 
Still,  tho'  unbidden,  plays.. ••. 
■*■  Son;er^s  I 
Y« 
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3S4       SoMit^'s  JUmimpf^  Utm^KMif  WUu: 

,    I  cjanfiot  burst  iHy  boiuls  !  It  itf  buCjift      ;  '    '      '  •     ^ 
Thy  blue  «ye«  to  jhat  deep  bespangled  vault. 
Wreathe  thy  cnchauird  uesset  round  ibinejirni, 
Ani  mutter  some  obscure  and  cbairot*d  rhyme. 
And  I  could  follow  thee  on  tby  nigJit's  work,  . 

•  '    Up  to  th?  regions  l>f  tliricc-chasten'd  fire,  [ 

Or  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  flood, 

Tbrid  the  light  raa^esof  tby  volant  foot,'  &c»    V.  }•  p^  174- 

At  St.  John's  he  distinguished  him  self  greatly,  both  in  hfi 
classical  and  malhematicnl  studies,  but  not  without  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  health, and  ultimately  of  his  life.  His  college 
^  affoi:d<^d  \\m,9L,  fatal  indulgence. in  providing  him  with  a  tu- 
tor, during,  ihe  long  vacation  of  IBOfJ.  TN  following  de- 
scriptioo  of  his  s^aLe  in  July  is  of  the  mo^t  melaocholy  cast* 

,    ..    '.  .  •'  >  * 

*  Last  Saturday  morning  I  rose  early,  and   got   up  some  rather 

.ab:»truse  probleius  in  roec(ianics  for  my  tutor,  spent  an  hour  with 
bim,  l^<'twein  8  and  9 got  Qiy  breakfast,  and  read  tbe  Greek  bi«tofy 
\at  breakfftttt)  till  ten,  iben  ftat  down  to  docypher  some  logarithm 
tabV«4  i  thnik  i  bad  no^t  disflie  any  thing  at  tbem^  wben  I  losA 
j»yt»(  If.  At  a  quarter  pa|ftt  eieven  my  lai^udress  fouiul  me  bltedin^ 
in  four  difl'crent  places  in  my  face  and  bead,  and  insensible.  I  got ' 
up  and  staggered  about  the  room,  and  she,  being  frightened,  ran 
antiyi  atul  told  roy  Gyp  to  fetch  a  surgeau.  Before  bi^  jcattie  I 
wa»  sallying  out  with  my  flannel  gown  op,  and  my  i|C%d«n^ic^)i 
gpwn  ovcu"  it ;  he  made  me  put  on  my  cciat,  and  then  I  weixt  to  . 
Mr.Farihh'b:  he  opem^d  a  vein,  and  my  recollection  returned,— 
'  I  am  ordered  to  remit  ^my  studies  for  a  while,  by  the  coromoh 
aidvice'bbth  of  doctors  and  tutors.  Dr.  Pennington  hopes  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  fit.  lie  thinks  it  looks  towards  epi- 
lepsy, of  the  horrors  of  which  malady  I  have  a  very  full  and  pre* 
*cibf  hlf^;  and  1  only  pray  thtit  God  will  spare  mie  as  respects  my 
faculties,  howev«  r  else  it  may  seem  good  to  him  to  afftict  me.  WJBPe 
I  my  own  mnster,  I  know  how  I  should  act;  but  I  am  tied  here 
by  ban  is,  which  I  cannot  burst.  I  know  that  change  of  place  it 
iietdlul;  but  1  must  not  indulge  in  the  idea.  The  college  must  not 
pay  my  tutor  for  nothing.  Dr.  Pennington  and  Mr.  Farish  attri* 
bute  the  attack  to  a  too  continued  tension  of  the  faculties.  As  I 
am  much  alone  now,  1  never  get  quite  ofl*  study,  and  I  think  incei* 
santly.     I  know  nature  will  not  endure  this.'    'Y.  1.  p.  233. 

Aftfriie  had  attempted  to  procure  some  relaxation  by  a 
journey  to  London,  which  appears  to  have  produced  a  con- 
trary.eflfeet,  his  illness  increased  upon  him.  His  mjnd  uod 
body  were  tio^w  absolutely  worn  out;  he  became  delirious; 
afterwards  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor ;  and  died  oq  the  i9th 
of  October^  ii^j^ed  only  tw^oty-ooe !  ,  . 
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SoulhtjfrB^maiMcfBtnr^mrh  White.         S£A^ 

.  This  collection  of  his  wcn-ks^whick  Mr,  Soutbey  rather 
quaiotly  and  obsoletely,  though  not  improperly,  entitles  his 
KemainSf  is  composed  of  letters,  poems,  aud  prose  cpn  po^i- 
tJOQS,  The  last  are  generally  of  inferior  merit,  both  .with, 
regard  to  the  style,  which  does,  not  rise  above. the  maik  of 
our  second-rate  essav  tsls,  and  the  mutter,  which  though  full, 
of  good  sense  has  little  originality  and  much  commonplace* 
His  *  Melancholy  Hours' answer  to  the  title.-  They  are  like 
the  arid  aftermath  of  an  exhausted  meadow  :  yet  even  these 
are  wonderful,  when  considered  as  the  juvenile  production  - 
of  a  self-cultivated  mind. 

His  letters  are  deeply  interesting;  they  are  written  from 
the  heart,  and  forcibly  depict  the  e#V)Fts  6f  unassisted  ge- 
nius. They  betray  his  consciousness  oi  his  oww  powers, 
his  eager,  appetite  for  fame,  and  his  invinciWe^ove  bf  poetry. 
They  indicate  him  to  have  possessed  the  generic  distinctions 
of  the  bardic  character ;  to  have  been  naturally  mild  and 
amiable  in  the  discharge  of  his  relative  duties/ and  suscep- 
tible of  the  emotions  of  piety,  but  by  no  means  devoid  pf  the 
angry  and  indignant  passions,  and  open  to  the  voice  of  praise. 
A  morbid  gloom  and  sense  of  annoyance  pervaded  the  mass 
of  his  feelings  and  sentiments;  and  he  would  soipetithes 
forget  to  enjoy  the  good  while  the  shapes  of  evd  haunted  his 
imagination.  He  is  not  querulous  but  sad  ;  and  bis/smile  is 
more  expressive  of  pity,  than  of  mirth.  He  is  reserved  from 
sensibility,  and  not  from  the  wish  of  concealment  in  mo- 
ralizing, ne  inclines  to  the  school  which  teaches  to  wrap  up 
the  heart  in  the  mad  tie  of  distress,  and  call  it  happiness. 
In  religion  he  became  a  disciple  of  those  who  deem  tt  ne« 
•  cessary  to  make  their  faith  the  burden  of  th^ir  talk. 

His  poetical  works  exhibit  the  true  marks  of  the  ©tioi 
A^9i.  Generally  pathetic^  frequently  sublime,  his  po\%er^ 
of  imitation  are  varied  almost  beyond  example ;  a  surer 
criterion  of  genius  than  the  fastidious  aflectation  ot  origi- 
nality. It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  he  has  taken  any 
one  of  our  best  poets  as  his  model,  so  happily  has  t^e  copi^ 
their  different  styles.  The  strings  of  his  lyre  are  ma^y-^voiced. 
His  versification  is  easy,  fluent,  and  melodious:  l\^  dic- 
tion free  from  afiectation,  and  generally-simple.  A  vein,  of 
thought,  or  perhaps  thought  fulness,  runs  though  all  his  pro- 
ductions.  He  possessed  that  good  sense,  which  Ms  the  foun- 
tain of  good  writing.  In  his  poem  called  ^  Time*  he  aims  at 
philosophy,  pertiaps  not  always  successfully  and  witoout  the 
-  admixture  of  pullid  moralizitig.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  ia  too  frequent  a  recurrence  of  favourite  iiriages  and 
expressions^  and  that  be  is  not  free. from  inaccuracies  of 
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language  even  id  bis  later  works.  His  mathematical  ab* 
alraction  aod  bis  sectarian  eiatbuaiasm  seem  to  bave  been* 
nnfafoarable  to  tbe  fall  expansion  of  bb  poetical  abilities. 
The^  weird  sisters  tore  bina  from  tbe  embraces  of  *  beartr 
sootbing  poesy/  and  forced  l^m  to  bang  ^p  bis  \yx^,  bat  no 
witbont  tnis  palbetic  strain. 

^  Thus  far  have  I  pur$ued  my  solemn  theme 

With  self^rewaraing  toil  ;r—tha8  far  have  snog 
Of  godnke  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 

The  lyre,  which  I  io  eftrly  days  have  strung  ; 

And  now.  my  spirits  faint,  and  )  hava  hung 
The  shell,  that  solac'd  rot  in  saddest  hour^ 

On  the  dark  cypress  1  and  the  stringfi  wUch  rung, 
Wttfi  Jesn*s  praise,  their  harpingi  aow  are  oW^ 
Or  when  the  hretfe  cpmes  hy,  moan,  and  Me  hwrd  no  9ipr9* 

^  And  pHtst  the  harp  pf  Jndah  sleep  again  9 

Shall  I  no  more  re*animatethe  lay  i 
Ob  I  Thou  who  viritest  tbe  sons  of  men, 

Then,  who  dest  listen,  wh^n  the  humble  pray. 

One  little  space  prolong  my  nsoumful  day  I 
One  Kttlc  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree ! 

i  a^n  a  youthful  trayeller  ip  the  way, 
Aud  this  slight  iKMm  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
Ere  I  with  Deadi  M^M  hi^ids^  and  smile  thai  I  am  free. 
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BEUGIQN, 

^Micmd  tJk  Ugiiiatun  <m  tke  lifaturp  ami  ^tct  rf  JSipange* 
UctUfreKkiMg.  |^  J^obfiH  J^amker^  p.  D^  Victor  </  C^ar^t 
fijfmtMtk.    S/po.    WillianiS  <M<f Smith.     1808. 

^  CQMMQN  way  which  people  have  of  getting  rid  of  an  ar- 
gViment,of  wbich  they  feel  the  tfuth  aad  ca^ot  nepel  the  force,  is 
to  bfink  tie  fueitipt^.  This  irei^ark  is  not  a  little  veri^  in  the 
present  notable  performance.  The  fteverepd  Peotor  has  net  at. 
tempted  to  di»prove  that  the  principles  which  the  Erang^lical  fra* 
temity  inculcatef  must,  as  far  as  they  are  acted  upon,  ht  produc- 
^iye  of  immoraljtj  {  h^t  h^  hi^  end^ayonred  to  eUd^  the  charge  of 
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the  BftrriUcr  by  extmneout  obsert atiom,  by  leir-svlEcinit  »fnhw, 
and  oblique  boi  invidfioot  per:ioiiali|if9»  Tb«  attack  wbicb  dia 
Barmter  b«s«iad«  oy  tba  ^ry  oHaM  of  EvmgUk^J  Maaiaii,  a|u 
pears  to  lu  incapable  of  l)fihf  rolled  even  by  so  able  ami  expert 
ttgenexal  officer  in  the  service  of  roelbodism  as  Dr.  HawRer. 
And  we  do  nut  depreciate  ibe  streQgtb  of  arm  witbarbkh  tbo  Ductor 
tbumps  tbepiilpii^iyheD  we  say, 

Si  Pergaroa  dextr& 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  bbc  defensa  fuissentt 

Methodism  when  its  doctrines  are  ratiomilly  examinedy  and  their 
practical  conseqaences  logidilly  deduced^  most  wsccumb  under  tba 
charge  of  encourapng  the  moil  atrocioosviolatipnsof  tnitb»  justice, 
charity,  and  every  moral  obligation*  What  fruit,  for  instance,  but 
that  of  crimes,  can  be  expected  to  flow  from  tbia  breviiury  of  that 
faorrrblc^  superstition?  that  man  comes  int&  tha  world  a  lump 
of  depravity  and  corruption;  that  every  vicious  propensity  iSp 
without  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  instilled  into  bia  nature  from 
bis  birth;  that  be  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  evil ;  that  this  impulse 
can*  be  counteracted  only  by  a  miraele ;  that  this  miracle  can  b|» 
wrought  only  by  attending  the  somons  of  a  6o9fid  preacher,  who 
is  the  appointed  medium  of  distributing  certain  portions  of  $avmg 
grace  among  his  audience :  that  the  conversion  of  asinder  does  not 
consist  in  a  gradual  change  of  habiist  but  in  an  ii»taiitaMous  reg^ne- 
ration  produced  fay  the  tbM  person  in  the  trinity^  F^y^  his  respects 
to  the  pn;achcr  in  the  tabenwcl^ ;  that  this  regeneration  is  from  all 
eternity  designed  for  some  and  never  vouchsafed  to  others ;  that  per* 
sons  thus  regenerated,  without  knowing  why  or  how,  have,  so  great 
is  the  modesty  of  tJbeelact,  %fM  muwranceof  salvasiou  ;  tliat  a  man 
cannot  be  more  certain  of  any  thing  than  a  metbodist  is  of  beiag 
in  favour  with  the  Deity;  that,  let  the  godly  do  what  they 
viill,  th^  have  a  most  ample  breadth  of  spuuge  for  wiping  off 
the  unrighteous  score ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ  has  atoned  for  all 
the  sins  they  ever  did,  or  ever  fan  commit ;  that  his  merits  are  so 
infinite,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  merit  in  themselves.!  This 
doctrine  may,  for  aught  we  knowy  be  well  calculated  tocom/brT  the 
fieiimgi  o(  the  people  and  the  priest  ;-«but  the  question  is,  what 
Dsust  be  its  moral  pendencies  and  effeeu )  As  tar  as  the  doctriue  is 
practically  obeyed,  thore  is  no  species  of  crime  which  it  may  not  in* 
duce  a  nma  very  drvoullpr  to  commit*  If  the  methoditis  assert  the 
doctrine,  they  capuot  logically  deny  the  consequences,  when  the 
consequences  i^e  legitimately  deduced  from  the  principles.  If 
the  methodtfts  are  not  in  point  of  conduct  so  bad  as  their  teneta 
necessarily  tend  to  make  themt  theeftct  must  not  be  imputed  to 
the  practice^  but  to  the  dereliction  o(  the  principles.  If  there  be  auy 
highly  virtuous  charaetets  among  the  frequenters  of  the  tabernacle,  * 
and  we  trust  there  are  many  such«  these  virtues  must  in  {set  spring 
VPi  not  iu  conformity^  but  ia  direct  opposition  to  thf  tenets  which 
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Aire  most  ttrentioDsIf  tatigbt by  their  spiricmtl  pattorf'  and  misters*. 
Tor  tbfsc  tenets  themselves  must,  tn  fttr  «»  ikef  «rc  acttd  upim^  lits^ 
rourige  virtuous  exeitioti,  atMt  fiirnish  tb%  strongMtiiicemhrvs  to 
alifeof  tinfeeling,  obdurate,  and  persevering  vke* 

'Art.  15. — The  Fr oneness  of  a  philosophizing  Spirit  to  embrace  Er^ 

ror  ;  with  Remarks  upon  Mr,  Lancaster's  new  System  of  Educa^ 

tion^  pointing  out  its  Defects  and  Errors^  toith  regard  to  religious 

Instrvciiot^,  and  mpKul  Matiagement ;  a  Serpton  preached  at  the 

yearlif  Meeting  of  the  Sunday  Schodls  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 

"  Manchester  ;  and  now  published,  at  the  Request  ^  the  Reverend 

'    the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  the  said  Church.   By  the  Rev.  R.  Bar^ 

'  •  hw,  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  IVinmck,  and  Mi*' 

nister  of  Burton  Wood,     Manchester.     Wheeler.   1808* 

IF  writers,  before  they  publish  their  crude  etfuskmi,  would  beat  Ihc 

pains  of  affixing  d<ffinite  ideas  to  the  terns  which  they  use,   it  would 

■save  us  the  necessity  of  much  superfluous  reading,  and  them  the  iii<« 

'fliction  of  much  disagreeable  reprehension.     A  phiiosophizing  .spi« 

f^t  is,according  to  the  meaning  which  we  affi$  to  the  word,  not  i^Efcet* 

'sarily  provie  ro^nror.     For  BLfhHosopkiTsing  spirit,  raeails  a  wisdom* 

loring  spirit;  but  a  wisdom-lovrng -sjn^rit,  is  studious  of  truth ;  and 

•therelbre^  to  fe««rt  that  rhe'Samv  spirit^is,  at  the  same  time^  fltudtotli 

-of  falsehood,  is  a  contradiction)  in  terms.    A  phUoaophi^ngor  itis* 

'dom*loving  spttti  indicates  a  mind  whitbis  ardent  not  onty  in  the 

'discovery  of  troth,  but  in  the  detection  of  error;  and   the  mora 

minds  there  are  of  such  a  east,  the  more  is  the  maM  of  truth  Hkeiy 

•to  be  augmented,  and  that  of  error  to  be  diminished*     The  abtis^ 

therefore,  which  Mr.  Barlow  lavishes  en  a  philoBophijring  spirit, 

would  with  much  more  fitness  have  been  bestowed  on  the.  opposite, 

or  a  spirit  which  is  prepense  to,orror  and  indifferent  totnilhi     Mr. 

•R.  Barlow  objects   to  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  of  education  becituae 

k  does  not  ffi  out  of  its  way  tu  inculcate-  the  depr4vitu  of  kuman 

nature^ihe  atonement^   or  any  other  doctrine  which  Air.  Barlow 

in  his  wisdom  thinks  rssentiaL  When  Mr.  Barlow,  or  any^other  gentfe- 

man  ckn  prove  these  doctrines  to  be  essential^  we'Shall  thank  him  for 

fhemforthe  infoirmation.    Bat  weiiave  always  baeo  taught  that  no 

'  dbctrine  is  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  but  what  Christ  himself 

'taught.  W^  have  oOen  readthe  four  gospels  with  considerable  attention, 

but  we  hfl^tiever  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  anySttch  doctrines 

are  t^ughf  by  Cftrist.    The  only  essentials  of  Christianity,  which 

Christ  tHtight,  Consist  in  loving  Gt^d  with,  all  our  hearts,  and  our 

** neighbour  as  ourselves.  These  great  principles  of  duty  are  incorpo* 

'rated  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Lancaster ; -and  we  do  not   believe  that 

yi*ven  theart//-;}Ai7ofopAizl0^spiiritofMr.  Barlow,  will  soon  be  able 

to  teaeh   a  mbre  pure  theology  than  these  two  prectpts'  impress 

ttpoa  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  life.  « 
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V  UikKio  Heir  B^ul  Wgimtuti  tH  PrUot  of  Wdet  0mi  Duke 
of  Clarence.    79*  6d.  SxMfp    Mnrx^y.XWB. 

^  THESE  sermons  nre  sixteen  in  number;  the  four  first  of  which  are 
on  the  several  seasons  of  the  year ;  two  are  occasional  discourses  ; 
and  the  rest  relate  to  subjects  of  permanent  and  practical  impor- 
tance. They  are  on  the  whole  pleasing  and  edifying  compositions  i 
the  language  h  neat  and  clear;  the  piety  rational  and  benevolent^ 
consolatory  and  impressive.  From  his  (iedication-  Mr.  Bidlake  ap- 
pears (o  reside  at  Plymouth  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  that 
town  possesses  a  clergyman,  who  seems  both  able  and  willing  to 
furnish  the  devout  with  some  antidotes  to  the  immoral  and  dele*.  « 
terious  nostrums  Which  are  so  lavishly  retailed  in  the 'eva/7^e/ica/  cant 
of  Dr,  Hawker. 

ArtT.  17. — T^e  Origin  of  Naval  Architecture^  a  Discourse  accom^ 
modated  to  the  General  Fast,     By  Phihpharoi.     8tw.    Matthews 
•    ourf  Leigh.     1808. 

WHETHER  i\^e  general  fast  was  inuch  eccommtfdated  by  this  dis. 
COQfut,  wa  are  at  a  loss  to  pronoonce )  but  thus  for  we  can  venture 
40  affirm  that  it  is  by  no  means  accommodated  10  the  general  taste i 
*«€a  least,  of  that  circle  of  bearers  and  readers  who  prefer  plain  good 
WnM  to  unmeaning  rhapsody  and  cammon*place  cant.  The  Hifle 
lof  ^  the  Origin  of  Naval  Architecture '  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
ikxumpic  I 

"    *  In  whatere^  point  of  light  we  consider  the  christian  righteou»- 

Wss,  whether  as  it  respect  our  personal  holiness,  or  our  eternal  sal- 

▼atioo,  it  is  •  a  righteousness  of  faith^  *  for  wjiich  we  must  be  en- 

tirily  indebted  to  the  great  object  ultimately  typified  or  prefigured 

by  the  Noachal  ark,  as  well*as  mure  extensively  by  the  *  ark  of  the 

Covenant ;'  for  who  is  there  that  is  piously  habituated  to  thest  me- 

f  ditationif,  and  sees  not  in  this  whole  transaction,  a  lively  picture  of 

^the  method  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  from  a  far  more 

dreadful  flood  than  we  are  now  improving?     Tbe^  Ark,  the  Dove, 

the   olive-branch,  the  sacrifice,  the  rainbow,  have  all  of  them  a 

reference  to  this  illustrious  person.'  (p.  29*) 

This  discourse  deals  largely  in  invep^ivt;^ against  the  depravity  atui 
wickedness  of  the  age,  but  the  writer  speaks  as  '  one  having  authori- 
ty,* and  he  is  justified,  as  it  appears,  in  so  doing,  for  he  has  been 
raised,  he  reminds  us,  though  by  what  mode  of  investiture  we  are 
not  told,  to  a  very  high  appointment ; — *  ft  may  perhaps,'  says  hr, 
*  be  deemed  impertinent  in  me^  in  such  a  delicate  age  of  nauseous  and 
effeminate  politeness,  to  use  this  unrrserve  ;  but  you  wiH  recollect, 
that  I  am  appointed  to  ^  stand  upon  the.  watch-tower^  and  to  sound 
the  alarm/  If  the  profits  of  his  station  will  pay  for  it,  we  would  ad- 
Vise  him  to  buy  a  new  trumpet,  for  the  present  is  so  sadly  cracked, 
that  he  may  stand  for  ever  on  tlie  watch-tower,  witbcmt  koundiog  it 
t'i  any  rational  purpose. 
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ABt.  18.— i^M  Etsay  on  the  BfliiUi  ff  JgnaHui,  By  He  Arv^  tW^ 
Cmt,  Jkf ^  itf.  CkrUtiM  Aiooeatt  in  ike  IMvftuijf-  of  O^mbridge^ 
8vQ.  ftp.  ^3*  price  K  9dn    Hatchard, 

1¥E  are  inforfned  by  tl^e  Christian  Advocate  that  he  hat  not  of 
)ate  discovered  any  direct  attacl(  upon  Chrbtianity.  A&  tbisgeotif* 
man  is  conceived  to  speak  ex  eatMra,  we  receive  his  information 
with  that  profound  reverence  which  is  due  to  his  high  situation  and 
fohrs  supposed  qualifications  for  the  character  and  dignity  he  has 
assumed. 

Admitting  then  the  correctness  of  thi«  statement,  and  rejoicing 
that  we  can  quote  such  an  authority  for  its  truth,  still  we  must 
think  that  our  author  need  not  have  been  driven  to  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  for  the  exercise  of  those  weapons  which  we  presume  are  al^ 
way^  in  order  and  ready  for  action.  What  an  advantage  to  our  es« 
tablishroent  thqs  to  hav^  a  champion  equipped  ex  ofRoio  for  its  de- 
fence !  And  yet  if  we  can  judge  from  this  trial  of  his  strength,  he  la 
hot  ever  on  the  alert,  and  the  vigilance  which  his  oflfee  demandt 
must  eventui^Uy  injure  bis  constitution,  li  it  have  not  already  impair- 
H  hit  intellect. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  mdvoeaie  on  ba? isg  thrown  an  *  esaosa 
of  light*  upon  a  subject  which  the  le^rtied  have  agreed  to  thinly  s#Be« 
what  obscure,aiid  we  recommend  bin  not  to  intrude  amongst  thePear* 
spns,  the  Lardner^  ^nd  the  l^oshetias  between  wbooi  and  hii^Mlf 
there  4s  in  coabbioo  nothing*  Many  pnblicM&ams  of  tba  present  day 
teem  with  insinuations  against  Chnstianity,  and  ifhecansemfatlie 
trnwaiy  from  the^r  influence,  be  will  exeoite  a  task  of  general  nti** 
^ity,  and  one  mucH  n^ore  fui,^d  ^o  bia  powers  th^  that  which  be  h/^ 
here  undertaken. 

Sumite  materiam  vesUi',  c^ui  scribitis,  squaii 
Yirib,as9  ^c*  t^c.         Hor.  da  Art.  Poet.  41. 

Art.  19.— DiMre  Serneefor  ike  Qmp  or  GarrisoHp  at  performeft 
at  the  Drum-head^  with  $ke  OntUnee  of  a  Jem  I>iO€ourui^  or 
Field  Sermons,  adapted  to  ike  UnderUoMdrng  and  Circameiantis 
of  ike  Private  Soldier,  to  wki^  is  annt:{ed  a  SMetck  of  ike 
Form  of  pomeeration  of  aSjtandof  Colours*  Bf  <te  l{<9<rea4 
IVaUm  H^^  Pratt.    S«^    Aspcnie.    1%^. 

AS  brevity  is  the  &oiU  of  wit,  so  it  also  is  of  these  sernoni* 

Art.  20.— iff  Mil  for  Religions  ConrersaUont  witktke  Afiicted  im 
JMindf  Badff  or  Estate,  aad  mth  smk  others  as  ^tasd  in  Need  <^ 
Spirimol  Aeststonce.  By  ike  fLfV.  Mr,  Mii:kards^  formerlif  of 
Trinity  College^  Onon  ;.  ike  s^ik  Edition,  witk  an  Appendix^  cua* 
iaining  Directionsfor  promoting  Religion  in  onrsehes  and  oikersp 
biftke  same  Antkor  ;  Materials  for  talkisfg  famsiiarfy  nifk  CkiU 
f/i;<n  amd  ignoraaf  Feuaaitf  from  Biekop  Wikan  i  vaiioas  hbwt 
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44  dahgJSmif  hodU^  mti  tpiriiu^lfy^  hy  ike  Rto.  Sir  J.  Siomr 
iinutt  J$0rt.  !}•  X>,  Means  oj  JmaHtating  ike  reUgiom  In^ 
0tructim  af  ike  Poor  f  Prayers,  Sfe.  for  t^  VUiiaiioH  of  f ^a 
Sick.    8v0.  ^.  WiUiams  fmf  Smitti.    ISO?. 

JH3LITICS, 

A^T.>%l*-^A  Idiier  to  a  Cc^tmiry  Cienikman  m  ike  EducaHon  ff 
tke  Ufwer  Orders,  and  o,n  tke  b,esi  Memna  of  aHaining  all  tkmi  is 
practicable  or  desirahk,  of  tkat  important  Object.  By  Jokm 
Wmfland,  Jwm,  Esq,  Author  of  <  apkort  Inqniry  into  the  Policy ^ 
Bnmanity^  md  pas$  Pfft^l^  9f  l^  ^^or  Laws,'  4c.  4>a  Svo. 
Hatcti4rd«    1808.     •  ^ 

MR«  Weyland  appean  to  be  a  lensihle  end  well-meaning  man. 
^1%  ofanioiit  do  not  indeed  es^actly  coincide  witb  o«r  own  ;  but 
we  are  nott  on  tbat  account,  willing  to  contest  bis  cUim  %o  equal 
pbi^uilbropy ;  or  to  deny  tbat  his  present  performan^^  cootaios 
nuM^  judicious  observations*  VVeiaaif  nt  witb  Mr.  WeylHQd  that 
the  aducation  of  the  poor  should  be  made  a  party-quesu^  I  but 
Ibat  is  iK>t  the  fault  of  Mr.  Whitbread  but  of  bis  opponents.     Mr. 

1  Wbitbread's  plan  of  education  was  so  conktrueted  as  not  lo  favour 

tbaparlicttlar  viewt  of  aoy  faction  in  the  church  or  in  the  state. 
But  the  bigb-flying  tories  and  (he  reputedly  ortbodoi^  churchmen^ 
manifested  a  pertinacious  reluctance  to  support  it^  unless  it  be  so 
iBodeNed  as  to  bamoniae  witb  their  political  and  religious  sentl- 

\  inents.    Tl^  are  willing  to  concur  in  the  measure,  provided  it  be 

3idere4  stibiervient  to  their  sinister  and  interested  views.  £ven 
r.  Weyland,  who  isbv  no  mefuis  deficient  in  liberality  of  senti« 
menti  seeniis  to  think  that  the  principle  of  national  utility  ought  to 
be  rendered  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  efClesiasUcal  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Whitbread^  plan  of  education  is  fbsmded  on  the  basis 
of  th^  most  comprehensive  charity.  No  narrow*  no  sectarian 
viewa enter  into  the  composition;  it  is  not  a  acbome  calculated 
merely  to  raise  Kcruits  for  the  church  or  for  Ibe  cenventide ;  but 
to  promote  the  moral  nnd  intellectual  improvement  of  aU  denomi- 
nations of  christians.  The  great  end  of  religion  is  to  improve  tho 
morals  of  manl^ind  {  bqt  moral  praet^  has  »k>  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  amUguous  subtleties  of  theological  disp^ta^on. 
Those  tenets  of  a  moral  government,  a  superintending  providence, 
and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishmencs  after  death,  which  ali 
sects,  who  have  any  claim  to  the  title  of  christian,  feel  it  their 
dtity  conifantly  to  kicnicate,  will,  wben  rationally  explained  ii^ 
all  tbdt  various  barings  and  relati4inS|  be  SM^eient  to  furnish  the 
most  ample  persuasions  and  encouragements,  to  the  practical  du« 
%iH  of  life.  The  best  breviafy  6f  pelfgion,  witb  wWch  we  are  ac- 
onaint^i  is  contained  in  the  answers  to  the  two  que^ions  in  the 
fhurch  catechism,  what  U  your  duty  towards  God  2  and  what  is 
your  diity  to%vards  your  neighbour  f  The  practical  comoion  sense 
^f  ptefyi  which  is  contiMiied  in  tbcse  admirable  summitries  of  our 
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^oty  townrds  God  mrI  towards  oQr  neigkboitr  is,  when  'cdlibiiM 
wich  the  sunctioR  of  »  fut«re  life  in  tfo«  glurious  fact  bf  tliti'  re* 
surrf  ctioHr  i^  much  religiao  as  is  requisite  fi>r  every  sockil  US(^ ; 
fur  the  pniper  regulation  ofabe  conduct  and  the  afieoHolis  of  tba 
peasant  or  the  suge.  What  moral  good  could  Mr.  Weyland  .think 
to  produce  by  teaching  the  children  of  ploughmen  and  carpenters 
or  mHs<)n«<,  the  Atbannsian  creed,  or  making  them  get  by  heart  the 
tbiri>.Diue.artick:s  f  Yet  this  would  be  to  tnktract  themin.tha 
peculiar  tenet t  oi  tbe  esUblishment  j  but  those  doctrtnal  pecuH'* 
arities  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with  iu  auy  system  of  national 
ediicalion ;  the  great  end  of  wbicb  is  not  to  roaka  men  subtle 
|»ol^mi.cs'  or  narrow-minded  sectaries>  but  Sobtr,  rational*  and 
benevolent  christians. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  W,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
Any  allot ation^  in  the  toleration  act  of  IstW.and-Mv    Tb*t' feci 
<s»ay,  have  been  productive  of  particular  inconveniencies,   but  w# 
Ibiuk  that  they  are  more  than  compensated  by  a  preponderance 
of  beiiefits.     It  may  have  encouraged,  as    Mr.   W.  jocosely  insi* 
iiuates,  cobler%  pastryrcooks,  and  chimney*swee)iers  to  undertake 
the  office  of  religious  instructors,  without  sufficient  quaHficalions ; 
but  the  « fiervescence  of  religious  aeal,  however  ignorant   may  ba 
the  persons  whose  bosoms  it  perturbs,  is  never  dangerous  e^^cept 
wben  it  isatt^roptfd  to  be  forcibly  compressed.     If  the  toleration 
^act  encourage  a  diversity  of  preachers  and  a  multiplication  of  sects^ 
yet  it,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as  a  conductor  to  their  malevolent 
passions,  and  their  infuriated  hate.     There  appears  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  reason  in  what  Mr.  Wey.land  sa>s  in  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  fixed  salaries  to  tl^e  schoolmasters.     First,  we   think  that 
th^  pationagc,  to  which  it  would  give   rise,  would   probably   be 
,abu»ed  ;  and  the  favour  of  tbe  churchwardens,  &c.  would  have 
more  weight  than  the  merit  of  the  individual.     We  have  known  an 
iiistance  of  a  man  being  made  parish  clerk  because  be  bad  a  tort 
iigs  and  lhi!>, appointment  was  judged  a  proper  means  of  providing 
for  such  infirmity  without  increasing  tbe  parochial  rate.     These  pa* 
rocbial  schools  might  thus  become,   without  proper   restrietions,  a 
very  convienient  receptacle  not  only  fpr  sore  iegs .  but  for  bleared 
eyes  and  deaf  ears.     Whatever  provision  may  be  thought  proper 
fur  the  schoolmaster,  we  think  that  at  least   the  larger  portion  of 
it  should  depend  on  the  exertions  of  the  individual.     Fixed  salaries 
will  necessarily  encourage  indolence.    The  best  way  to  encourage 
activity  it   b>    the  prospect  of   reward.     ]i$U  where  fndu^try    is 
placed  on  thjB  same  footing  of  recompense  with  idleness,  indttitry 
Will  succumb ;   and  idleness  will   soon  rsign    p|H*atfioiint   ia  the 
^Id.     We  have  ample  proof  of  this  in  tbose-establishuHt^ts  where 
the  drones  grow  fat  and  the   bees  grow  4ean;  where  the  effrontery^ 
of  torpid  dulness  or  of  moneyed  vice  causes  genius  and  worth  to 
hide  their  diminished  heads. 

We  afe  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  busy  rnterposition  of  go* 

•   vernroent  in  matters  of  trade,  or  in  any  other  concerns  which  are 

Ursc  leftio  tbe  jood  sense  and  vigorous  competition  of  iudividui^t. 

« 
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Kf^V  l)ic^>u»ificM  of  i.  siBhooioiMter  may  certahtly   be  rfgfirde<1  «^ 
1^  tradf ;  and  it, is  a  trade  by  which  iiia»y  an  honest  man   earns 
bi&  i)rf^«.)  It  .may  t^ien  be  .aaked,  is»  it  right  in  govtrnmenc  by  any 
officious  interposition   to  tiyn  this  trade  oot  <»f   its  accustomed 
channels^  and  to   take  the  business  of  schoolmaster    on    itself? 
W^U  it  he  wise.  inifOYernoieiit  to  Mablish  a  cheap  shop  for  tea 
ao4-.llligajr«i|d  brMvd  t!iodi  i»efery  parish  in    the  kingdom  f  Is  it 
ip)Pfe. wiaQ  in  0>»tr nment  4o  umltnaike  ^e  basinets  of  pedagogtie 
tWniif  grooec  •!  drapei  ^  U  not  edttcaiidn,  as  well  as  trntte  In 
(|atferal»  jiikejy  ia  prosper  most  whf^re^ government  Interferes  the^ 
W^st?  Win   not  eYttfy   iadividiial  be  this  most  MAy   to    obtalri^ 
that,  kind  and  degree  of  ed«watioA  wbich   are^c^t  suited    to'hii 
station  in  life  I  Does  it  not  seem  as  absurd  to  attempt  to    put  all 
mei^  1^  a  lavel  in  point  of  education  as  inr  pomt  of  ciYthimsiatices  f 
In  the  pfesent  l^erajy  ^ge  there  is  no  ftmr  leetlhe^  business  ai  edu^ 
c^ljtoQ  nhould  be  neglected,    Js  k  not  at  present  tod  g9od  a  tkin^ 
not .  to  thrive  ?  And  its ,  being  a  g9o4  <Aif/^*or^a'meiiVis  of  mainte^ 
»«jlC<e  will  aoimale  the  ttxeytions  not  only  ol*  those  tthcF  teach  ktc  ^aC 
k^tMiai^a  b  Cm     We  are- warm  friends  to  Mr;'Leflcash^r's   Schools,' 
and  weiiiink  tb«(  Mr*  VKhithiOBd  sliewed  great  g<H»d  sense  in  taki^^ 
Air.  Lancaster's  as  the  basis  of  his  plan  for  theedacation  offhe'pooi^ 
But  it  may  still  be  fairly  argued  %vhether  the  schools  of  Mr.  LancaK. 
ter  will  not  be  better  supporti^  by  the  united  force  of  individuai 
charity  and  private  interest,  than  by  any  political  contrivance  f  We 
throw  out  these  queries  merely   to  employ  ^e  minds  of  thinking 
men. 

ARt,  1t^,'-^Si^ttmfwts  reiathg  to  the  l^hasures  aif opted  during  tk^ 
prmeni'  fVar^  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Military  Force  of  the 
-  Coimtry^*  pre^6i&U9  to  th^  tntrodvction  of  the  System  of  recruiting^ 
J  or  Scnioe  during  a  Term  of  Year  9.     Hatchard.    1808. 

'THESE  statements,'  the  author  tells  us,  *  are  founded  on  au- 
thentic information,  and  chiefly  on  official  documents  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  most  instances  (indeed  in 
all  in  wlrich  it  could  be  material)  there  is  annexed  to  each  stat^j 
meat  a  distinct  referenca  to  the  authority  on  which  it  rests.' 

Art.  23.— fl«eiro*y<yref.     Truth  and  Reason  versus  Calumny  and 

£oUy4  in  t)hick  the  leading  Circumstances  of  General  lVkitelockc*9 

'  Cmdwt  in  Hamih  America  are  explained.     H^tth  an  Apprndia  in 

Answer  io  an  aspensive  PMieation^  rebuking  every  Fersohaliiy 

therein  nd^anced.     Kirby*     1807. 

WRITTEN  by  some  2ealou>  friend  or  agent  of  General  White- 
locke,  in  order  to  vindicate  liis  character  frohi  the  obtoquy  o( 
the  public  prints,  &c.  1  he  sentence  pf  the  c^urt  martial,  which 
we  die)  not  know  when  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  this  pamphUt, 
will  spare  us  the  necessity  of  any  animMveriious  on  the  talents  or 
the  heroism  of  the  general. 
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Ajkt.  H.'^A  Letter  h  tie  PropHetorB  rf  Bank  Uttik  4»  ^onte'^' 
guence  of  a  General  Meetings  held  ^  the  Bank^  purtuani  tif  No* 
tice^  on  Tkanda^  tkeiUtof  JanwMj,  1 806^  dn Special  Ag^iiri. 
iff.  Svo.     lUdgway.    1808* 

In  the  yiear  17999  Mir.  tHrt  boHro^od  ttire^Mlllohif  of  the  Iknlr 
baa  compensation  fijr  the eXtcttsiott  of  IH  ehiiltr  fef  twenlj-oiKi 
years,  to  take  place  Hron  the  ekfiratM  ttfthepNiagt  dmiteir  in 
1812.  ThesethreemillJotisweffet*  ha-hMttvl^liMlemtibrsix 
yea^s^  and  io  be  repaid  at  that  or  atoy  other  tiaie  afttN"  tiM^  tbrta  ptt 
cent,  consols  bad  risen  to  80.  When  the  six  year9  ba4  aKpicadv  tho 
money  was  humioaUy  repaid,  Mu  aim  4aaiaMM  by  gatermMst 
at  an  interest  ofthr^epieribent.  and  with  this  dematid  the  |oiNBrtiof , 
deputy  govek'^ot',  and  dirtttofs  veiry  icobrteoosly  complied*  A|ms€ 
this  coknplianice  the  author  ItrgtieSi  as  centiary  to  the  irlteRel  of  the 
proprietors ;  ai»d  he  thiaks  that  the  Bank  parted  with  itt  itidepea-^ 
dence  whejp  it)  an  evil  houtr  it  totight  the  protection  of  the  gaverti^ 
tnent«  The  author  coiitlPiMis,  that  ao  act  of  the  Bank  of  EtigM«) 
ought  not  to  be  tbe  feoere  Jiat  of  the  governor  and  director! 
only,  but  that  it  ought  to  he  the  detiberate  wUl  of  the  g(V¥ernor#: 
directors^  and  court  of  proprietolrs* 

POETRY. 

Awt»i5.'^Legendart/Tak$.    By  EaglesfieU  Smith..    ISmo.    4i« 

Longn 


Mtl.  Eaglesfield  Smith,  whom,  from  ha?iog  before  netked  |iit 
Treatise  on  Bile, we  presume  to  be  of  the  medical  profeeiiioo,  seepui 
to  hare  mistaken  himself  for  CMie  of  thosf  fa? eurad.  rn^rtab^  ta 
whom 

^  Ipse  suas  arfcs,  sua  muaem^  listus  Apollo^ 
PrsBbttit,  kc' 

We  wbh  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  more  modest  choice  of 
Ike  physician  of  .fiueaa — 

*  Scire  potestates  herbarura,  ususqae  medettdi) 
Malait«  et  nulas  agltare  iagleiius  artes.* 

The  lyre  ie  hia  hands  emits  any  aouada  cather  than  those  of  in* 
spiration.  Indeed  from  the  following  alanzaa,  (which  we  fuele  at 
random),  it  would  not  be  T^ry  easy  to  decide  wheiher  Mr«. Smith 
bears  the  greater  rcsembUnce  toSternhold  or\e  Uepkins. 

'  His  passions  tirge  him  on  to  bloody 

A  fierce  and  furious  band  ; 
Against  the  youth  he  rears  hu  sword, 

i3i4t  friendship  stays  \m  hand« 
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^Stonftoihesoii]^  nowrnstiiiigott) 

His  Scyttittn  frflilfl  omoog^ 
Aiham'd  to  fiice  hU  faithful  friend| 

^Mldsneh  diskonM  wrong. 

'  H«  teeks  lit  tain  for  peace  aod  rest. 

Bent  kij  die  detort  windL 
Whiledoubti  like  dews,  about  Biin  cliflf^ 

And  pmj  apw  ]tii  mid.  ^ 

<  For  jealoasf  tlM  kept  h^  s«it4 

Imspiteor  allUsiiygk«, 
WHk  kin  ske  over  rase  at  nOi'ii« 

With  kkn  lagr4o«m  tt  nl|^ 
^  Dire  fancies  bound  bis  bosottt.  o*et 

With  many  a  powerful  shock^ 
Hb  passicnn  war  from  sidetoside^ 

More  fierce  than  mortal  stroke.^ 

^  Oke !  /am  satis  est  !*  we  hear  one  of  our  cottttftnt  readers  At 
the  Chapter  coffeeJHNise)  on  the  first  of  erery  month,  exclaiming. 
We  shall  terefote  take  fhe  khtt,  and  close  our  quotation,  which 
will  also,  It  b  presumed,  render  all  further  comment  on  Mr.  Ea- 
glesfieki  Smith's  poetkal  powers  superfluous. 

Art.  2d.— Poc^ka/  RecreatioHB.     By   Anthomf  Uttrrison.    8w. 
2  vols*    Faulder.  v 

<  WHEN  in  doubt,  win  the  iMkp*  is  one  of  Bob  Shorfs  first 
•siage  pieces  of  adrice  to  leiiriiOTs  of  tite  game  of  whist.  The  same 
.■umm  might  with  great  benefit  be* recommended  to  young  authors 
wbeta  they  first  begin  to  feel  the  Itch  of  publishmg.  Entertaining, 
18  they  generally  and  justly  do,  a  difl^ence  in  their  own  powers, 
they  should  never  forget  that  they  may  presenre,  by  a  discreet  for. 
bearance,  the  reputation  which  the  indulgence  of  their  prlrate 
friends  is  willing  to  concede  to  them  ; 

<  At  semel  emissum  relet  irreTocabile,  &c.' 
Mr.  Harrison  displays,  or  atfects  to  display f  in  his  preface, 
some  modest  doubts  of  success.  And  yet  e? en  those  doubts  might 
seem  presumptuous  in  one  who  writes  ench  lines  as  the  following, 
and  calls  them  ^  Poetical  Recrtaiioju/  in  what  part  of  them,  we 
would  gladly  be  informed,  is  to  be  found  either  the  poetry  ^r  the 
recreation  f  The  numerous  pieces,  grate  and  gay,  that  fill  these 
two  volumes,  are  equally  destitute,  the  latter  of  legitimate  viracity, 
the  former  of  the  attributes  of  more  solid  writings,  and  buth  of 
the  spirit  of  poetry.  The  passage  we  are«bout  to  quote  on 
the  subject  of  card-playing,  doubtless  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
'  salutary  hint  with  which  we  commenced  our  remarks,  and  which 
we  again  beg  Icarc  strongly  to  intulcate* 

*  Cards  for  a  time  may  recreate  the  mind, 
By  much  abuse  they  stupify  it,  blind, 
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Sink  and  eoenrate,  render  <t  unfit 
Forwisdom,   truths  ▼hraciiy^  or  wit, 

(Surely  Mr.  Harrison  must.haTe  addkU4  himfteif  rery  much  *t<» 

tlM  card  table.) 

-I 

*  And  what's  a  dire  effect  by  all  aHowM,       * 
WiJI  o*er  the  loveliest  features  cast  a  cloud ; 
'Will  of  good.humonr  oft  the  mind  disarm^ 
>     And  rob  your  s^x  <»f  itti  saenlrdfli charm. 
Dealers  in  cards,  toAforth  bare  tie  pcetance. 
Sunk  in  one  pit  ^  baneful  iadolenee. 
Cards  lead  to  aY'rioe,f<mB  hniaadA  shoot 
Of  that  file  weed  of  roost  tenacious  root; 
Sure  e'en  in  folly  'tis  a  strange  mistake,  . 
To  love  mere  money  for  mere  ifibney^s  ^ke. 
Almost  an  ideot  can  this  truth  adduce. 
That  gold  Is  but  desirable  for  use* 
When  av'riee  in  the  beatft  aasunles  command^   *    * 
.  And  o'er  the  portals  lays  his  chilling  band^  •^ 

ifOfe,  truth,  and  lympathy^  are  all  shutout^  vy 

And  human  nature  sinks  belojf.the  bru^'  ,y 

.  MISCELLANEOUS.  '  ' 

Art,  Vf* — A  Narrative  <^  the  Lqh  of  the  Ship  Fannys  on  ier 
J^afsagc/rpm  Bombay  to  ChtHO,  with  an  Account  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  PreseroatioH  of  a  Pdrt  of  the  *Crew  afttr  rtmtiitkig  #r- 
teral  Weeks  upon  the  Centre  of  Rocks  in  the  Chinetc  Oeem^,  As 
a  Letter  from  Thomas  Page^  Second  Officer,  Second  £Miom»  Don, 
Sy  mends.     1805.  •  .' 

CONTAINING  a  simple  tale  of  8uffertngs»  iq  its  nature   very 
pectiUary  and  in  some  of  its  circumstance)^  unparalleled* 

List  of  ArticUt  which,  with  many  others,   will  appear  in 
the  next  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Philosophical  Trmsactions  for  1B07.  Reply  to   a  Letter  to  John  Scq^t 
Macdiarmid^s  British  Statesmen.  Waring,  Esq. 

Dottce's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare.  Rev.    f.  Owen**  Address  to   the 
Afticle  f.  of  last  Review,  concluded        East  India  CorapanT.  ^  ' 

with  a  character  of  Mr.  Fox.  Letter  to  .)obn  inrott  waring,  Esq. 

Scotl*s  Marmioo.  Cursorjf  Remarks  ou  Mr.  l>iuingfs 
Twining's  Letter  to  the  Chainnan         Letter. 

of  the  East  India  Company.  Letter  to  the?resMent  of  IheBoaffd 
Msgor  Scott  Waring*s  Obsenrations        ,6fContronl.  , 

on  the  present  State  of  the  East  Godwin's  PanJkeoer. 

India  Company.  Sir  Richard  Colt  HoarP*s  uiraidua 
Mi\ior  Scott  Waring*s  Letter  to  the         Caiubrensis,  &c. 

HeT.  I.Owen.  Ho)le*s£xoduSf 
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Art.  l^'-^Pkilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  Year  1807.     P^r/  //. 

Art.  7.- On  Fairy  Rings.     By  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.  D. 
Sec.  R,   S.-^tioihius  has  puzzled  inquisitire  observers  of 
nature,  more  tbaa  this  common  appearance  of  circles  of 
dark-green  grass,    frequently   observed   in    old    pastures ; 
and  some  philosophers  of  no  small  note  have  despaired  of 
establishing  a  rational  theory  concerning  their  production. 
But  Dr.  Withering  threw  out  a  conjecture  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  be  founded  in  truth;  and  Dr.  Wollasloa 
has,  in  the  paper  before  us,  confirmed  this  conjecture,  and 
corrected  some  errors  into  which  the  doctor  has  fallen.     *  I 
am  satisfied/  said  Dr.  Withering, '  that  the  bare  and  brown 
or  highly  cloathed   and  verdant  circles  in  pasture  fields, 
<^alled  fairy-rings,  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  this  agaric/ 
(the  ag.  orcades  of  his  arrangement).     Dr.  Wollaston  has   ' 
observed  that  these  rings  are  formed  by  the  growth  not  of 
this  agaric  only,  but  by  that  of  the  common  mushroom  (eig. 
campestris),  by  that  of  the  ag.  terreus,  ag.  procertu,  and  the 
fycoperdon  bovista.    tn  the  case  of  mushrooms,  he  found 
i^hem-sotely  at  the  exterior  margin  of  the  dark  ring  of  grass. 
From  their  position  he  was  led  to  conjecture,  that  progressive 
increase  from  a  central  point  was  the  mode  of  formatioii  of 
the  ring.     In  a  word,  it  appears  that  the  soil  which  has  once 
contributed  to  the  support  of  these  fungi,  b^omes  incapable 
of  producing  a  second   crop  of  this  class   of  vegetables. 
.'Hence  the  second  year's  crop  will  appear  in   a  spiall  ring 
surrounding  the  original  centre  of  vegetation ;  and  in  each 
succeeding  year, the  defected niitrimeot  on  one  side,  woul^ 
cause  the  new  roots  to  extend  themselves  solely  in  the  oppo* 
site  direction,  and   would*  occasion  the   circle   of  fungi  to* 
Cbit.  Rfiv.  VoL  13.  Jpril,  1808.  Z 
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enlarge' annually  from  the  origina]  central  point  otutwards* 
The  soil  of  the  interior  circle  would  be  enriched  by  the  de- 
cayed roots  of  the  fungi  of  the  former  year,  whicb  would 
.  make  the  grass  on  this  circle  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 

In  furtlier  proof  oi\the  truth  of  this  tbeory,  Dr.  VV.  ob- 
serves, 

*  Whenever  two  adjacent  circles  are  found  to  mterfere,  they  not 
nnly  do  not  cross  eacb  other,  but  both  circles  are  invaiiably  j>bli* 
terated  between  ihb  points  of  contact:  at  least  inniore  than  twenty 
cdjbes,  I  have  seen  no  instance  to  the  contrary*  1  be^  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  each,  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  otheri  and  botk 
are  starved/  , 

ThisobHteration  takes  place^  though  the  fungi  of  these* 
parate   circles  are  of  differeot  species:  which  makef    it 

£robable  that  they  require  the  same  kind   of  nutriment* 
[owever  Dr.  W.  has  not  observed  more  than  one  example 
of  this  interference. 

'Upon  the  whole  this  account  of  a  eommon  and  puzzling 
appearance  is  very  satisfactory. 

Att.S.Obs€rvaiH)nson  theStructureoftheStomacht  of  differ^ 
yntJnimaU,  tciih  a  View  to  elucidate  the  Process  cf  converting  * 
Jnimal  and  yegetable  Substancei  into  Chjfle^  B^  Eaerard 
Home,  Esq.  F.K.S. — Mr.  Home  has  discovered,  or  believes 
that  he  has  discovered,  a  new  mode  of  actioti  of  the  stomack 
during  the  process  of  digestion.  He  remarks,  and  with  much 
truth,  that  to  observe  the  real  form  of  the  stomach,  it  must  be 
leen  recently  after  death  :  it  ooght  not  to  be' in  a  distended 
state  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  animal,  for  in  that  case 
the  air  which  is  let  loose  puts  its  fibres  on  the  stretch ;  and 
vhicb  is  the  reverse  of  what  takes  pyace  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  death  destroys  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
so  that  they  become  easily  elongated,  even  when  mucb 
shortened  at  the  moment  of  dissolution. 

There  is  one  animal  (the  water  rat)  whose  stomach  is  a^ade 
up  of  two  cavities,  with  a  narrow  commuoicatioB;  so  that,  the 
cardiac  and  the  pyloric  portions  are  nearly  two  distinct  bags, 
the  first  has  a  cuticular,  the  second  a  membranous  lining. 
Distinct  processes  are  therefore  carried  on  in  these  separate 
portions  of  the  stomach  ;  bat  it  is  in  the  second  that  chylifi- 
cation  is  completed.  What  is  effected  in  this  aiymal  by  a 
distinct  and  evident  structure,  is  effected  in  others  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mnscular  fibres  of  the  stomach.  We  shall  tran- 
scribe what  Mr.  Home  says  of  the  human  stomach. 

*  The  human  stemach  is  divided  into  a  cardiac  and  pyloric  por« 
tion  by  a  muscular  contraction  similar  to  those  of  other  aaimals  ; 
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IrnJ  ftS  this  circoRwtaDce  has  not  Urore  been  taken  notice  of,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in  describing  it. 

*  The  first.insUDce,  in  wbich  this  muscular  contraction  was  in 
%  woman,  wko  died  in  consequence  of  being  burnt.  She  bad  been 
unable  to  take  much  nourishment  for  several  days  previous  to  her 
death.  The  stomach  was  found  empty ,  and  was'  taken  out  of  the 
body  at  a  very  early  period  after  death.  It  was  carefully  inverted 
to  expose  its  internal  surface,  and  gently  distended  with  air.  The 
appearance  it  put  on  has  been, already  described.  The  contraction 
was  so  permanent,  tbat  after  the  stomach  had  been  kept  in  water 
for  several  days  in  an  inverted  state,  and  at  different  times  distended 
with  air,  the  appearance  was  not  altogether  destroyed. 

*  Since  tbat  time,!  have  taken  every  opportuiiity  of  examining  the 
stomach  iecently  after  death,  and  find  that  this  contraction  in  a 
greater  oi*  IcMer  (less)  degree  is  very  generally  met  with.  The  ap« 
pearaince  which->it  puta  on  varies :  sometimes  it  resembles  that  of  the 
lus,«o  that  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  a  particular  band  of  muscular 
iibrcs^but  arisen  from  the  muscular  coat  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
stomach  being  thrown  into  action :  and  this  fur  a  greater  or  lest 
extent  according  to  circumstances.  When  this  pari  of  the  stomach 
is  examined  by  dissection,  the  muscular  fibres  are  not  to  be  distiu** 
guLshed  from  the  rest. 

*  If  the  body  is  examined  ko  late  as  twenty-four  hours  after  death 
this  appearance  is  rarely  met  with,  which  accounts  for  its  not  hav* 
ing  before  been  particularly  noticed.^ 

Mr«  Home  has  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  great  variety 
of  itnimals,  with  a  view  principally  to  illustrate  this  actioa 
of  the  stomach,  and  has  given  plates  of  many  ofthem. 
They  are  represented  inverted  and  moderately  distended. 
Those  represented  by  engraving  are,  the  gizzard  of  the  turi 
Icey^  the  stomachs  of  the  cod  fish ;  the  hare ;  the  rabbit ;  the 
beaver  ;the  dormouse ;  the  assj  tbe  kangaroo;  the  hog;  the 
elephant;  the  cormorant;  the  roan;  the  vam pyre  ;  the 
lQnff«>eared  bat;  the  lynx;  the  hawk;  the  viper;  the 
turtle ;  the  frog  ;  and  the  blue  sharks  These  are  delineated 
on  nine  plates;-  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
entertained  on  the  value  of  Mr.  Home's  speculations^  all 
must  agree  that  they  form  an  useful  addition  to  our  stock 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  comparative  anatomy. 

The  stomach  of  the  kangaroo  is  curious^  and  very  difTerent 
from  that  of  any  other  animal.  It  is  not  a  simple  bag,  it 
resembles  more  thie  human  coecum  and  colon,  than  any  sto- 
mach. The  oesophaeus  enters  it  near  its  left  extremity, 
from  thence  it  extends  towards  the  right  side  ;  then  passes 
Upwards^  makes  a  turn  upon  itself,  crosses  over  to  the  left 
tide  before  the  oesophagus,  and  again  crosses  the  abdomen 
towards  tbe  right:  thus  it  makes  a  complete  circle  round 
the  point  at  which  the  oesophagus  enters* 
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Mr.  Home  considers  the  human  stomach  as  forming  the 
UDitinglink  between  those  ofanimalsy  which  are  fitted  only 
to  digest  vegetflble  substances^  and  those  that  are  entirely 
carnivorous.  But  he  acknowledges^  not  very  consistently 
we  thinks  that  its  internal  structure  is  in  every  material 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  monkey  and  the  squirrel^ 
animals  which  subsist  entirely  on  vegetables  ;  it  is,  also, 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  some  carnivorous  animals.  We 
think  that  the  just  conclusion  from  these  facts  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  concluded  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
food  adapted  to  any  animal  from  observation  of  the  stomach 
only.  We  regard  the  structure  of  the  teelh  and  the  inCes- 
tine  as  better  adapted  to  illustrate  this  point 

Having  completed  his  anatomical  descriptions,  Mr.  Hom« 
takes  a  view  ot  the  mode  of  digestion  in  the  various  classy 
of  animals.  He  begins  with  ruminatists,  the  nature  of  whose 
food  requires  a  very  complicated  apparatus;  thence  he 
passes  on  to  those  in  which  the  process  is  more  simple,  thoueh 
the  material  of  their  food  is  still  vegetable ;  afterwards  Tie 
examine*)  those  that  live  solely  on  animal  matter.  He  regards 
it  as  universal,  that  the  solution  of  the  food  takes  place  in 
the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach ;  but  complete  digestion^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyle,  is  per* 
formed  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  thisor^an.  As  the  motions 
^  of  this  organ,  and  the  transmission  of  its  contents  from  one 
extremity  to  another,  is  made  with  extreme  slowness,  w<f 
think  it  highly  probable  that  this  view  is  correct. 

Mr.  Home,  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  has  enumerated  the 
conclusions  which  he  thinks  result  from  the  facts  he  baa 
stated.  They  are  not  very  important,  nor  free  from  defect. 
'  In  convening  animal  and  vegetable  substances/  he  re- 
marks, *  Jnto  chyle,  the  food  is  first  intimately  mixed  with 
.  the  general  secretions  of  the  stomach.'  Thjs  is  wholly  ne* 
glecting  the  action  of  th^  saliva,  a  most  important  secretion, 
and  one  which  is  probably  essential  to  this  process.  '  Th^ 
great  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  some 
stomachs,'  he  adds,  ^  will,  by  their  action,  compress  the 
contents,  and  separate  the  chyle  from  the  indigestible  part 
of  the  food.*  This,  we  confess,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  We 
are  much  more  disposed  to  attribute  this  separation  to  a  speci- 
fic attraction  between  the  bhyle  and  the  intestinal  membranes^ 

Art.  9. — Experiments  for  Itivestt^ating  the  ^  Came  of  the 
coloured  Concentric  Rings,  diicovered  by  Sir  Isaac  iiewton 
between  two  Object  Glasses  laid  upon  one  another.  Bj^  IVilr 
Ham  Herschei,  L.L.D.  -F.it.6\— The  phosnomcna  which 
are  here  described,  and  of  which  Dr.  llerschel  h^s  underr 
taken  to  explain  the  nature,  are  among  the  most  beautifu) 
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of  optical  appearances,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most 
difficult  investigation.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  given  an 
unfounded  theory  of  the  production  of  these  colours,  it  can* 
dot  occasion  much  surprize,  since  he  was  but  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Herschel  has 
given  a  very  full  and  distinct  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  production  of  coloured  rings,  by 
the  application  and  near  approach  of  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing  surfaces  of  a  proper  curvature.  The  theory  which  he  has 
been  induced  to  form  is  reserved  principally  for  a  second 
communication.  In  this,  however,  are  contained^bis  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  the  Newtonian  hypothesis*,  and  a  slight 
insight  is  aflbrded  of  an  explication,  which,  in  the  opinion 
6f  the  learned  author,*  accords  more  perfectly  with  the  phoe- 
Bomena. 

The  original  observation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  very 
simple.  By  applying  two  prisms  with  considerable  force, 
he  observed  (hat  where  they  were  in  perfect  contact,  the. 
light  {Massed  through  both  prisms,  so  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely transparent.  But  where  they  were  not  in  perfect 
contact,  in  certain  inclinations  of  the  incident  light,  slender 
cochoidal  arcs  of  colours  began  to  form  round  the  spot  of 
perfect  contact ;  and  by  changing  the  inclination  still  more, 
these  arcs  of  colours  became  concentric  rings,  variously 
coloured  :  the  order  of  the  colours  was  (roughly  speaking) 
prismatic.  Two  lenses  pressed  together  gave  similar  rings 
of  colours;  these  rings  might  be  seen  either  by  reflection  or 
by  transmission:  but  the  or^erin  the  colours  of  the  rings  seen 
by  reflection  is  the  reverse  of  those  which  are  seen  by  trans* 
mission.  Our  present  knowledge  of  these  appearances  seems 
to  have  extended  little  further  on  this  curious  subject  than 
these  observations  of  the  illustrious  author.  In  prosecuting 
a  subject  of  avowed  intricacy.  Dr.  Herschel  has  found  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  great  minuteness  of  detail,  in  ordes 
to  develope  with  precision  the  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  the  experiments. 

Concentric  rings  may  be  seen  by  reflection,  by  a  great 
variety  of  combinations  of  surfaces  ;  a  convex  surface  (as  of 
a  lens)  may  be  applied  to  a  plain  surface,  whether  of  glass 
or  poKshed  metal ;  the  surfaces  maybe  both  convex;  or 
the  incumbent  lens  may  have  both  iu  surfaces  of  any  figure 
whatever,  provided  the  radius  of  conca^ty,  when  concave 
lenses  are  laid  upon  tbe  convex  surface  of  glass  or  metal,  is 

! greater  than  that  of  the  inferior  convexity  ;  the  inferior  sur- 
ace  may  be  similarly  varied,  so  as  to  be  plain,  convex,  or 
coticavei  under  a  similar  limitation.  And  in  general,  *  what- 
ever may  be  the  radius  of  the  concavity  of  the  subjacent  sur* 
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face,  provided  it  be  greater  than  that  of  the  convexity  of  th« 
Incumbent  glas^ ;  and  whatever  ipav  be  the  Bgure  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lenses  that  are  placed  upon  the  Yorraer« 

there  will  be  produced  concentric  rings.  The  figure  of  the 
oiftest  surface  of  the  subjacent  glass  may  also  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  and  still  concentric  rings  will  be  obtained**  In 
general,  also,  whatever  eombination  of  glasses  forms  con^ 
centric  rings,  which  may  be  seen  by  reflected  light,  will 
^ive  rings  likewise  by  transmitted  light,  if  the  eye  be  placed 
in  a  proper  position  to  receive  it;  or  if  the  rays,  instead  of 
being  received  upon  the  superior  lens,  are  reflected  through 
the  inferior  glass  first  from  a  metalline  mirror. 

So  far  Dr.  H^schel's  observations  nearly  coincide  with 
the  Newtoniin.  But  by  a  little  artifice  a  second  set  of  ring9 
niay  be  discovered,  so  near  the  former,  that  many  of  the 
lings  of  one  set  intersect  some  of  the  other.  This  is  done 
simply  by  bringing  the  shadow  of  a  penknife  over  the  primary 
set ;  but  those  who  wish  to  know  the  peculiar  artifices  oeces^ 
sary  to  this  effect,  must  consult  the  paper  itself.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  under  the  same  circum* 
stances  which  form  one  set  of  rings,  a  second  set  may,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  very  simple  artifice,  be  always  discover- 
ed. These  rings  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other.  By 
5)lacing  a  slip  of  glass  between  two  len«es  of  different  focal 
engths,  two  primary  and  independent  seta  of  rings  of  difTe* 
rent  diameters  may^be  formed.  If  one  of  the  lenses  be  mi^de 
to  change  its  position,  one  of  these  rings  may  be  made  to 
move  whilst  the  other  continues  at  rest,  so  that  they  are  evi- 
dently formed  by  distinct  surfaces.  Also,  by  putting  addi* 
tional  slips  of  glass  i/nder  a  lens,  three  or  more  sets  of  ring^  , 
may  be  formed  :  but  these  aie  merely  the  ejects  of  reiterated 
Vefleclions. 

The  diameter  of  these  rings  depends  on  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  of  the  surfaces  between  which  they  are  formed^ 
when  two  curves,  however,  are  concerned,  it  is  the  applica* 
tion  of  them  to  each  other,  which  determines  the  size  of  the 
ring.  Pressure  enlarges  the  diameters  of  the  rings,  so  that,  ^ 
•  as  Sir  Isaac  Newtcin  observed,  by  this  action  *  there  is  a 
yielding  inward  of  the  parts  of  the  glasses.'  The  number 
of  concentric  ringn  is  considerable.  In*  the  primary  set  six^ 
pine,  or  ten  may  be  conveniently  seen  ;  «nd  in  favourable 
situations  twenty  may  be  sometimes  counted. 

The  effects  of  pressure  on   the  colour  of  the  rings  is  so 
striking,  that  we  shall  describe  it  in  Dr.  Herschel's  words : 

f  When  a  double  convex  object  glass  of  14  or  15  feet  focus,  is 
^aid  oil  fk  plain  slip  of  glass,  the  first  colours  that  make  their  faintest   ^ 
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appearance^  will  be  red  surrounded  by^green  ;  the  tmallest  pressure 
will  turn  the  centre  into  green  surrounded  by  red  :  an  additional 
pressure  will  give  a  red  centre  again,  and  so  on  till  there  have  been' 
so  many  successive  alterations,  as  to  give  us  six  or  seven  times  a  red 
centre,  after  which  the  greatest  pressure  will  only  produce  a  very 
large  black  one  surrounded  by  white. 

*  When  the  rings  are  seen  by  transmission,  the  colours  are  in  the 
same  manner  subject  to  a  gradual  alternate  change,  occasioned  by 
pressure  ;  but  when  that  is  carried  to  its  full  extent,the  centre  of  the 
rings  will  be  a  large  white  spot,  surrounded  by  black. 

*  When  the  rings  are  produced  by  curves  of  a  very  short  radius, 
and  the  incumbent  lens  is  in  full  contact  with  the  slip  of  glass,  they 
will  be  alternately  black  and  white;  but  by  lessening^  the  contact,  I 
have  seen  even  with  a  double  convex  lens  of  no  more  than  two  tenths 
of  an  inch  focus,  the  centre  of  the  rings^  white,  red,  green,  yellow, 
Md  black  at  pleasure.* 

The  arraogement  of  the  colon rs  in  each  compound  rin^, 
j|?hether  seep  by  reflec|tion,  or  by  transmission^  is  that  i\ie 
most  refrangible  rays  are  nearest  the  centre.  When  the 
colours  ar«  perfectly  distinct,  all  the  primary  colours  may 
be  seen  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility  ;  in  some  circum* 
staoces  they  become  concentrated,  so  that  some  vanish  be* 
fore  others^  bi^t  the  order  of  those  which  remain  is  preserv- 
ed ;  and  in  the  second^  jthird  and  fourth  sets  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  preserved*  This  is  triie  of  the  rings  which  are 
independent  of  each  other.  Dut  in  those  which  are  depen- 
dent and  seen  at  jthe  tame  time  it  is  different^  if  the  centre 
of  the  primary  set  is  blacl^,  that  of  the  secondAry  will  be 
white  and  vice  vend  ;  if  the  centre  of  the  primary  ring  it 
coloured,  that  of  the  secondary  is  so  too,  but  reversely  ;  if 
theone  is  red,  the  second  will  be  green,  and  vice  versA.  All  the 
secondary  sets  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  alternate  to  the  . 
primary  set. 

The  colours  of  the  rings  depend  much  on  the  forms  of  the 
glasses  which  are  used.  Very  small  lenses  when  in  full  con- 
tact give  only  black  and  white  circles:  by  taking  those  of  a 
longer  focus  the  colours  are  successively  drawn  out.  With 
a  double  convex  lens  of  4  inches  the  outward  rings  will 
b^in  to  assumes  faint  red  colour,  The  appearance  will 
increase  with  lenses  of  five,  six,  and  seven  inches  focus;  and 
using  stilT  larger  till  we  come  to  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
inches,  green  rings  will  gradually  make  their  appeafance. ^ 

A  lens  of  twenty-six  inches  not  only  shews  black,  white, 
red,  and  green  rings,  but  the  central  black  begins  to  incline 
to  violet,  indigo,  or  blue.  With  one  of  thirty-tour,the  white 
»bout  the  dark  center  shows  a  kind  of  grey  inclining  to  ^el* 
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low.      After  notiog  some  other  transitions  Dr.  Herschcl 
concludes: 

*  When  the  122  fet  Huygenian  glass  is  laid  on  a  plain  slip,  and 
well  settled  upon  it,  the  central  colour  is  then  sufficiently  dilated 
tp  show  that  the  dark  spot,  which  in  small  lenses,  when  concentrated, 
had  the  appearance  of  black,  is  now  drawn  out  into  violet,  indigo, 
and  blue,  with  li'ttle  admixture  of  green  ;  and  that  the  white  ring, 
which  used  to  be  about  the  central  spot,  is  turned  partly  green 
with  a  surrounding  yellow,  orange,  and  red-coloured  space  or  ring; 
by-  which  means  we  seem  to  have  a  fair  analysis  of  our  former  com- 
pound black  and  white  center,' 

One  other  curious  phoenomenon  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is,  that  in  each  set  a  complete  change  may  be  suddenly 
made,  both  of  the  colours  bf  the  center,  and  of  those  of  all 
the  rings  in  each  set,  by  ineans  of  the  shadow  of  a  penknife 
or  other  slender  hody.  Dr.  Herschel  describes  this  agree* 
eble  appearance,  which  seems  like  a  magical  illusion,  ia  the 
following  words : 

f  To  view  this  phcenomcnon  properly,  let  a  sixtecn-inch  double 
convex  lens  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  looking-glass,  and  when  the 
contact  between  them  has  been  mad^,  to  give  the  primary  set  with 
a  black  center,  that  of  ihe  secondftry  will  be  white.  To  keep  the 
lens  in  this  contact,  a  pretty  heavy  plate  of  lead,  with  a  circular 
hole  in  it  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  t4ie  lensi,  should  be  laid  U|)on  it* 
*rhe  margin  of  the  hole  must  be  tapering,  that  no  obstnictioii  may 
he  madfc  to  either  the  incident  or  n-flected  light.  When  this  is  pro- 
perty arranged  bring  the  third  *  bhadow  of  the  penknife  upon  the 
priraar}'  set,  which  is  that  towards  the  light.  The  real  colours  of 
this  and  the  secondary  set  will  then  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advaiv- 
iage.  When  the  third  shadow  is  advanced  till  it  covers  the  second 
set«  the  second  shaduw  will  at  the  same  time  full  upon  the  first  set, 
^d  thepoloUrs  of  thacenters,  and  of  all  the  rings  in  both  sets,  will 
undergo  a  si^dden  transformation  from  black  to  white  and  white  to 
'Ijlack. 

*  The  alternation  of  the  colour  is  accompanied  with  a  change  of 
sidcH  ;  fur  as  the  white  rings  before  the  change  were  of  a  ditferent 
dianieter  from  the  black  ones,  these  latter  having  now  assumed  a 
^lack  colour,  will  be  of  a  different  size  from  the  former  black  ones/ 

These  appearances,  however  puzzling  at  first  sight.  Dr. 


*  If  a  penknife  be  held  ta  the  tight  over  a  tyBtAm  of  posset,  each  sQrface  wiU 
b#t«  a  fpparate  shndow.  By  the  tbinl  shadow  Dr,  IL  ua4erstaiids  tbut  formed  on 
ihe  third  «mfacc  ;  by  ibe  ^ecouU,  that  foimed  on  the  second.  The  uppermost 
surfatc  is  the  fii^t,  -* 
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llerschel  baa  explained  in  a  manner  that  is  perfectly  clear 
and  tatisEactory.     It  must  be  assumed  that  the  rings  formed 
by  ligbty  immediaiefy  reflected  from  the  surfaces  where  the 
rings  are  formed,  and  those  formed  by  light  immediate^ 
-  transmitted  fmm  the  same  surfaces,  have  alternate  colours : 
Ihis  appears  to  be  experimentally  true,  though  the  reason  of 
it  has  not  been  hitherto  explained.     Now  Dr.  H.  hy  tracing 
the  course  of  the  rays^  has  shown  that  when  the  shadow  of 
the  penknife   falls  upon  one  set^  the  other  is  immediately 
brought  into  view,  and  with  much  greater  brightness  and 
distinctness.    The  transformation  then  is  not  real  but  appa* 
rent.     The  primary  set  formed  by  reflection  is   that  com., 
inonly  seen,  and  by  its  superior  brightness  conceals  thai 
formed  by  transmission  of  rays^  which   have  undergone  a 
previous  reflection  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  glass.; 
when  the  rays^  therefore,  which  compose  the  set  formed 
by  reflection  are  intercepted  the  set  formed  by  transmission 
is  (as  we  have  said)  broueht  into  view. 
•   Dr.  Herscbel  says,  that  the  place  of  the  primary  set  (or 
tliat  formed  by  reflection)  is  diffierent  from  that  of  the  secon* 
dary  set  (or  that  formed  by  transmission).     We  cannot  but 
feel  much  diffidence  in  giving  an  opinion  contrary  to  th« 
doctor's,  on  a  point  on^  which  he  must  have   bestowed  so 
much  thought ;  but  we  confess  that  to  us  it  appears  from  the 
construction  of  his  own  figures,  .that  there  must  be  one  pri- 
mary  and  secondary  set  "form^  exactly  in  the  same  spot 
with  their  centers,  exactly  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  leus 
and  the  inferior  surface.     Perhaps  the  rings  themselves  may 
occupy  each  its  proper  surface  of  the  two,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  their   formation.     Certainly  the  doctor's  method  of 
determining  the  place  of  the  secondary  set  is  insuQicient  for 
the  purpose.     He  puts  a  lens  upon  a  slip  of  glass  ;  the  glass 
is  placed  on  a  metalline  mirror,  with  one  edge  raised  by  a 
very  thin  bit  of  wood  ;  then  he  introduces  a  strip  of  black 
card,  bath  under  the  place  where  he  supposes  the  secondary 
set  to  be  formed,  and  also  wherever  the  rays  which  form  it 
issue.     Now  for  this  experiment  to  be  perfect,  we  think  it 
evident,  that  the  black  slip  of  card  should  be  placed  over  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  ring,  whilst  the  origin  of  the    rays 
should  have  remained  uncovered.  ^ 

These  are  the  principal. and  most  curious  p^perties  of 
these  rings,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Herschel :  some  we  must 
omit  .as  less  important  and  difficult  of  comprehension,  with- 
out the  aid  of  diagrams.  Dr.  H.  has  taken  considerable 
pains  to  show,  that  theVnly  surfaces  which  are  directly  in« 
strumental  in  the  production  of  the  rings,  are  the  two  which 
are  in  immediate  contact.  Perhaps  this  position  hardly  re-» 
quired  proof;  since  Sir  Isaac 'Newton  first  observed   them 
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by  preisiDg  iogelher  two  prhnns,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a  com  pleat  ami  perfect  contact;  and  in  this  case  no  one 
would  for  a  momeni  saspect  that  the  other  sides  of  tb^prism 
did  any  thing  mdie  than  transmit  the  light  to  the  cootigitoui 
surfaces.  The  results  of  the  doctor'sexperiments  to  determine 
the  •same  pointy  are  expressed  in  the  following  foar  propo? 
sittons. 

«  1st,  Thft  only  two  of  them  {the  surfaces)  are  essential  to  tha 
ibrmatiou  of  concentric  rings. 

.  *  2(^  1  bat  tbest  two  must  be  of  a  certain  regular  construction^ 
a|u)  so  as  to  form  a  ceatral  contact* 

*  3H^  That  the  ray^  from  the  one  side  or  the  other,  must  either 
pa^s  through  the  point  of  contact,  or  through  one  of  the  surfaces/ 
about  the  ^me  point  to  the  other,  to  be  rcRected  from  it. 

*  4tb,  And,  that  in  all  those  cases  a  set  of  rings  may  be  formed, 
liaTing  their  common  center  in  the  place  where  the  two  surfaces 
fuuch  each  ether/ 

Before  attempting  to  give  an  account  of  the  physical 
pauses  of  these  phoenomena,  Dr.  Herschel  shews,  that  the 
theory  advanced  by  Sir  Isaac*  Newton^  is  inadequate  to  the 
purpose,  and  at  variance  with  some  of  the  facts.  Sir  Isaac 
assumed  that  there  were  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  easy 
transmission  of  some  of  the  rays  of  fight  regulated  by.  the 
thicktiessof  the  reflecting  and  transmittihg  medium  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  liypothesis  agrees  wonderfully 
well  with  a  number  of  the  facts.  But  in  the  first  place*  the 
rings  are  formed  by  placing  a  convex  lens  on  a  plain  metal- 
line mirror;  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  transmission  of 
rays.  Secondly,'  Dr.  Herschel  has  shewn  very  clearly,  ths^t 
if  the  rays  of  liight  are  transmitted  through  thin  plates  of  air 
of  various  thickness,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  ring$, 
the  shape  and  colour  of  the  rings  is  not  in  the  least  altered  or 
affected  by  the  various  thicknesses  of  the  thin  plates  of  air  j  ^ 
the  same  is  likewise  true  when  the  rings  are  formed  by  trans* 
xnission  through  thin  plates  of  glass,  which,  in  like  man- 
ner, vary  in  their  thickness.  But  piore  than  this,  rings  may 
he  formed  without  the  assistance  of  any  thin  plates  either  of 
glass  or  of  air.  We  shall  give  Dr.  Herschel's  mode  of 
perfoimin^;  tins  simple  and  beautiful  experiment  in  his  owi^ 
w  Olds : 

"*  I  placed  a  highly  polished  sev^n  feet  mirror,  but  of  metal  in- 
road of  glass,  tliat  1  might  not  have  two  surfaces,  at  the  distance 
of  fourteen  feet  from  a  white  screen,  and  throtigh  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
<lle  of  it,  one*tenih  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  admitted  a  beam  of 
tb«  sun  into  my  dark  roomi  directed^  so  at  to  fall  perpendicularly 
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M  tlM  aurror.  In  Ibis  arrangement,  tb«  whole  skr«cn  retnftined 
perfectly  Iree  frof|i  tigbt^  because  the  focus  of  ail  tbe  rays,  wbicb 
came  to  Ue  mirror,  was,  by  reflection,  tbrown  back  into  t^e  bole 
ibrougb  wl^icb  tbty  entered.  When  all  was  duly  fcepared,  I  road« 
aDaj^Utiii|t  tbriiw  some  bair  powder,  with  apu^  ii^co  the- beam  of 
ligbtj  while  1  kept  my  attention  fixed  upon  tbe  skree^^  Asi  sooa 
as  tbe  hair-powder  reached  the  beam  of  light,  the  sk.ireeo  was  sud- 
denly coveted  with  the  most,  beautiful  arrangem;entof  concentric 
circlfY,  di^laying  all  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  rainbow*  ,  A  great 
variety,  in  the  size  of  the  rings,  was  obtaintd,  bj  making  the  as§is*, 
tant  strew  the  po^^der  into  the  beam  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
lAirrof  ;  for  ihe  rings  contract  by  an  increase  of  the  distai^ce,  aAd 
dilate^n  a  neater  approach  of  the  powder. 

'  ^  Tbis  experiment  is  so  simple,  and  points  out  the  general  causes 
•f  tbe  lings,  wbicb  are  here  produced  in  so  plain  a  manner,  thar» 
we  may  confidently  say,  tkey  arrive  from  the  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  light  on  the  particles  of  tbe  floating  powder,  modified  by  tbe  cur- 
vature of  tbe  reflecting  surface  of  the  mirror/ 

We  wait  with  much  impaUence  for  the  conclusion  of  ihfs 
elaborate  and  interesting  paper. 

Art.  10. — Oh  ihe  Economy  of  Bees.  In  a  Letter  from 
Thomai  Jndrttfi  Knight,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  K.B.  jF.lJ.6'.— Tiie  experiments 
OD  trees,  which  Mr.  Knight  has  so  successfully  prosecuted 
for  a  series  oi  years,  by  confining  him  much  to  one  spot,  has 
brought  him  acquainted  with  some  interesting  circomstatices 
in  the  economy  of  bees,  wbicb  have  escaped  tbe  notice  of 
former  writers,  .  - 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  each  swarm  remains  at  all  timea 
wholly  unconnected  with  other  colonies  in  the  vicinity.  But 
tbi^  Mr.  Knight  has  discovered  to  be  an  error.  He  has 
obfi^ved  more  than  once  some  bees  passing  from  one  hive 
toaoother  at  a  considerable  distance ;  ttsere  was^dnring  this 
time,  much  agitation  to  be  observed  in  each  hive.  In  one 
case  he  observed,  that  the  tenth  morning  their  friendship 
ended,  as  sudden  and  violent  friendships  often  do,  in  a  quar- 
rel; and  ibey  fought  most  furiously;  and  after  tliis  tbere^ 
was  no  nore  visiting.  Mr.  K.  has  some  reasoD  to  believcj 
that  this  kind  of  interc6urse  notunfrequfintly  ends  in  ajunc«^ 
tion  of  the  two  swarms ;  having  remarked  one  instance,  ia 
which  the  labouring  bees,  under  circamstances  elf tireiy  8i« 
milar  to  those  related,  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  tiie  drot^ 
in  peaceable  possesaion  of  the  hive,  but  witboot  any  Ibina  i& 
live  upon.  It  is  probable,  when  twx)  swarms  have  agreed  to 
unite,  that  th^  one  which  proposes  to  remove  ixumediateiy 
Of  soon  after,  unites  with,  tbe  other  swarm,  and  returns  Jto 
the  deserUd  iiive,  duiiog  tbe  day  only,  to  carry  off  the  ttooey. 

m 
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Mr.KDtght  examined  a  hive  at  night^from  which  he  saspect* 
ed  the  bees  to  be  migratiog,  and  be  found  'it  without  a  sin- 
gle inhabitant.  There  was  much  honey  left  in  this  hire 
iviihoot  any  guards  to  defend  it;  but  there  can  be  no  doubtj 
ibat  had  it  been  left  till  the  day  following^  the  beefs 
would  have  returned  to  bring  it  away. 

Swarms  of  bees  will  often  take  possession  of  the  cavities 
in  old  trees,  which  hod  been  occupied  by  former  swarms. 
Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  that  about  a  fortnight  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  a  swarm,  a  small  number  varying  from  twenty 
to  fifly,  were  every  day  employed  in  examinmg  the  cavity 
and  the  external  parts  of  the  tree,  and  every  dead  kaot  ia 
particular,  with  the  most  minute  attention.  These  seem 
therefore  to  be  an  advanced  guard  of  the  colony  whieb  it 
about  to  migrate ;  and  I  hey  have  been  observed  to  select  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  out  of  several  cavities,  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  their  use.  When  the  swarm  goes  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  habitation,  they  have  been  observed 
to  deviate  very  little  from  the  shortest  road  :  it  is  thefefore 
probable  that  those  former  purveyors  now  act  as  guides. 
Instances  have  occurred  to  Mr,  Iv.  in  which  a  swarm  was 
received  into  a  cavity,  of  which  another  swarm  had  previous 
possession,  and  it  has  twice  fallen  under  his  eye  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  second  colony  has  been  received  as  friends, 
without  the  slightest  opposition.  As  these  bees  are  known 
to  be  most  jealous  and  tenacious  of  their  property,  he  infers 
with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  some  previous  in- 
tercourse must  have  taken  place  between  the  two  swarms, 
and  that  those  in  possession  of  the  cavity  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  intention  of  the  new  comers. 

A  swann  never  issues  from  the  parent  hive  without  bav« 
ing  first  selected  a  place  to  retire  to  ;  and  where  trees  wHh 
proper  cavities  are  to  be  found,  they  will  discover  them  in 
Aiie  closest  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  at  an  extraordinary 
distance  from  their  hives.  When  therefore  they  settle  first 
in  some  exposed  situatron,a8  on  a  neighbouring  bitsh  or  tree. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  collect  their  numbers,  previous  to  their 
intended  migration.  When  they  are  about  to  swarm,  a 
»mall  number  ofthem  may  always  be  observed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  cavity  of  a  tree ;  but  when  they  obtain 
a  hive  atliome,  the  tree  becomes  deserted. 

it  baa  been  observed  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  that  the  sub- 
stance of  which  they  make  their  combs  is  not  carried  on  their 
thighs,  hilt  only  the  farina  of  plants,  with  which  they  feed 
their  young.  i3ut  Mr.  Knignt  has  found  that  they  will 
oarry  other  substances  in  the  same  manner.  He  has  scteh 
thei9  take  off  and  carry  in  this  manner,  a  mixture  of  wax 
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Aftd  tuit>emtiae,  with  which  he  had' covered  the  decorticate^ 
part  of  trees  (^aad  which  they  used  to  attach  the  htye  to 
the  board  on  which  it  was  placed. 

,  .Mr.  Huoter  conceived,  likewise,  beeswax  to  be  an  ani* 
.ma|  substance,  which  exudes  between  the  scales  of  the  belly 
pf  the  insect.  This  opinron  Mr.  Knight  controverts,  but 
with  becoming  deference  to  the  aothority  of  so  able  and  in*, 
dttBtrioasaf  hysiologist.  Wax,  he  remarks,  is  found  in  the 
vegetabte  world;  and  he  hat  observed  the  bees  employed*  in  de* 
taching  someihinc'  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  plants  with 
tbeir  £oroep8,wbicb  they  did  not  deposit  on  their  tbighs,as  they 
d^the  farina  of  plants.  Besides  the  wax  is  found  to  vary  in  its 
quaUtie«  with  the  seasons  rthe -combs  of  very  late  swarms, 
b^ing  often  thin,  and  white,  and  brittle*  These  circum- 
stances nndoubtedly  favour  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  a 
vegetable  production.  However,  all  arguments  drawn  from 
analogy  and  probabiKty  must  be  regarded  as  fallacious,  if 
unsapported  by  direct  experiment.  If  those  related  by  Ha- 
ber  ase  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Hunter's 
opinion  is  jn8t«  Theee  sliow  that  neither  theleaves^  accord- 
ing'to  tiie  idea  of  Mr.  Knight,  nor  the  poften  of  plants,  as 
has  been  very  ooramonly  supposed  ,i8  the  solirce  of  bees  wax, 
but  that  it  is  formed  from  tneir  saccharine  food  undergoing 
a  change  in  tbe  body  of  the  insect.  Mr.  Knight  may  see  an 
aocouai  of  these  experiments  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Nichol- 
.«oii'f' Journal* 

Mn  Koigbt  whilst  admfaring  the  sagacity  of  these  curious 
ipse^ts  se^ ma  not  disposed  to  admit  them  the  use  of  the  ip. 
st^umeQis>  which  in  titan  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  com* 
munication  of  knowledge.  ^  They  appear,'  he  observes,  *to 
hi^  wholly  incapable  of  transmitting  to  each  other  any  ideas 
.they  liave  received  from  the  impression  of  external  objects.' 
The  facts  seem  to  prove  the  direct  reverse.  But  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  enter  into  a  contest,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  to  any  determinate  issue.  The  wise  and  pious  man 
will  content  himself  with  recognising  the  wisdom  and  the 
energy  of  the  universal  mind,  which  so  obviously  pervades 
the  whole  of  animated  nature. 


•Art.  11. — Lives  of  British  Statesmen.  By  John  Macdiar^ 
trndyEtq.  Author  of  an  Inquiry  into  theSystem  of  National 
Defence  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Prin* 
ciphofSuhdrdinatioji.    4to.     Longman,    a/.  ^.     1S07, 

S[JE  British  sta^smen   whose  ^ive8  are  presented  to  the 
ic  in  this  splendid  volume  are  tour  in  number; — ^Si^ 
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Thomas  More;  William  CecH,  Lord  Burleigh;  Thom^ 
Wentworlh,  Earl  of  Sirafford  j  Edward  Hyde,  Barl  of  Cla- 
rendon. These  great  statesmen  flonrished  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIU;,  of  lilizfeheth,  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II ; 
and  as  they  aU^cted  adistinsuished  pari' in  the  poJiticiil 
affiiirs  of  the  tiaies  in  which  they  lived,  their  lives  will  ftir- 
nish  fionae  connected  and  cbaractertstic  details  of  the  histoty 
of  this  country  for  the  sjpatce  of  near  two  centqrfes.  Thos 
ihev  will  be  found  to  unite  the  interest  of  general  history 
with  the  chartn  of  private  biography.  The  sceoe,  into  which 
we  are  introduced,  is  at  once  both  public  and  private,  and 
while  we  see  in  a  very  pleasing  light  some  of  ^he  most  tm*^ 
portant  events  whioh  took  place  on  the  great  theatre  of  poIi«- 
tics,  we  behold  their  relation  to  the  domestic  comfort,  the 
personal  enjoyroeot,  and  the  kindred  ties  of  Uve  persons 
whose  actions  and  fortunes,  whose  virtues  and  vices,  are 
po0rtrayed4  The  public  events  which  are  narrated  are 
thus  identified  with  tlie  fate  of  an  individual ;  and,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  his  materials,  Uie  writer  may 
^ive  to  this  compositioa  what  is  so  rarely*  to  be  foond 
m  more  general  history ,.a  unity  of  interest.  It  is  a  drama, 
in  which  one  prominent  character  engroMes  the  atten- 
lion ;  and  the  charm  attached  to  which  is  heightened  by 
all  the  circumttaptlal  varieties  and  subordinate  occurrences 
of  the  piece*  In  the  lives  of  public  men,  at  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  remark,  the  individual  is  too  commonly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  extraneous  matter  which  is  iotrodoced ;  and 
the  interest  is  either  interrupted  or  impaii^d  by  a  complex 
diversity  of  occurrences  in  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  liad 
no  participation.  But  Mr.  Macdiarmid/has  selaom  been 
guilty  of  thus  violating  the  principle  of  good  taste,  or  of 
suflferin^  the  individuals  who  are  the  objects  of  his  biogra- 
phy to  disappear  in  a  multiplioity  of  superfluoosdigressions^ 
Ju  bis  narrative  we  remark  perspicuity  of  style  and  a  jiJKfi* 
cious  selection  of  particulars,  a  mind  imbued  which  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  truths 
According  to  the  plan^which  wt  usually  pursue,  we  shall 
condense  into  one  view  some  of  the  prominent  features  of 
each  life,  that  our  readers  may  form  an  acquaintance  vrith 
the  personages  themselves  ;  and  tTiose  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
more  familiar  intimacy  with  characters  of  such  distin- 
guished ability,  will  probably  be  induced  to  consult  the  book 
itself. 

Thomas  More  was  bom  in  Milk-street,  London,  id  1480.. 
His  father  Sir  John  More  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench.    After  receiving  the  firdt  radimenM  of 
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^docation  at  a  free  grammar-school  is  Threadoeedle^treet, 
ht  was  placed  in  the  fnmily  of  Cardinal  Mortoo.    At  thai 
period  il  was  usual  with  persons  even  in  liberal  circumatan* 
ces  to  place  their  children  in  the  families  of  the  great;  where 
they  were  often  content  to  practise  what  would  now  be  con*  . 
sidered  the  most  menial  employs.     But  such   was  then  the 
readiest  wayto  fortune^  to  honour  and  to  power  ;  and  what 
are  the  humiliations  to  which  sucti  hopes  will  not  easily  re« 
concile  the  candidate?  Cardinal    Morton   had  sagacity  t<» 
discern  the  genius  of   More.    ^  This  child  liere  waiting  at 
table/  he  would  say,  '  whosoever   shall  live  to  see  it,  will 
prove  e  marvellous  man.'     In  1497  Alore  was  sent  to  Ox^ 
ford^  at  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal,  where  he  attended  the 
clnssieal  lectures  of  Grocyn  and  Lanacre.     In   the  elegant 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  he  soon  made  a  great  profi«> 
cieocy,notwithstanding  the  impediments  which  were  placed 
in  his  wuy  by  the  prudential  considerations  of  bis  falher,who 
kept  his  finances  so  low  as  to  leave  him  almost  destitute  of  re- 
sources for  the  prosecution  of  those  studies  which  were  most 
agreeable  to  h.8  inclinations.     But,  where  the  mind  is  vigo* 
rousiy  bent  on  any  favourite  ob^t,  the  individual  cannot 
readily  be  prevented  from  the   attaiomeut  by  accumulated 
difficulties.     After  having  spent  two  years  at  Oxford  here* 
moved  in  1499  first  to  New  Inn  and  afterwards  to  Lincoln*! 
Inn,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law.    This  study 
was  rather  the  choice  of  his  father  than  his  owd«     For  be 
bad  not  only  conceived  an  ardent  attachment  to  polite  lite* 
rature,  but  what  may  seem  strange,  his,  mind  had  imbibed' 
•ucb  a  strong  tincture  of  Romish  superstition- that  he  had 
adopted  a  course  of  rigid  discipline  in  order  to  fit  himself  to 
become  a  member  of  tne  order  of  St.  Francis.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  practised  great  severities  of  corporeal  morUficatioo, 
wore  a  hair-shirt  next  his  skin,  abridged  the  period  of  his 
sleep,  lay  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  log  of  wood  under  his 
head,and  on  particular  days  scoured  himself  with  a  knotted 
cord.     But  the  dissuasions  of  bis  father  and  his  own  natural 
'aversion  to  a  life  of  celibacy  made  More  abandon  the  -de« 
sign  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  and,notwith^ 
standing  the  monastic  severities  wnich  be  practised,  he  did 
not  neglect  the  study  of  the  law  nor  the  pursuits  pf  elegani 
literature.  *  He  bad  not  long  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar 
before  he  began  id  attract  considerable  notice.     In  1503  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons^  whereby 
distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  opposition  to  a  large 
grant  of  money  which  Henry  VHih  had  requh-edon  account 
of  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  with  the  king  Qf 
Scotland.    The  avarice  and  the  tyranny  of  Henry  could  not 
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reftdtty  brook  ibis  opposition  to  bis  will ;  aad  tbougb  Mor« 
was  fortanale  enough  not  to  incor  the  uUnosi  severity  of 
his  vengeance,  yet  lie  found  it  prtident  to  live  ia  retireineot 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  This  interval  appears  to 
have  been  most  profitably  employed  in  the  vigorous  culture 
of  his  mind. 

After  the  death  of  Henry j,which  happened  six  years  after- 
wards he  resumed  the  practice  of  hisprofesisioo^in  whichitbe 
variety  of  his  knowledge  added  to  the  richness  and  the  force  of 
bis  eloquence.  In  his  conduct  at  the  bar  he  evinced  suchitcru* 
pobus  integrity  that  no  pecuniary  temptations  could  ever 
tndoce  him  to  undertake  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust. 
More  attentive  to  the  interests  of  humanity  than  to  bis  own 
personal  gains,  his  constant  endeavour  was  to  substitute  the 
equitable  forms  of  arbitration  for  the  expensive  processes  df 
law.    The  poor,  the  destitute,  and  oppressed,  he  was  always 
willing  to  defend  without  a  fee.    The  constant  hurry  of  bu- 
siness in  which  he  was  involved,did  not  reader  bUn  negligent 
of  hi.H  literary  pursuits.     It  was  Jn  the  most  active  period  of 
his  life  that  he  published  his  Utopis;  a  philosophical  romance 
in  which  many   of  the  reflections    evince  a  great  ^superi- 
ority to  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived.     It  is 
not  ii  little  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  bis  superstitious 
attachment  to   many  of  the  absurd  practices  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  More  has  in  his  imaginary  commonwealth  esta^ 
fofished  a  mode  of  worship  so  simple  as  to  unite  all  sects  in 
one  bond  of  devotion  to  the  Father  of  mankind.    Though 
nearly  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  tbe  publication  of 
this  work,  yet  the  establishment  of  a  church  founded  only  oa 
the  basis  of  reason  and  of  charity  remains  to  this  day  a 
grand  desideratum  in  the  moral   andsucial  institutions  of 
mankind. 

Amidst  his  numerous  professional  avocations  More  seldom 
failed  to  spend  part  of  every  day  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Domestic  endesrnients  seem  to  have  far  exceeded  the  moat 
dazzling  splendors  of  ambition  in  his  estimate  of  happiness. 
■The  pOrcst  bliss  which  he  experienced  was  found  in  tbe 
circle  of  his  family,  where  his  unclouded  serenity  of  tempec, 
the  unreserved  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  and  the  varied  sweets 
of  his  familiar  conv#»rse  rendered  his  absence,  whenever  it 
occurred,a  subject  of  regret  To  the  education  of  his  daughters 
More  paid  particular  attention  ;  for  bcwisely  consideied  the 
culture  ofHne  female  mind  to  be  tbe  best  preservative  against 
vice  and  dissipation.  In  the  constant  and  diurnal  intercourse 
of  connubial  life,  that  man  has  but  little  chance  of  happi* 
pess,  whose  wife  possesses  not  the  qualilications  ot  an  agre^ 
ableceo>p<inign«  At  table^in  order  to  prevent  that  improp^ 
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cohretisUon  which  so  oAen  tak«s  pla<^  before  chitdrM  and 
servantfl,  be  appointed  one  of  his  dotnestfo^  t6  re*d  8omd 
instructive^ and  interesting  book.  ^ 

In  1518,  owing  to  the  repeated  importanities -of  Henry, 
which  he  could  no  longer  Ksist,  More  was  rery  reluctantly 
drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  court.  He  was  first  mad^ 
master  of  requests;  he  was  soon  after  created  a  kniffbl  ari 
privy  counsellor,  and  appointed  treasoiwr  of  the  exchequer* 
Henry  was  greatly  delighted  with  ihf)  talents  of  More ;  and 
particularly  with  his  conversation  on  theological  subjects,  m 
which  the  monarch  was  reckoned  no  mean  adept.  The 
book  against  Luther  by  which  Henry  acquired  the  title  of 
defender  of  ikefaithvrBM  at  least  corrected  and  methodised  by 
&4ore.  But  what  contributed,  perhaps,  in  a  still  greatet* 
degree  to  fascinate  the  king  was  the  gay  and  sprightly  saU 
lies,  the  shrewd  remarks  and  the  sparkling  wit  with  wbicH 
More  could  exhilarate  every  society  into  which  be  came. 
This  soon  rendered  his  company  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  all  the  parties  of  the  king.  But  this  constant  attendance 
on  the  monarch,  kept  him  much  more  than  he  wished  front 
the  bosom  of  his  family ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  put  soma 
oonstraint  on  his  powers  of  amusement  in  order  to  diminish 
the  importunate  urgency  for  his  participation  in  thefestivitiei 
of  his  sovereign* 

After  holding  the  treasurership  of  tlie  exchequer  for  thre^ 
years.  More  was  in  ld€3  chosen  speaker  of  thehonse  of.com^ 
mons ;  in  which  office,  he  exhibited  the  same  invincible  ini 
tegrity  as  in  every  fotqier  situation.  Here  bis  conduct  id 
not  promoting  an  insolent  demand  ofWolsey  for  a  laree^  pe« 
cuniary  grant,  caused  the  latter  to  say  '  would  to  God,  yod 
had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you  speaker/ 
More  drily  replied;  'Your  grace  not  offended;  so  would 
i  too;  for  then  I  should  have  seen  an  ancient  atid  renowned 
city,  which  I  have  long  desired  to  see.'  After  the  fall  bf 
Wolsey,  More  was  created  chancellor  in  16*9.  ^  Although 
WoUey  had  presided  in  the  court  of'  chancery  with  mbcft 
f  bility^  and  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  with  unimpeached 
integrity ;  yet  as  he  had  the  pitiful  ambition  to  eflPace  from 
the  minds  of  men  all  recollection  of  his  origin,  by  the  excess 
of  his  pomp  and  arrogance,it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  person 
of  common  rank  to  procure  even  admittance  without  liberal 
bribes  to  his  attendants.  The  conduct  of  More  was  in 
every  thing  except  integrity  the  very  reverse  of  Wdlsey's : 
be  look  precautions  that  every  one  should  have  direct  and 
immediate  access  to  his  courts  but  in  proportioo  as  a  suitor 
was  poorer,  meaner,  or  more  unprotected  be  was  received 

€r)T.  KHVi  Vol,  la.  Jpril,  1808.  A  a 
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with  more  afTttbility,  his  business  l^rd  with  more  attentipo 
and  dispatched  with  more  readiness/  Such  was  the  ane*x- 
ampied  diligence  which  Sir  Thomas  More  displnyed  in  per* 
forming  the  duties  of  this  arduous  office^that  he  bad  not  held 
it  more  than  two  years  before  he  had  not  only  discharged 
the  arrears  of  bispredecessorS|hut  had  so  far  got  t>efore  the 
business  of  the  court,  that,  on  delerminiog  a  certain  cause 
and  calling  for  the  next  be  waS'  informed  that  noi  one  more 
fva$  depcmding.  Sueh  a  circumstance  had  perhaps  never  o'c* 
purred  before  since  the  institution  of  the  court;  and  it  does  not 
seem  likely  soon  ta recur  again.  While  he  remained  chan- 
cellor not  oqe  suitor  conk)  coujplain  of  ihe  lingering  law'i 
delajf.  The  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  More  became 
proverbial.;  and  that  integrity  he  wisely  considered  as  the 
best  fortupe  which  he  could  leave  his  child.  'Though  my 
father/ said  the  righteous  jud^e,  *  whom  I  love  so  dear  stood 
pa  one  side,  and  the  devil,  whom  I  hate  so  extremely,  stood 
on  ibe  other,  yet,  if  his  cause  were  just,  the  devil  should 
have  his  due/  The  disinterestedness  of  More  may  be  seen 
from  this  circumstance,  that,  when  the  clergy  in  convocation 
)iad  resolved,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  treatises  which 
be  had  written  in  defence  of  tbe  Komish  faith,  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  gift  of  four  ojr  6ve  thousand  pounds,  equsl 
to  thirty  or  forty  tliousand  at  the  present  dav,  he  could  nok 
be  brought  to  receive  the  generous  grant,  oor  would  he  coni- 
ply  so  far  with  the  entreaties  of  the  prelales  as  to  sbffer  it  to 
pe  offered  to  his  family.  The  consciousness  of  aeting  righl, 
the  approbation  of^ts  Maker, and  the  secret  satisfaction  ot 
his  own  heart  were  all  the  recompen^  which  besought;  andi 
the  same  disinterested  virtue  which  he  had  practised  himself 
he  wished  to  be  imitated  by  his  progeny. 

It  i«  well  known  that  Uie  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  consent 
to  the  dissolution  of  Henry 'a  marriage  with  Catherine,  and 
to  ratify  his  union  with  Ann  Holeyn,  had  6nally  produced, 
by  successive  aggiavations  of  hostility,  an  open  rupture  be* 
tween  that  monarch  and  the  holy  tee.  More,  whose  early 
impressions  remained  unaltered,*and  who  did  not  of  course 
approve  the  measures  of  Henry,  had  determined  to  take  nu 
p4rt  in  tlie  disputes.  Uut  as  his  high  station  of  chancellor 
would  have  prevented  him  from  remaining  a  silent  spectator 
of  tlie  great  events  which  were  Uiking  place  he  tendered 
the  resignaiion  of  his  office.  I'his  was  with  difHculty  accept- 
ed;.  and  More  again  retired  to  tbe  stat^  of  privacy  which  he 
had  originaily  quitted  with  regret.  13ut  as,  instead  of  having 
a«ived  any  sum  from  the  emoluments  of  li^is  office,  hislibera- 
llty  had  rather  impaired  his  private  fortune,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  customary  es^ubli^h* 
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menl.  WKat  gare  bim  naqsl  uneasineis  was  the  neeewky  of 
dismissing  to  their  own  homes  his  daughters  and  their  faibtlief> 
who  had  hitheribbeen  supported  under  his  roof,  and  itf  ^  se- 
parating himself  from  that  society  in  which  the  chief  happi- 
De^s  of  his  life  had  hitherto  consisted;  Nor  did  his  family 
bear  the  loss  of  wealth  and  splendour  with  that  ei|tianimi4y 
which  might  have  alleviated  every  cause  of  regret.  His  wtfe^ 
who  was  not  more  distineuished  for  heir  humfility  than  her 
patiencejoudly  reproached  him  with  the  unaccountable  whim 
of  quitting  a  station  of  such  honour  and  profit  for  poyeriy 
and  insignificance.*  But  More  preserved  on  this  as  well  as 
on  more  trying  occasions  the  cheerfulness  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  resignation  of  a  christian.  Henry  made  several 
efibris  to  induce  More  to  acquiesce  in  his  views  and  to  ap* 
prove  his  recent  innovations;  but  nothing;  could  persiiad^ 
liim  to  express  what  he  did  not  feel ;  nor  to  assent  with  his 
lips  to  What  he  condemned  in  his  heart.  Henry,  irritated 
by  wh^t  he  deemed  the  obstinacy  of  his  refusal/and  at  the 
same  time  instigated  by  the  resentment  of  his  queen^  delermi- 
ned  on  proceeding ,to  extremities  against  him.  He-was  sam- 
XBoned  before  the  council  at  Lambeth,  and  ordered  to  take 
the  oath  which  acknowledged  the  king's  ecdesiastical  supre* 
tnacv,  while  it  asserted  the  illegality  of  hi«  first  marriage  and 
the  legality  of  his  second.  Cranmer  the  primate  and  Cromr 
well,  secretary  of  state,  both  of  whom  highly  esteemed  and 
loved  him,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  overconie  his  scruplea 
but  More  refused  to  take  any  oath  which  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously approve.  Cranmer  would  gladly  havejiBodi- 
fied  the  oath  so  as  to  meet  his  objections;  but  Henry  resolr- 
ed  that  More  should  either  yield  or  perish;  and  he  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  Tower,  The  iast  scene  of  his 
life  was  one  grand  display  of  respTendent  virtue  and  unafiected 
heroism*  His  characteristic  pleasantry  never  forsook  him 
to  the  last.  When  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had 
formerly  received  some  obligations  from  his  prisoner,  apolo^ 
gVzed  for  the  wretched  accommodations  whirl)  the  displeasiire 
of  the  Icrng  obliged  him  to  bestow;  '  Mr.  Lieutenant/  sak) 
he, '  whenever  1  find  fault  with  the.enteriainment  yoa  pro- 
vide for  me,  do  yoti  turn  me  out  of  doors.'  His  beloved 
daughter  Margaret,  whose  education  bad  amply  repaid  his 
fondest  cares,  and  %ho  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
virtues  and  his  genius,  obtained  -at  last  by  anxious  importu* 
t)ity,  permission  to  Yisri  him  in  bis  confiuenieiit.  That 
interview  was  in  the  highest  degree  afieciiog.  Tbay  spent 
some  time  in  devotion;  a  practice  wbieb  tbey  had  not  for* 
gotten  in  happier  days.  More,  ceasing  ie  remember  his  owi^ 
iuBerings^  made  ust  of  every  argument  to  sooth  hi*  ^go* 
A  »  S  .         ^ 
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Dizing  child.  While  they  were  conversing,  two  pn^te* 
condemned  for  the  same  onence  for  which  More  was  doomed 
to  saffer,  passed  by  (o  the  place  of  execution.  His  daug^hter 
could  not  dissemble  her  grief;  More  said  that  they  were  now 
freed  from  the  anxieties  of  life  and  were  going  to  the  fruiiioQ 
of  that  felicity  which  their  constancy  hud  deserved.  After 
.having  been  ittiprisoned  ia  the  Tower  upvi^ards  of  a  vear,  he 
was  in  1585  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason;  declared 
guilty  without  a  particle  of  proof,  and  condemned  to  perish 
DO  the  scaffold.  On  his  return  from  Westminster  Hall  to 
Ibe  Tower^  his  favourite  daughter  Margaret,  wishing  to  have 
It  last  interview  with  her  beloved  father,  had  stationed  her* 
self  at -the  Tower  wharf  where  he  was  to  pass.  When  be 
apf>eared  in  sight  with  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  condemnationj 
borne  before  him,  she  rushed  in  an  agony  of  grief  through 
the  crowd  and  the  guards  who  surrounded  him,  and  clung 
lound  his  ntck  in  all  the  ardour  of  affection  and  all  the  an- 
uish  of  despair.  '  My  father,*  said  she,  *  oh  !  my  father.' 
'be  spectators  gazed  in  silence  on  this  affecting  scene ;  even 
the  guard  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  while  they  gelitly 
drew  her  from  the  spot.  On  the  scaffold  More  preserved 
his  .qsual  cheerfulness :  and  proved  that  there  is  something 
in  a  steadjr  adherence  to  rectitude  which  can  prevent  any 
external  circumstance  from  altering  the  serene  complacency 
•of  the  soul.^  '  Having  spent  a  short  time  in  -devotion  he 
look  the  napkin,  with  which  his  eyes  were  to  be  bonnd, 
and  calmlv  performed  that  office  for  himself ;  then,  laving  his 
bead  on  the  block,  he  bade  the  executioner  stay  till  he  re- 
moved bis  beard ;  for  it,  said  he,  has  committed  no  treason/ 

The  detailed  account  which  we  have  given  of  Sir  Tbo^ 
mas  Mbre,  will  oblige  us  to  be  rather  more  brief  in  our 
notice  of  the  remaining  lives.  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
was  l)orn  at  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire  in  \5tO.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  be  was  removed  to  St.  John's  colleee  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
4he  culture  of  his  min4«_.Jn  1541,  he  went  to  study  the  law 
at  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  did  not  display  less  industry  than 
he  had  evinced  at  the  university  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  butthat 
he  would  have  rapidly  risen  to  eminence  in  bis  profession, 
if  pne  of  those  fortuitous  occurrences,  which  often  reverse 
(he  most  deliberate  plans  of  individuals,had  not  given  a  new 
turn  to  his  views  and  different  incitements  to  his  ambition. 
Hi^nry  VIU.  having  accidentally  heard  of  the  ability  which 
Cecil  had  displayed  in  a  dispute  with  two  Irish  pneits 
raioecjUng  tlie  supremacy  of  the  king,  sent  for  him  to  court, 
^ildMno  situation  happened  to  be  v<icant,  appointed  him  to 
the  reversion  of  ibe  custos  breviumrin  the  common  i>leas,«-<f 
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lo  1540^  be  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cheke.    Tbis 
alliance  increased  his  influence^  and  accelt raled  his  proincK 
lioa;  for  Sir  John  iDirodpced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl 
of  Heriford^  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset.     On  the  accessioH 
of  Edward  V.  to  the  throne  in  1547,  Cecil  was  made  master 
of  the  requests  and  afterwards  secretary  of  state.     On   the 
fall  of  Somerset,  he  was  detained  three  months  in  theTowef 
Ivbeo  be  was  restored  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to 
his  former  siluation. — While  the  court  of  England  teemed 
wiih  eabals,  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  other  mi* 
niaters,  Cecil  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  th^  faith* 
fnt  discharge  of  his  official  duties.     To  this  circumstanca 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed   the    security  which   he  enjoy* 
ed  in  the  most  critical  times.    The  temperament  of -G^* 
cil  seems  rather  to    have    been  one  of  frigid    prodeoco 
than  of  ardent  sensibility.      On   the    death  of    BdwaM^ 
be  was  too  provident  lo  support  the  title  of  the  lady  Jane, 
aod  retired  from  court ;  and  though   a  friend  to  the  refer* 
mation,  he  joined  the  party  of  Mary,  who  was  known  to  bt 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  recent  innovations.     During  the 
whole  reign  of  that  bigoted  woman,  Cecil,  though  be  never 
disguised   his  attachment  to  the  protestant  cause,  seems  lo 
iMtve  excited  the  respect  of  his  enemies  without  losing  tbe 
cioofidenoe  of  bis  frieads.     Beholding  the  decl'ming  health 
of  Mary,  he  zealously  attached  himself  to  Elizabeth,  and 
flsalorely  reflected  on  that  plan  of  civil  and  ecelesiastieal 
policy*  which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  adopt  on  her  ele« 
vatien  to  the  tbrone.    Elizabeth  no  sooner  grasped  the  scep-i 
tre  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  than  she  rewarded  the  mtlen^ 
lions  of  Cecil  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  and-io^ 
deed  he  must  be  regarded  as  her  principal  minister  and  most 
confidential  adviser  dnriog  ttie  whole  of  her  reign.  His  first 
endeavour  was  to  induce  her  to  restore  the  protestant  wor* 
•bip  and  to  prosecute  the   great  work  of  the  reformatiod 
which  her  father  had  begun,   and  which  her  brother  waa 
prevented  from  completing  by   his  untimely  death«     But 
£liaubeth,who,thongh  professedly  a  protestant, was  from  ear« 
ly  prepossession  attached  to  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the 
KoNmish  rites,  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  recede  eves 
to  that. small  distance  from  the  pale  of  the  Romish  coaBiBB* 
nion  which  had   been  approved  in  the  commencement  of 
Edward  the  sixth's  reign.    Had  Edward  lived,  there  h  litlle 
doubt  that  the  reformation  would  have  been  carried  by  wary 
and  prudential  steps  to  much  ereater  lengths;  for  even-  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  the  service  books,  published  by  asi* 
thority,  the  framers  observed,  that  thty  had  gone  mifarmt  . 
thy  could,  in  reforming^hc  church,  conndcring  the  times  they 
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tivedin,  nud  ho»sd  THAt  thet  who  camb  after  THEii 
WOULD,  AS  THEY  MM3HT,  i>o  morb/  But  ElizabetD 
insU^ad  of  doing  more,  was 'rather  anitious  to  undo  ^ri  of 
what  her  Jbh>ther  had  doriej  and  the  diurcb  of  England; 

?f  which  aotne  of  the  originat  atithors  in  the  time  of  EdwaM 
I.  acknowledged  the  reformlttion  16  be  incomplete,  and. 
hoped  that  it  wuuldbe  advanced  by  further  improveinenti^ 
remaios  to  this  day,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  clergy  atid  the  go^ 
verodienl^  and  to  the  great  hindrance  of  true  religion,  in  bU 
nCiost  precisely  the  same  imperfect  state  in  which'  itwasleft 
in  the  reigD  of  Elizabeth.  Had  the  true  protestant  spirit; 
which  produced  the  reformation,  pervaded  the  English  hier« 
archy  ia  th^  succeeding  reigns^  we'  should  ^t  tbi^  mpmei>t 
have  been  in  possession'  of  a  truly  scriptural  liturgy,  foimded 
onsucb  a  bMts  of  universal  chitrity  as  mtisthave'ejftingnish* 
€d  the  pre'lent  fladie  of  sectarian  aniinosity.  ^  Tbe  views  of 
fUE4beth  were  far  frbm  ^oiticiding  with'those  of  Ce<stt>  in 
tbefextetit  Of  the  projected  reformation/  The  *  cool  Md 
temperate  mind'  of*  Cecil,  could  f>fobably  discern  the  futility 
of  those  invidious  distinctions,  which  make  a  line  of  separa^ 
taUott  between  the  different  denominations  of  christians  i 
but  the  queen  was  a  stranger  to  thie  enlarged  and  enlighten^ 
ed  to^rance  of  her  minister.  Elizabeth  who  was  addicted 
lo  the  forms  of  tlie  old  superstition,  was  more  inclined  to 
ihew  indulgence  to  the  papists  than  to  the  non^cooforinin^ 
|>roteataots.  Ttie  beveritiea .  wl^ich  sbe  exercised  towarda 
this  class  of  her  subjects,  were  in  vain  opposed  by  the  intrea* 
ties  of  Cecil ;  who  seems  to  have  exerted  noore  than  his  or* 
dinary  energy  in  his  endeavours  to  repress  the  in<]ui«ttqrial 
lycannyof  the  bishops,  wbicb  was  evidently  favoured  by  tbo 
known  iQclinalions^  if  not  the  express  instructioos,  of  tb^ 
queen*        '• 

^  The  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  Cecil  were  very  evident  in- 
bis  oivil  adminislratidn.  No  minister  was  more  attached  to 
ecoopmy  al  home  and  to  peace  abroad.  He  was  used  to  say 
UhdtheMver  cared  to  see  the  treasury  swell  like  a  disordered 
spleen  when  the  other  parts  of  the  constitution  werd  in  a 
consumption:'  Irr  the  present'  age  the  greM  reservoir  of  the 
treastiry  has  been  filled  by  emptying  the  poeketr  of  the  peo^ 
ble;  aod  tbat  ptethory  of  Knan<^e,  of  whkh  '  Mr.  Pitt  made 
bis.boatst,  was  produced  by  the  emaciation  of  ^irtiie  aad  of 
industry.  Cecil  coiiiiideried  war  as  the  great  destroyer  of  the 
happiness  and  the  wealth  of  nations ;  and  these*  ma)iins8- 
which  are  equally  humaiie  and  just  were  cdntinually  falling 
frou)  his  lips  '  that  Urar  is  soon  kindled  ;  btti  peace  very 
hardly  piocttred^  that  war  is  the  corse^and  peace  the  blessiiiff 
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#*Oaa  upon  a  nation ;  and  ihrt  a  iwiion  g*kl«  «ore  bj  one 
>eftrti  peace  than  by  ten  years  wa^r.'  Happy  waddjthjwbfea 
T4r  this  court  try  it*  oof  mimrtcfB  duriftg  thr  4«st  baotfced 
years  had  been  governed  by  these  prmcipteswpolicy,ia 
Which  ihe  greatest  interest  of  states  is  identified  with  the 
highest  considerations  of  moralrty.  , 

In  138yCacil  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his.wife,  to  whom 
ht  ha4*^tf  t^der^y  aitacftted  for  three  and  forty  years  i— 
thiaev«i«,#»iiehhe  never^atedtoretnembir  withrcgret^cast 
« leteiid  tifdejection  over  the  reaiamder  of  his  days.  He  sor^ 
ViVed^Ws  cirfawiiy  nWie  y^rn,  and  died  in  IdgS,  in  the  7^th 
yeai-of  his  flgfe,  after  hating  been  prime  minister  otfiogiaaa 
durin*  »the  fcmg  period  of  forty  years.    Cecil  possessed  alJ  ibe 

goblifi^ftfttidnsofacohsomraatepolitieiao.   His  application  to 
iisiuess  was  constant  and  intense.  '  No  temporary  gratiftca^ 
-tion^Md  no  Mtoloas  porsirits  were  siiffered  <•  iutdrrnpt  lUe 
c|[>«litt^ty:  ^  his  atttniuK}  to*  fci*  official  dultee.    'Tteia  h# 
w*i  enabted'toMTferiatbh  Uie  great  weight'  olAnsines^  which 
(e\ti6  his  *Arei  with^ot  harry  or'  cooftwioB.    it  was  bia 
maxim, '  iWit  the  siWHte^t  \vay  to  do  many  things  was  to  do 
only  one  thing  fet  owfce/    Hence  *ris  dtHgence  wa*  not  exeti-r 
ed  by  fits^^abd  intepval#,  hot  in  regnJar«ueceasion.  *iid.in  «nj 
broken  MnliitiQity.    He  finished  whatever  hennderlook,  and 
nev^r  committed  the  latal  error  of  running  in  arrcarswitb  b«- 
wness  efipd  wkh   lime.    '  An  eye-witness  assiires  us  thaty 
doritig  a  period  of  twentiF-fottr  ycurs,  he  never  saw  himidlw 
ibi»  half  on  howr  togwher.'  N^xt  to  bis  dihgenee;  Mr.  Mac- 
Aianaid   celebraied  bis  ^eserVe,    wbkk  did    not    oonsist 
in  <  a  vieioa»  disaim«Hitton>  but  in  a  resolute conaisU&cy.  la 
not  disctosingw^t  the  interest  of  the  state  rendered  it  prb* 
deot  to  oonceaU     Moderation  and  seifMrcwumaqdseem  t0 
have  been  so  agreeable  to  his  pbysical  tenifiicrament*  tba% 
they  ought-  perhaps  .  tor*  be   atmibered  mtbep>  among  th# 
giftaof  natnrethan  the  acquisitions  of  babk.    Tbe  restraint 
'wbfdi  becouid  impose  on  wJtat  in  most  men  become  tlie 
moat  nngovemable  paseionSi  the  facility  with' which  beeon«-' 
quered  ms resentments,  combined  witbthe'appareat  coldness 
which  be  evinced  in  his  friendahipS)  probabfy  gave  rise  to 
the  observation  that'  he  was  a  better  enemy ahan  a  friend/ 
Ceeit  possessed  sagacity  to  discern  merit,  and  skill  as  weU  as 
virtiie,  in  placing  it  in  stintttioa^  in  whichit  mightbem0st 
useAil  to  hie  country.     By  bis  attention  to  fill  the  offices  of 
the  stale  with  able  meny  the    %  '        • 

<  Treasurtr/  says  Mr.  Macdiarmid^  f  Hattirally  incnrrftd  much 
obloqnyfromiilKJsearbote  bis  p«aetf  atioa  cauaed  brm  to  neglect,  and' 
tl^^.bc^ditary  «Q[blesiAjpariiwiUiv  lybo  seeing  to.think  thatofficea 
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which  they  toiiM  not  exH^U,  at  well  is  honoars  hM^  they  <I^ 
not  earned^  should  be  entailed  on  themielves,  expressed  bighdi^* 
pleasure  at  seeing  a  preference  so  frequently  given  to  upst^^rt  con^ 
moners*  But  the  extraordinary  aisemhliqgi&r  of  able  men*  ^which 
eomppsed  Elisabeth's  government,  reflect  equal  lustre  on  hi^r  owQ 
good  sense^and  the  sagacity  of  her  adviser.' 

The  judgment  t>f  Cecil  was  not  apt  to.  receive  my  biaafrooi 
liis  affectiotis.  At  a  period  wbeo  laiafikiod  paid  an  uiMreasQiir  * 
able  deference  to  the  artificial  superiority  of  rauki  it  redouiMU 
highly  to  his  honour  thai,  in  the  diatributioo  fii'jusitic;)?,  be 
paid  no  regard  to  persons,  and  that  the  poor  man  bad  bis 
suit  as  patiently  heard  and  as  speedily  determined  as  tbe  rich. 
In  his  private  expeoces,  Cecil  seems  to  have  ob^^C'^ftd  tjsm 
due  and  happy  medium  between  avarice  and  fHrodigality« 
His  establishment  was  proportioned  to  bia  income,  aod  bis 
hospitality  was  allied  more  to  munifieeqce  >tb^  p^rsimoofn 
But  nill  his  private  ta^ira  wiNre  mapaged  JttiitbtHi'fPUQb  4i9r 
cretion  that  his  expendiHire  never  ex€<ee4«edbiaipminfwA^ 
he  left  an  ample  fortune  to  hia  deseendlanU.  Ceci^.Bllowt 
ed  himself  but  few  intervals  of  r^^ore^tion.  '  Xbe  *  psincipal 
scene  of  his  amusementsr  was  bis  favourite  seat  at  Tbeohalda 
near  Londoft^-  where  he  was  often  seea  riding  liP' and  d^wo 
the  walks  on  his  little  mule/  aUeodiog  to  tbe  improoreaaents 
whioh  he  had  fdaoaedv  '  or  overlooking  thoa#.  whaemnsed 
themaelves.by  shooting  with  arrows,  or  planting  at  bMiU /> 
hut  without  parttcipating  in  U)esieorMi>y  oUoar  diversions* 
The  wieakoess  of  bis  consiiittUon  would  bawe  iooapeciiA^ 
hint  for  rural  sports,  even  had  they  been  agreeable  to  hia 
lAsle;  bat  his  mind,  wholly  intent  on  iinp^rtaot  oMcnmsv 
wanted  not  tbe  diversified  interesU  of  Utile  objeaM^to^relieve 
the  langiiof  of<«:MsteBce.:~his  conversation  jS(  said  tio  hava 
been .  remarkabis  fbrits^  spcighUiness;  of  whicb  tbe  *e0ecb 
must  have  b^en.|hei(^HeofiKl  by  qontrast  with  line  generi^ 
gravity  of  his  demeanor.  ^His  temperance  was  as  exeaottla^r 
ry  at  his  other  qualities;  be  ate sparingly^and  never  drank  to 
exeefis  in  an.. age  whioh.  fixed  no  stigma  on  ebriety.  Hia 
pbarilies  were  diffusive,  and  tbe  efficacy  wea-im^reaaed  by  the ' 
judicious  mode  'of  tbediatribuiion.  He  sernpulonsly  observm 
pi  the  leligious  foicms  of  the  establtsbment,  bnthis  pieiy 
tfppears  to  have  been  BometbiQ^moce  than  a  ritual  offering/ 
b£the  lips.  It  Was  his^aoleee.aiid  his  stay  $  And,  in  shesti 
England  has  altogether  had  few  niinisiter^^wbo  hare  been  a( 
once  more  upright  and  more  wise. 

f'  In  M'tiiii^  the  lifeead-delirtealing  tbe  eharaoier  of  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earlof  Sts»ibrd,Mf.  Macdiarmid  had  adifiiooU 
aoddehoate task<toperferm^}lQ|tfew  penons  bafe«  b^eo  ^Aoff 
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nif fepre«tfiit0d  by  iheexflggerateid  praUe  of  iheif  friends,  ot 
the  vnqualified  abuse  of  their  enemies.  The  trtrlh  appears  to 
be  between  these  opposite  statements,  and  we  think,  that  the 
tinthor  has  executed  this  part  of  his  perfbrmance  wjth  a  de- 
grecf  of  impartiality,  which  reflects  honour  on  hit  intellect 
and  hi«  heart.  Thomas  Wentworth,  whose  ancestors  pes* 
•estedi  the  manor  of  Went  worth  in  Vorkshire,  before  the 
conquest;  was  bom  in  London,  at  the  house  of  his  maternal 
granrffatherin  Chancery  lane,  in  1d93«  After  pursuing  his 
studierfor  some  time  at  St.  John's  College,  in  (Cambridge, 
be|>assed  ov€fr  to  the  continent,  and  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  France-.  On  his  return  from  abroad  he  married  Ma'igaret 
Clifford,  eUest  d^ghter  of  the  Ettrt  of  Cumberland;  abd 
by  the  deatlh  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy,  and 
an  ample  fortune.  In  l6€I,  Wentworth  made  his  finst  ap« 
pearance  in  parliament.  Affairs  were  now  gradually  ap«' 
proadiing  that  crisis  which  they  reached  in  the  following 
fiPtgrt.'  Daring  the  fifetJf  James,  Wentworth  appears  to 
faavelafcentro  very  strenuous  nor  decided  part  against  the 
court ;  but,  in  the  frrst  parliament  of  Charles,  we  Bnd  him 
among  Che  most  distinguished  opposers  of  the  government. 
Hence  hfe  appears  to  have  been  selected,  among  six  of  the 
most  popular  leaders,  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  in  order  to 
pfeclod^  his  immediate  readmission  to  parliament.  Some 
overtures  had,rndeed,  previous  to  this,  been  made  to  Went- 
worth, by  theconrt ;  and,  thoogh  the  terms  of  reconciliation' 
barf  not  been*  adjusted,  ytt  Charles  d.>es  not  seem  to  have 
ranked  Wentworth  among  his  most  iniplacable  opponents  ; 
fbr,'an  reading  over  the  list  of  sheriffs,  though  the  ktng 

-  passed  the  crther  names  without  notice,  yet,  when  he  came 
to  that  of  Wentworth,  he  e<clafmcd,  •*  he  is  an  honest  gr»- 
tfkman,^  Before  the  period  of  his  office  bad  orpired,  new 
evertores  were  made  to  him  by  ~Buckin^^ham,  and  received^ 
with  evident  complacency.  But  the  fickleness  of  thfc  latter 
frustrated  the  growing  amity ;  and  Wentworth,  instead  of 
the  court  favour,  which  he  anticipated,  was  unexpectedly 
commanded  to  resign  his  office  of  cartas  rotuloram.  In  some 
letters,  which   Wentworth,  after  this,  wrote  to  his  friend 

.  Sir  Richard  Weston,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  we  have 
palpable  proof  of  the  great -mortification  which  this  event 
occasioned,  and  of  his  ardent  (We  will  not  call  it  patriotic) 
longing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  tite  court.  Velsoon  after 
this  we  frttd  him  leagued  with  the  most  violent  opposers  of 
Charlcb's  arbitrary  exactions  of  money  without  consent  of 
parliamelit.  Hi^  friends,  who  were  acquainted  with  hisob* 
scquious  professions  of  service  to  the  king,  were  not  a  little 
surprise  at  tbeapparent  inconsistency  of  his  conduct.'    But 
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Wentworth  was  a  ma?  who  uppeara  to  have  been  goiemed 
\>y  calculations  of  interest  and  ambition;  and  he^  p^ibapa, 
Ihought  that  the  total  aboUtion  of  parliamenU*  yikkch  would 
liave  been  the  ejfect  oi  aM  unlioiited  comvliance  with  the  des- 
potic mandates  of  the  kuigi  would  have  precjud^hkn. from 
making  the  most  of  the  ialent$  he  possessed.  yVb««  Ci^afleti 
bufflecin  his  tyrannical  projects  by  thcdek^r4^ipedjlesi$ta«ot 
of  the  people,  was  constrained  to  call  a  new  p arhameut^ 
Wentworth,  who  was  hberaled  from  con^nemei|t>  jilong 
with  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  resisted  tht  uMHMiftlUu* 
Ironal  extortions  of  the  crown,  was  re«elected  foe  ihe  (^OiH^tjr 
of  Yo^k.  This  patliai^ent  ^as  opened  wi^h  ttireais  fiiom 
the  king,  whif:h  were  iutepded  id  work  00  the  coi^ptaisance 
of  the  members;  but  which*,  fortunately,  l^.  Uie  opposite 
effect.  On  this  occasion  Wentworth  again  took  his  p4aett 
amoD^  the  patriots,  lie  prom^oted  the  petitiob  of  rig^t'i  an4 
advoqaled  th^  popular  cause,with  an  ahi4ityHnd  eJoquoQ^eii^ 
which  fujlurecunsisteticy  only  was  waDttng4o«;(cifcf  ]ihe.rcvti» 
re  nee  and  admiral  ijon  of  poster  ity,^ut  tbe  cofirt  no  poomer  mnde 
overtures,  which  were  adapted  at  once  .to  gr^ufv  hia  inlereti 
and' ambition,  ibaa  the  sturdy  demagogue  degDnejrmted  ioio 
a  pfiant  courtier;  audhe  who  had  asserted  4he  rights  of  the 
people  now  made  every  eflWt  to  extend  the  prerogative  of 
the  crowo.  The  pol/Meai  apostacy  of  Wentworth  wai^  par« 
chased  by  the  boon  of  a  peerage,  and  the  pre«idenoy  of  the 
council  of  Yoik,  m  hich  exercised  over  the  four  norlji«rii 
counties'the  pov^er^  oi  the  courts  of  comropurlaw,  Uie  cban* 
eery,  and  even  the  star-chamber*  tiy,  ihe  assa^iualion 
of  JBnckingham,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  Went- 
worth was  relieved  from  an  enemy  whom  reconciUaticui  had  • 
not  made  a  friend  ;  and  he  was  henceforth  without  a  rival  in 
the  fdvour  of  his  skovereign.  i\s  all  apostates  aie  anxious  ti» 
prove  the  sincerjty  of  iheir  conversion  by  the  violence  o£ 
theircondnct.a'nd,lheexce:>s6f  their  HeivilityjCharles  found  ia 
WeniMorih  a  ve/v  vigorous  abettor  of  his  arbitrary  view»« 
liHJeed,  some  of  nis  measures*  as  president  of  l^ie  council 
of  York,  which  removed  the  n or thefn  counties  entirely  from* 
ihe  protection  of  the  common  law,  were  a  tissue  of  injus- 
tice and  of  urutlty,  which  proves  how  much  the  possession 
of  uncontrouled  power  is  apt  to  pervert  the  uqderstanding 
and  viliaie  the  heart.  Cveutheson  ot  Lord  Faulconbeig 
w  as  imprisoned  tor  not  pulling  oil*  his  hat  at  a  public  meet- 
ing at  which  he  was  present,  For  some  disrespectful  men- 
tion of  the  council  ot  York,  and  other  circumstances  equaify 
trivial,  he  caused  Sir  JJavid  Foulis  to  pay  a  hue  of  eight 
thousand^  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure. 
Thf  next  step  ol  WeutwortU^s  promutioa  was  the  goverii? 
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puenit  of  Ireland;  where  the  )}rtncipal  object  of  his  admiais^ 
traiioii  was  to  render  the  authority  of  the  mouarch  absolute 
m  that  country  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  facilitating 
Ihe  Mfrae  project  in  this.  He  appears  to  have  been  great)/ 
elated  with  ihe  success  of  his  exertions  to  aggrandize  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  (n  his  dispatches  be  spoke 
bf  vexatious  embarrassments,  succeeded  by  an  ample  re-.  ' 
vernie ;  of  importunate  demands  succeeded  by  an  unlimited 
prerogative."  He  declared,  that  if  his  majesty  was  hereafter 
disappointed  ^  any  reasonable  desire  in  Ireland,  it  might 
justly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  deputy;  ^  for  now,  sai4 
lie,  iAe  king  is  as  absolute  heic  as  any  prince  in  the  v^hole 
world  can  m.*'  As  ^  reward  of -these  services  Wentworth 
jpelittoned  the  sovereign  for  an  earldom;  but  very  unexpect* 
^y  experienced  a  r^usah  His  majesty,  though  he  knew 
that  WentwOrtb  had  proceeded  too  far  in  the  career  of  apos- 
tacv  ever  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  party  whom  he 
bad  deserted,  seems  still  to  have  harboured  sotpe  jealousy  of 
his  former  patriotism,  and  be  was  determined  that  he  should 
render  stilKarther  benefit  to  the  crown  before  remuneration 
pot  a  stop  ta  expectance,  or  slackened  his  activity.  One 
of  Wentworth's  next  projects  for  gratifying  the  king,  was  to 
jieduce  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  conformity  in  religion ;  an4 
Isrchbisbop  Laud  in  his  favourite  phraseology  exhorted  him 
f  iogo  thorough  and  thorough  with  the  ptoos  work.'  But 
many  of  his  measures  for  the  internal  improvement  of  Ire- 
Hhd  discovered  great  wisdom,  tfnd  merit  no  common  praise. 
To  him  Ireland  i$  primarily  indel)ted  for  the  linen-manufac^ 
ture,  #hich  has  been  carried  to  so  much  perfection,  and 
attended  with  such  important  advantages  to  that  country^ 

^  When*  says  \|r.  Macdia/ntid,  •  Wcritworth  first  undertook  the 
covernraent  or  th.it  country,  he  learnt,'  from  his  inquiries  into  ihe 
State  of  the  isla/id»  ihat  ho  article  for  exportation  was  manufactured 
Ib^re,  uh)e»  a  small  qnantity  of  coarse  wootlen  yarn.  Unwilling, 
by  encouraging  this  branch,  to  interfere  with  the  staple  of  Cnglahd^ 
he  forraed  the  project  of  introducing  the  general  cultivation  of  flax, 
imd  turning  theatteniion  of  the  nati;res  to  the  manufacture  of  linen. 
At  his  owA  (xpence  he  imported  and  sowed  a  quantity  of  superior 
^ax«set*d;.  and,  the  crop  succeeding  to  his  expectations,  be,  next 
year,  expended  a  thousand  pouncU  ^r  the  same  purpose,  erected 
l»evcrul  looms,  procured  workmen  from  France  and  FlanderS)  and 
at  length  was  enabled  to  ship  for  Spain,  at  his  own  risque^  the. 
first  investment  of  h^nen  ever  exported  from  Ireland  ;  exulting  in  the 
iuccess  ef  this  favorite  scheme,  he  foretold  that  it  would  prove  tbe 
greatest  means  of  enrichment  which  Ireland  bad  ever  Enjoyed  ;  and 
kis  sagacity  ii  amply  atttgted  by  the  iudustry  and  wealth,  which  the 
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linen  manulacture  continues  to  diffuse  over  tbmt  portion  of  th^  em* 

pi  re/ 

But  though  this  measure  merits  everj  encomiofn,  another, 
irhicb  he  proposed  but  hap'pijy  did  not  effect^  calls  foruiH> 
qualified   condemoation.     We   allude  to  bis  plau  for  eata* 
blishtng  a  oionopoly  of  salt^  io  order  to  render  the  subject 
dependent  on  the  crown  for  that  necessary  article,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  passive  submisston  of  the  people.     Some  of 
Wentworlb's  measures  were  indeed  totally  devoid  either  of 
justice  or  humanity.      Among  these  we  may   reckon  the 
trial    of    Lord    Mountnorris,    whom    Wentworlh   caused 
to  becpndensded  by  a  court  martial  composed  of  his  own  crea- 
tures, for  no  other  offence  than  some  petulant  expressions  of 
di!<$atisr«c(ion>  which  he  had  inconsuleralely  uttered  against 
the  deputy.    The  barbarous  atrocity  of  this  act,  c«tt>^  the 
feeling  of  indignation  to  vibrate  in  the  bosom  of  every  persoa 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances ;  and  whatever 
harshness  may  seem  to  have  been  shewn  in  the  trial  of  Went- 
worlh, we  are  of  opinion  that,  if  his  guilt  had  been  confined 
only  to  this  single  act,  he  would  amply  have  merited  the 
fate  which  he  experienced.     He  who  shews  no  mercy  to 
o  heri)  cannot  reasonably  expect  any  mercy  in  bis^turn* 
'i  o  exalt  in  tlie  depression  even  of  an  en«my  evinces  a 
want  of  every  amiable  and  magnanimous  quality ;  but  the 
exullation  which  Wentworth  expressed^  when  Mountnorrit 
was  condemned,  was  moderated  neither  by  prudence  nor  by 
iiecency.    In  1636  Wentworth   returned   to  England  and 
was  eraciously  received  by  the  king;  who  nevertheless  re» 
fused  his  second  application  for  an  earldom.     Wentwortb 
was  sensibly  mortibed  by  this  repulse;  and  indeed  it  ranst 
be  owned  that  he  had  no  reason  to  applaud  the  grateful  re* 
miniscence  of  kings.    At  the  end  of  I636  he  repaired  once 
IDore  to  his  government  in  Ireland.    It  i^  curious  to  behold 
0iDbition  confessing  the  fiustration  of  its  hopes  and  the  va« 
nity  of  its  fondest  pursuits.     Even  while  exulting  in   the 
prosperous  situation  of  his  government  Wentwortb  adds, 
f  yet  Ic9nld  po9$ci%  myself  with  much  more  utiufaeiion  and 
rrpo9e  under  my  own  rooj^  than  all  the  preferment  an^  power 
fckich  the  favour  of  the  crowp  can  eomdnunicate*    But  with 
fatal   inconsistency  he  kept  continually  seeking  some   new 
accession  qf  those  distinctions  qf  wbicn  he  felt  the  precari- 
ous tenure   nnd   the  trivial  worth,     In    l639   Wentwortb 
visited  England  at  the  desire  of  Charles,  who  wanted   his 
assistance  and  ;\dvice  in  the  dangerous  ferment  which  por- 
te*ndt>d  an  a(»proaching insurrection.  In  January  1640  he  ob» 
(ained  {.his long-sought  object  of  an  earldom;  which  the  king 
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f ould  no  loi^ger  withhold :  and  which  Wentwortb  had  pur» 
chased  at  a  price  which  every  frieod  to  freedom  and  huma- 
nity will  think  too  dear.  In  ihe  November  of  the  same 
vear  he  was  impeached  of  higi)  treason ;  and  though  he 
had,  as  president  of  the  council  ot  York  and  a^  lord  4^puty 
of  Ireland,  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion for  which  he  deserved  exemplary  punishment^  yet  as  no 
fuilt,  amounting  to  high  treason,  could  be  proven  against 
im  except  by  indirect  implication,  which  in  such  (^tses 
ought  never  to  be  authorized,  the  sentence  by  which  he  ^t|f• 
/ered  must  be  reprobated  as  unjust.  The  injustice  of  the  sen* 
tence  is  what  long  served  to  efface  the  enormities  .of  his  ad* 
ministration  ;  and  to  make  him  an  object  of  tender  compas- 
sion, who  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Went- 
worth  ought  certainly  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  escape 
.with  impunity,  but  as  his  condemnation  was  illegal,  the  end 
of  his  punishment  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by  its 
inordinate  severity.  But  if  his  judges  violated  the  law  in 
i)is  condemnation,  the  kine  not  only  violated  the  law  of  the 
land  but  outraged  every  feeling  of  friendship,  and  every  claim 
of  gratitude  in  consenting  to  his  execution.  Strafford  de- 
fended himself  with  impressive  eloquence  and  died  with 
heroic  resolution.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  truth  of  one  of 
ihe  assertions  which  he  uttered  on  the  scaffold  that  he  loved 
parlianuutt ;  for  one  of  his  great  objects  had  been  to  enable 
the  king  to  carry  on  the  government  without  any  parlia- 
mentarjp-co-operation.  The  ruling  passion  of  Strafford  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ambition,  which,  if  he  had  proceeded 
consistently  in  that  channel  of  patriotism  with  which  he 
first  set  out,  would  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  brightest  and 
jfaost  revered  names  in  English  history.  But,  on  deserting  the 
popular  party,  his  ambition  which,  from  the  beginp(pg  fas 
wdsseen  in  nis  repeated  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  ill  will 
and  recover  the  favour  of  the  insolent  and  despicable  Buck- 
ingham) had  never  been  disinterested,  took  a  more  selfish 
tiirn  ;  and  he  seemed  prepared  to  go  any  lengths  to  ^rah^y 
the  tyrannical  propensities  of  the  king  in  order  to  advance 
bis  ovvn  dishonourable  ends.  The  servility  with  which  he  so 
often  supplicated  an  earldom,  shews  how  far  even  a  great 
mind  is  apt  t.o  be  dazzled  by  the  frivolous  distinctions  of 
artificial  superiority;  but  the  rancour  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted Lord  Mountnorris,  and  the  insolent  triumph  which  he 
displayed  over  a  fallen  foe,  are  a  reproach  on  his  courage 
and  humanity.  -  .  '     ^ 

The  life  of  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  is  written  with'  th^ 
same  candour  and  ability  as  the  rest.    Hyde  is  one  of  thos^ 
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cbaraictertf  which  we  contemplale  with  almost  nnmingled  sV- 
tisfactio0.  Throughout  hU  Irfe  We  heboid  an  ei^emplarv  adhe- 
feoee  towhat  he  deemed  the  princrple  of  rectitude;  whichin* 
Mead  of  being  altered  by  circumstances  was  the  tame  in  everj 
situation.  Though  there  was  no  vefy  superior  elevation  in 
bis  mind,  yet  bis  talents  were  such  as  command  resplecf. 
There  wasa  dignified  pride  both  in  his  manners  and  his  con* 
duct,  which  raised  him  above  mean  compliances  and  disho* 
nest  arts*  In  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  poverty 
which  he  experienced  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
lie  preserved  an  inflexible  integrity!  His  religious  and  his 
|>olttical  principles  remained  the  same  ;  though  there  were 
times  when  he  was  destitute  of  food»  clothing  and  fire;  and 
when  he  might  have  lessened  his  privations  by  only  tf 
feigned  submission  to  the  government  of  the  protector.  Th^ 

tious  serenity  and    the  philosophic  constancy,  which,  in  thft 
Qur  of  adversity^  he  practised  himself  and  recommended  16 
others^  merit  the.highest  commendation. 

•  Keep  yotir spirits/  says  he  to  secrelnry  Nicholas,  •  and  take  heed 
of  sinking  under  a  burden,  which  you  never  kneeled  to  take  up« 
Our  innocence  begets  our  cheerfulness,  and  that  again  wiU  be  a 
means  to  secure  the  other*  Whoever  grows  loo  weary  tind  impatient 
«jf  the  condition  he  is  in,  will  too  pariently  project  to  get  out  of  it) 
and  th^t  by  degrees,  will  shake  or  baffle,  or  delude  his  innocence. 
Yit  have  no  reason  to  blush  fur  the  poverty  uhich  is  not  brought 
upon  OS  by  our  own  faults.  As  lung  as  il  pleases  God  to  give  one 
keallh,  (which  I  thank  him,  I  have  in  a  good  measure,)  I  shall  think 
be  intends  that  I  shall  outlive  all  these  sufferings ;  and  when  be  sends 
sickness,  I  shall  (I  hope  with  the  same  submission)  believe  thai 
ht  hiteads  to  remove  me  from  greater  calamities/ 

There  is  one  instance  in  the  life  of  Hyde  in  which 
Ire  d0^  not  behold  that  scrupulous  observance  of  prin* 
tiple  which  he  evinced  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  Wo 
allude  to  the  countenance  which  he  afforded  to  the  attemptf 
of  Captain  Sikes  and  others  to  assassinate  the  protector. 
He  did  not  consider  that  no  end  can  justify  the  Use  of  immo« 
ral  means.  If  we  once^  in  any  degree,  permit  a  transgres* 
^on  of  this  rule,  there  are  no  atrocities,  however  cruel  or 
Unjust,  of  which  the  plea  of  utility  and  duty  n^ay  not  be  in* 
Voked  to  excuse  (he  perpetration.  From  the  excesses  which 
populai'  frenzy  oi*  democratic  zeal  had  committed,  during 
the  revolution  which  had  brought  Charles  the  first  to  the 
Scaffoldi  Hyde  was^afterihe  restoration, more  anxious  to  in* 
crease  the  power  of  the  crown  than  tbe  liberty  of  the  subject^ 
The  religious  prejudices  which  he  had  imbibed  in  hts  youth, 
and  which  bad' been  strengthened  by  hisiotimacy  with  Laud;- 
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tenclerfd  Iiim  unfavoarable  to  an  extensiTe  tolertft'iom     la^ 
deed,  in   this  respect  he  often  diicoverfd  a  bigoted  att2ich<< 
ment  even    to  ecclesiasiical  forms,  which,  in  a  uioral  vf«w^ 
are  muliers  of  indifference;  and  which^  in  a  political  riew^ 
ought  never  to  be  retained  when  they  are  productive  of  srru-  • 
pies  among  the  wealf ,  and  ot  animositj  among  the  vroient. 
An  act  of  uniformity  which  Hyde  procured  to  be  passed,  and 
which  compelled  all  the  elergy  toexpress,byanoath,noi  only 
their  unqualified  assent  to  the  the  doctrine  of  p/ii5tz^o6ri/iVlic^i 
t^ut  their  attachment  to  the  revived  ceremonies  of  the  ring» 
the  crosSjt  the  surplicci  and  the  altar^  is  a  reflection  on  the 
soundness  pf  his  judgtuent,  and  the  liberality  of  his  heart. 
^0  the  lasting  honour  of  the  clergy,  no  less  than  two  tt>our« 
fand  of  them  abandoned  their  benefices  rather  than  uke  an 
oath  which  they  abhorred.     Thus  Hyde,  perhaps  undesign* 
cdly,  became  a  persecutor.     But  in  what  errors  is  not  even 
an  honest  and  cultivated  mind  liable  to  be  ensnared,  which, 
in  the  speculations  of  theology,  loses  sight  bfcommon  sense} 
The  grave  morality,  and   the  sober  admonitions  of  Hyde, 
soon  became  offensive  to  the  licentious  and  unprincipled  so« 
vereign  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served.     VVith  the  de<« 
4:liqing  favour  of  the  monarch  he  saw  an  host  of  enemiei 
lirise,  who.  were  ea^er  to  precipitate    his  fall.     In  I6O7  he 
was  impeached  of  high  treason  ;  and  though  none  of  the  of- 
fences with  which  he  was  charged  amounted  to  that  crime^ 
jet  the  rage  of  party  ran  so  strong  against  him,that  he  thought 
ii  prudentio  withdraw  from  the  sk>rm,  and  retire  intoFrance* 
Here  he  passed  seven  years  in  exile;  and  endeavoured  to 
elude  the  painful  xecolleclions  and    tender  regrets  which' 

Cessed  upon  his  heart,  by  completing  his  History  of  the  Re«* 
llibn,  and  by  other  literary  occupations.  After  spending 
^omejiraeat  Nfontpeiier,  ^ie  ]el*t  the  south  of  France,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  ftouen,  where  he  in  vain  solicited  per- 
mission from  Charles  to  return  and  breath  hisJastin  his  na* 
live  lapd.  In  l674,and  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  hisage,he 
was  removed,  by  the  frieudly  hand  of  death  to  that  region, 
where  we  trust  that  he  will  have  00  occasion  to  lament  the 
ingratitude  of  kings. 

Art.  III. — lilustratiom  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Ancitnt 
Mannen:  with  Disser  tat  torn  on  the  Clowns  andJ'hoU  cf 
Shakspeart;  on  the  Coliection  of  Popular  Taht,  entitled 
Gesta  Romanorum;  and  on  the  Jiuglish  Morris  Dance^ 
Btf  Francis  Douce.  ^  Vols,  large Hvo.  Longmao«  1 807. 
THAT  illiberal  cry  has  now  ceased  which  was  excited  by 

the  pert  and  prejudiced  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
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and  echoed  by  so  many  wags  of  the  same  description  agaiaaC 
*  the  b)aek*Ietter  dogs  ; '  and  men  may  safely  indulge  them« 
selves  in  the  very  laudable  pleasure  oF  searching  into  the 
records  of  past  times  fer  the  purpose  of  knowing  bow  their 
ancestdrs  thought  and  acted,  without  the  danger  of  having 
their  noses  pulled  as  coxcombs,  or  finding  all  their  observa^ 
lions  answered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  they  were 
no  better  than  Bedlamites.  The  undeserved  popularity  of 
that  most  impudent  publication  secnred,  but  for  a  very  short 
time, the  laugh  on  the  side  of  folly  and  impertinence;  and  the 
world  is  now  so  well  convinced  of  the  obligations  it  lies  un- 
der to  that  spirit  of  enquiry  which  it  was  the  aim  of  its  writer 
to  turn  to  ridicule,  that  Mr.  Douce  might  have  entered  the 
field  in  perfect  safety  without  the  short  and  sensible  mani* 
festo  contained  in  his  preface. 

If,  howevttr,  there  do  remain  any  malcontents,  howeve^ 
few  the  number,  of  the  pursuing  tribe,  their  objections  will 
tiever  be  more  satisfactorily  answered  than  in  Mr.  D.'a  own 
words. 

•  With  respect  to  what  is  often  absurdly  denominated  hlack4tUtr 
learning,  the  taste  which  prevails  in  the  present  times  for  this  sort 
of  readini^,  whert'ver  true  scholarship  and  a  laudable  curiosity  are 
found  united,  wiii  afford  the  best  reply  to  the  hyper-criticisms  and 
impotent  sarcasms  of  those,  who,  having  from  indoience  or  igno* 
ranee  neglected  (o  cultivate  so  rich  a  field  of  knowledge,  exert 
the  whole  of  their  endeavours  to  depreciate  its  value.  Are  the 
earlier  labours  of  our  countrymen,  and  especially  the  cepio us  stores 
of  information  that  enriched  the  long  and  flourishing  reign  of  Eli* 
tabeth,  to  be  rejected  because  they  are  i^ecorded  in  a  particular 
typography  ? 

•  Others  again  have  complained  of  the  redundancy  of  the  com* 
mentators,  and  of  an  affected  display  of  learning  to  explain  terms 
and  illustrate  matters  of  obvious  and  easy  comprehension.  This 
may  sometimes  have  been  the  case;  but  it  were  easier  to  show 
that  too  little,  and  not  too  much,  has  been  attempted  on  many  of 
these  occasions.  An  eminent  critic  has  declared  *that  if  every 
line  of  Shakspeare*s  plays  were  accompanied  with  a  commetit,  every 
intelligent  reader  would  be  indebted  to  the  industry  of  htm  who 
produced  it. '  Shakspeare  indeed  is  not  more  obscure  than  eon* 
temporary  writers ;  but  he  is  certainly  much  better  worth  illus- 
trating. The  above  objectors,  affectedly  zealous  to  detect  the  er- 
rors of  other  men,  but  more  frequently  betraying  their  own  self- 
sufficiency  and  over-weening  importance,  seem  to  forget  that  com- 
ments  and  illustrations  are  designed  for   the  more  ignorant  class  oC 

.readers,  who  are  always  the  most  numerous ;  and  that  very  few 
possess  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  being  wise  of  learned.*  Pref» 

p.  Xf  • 
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Perhaps' we  may  not^ltogelher  agree  in  the  latter  pafi  of 
these  ODserT-dlions,  thinking  that  most  of  the  commeQts 
which  have  been  written  onShakspenre  are,  upon  the  whole, 
less  calt!ii)ated  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  un» 
learned  (who  will,  inonr  opinion,  be  httle  the  better  fortheni^ 
than  for  ihe  information,  amusement,  and  rational  giatifica- 
tion  of  more  cultivated  minds ;  for  no  curiosity  can  be  mora 
honest,  and  no  satisfaction  more  consistent  with  gopd  sense, 
.  than  that  which  leads  to,  and  is  derived  from,  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  in  former  a^es ;  and  by'  no  means  caa 
that  knowledge  be  so  satisfactorily  attained  as.  by  the  inves-* 
tigation  of  those  minute  points  of  character  and  manners 
which  form  the  most  worthy  objects  of  investigation  to 
IShakspeare'a  commentators.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  indeed,  it  seems  to  matter  lillle  whether  Shakspeare 
ht  made  the  grotind-work  of  our  Iab9urs  or  not.  But  there 
is  this  double  and  reciprocal  advantage  arising  from  it,  that 
our  love  for  the  author  encourages  and  animates  our  pur* 
suit,  and  that  the  result  of  that  pursuit  must  necessarily  en« 
crease  our  love  for  the  author,  by  eocreasing  our  familiarity 
with  those  objects  with  which  he  himself  was  most  familiar. 

Nor  can  the  enormous  mass,  iuto  which  our  Uter  commen** 
tators  have  swollen  the  subject  of  their  illustrations,  be 
made  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  against  the  proceed* 
ing.  There  are  editions  enough,  through  which  Shakspeare 
has  passed,  of  all  shapes  and  s^^es;  the  fastidious  despiser  of 
commentarieB  may  purchase  him  without  a  single  note  ;  and 
he,  whose  sole  ambition  it  is  to  understand  the  general 
roeaningof  his  favourite  poet,  may  attain  his  end  tolerably 
well  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  least  voluminous 
of  his  critical  editions.  If  every  man,  however  slender  his 
purse,  or  however  sovereign  his  contempt  for  the  black-UtleXf 
were  compelled  either  to  remain  withoyt  a  Shakspeare  or 
to  purchase  the  last  and  most  approved  edition,  then  th^re 
might  be  some  legitimate  ground  for  remonstrating  agaias^ 
so  oppressive  an  increase  ot  commentary. 

Mr.  Douce  is  well  known  to  the  world  by  the  very  valusv 
ble  incident&i  contributions  which  he  has  already  made  ti| 
the  elucidation  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  would  be  superfliumf 
in  OS  to  congratulate  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  Stevens's  and  Malone's  editions  on  the  fiicees^ion 
of  this  gentleman  to  the  list  of  avowed  and  regular  couii' 
mentators.  The  form  under  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
*  present  work  tsofiered  to  our  notice  is  that  of  an  appendix  to 
i^veos's  edition  of  17^3  in  fifteen  Svo.  Tolumes.  It  purr 
soes  the  jsame  order  with  respect  to  the  different  piay3;  and 
pany'of  the  notes  are  to  betaken  merely  as  continuations 
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tforoc  cpntaiued  in  that  publication,  while  other*  are  eiilirtly 
original,  and,  from  their  length  and  importance,  may  seeui. 
ip  deserve  the  appellation  rather  of  short  independent  essays. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  greatest  ser- 
vice which  the  present  and  future  oommenlalors  on  Shftk^ 
speirie  can  render  to  the  cause  of  literature,  is  in  illustrating 
the  itiauners  and  characters  bf  our    forefathers;  their  gene- 

.fal  superstitions  and  inodes  of  thinking  and  acting;  and  the 
derivation  of  singular  customs  or  expressiona  among  our-* 
pelves.     It  will  be  readily  believed   li\at  no  person   is   more 

\C|ipable  than  Mr.  Douce  of  undertaking  so  pleasant  an4 
proGtable  a  task,  and  executing  it  in  the  manner  best  calcu* 
lated  to  am.use  as  well  as  instruct  hM  readers. 
,  Mr.  Ritson  had  before  observed  timt  the  *  man  in  the  moon' 
is  no  other  than  the  identical  sabbatii-breakei  recorded  in 
JN umbers  xy.  3'2.  and  Mr.  D.  endeavours  to  connect  the  of* 
jfence  with  the  punishmerit.  Chaucer  tells  us,  that  this  poor 
sinner  not  only  gathered,  but  stole  the  slicks,  in  qUeslio.n, 
and  appears  to  think,  that  the  weight  of  the  guilty  bundle 
was  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  climbing  up  to  heaven 
any  higher  than  the  moop,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  im» 
prisoned,  . 

<  WhL  the  Italians/  says  Mr.  Douce,  ^  Cain  appears  to  have 
bten  theoffinder,  and  he  is  alhuled  to  in  a  very  exlraordijiary  man* 
ner  by  Dante  in  the  20th  canto  of  the  In/tinoy  where  the  Moon  i* 
described  by  the  periphrasis  Cqifia  c  le  spine.  The  Jcub  have  some 
talmudical  story  that  Jiicob  is  in  the  moon,  and  tbey  believe  that 
bis  face  is  visible.  The  natives  ol  (Jtylon,  instead  of  a  man,  have 
placed  a  hare  in  the  Moon/ 

Ahd  they  tell  a  curious  and  roatantic  fable  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  represent  the  moon  fey  k 
Hbbit  poondirg  rice  in  a  mortar.  Their  mythological  moon 
^Jut-ho  is  figured  l)y  a  beautitul  young  woman  with  n  double  sphere 
bthiiul  her  head,  and  a  rabbit  at  her  feet.  The  period  of  this 
animal's  gestation  is  thirty  days ;  may  it  not  therefore  typify  the 
moon's  revolution  round  the  earth  ?*  Vol.  i.  p.  I4f. 

-  This  fancy  of  an  animal  in  the  moon  is  a  very  turious 
pne^  and  from  being  so  general  we  should  rather  imagine 
that  it  has  arisen  in  all  nations  from  some  general  cause. 
The  spots  on  the  moon's  surface  may  easily  be  converted  by 
imagination  into  the  likeness  of  some  terrestrial  object, 
knost  especially  of  a  human  («ce;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all.pbiLosopbical  knowledge,  more  extravagant  superatitions 
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bave  ofieD  beeA  raised  on  equally  slight  and  whimsical  fpun- 
ftatibns. 

In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veroria,  Launce,  being  about  to 
put  his  brother  clown  to  an  examination  of  his  litcrafy 
qualifications,  uses  the  expression, '  St\int  Nicholas  he  thy 
speed.'  The  true  reason  why  tnis  saint  was  chosen  lo  be 
the  patron  of  scholars,  as  also  for  the  niaiiiier  in  which  he 
was  commonly  represented,  *  with  three  children  in  a  tub,' 
Mr.  Douce  gathers  from  a  MS.  life  of  the  suint  composed 
^  }u  French  verse  by  Master^  Wace,  chaplain  lo  Henry  the 
^ecoud^  who  relates  that  * 

*  Three  scholars  bthig  oi|  their  w,iy  to  sclool,  were  mnr(l"ere«l 
by  their  host  in  thfc  night  and  their  bodies  hidden.  Saint  Nicholas 
Was  informed  of  it  by  God  Almighty,  and,  according  to  his  plea- 
sure went  to  the  place.  He  demanded  the  scholars  of  the  ho5f, 
who  was  not  abl*;  to  conceal  them,  and  therefore  shewed  them  to 
him*  Saint  Nicholas  by  his  prayers  restored  the  sauls  to  their 
bodies.  Because  be  conferred  such  honour  on  scholars,  they  at 
this  day  celebrate  bit  festival/    p.  40* 

In  Twelfth  Night,  the  qAiestioD  '  dost  thou  live  by  thy  Xb^ 
bor  ?*  has  somewhat  strangely  led  the  former  commentators 
iuto  a  dissertation  on  an  eating-house  with  the  sign  of  a 
'tabor>  which,  says  one,  was  kept  by  Tarleton.  But  Mr.  D» 
-discovers  (hat  Tarjeton's  house  Was  known  by  '  the  sign  of 
the  Saba/  that  is,  ^  of  the  queen  of  Sbeba  ;*  and  that  this 
same  is  our  identicar  modern  sign  of  the  Bell  Savage.  After 
^o  many  derivations  of  that  singular  appelTation^  we  wer^ 
surprised  at  finding  a  new  one  started^  especialty  as  we  had 
contented  ourselves  with  the  very  plausible  story  of  a  lease 
of  the  inn  in  question  to  one  Isabella  Savage,  which  seemed 
to  explain  the  whole  mystery  in.tUe  most  satisfactory  manner* 
But  bear  good  Adam  Davie  his  romance  of  Alexander^  writ^ 
ten  in  the  fotirteentb  century^ 

•  In  tbeir  Londe  is  a  cit^ 
One  of  the  noblest  in  Christiani^  ; 
Yclepetb  Sabba  in  Ipingagf. 
Thence  came  Sibelif  Savage^ 
Of  all  the  world  the  fairest  queen, 
'  To  Jerusalem  Salomon  to  seen,'  Sec,  p.  $$. 

Sibeljf  Savage  1%,  in  fact^  Si  belle  Saucage  (says  Mr.  D.) 
and  this  extract  seems  to  us  almost  to  settle  the  question, 
especially  as  the  sign  is  common  on  the  continent,  where  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Savage 
^ul<i  haye  extended. 

Bb2 
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A  little  further  on,  (p,  107)  we  have  a  very  learned  And 
curious  note  on  the  ancient  custom  of  betrothing/  which, 
•moogour  forefathers,  waK  altended  with  ceremonies  almost 
equally  soleoin,  and  was  in  itself  considered  as  almost  equal- 
)y  bindings  with  the  actual  rite  of  inarriage.  |iideed  tq 
this  very  solemnity  and  seeming  importance  of  the  ordinance 
nay  be  ascribed  its  subsequent  disuse;  since  it  very  cora^ 
inonly  happened  that  the  lady,  relying  on  the.  sanctity  of 
the  engagement^  did  not  scruple  to  admit  her  ]over  to  aq 
SDticipation  of  all  the  matrimonial  rights  and  privileges  be- 
lore  tbe  celebration  of  a  legal   marringe,  which  occasioned] 

Eit  scandal  and,  at  last,  a  general  abandonment  of  the 
gerous  ceremony  Mr.  Douce  conjectures  (very  sei^si- 
we  thir^k)  that  the  desuetude  of  espousals  in  this  cout^« 
try  gave  ri^e  to  ^  our  action  at  law  for  damages  on  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage/ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  notes  on  '  Measure  for  Measpre/ 
Sir.  Douce  bus  added  to  the  novel  of  Cinthio,  hitjierto  held 
to  be  the  foundation  of  that  p\^y,  the  outline  of  sevennl 
other  similar  stories,  almost  any  of  which  seem  equally 
)ikely  to  have  furnished  Shakespeare  with   the  groundwork 

Jf  his  fable.  We  are,  however,  more  obliged  to  him  for 
is  'manly  vindication  of  our  poet  from  the  harsh  morality 
gf  Johnson,  and  the  censorious  cavflling  of  Mrs.  Lennox* 
ince  the  play  ends  happily,  there  seems  to  be  neither  dra- 
Ifiatic  nor  moral  justice  in  requiring  a  more  heavy  punish-' 
^ent  than  he  actually  suffers,  for  Angelo^s  intended,  but 
abortive,  guilt. 

The  notes '  on  certain  ?erms  osed  in  feoring,'  p.  MS,  and 
on  the  legal  privilege  of  *  begging  idiots,-  p.  240  contain 
k  great  deal  of  curious  and  recondite  information;  but  our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  much  quotation  or  analysi»w 

llie  character  of  Hecate  in  Macbeth  gives  occasion  to 
a  very  learned  diseertalion  on  some  superstitions  of  our  ao^ 
eestors  relative  to  the  existence  and  characters  of  fairies; 
^t  though  one  of  the  longest  notes  with  which  Mr.  D.  has 
favoured  us,  it  is  n  subject  which  ought  itot  to  be  confined 
to  thf  narrow  limits  of  a  commeniary.  We  hope  thereforfe 
"^  that  Mr.  J),  will  at  sbme  future  time  pursue  his  own  bint 
of  tracing,  in  a  separate  essay,  the  connection  between  the 
iairy  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  '  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Romans  '  Ko  man  is  btrtter  qualified  for  the 
|ask  than  the  gen tlemaniv I? o  suggests  it.  ^  ^ 

I  he  story  of  Aladine  the  rersiati,  cited  p.  544,  frodi 
•  Wmstauley'f  tfistoricul  Kariiies,'  is  not  an  mveolioiK  but 
founded  en  a  well  known  practice  of  the  J<sa$sins  in  Syrik 
pf  whicfa  the  reader  may  find  some  accoupt  iu  ihe  di^serta- 
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tions  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  M r.  Johnes^t  Join* 
^ille. 

Of  Master  Shallow's  elegant  adjuration,  '  bj  cock  and 
pie,'  we  have  an  ingenious  conjectural  derivation  in  the  ol4 
chivalrous  custum  of  swearing  on  a  peacock  or  pbeasaQt  Uof 
the  performance  of  some  considerahle  enterprise,  Whaa 
the  custom  itself  had  long  been  disused,  the  vestiges  rc» 
mained  in  the  peacock  pie ^  which  continued  to  be  a  fa* 
Tourite  and  Aono£/r/i6/c  dish  at  the  Ubies  of  great  persoof 
ages.  ^  The  gilded  beak  was  proudly  elevated  at>uve  thil ' 
crust,  and  the^plendid  tail  expanded.*  One  of  the  iateal 
instances  of  the  usage  referred  to,  may  be  found  in  Ste.  Pa^ 
laye(Mem.  de  Chevalerie)  who  detaiU  from  some  ancienjfc 
author  a  verv  singular  feast  given  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(Philip  the  Uood)  on  occasion  of  a  projected  expedition  ta 
the  floly  Land.  But  Mr.  D.  we  apprehend,  has  been  guiU 
•  ty  of  a  sligtit  inacc  uracy  in  stating  Uie  birds  to  h^iye  be^ 
roasted  ;  whereas  we  believe  it  was  the  more  usual  practice 
to  introduce  them  alive. 

The  description  given  (in  p:  499)  of  a  favoorite  danc$  ct. 
Shakspeare's  time  is  90  humorous^  that  we  cannot  fesiai  th« 
temptation  of  transcribing  it. 

•  Henry  5.  A.  3.  S.  5. 

They  bid  us  to  the  Engh'sb  dancing  schools 
V  And  teach  lavolta*  high,  and  i\vift  corautoes* 

'  The  lavolla,tii  ihe  name  implies,  Js  of  Italian  origin.  The  mail 
turns  the  woman  round  several  times,  and  then  assists  her  in  mek' 
ing  a  high  spring  or  cabriole.  This  dance  passed  from  Italy  intv 
4^rovence  and  the  rest  of  France,  and  thence  into  England.  Mont* 
Bodin,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  very  {savegt^ 
qu  :  stage?)  and  credulous  writer  on  dartoonology,  has  gravely  as- 
cribed its  importation  from  Italy  into  France,  to  Che  power  of 
witches.  The  naivelS  with  which  that  part  of  the  lavoUa  which  con* 
cerhs  the  management  of  the  lady  in  making,  the  VoUa  it  described 
«by  Thoinot  A r beau,  an  author  already  quoted,  is  extremely  well . 
wo|:th 'transcribing,  especially  as  the  book  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
*  Quand  vouldrez  (ourner,  luiss^s  libre  la  main  gauche  de  la  dtf* 
moiselle,  et  gett^s  votre  br^s  gauche  sUrsondosi  en  la  prentint  et 
serrartt  de  voire  mltin.gaucbe  par  le  faulx  du  corps  au  dessus  de  sa 
liauchc  droiie,  et  en  memo  imtant  getterez  votre  main  drmte  au 
ilessous  de  son  but>q,  pour  Ta^dera  saulter  quand  lapoussertf  de* 
vaut  vaus  avc^c  votrc  cnis^  gauche  :  elle  de  sa  part  mettrasa  main 
droite  sur  votre  dos,  ou  sttr  votre  collet,  et  mettra  sa  main  gauche 
sur  sa  cuisse  pour  tenir  ferme  sa  cotte  ou  sa  robbe  afin  que 
cueillant  le  ^eat,  elle  nc  montytre  sa  chemise  ou  sa  culsse  nue  t  CC' 
fait,  vous  fcrts  pjir  eosemblc  les  toqrs  de  la  voltc^  comme  cy  des- 
sus a  etc  dit:  e^a)T6s  avoir  toUrnoy^  par  tant  de  cudunces  .qu'il 
vuus  plainly   restituerez  la  damuiseilc  en  sa  plact^  cu  elle  seutira 
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(quclque  bonne  conlcnance  qu'elle  fnce)  son  cerveaues  branl^,  plaitf 
^e  vcrtiguc8  et  tournoycniens  cie  le^te,  et  Vous  n'en  aurez  pent 
etre  pus  moins  :  je  vous  Uisse  a  consilercr  si  cVst  chose  bien  ic^ 
ante  ^  line  je(lne  fille  de  faiie  «Ic  grands  pas  et  ouvertures  dc  jambes: 
et  si  f»nce(tc  voile  Thdnneur  et  la  sanic  y  »ont  pas  haa-irdcz  et  in* 
leressez.  '     p.  491. 

He  concludes  with  other  similar  dlrectioni  how  you  are 
to  proceed  '  si  vous  voulez  uae  autre  kHS  daoser  la  volte  2^ 
main  droite. ' 

The  following  orif^in  of  a  most  venerable  proverb  '  seldoni 
conaes  the  better'  (which  is  used  by  one  of  the  citizens  ia 
Richard  III.)  is  given  from  '  a  MS.collection  of  stories  com- 
piled about  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  thirc|.' 

'Quicfam  abbas  dcdit  monacbis  sais  tria  fercula.  Dixerunt  mo^ 
•  nacbi,  Iste  parum  dat  nobis.  Rogemus  Deum  ut  cilo  rooriatur* 
£t  sive  ex  hac  causa  sive  ex  alia  mortuus  est.  Substitutus  est  alius 
qui  eis  tamen  dedit  dua  fercula.  I  rati  monachi  conthstati  dixerunt,  - 
nanc  magis  est  oranduro,  quia  unum  ferculum  subtractum  est, 
J)feus  subtrahat  ci  viiam  suam.  Tandt-m  moriuus-esl.  Substituiuj 
est  tertius,  qui  duo  fercula  subtraxit.  Irati  monacbi  dixerunt, 
Iste  pessimus  est  inter  omnes,  quia  fame  nos  interficit.  Rogemus 
Deum  quod  cito  moriatur.  Dixit  unus  monachus,  Rogo  Deum  quod 
det  ei  vitam  longam,  et  manu  tencat  cum  nobis.  Alii  admirati  quae- 
rebant  quare  hoc  diccret ;  qui  ait,  ••  Vide  quod  primus  fuit  malus, 
secundiis  pejor,  iste  pessimus  ;  timeo  quod  cum  mortuus  fuerit  ^ 
alius  pejor  succedct,  qui  penitus  nos  fame  perimet.  Unde  solet  dici, 
ScUdc  corned  se  belcre,"     Vol.  ii,  p.  33. 

The  derivation  of*'  Cockney*'  from  tbe'^Jaod  of  Cokaigne," 
r*  \5\,  is  well-supported  and  probable. 

Many  incidental  observations  on  the  clowns  and  fools  are 
excellent^  not  to  speak  of  the  exprf^  dissertation  on  that  ca* 
|-ions  subject^  which  our  contracted  limits  will  only  admit  of 
our  barely  noticing.  But  the  anecdote  connected  with, 
that  most  natural  and  aflfecting  character^  the  fool  in  Lear, 
is  too  striking  to  be  neglected* 

*  The  kindness  which  Lear  manifests  towards  bis  fool,  and  the 
latter's  extreme  familiarity  with  his  master  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
p<4gnant  grief  and  affliction^  may  excite  surprise  in  those  wiie  are 
Dot  intimately  acquainted  with  the  simple  manners  of  our  fore-fa. 
thers.  An  almost  contemporary  writer  has  preserved  to  us  a  curi* 
ous  anecdote  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
the  attachment  and  address  of  his  fool.  An  ancient  Flemish  chro* 
Diclf  aiBong  the  royal  MSS.  in  the  Pritish  Musfunii  16;  F.  iii;  com* 
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iBfetices  with  the  exile  of  Salvard  lord  of  RoiAilloii  and  bis  fami^r 
ifrom  Burgundy.  In  passing  tbrougk  a  forest,  they  are  attacked  by 
a  cruel  giant,  who  kills  Salvard,  and  several  of  bis  people;  hi^  wi^ 
Etoergard  aod  a  ft- w  others  only  escaping.     This  scene  the  illumina« 

K-of  the  MS.  which  is  of  the  15th  century,  has  chosen  to  exhibit. 
,has  represented  Emergard  as  driven  awuy  in  a  covered  cart  or 
waggon  by  one  of  the  servants.  She  is  attended  by  a  female,  and 
in  front  of  the  cart  is  place^l  her  fool,  with  a  countenance  expressiv'^o 
^f  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  impending  danger.'     Page    I7p',  Vol.   ii. 

In  many  of  his  criticn:!  notes  and  conjectural  einendationf^ 
*%ir,  Dou^ce  discovers  taste  and  judgment,  which  entitle  him 
to  a  h'lQ^h  degree  of  praise.  In  the  speech  of  Prospered, 
(Teirtp.  A.  5.  S.  1.) 


you  demy. puppets,  that 


By  moon-shine  do  the  green^toUr  ringleCs  raake, 
.  Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ■ 

The  substitution  of  greemward  strikes  us  as  both  simple 
and  ingenious.  It  is  ajusi  canon  of  criticism  '  not  to  admit 
of  conjectural  emendation,  unless  it  be  to  substitute  amorf 
for  a  less  natural  turn  of  thought  or  expression  ;'  but  this  i» 
precisely  a  case  which  falls  within  the  reason  of  the  a(imi§^ 
fion. 

Nobody  can  doubt  the  truth  and  elegance  of  febe  cotreclioa 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Steevens  in  ibe  foll<Mvtng  passage  of  Henry 
IV.  (Act  S.  S.  l.> 


that  pretty  Welsh 


Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  infelling  heavcfii     .. 
I  am  too  perfect  in  ;  and  but  for  shame 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

,  ^  Accofdii^g.  to  Mr.  Steevens,  swelling  heavens  are  prominent  lips. 
Are,t|^y  not  ei/cs  swollen  with  fears  ?  Glendower  had  just  said  thift 
his  daligiiter  wept ;  and  Mortimer  tells  his  wife  that  he  would  answer 
the  melting  language  of  her  eyes,  if  it  were  not /or  shame/  (P.  43<. 

^'••;)      .        .  .  ;        . 

Id  Act  1.  Sc.  I.  of  rtie  same  play,  the  original  reads: 

I     No  more  the  thirsty  eft /r<in<ftf  of  this  soil' 

Shall  dawb  her  lips  with  her  own  children^  blood. 

This  reading  M alone  and  Ritsoo  maintain,  ^bot  do  hot' 
teem  very  clearly  nr  understand  its  meaning.  Mr.  Mason 
9Pggeiteo^  and  Mr.  Steeveos  adopted  an  alieratioa  (which  We 
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mre  really  surprised  that  Mr.  Douce  should  call  ittgenioai^ 
since  nothing  io  our  opitiioD  was  ever  more  extraragant  in 
the  way  of  conjecture^  except  Bentley's  Ucaleg9H)oi  entrance 
into  Erinnys,  But  Mr.  Douce  himself  proposes  a  reading, 
which  we  think  infinitely  preferaWe  to  either  of  the  forater^ 
and  strictly  conformable  to  the  general  language  of  the  an* 
thor,  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  "entrails. 

In  the  beautiful  simile  *'  al)  plumed  like  estridges,"  we  are 
told  that  the  word  estridge  signifies  a  goshawk,not  an  ostrich  ; 
atidr  however  loath  we  are  to  admit  an  interpretation  of  so 
much  less  beauty  than  that  whjch  we  have  been  used  to  fnncj 
in  the  passage^  still  Nfr.  Douce  has  made  out  his  assertion  in 
a  manner  too  convincing  for  our  inclination  to  resist  its  ad- 
mission. 

Dr.  Johnson^  ridiculous  interpretation  of  ^'  mar  capering 
in  a  lady's  chamber/'  and  bis  hasty  assertion  *^  that  the  an- 
cients did  not  place  courage  in  the  heart/'  are  very  properlj 
exposed  and  refuted. 

But  we  shall  never  end  our  criticism  if  we  indulge  enr 
inclination  any  farther  in  the  seleciion  of  observations  which 
have  pleased  us,  especially  as  we  have  some  remark?  of  a 
different  nature  to  pass  on  the  work  before  we  take  leave 
of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  occurs  to  qs  that  Mr.  D.  in  the  lu*- 
^our  ofa  oonimentator>  has  often  explained,  by  far-fetched 
allusions  and  all  the  mysteries  of  black-letter  lore^  passages 
which  require  no  explanation  whatever,  or  where  the  real 
meaning  lies  much  nearer  the  surface  than  be  chuses  to  fancy. 

What  need  was  there  to  resort  to  the  Roman  de  Merlin, 
theOrdonnances  de  Chevalerie,  and  Larke's  Booke  of  Wis- 
dome^  to  prove  the  devil "  an  enemy  to  mankind  }"  Vol.  u 

p.  99. 

Can  it  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Douce  that  the  word  ''keep" 
for  "  inhabit"  is  even  now  in  general  use  at  the  nniversi- 
lies,  or  that  the  Petty-cnry  is  still  the  well-known  appella* 
tionof  a  street  at  Cambridge  ?  p.  123,  &c. 

,  Why  should  not  the  brake  nw?an  the  brake  f  and  why 
sbonld  not  the  expresfdon  ^'  horned  moon"  allude  to  the 
tisual  emblematical  and  heralded  figure  of  the  moon  to 
which  it  is  so  commonly  applied  ?  p.  lyi,  8cc. 

Why  may  not  the  Venetians  be  called  signors'of  the  flood 
in  reference  to  the  signofj/  maintained  by  the  doge  over  the 
Adriatic  sea  i  Do  not  we  ourselves  aflect  the  signory  of  the 
^^od  ?  Are  not  our  m<^st  highly  valued  rights  manfime  rigkt$  1 
And  why  A\oihurgh€W9  of  the  sea?  p.  '1^. 
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If  I  could  &nd  «x«nip1ie 
^  O^lliousaiuk  ^luit  bad  «if9ck  anoiotcd  kiogt 
'  And yiiiurMcd  qfter^  Td  iiotdo  iu  Wiaier'sTdk^A.  1.  &  1. 

Why  mtis^  this  very  forcible^  but  very  simple  and  uoas- 
BumiDg^expressioQ  nrceisanVy  conceal  an  tiUusionl  p.  347* 

Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  Jove  batb  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it.    Tr.  (uid  Cr.  A,  1.  S.  1. 

Here,  on.  the  contrary,  there  ts  an  evident  allusion,  not 
*to  the  old  saying  that  a  knife  cuts  love ,  but  to  the  sym- 
]^athettc  cures  so-prevaknt  in  the  days  of  sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
and  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  story  of  Telephus's 
tpear,  p.'54.  Vol.ii. 

-  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  poetical)  and  nothing  moi» 
exai^y  in  the  true  spirU  of  Sbakspeare;  tfaaa  the  com- 
pariaoB  belween  the  tossing  of  a  ship  to  a  storm,  and  the 
**  boaadtng"  of  Pegasus.  It  is  always  enough  with  Sbaks. 
peare  if  there  is  one  strong  |>oittt  of  simililude  in  his  meta- 
phorSf*  nor  does  be  at  all  deemJt  essential  that  they  should 
be  maintained  with  accuracy  throughout,  p.  55.  ' 

Another  great  fault  in  €dl  commentators,  and  from  which 
Mr.  Oouce  is  not  exempt,  is,  that  they  will  not  allow  of  a 
single  poetical  resemtlance,  but  they  immediately  hunt  It 
down  as^a  decided  imitation,  and  thereby,  nit>e  titues  out  of 
len,  do  very  gross  injustice  \o  the  orignitO  merit  of  ^beir  dM" 
thor. 

In  the  very  outoet,  Miranda  cannot,  at  first  sight  of  Fer*- 
dinaod,  make  use  of  a  most  neural  expression, '  What  is'i  i 
A  spirit  V  bat  we  are  told,  this  was  probably  suegesied  bf 
^ooaccio's  stpry  of  Father  Philip's  Geese.  Vol.  i.  |>.  It*     . 
'  AUhoagh  Shakespeare  bad  written  ^ 

That  we  on  bill,  in  dale,  forest  or  meadf 
By  paved  founlaiu,  ^c« 

We  cannollhinVk doubtless  that  Milton  copied  hlvfx  itS^  . 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresli  shade,     p.  182. 

"Why  must  Jaques'sfamoos'  AH  the  world'i  a  stage'  'be  an 
fmitation  f  Or  why  so  natural  an  expression  as  '  Sleep', 
death's  coonterieit  ?* 

And  ¥^m  4ia  %tls,  he  Mi%  like  Lttcifcr, 
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Manifestly    borrowed,  says  Mr.  Douce^  from   '   How   art 
ihoujjallen  from  beaveo,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning.  ^ 
HadSbakspeare  then  never  bearp  or  read  of  the  fallen  an^l^ 
except  in  Isalab  i 
Again, 

Whose  tojigiie 
OutYenQrts  alf  the  worms  of  Nile. 

'"So,  says  Mr^  D, '  in  the  aoonynaous  play  of  fft/jf  bs- 
guildeji 

*  Whose  tongttc  more  tenom  than  the  serpent's  sting/ 

it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  imitation.'  Vol.  ii.  f. 
104. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Douc^,  that  it  is  very  difficult  mdotd. 

We  also  object  much  to  the  extent  to  which  the  disco- 
Yery  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning  has  been  carried. 
Our  safest  criterion  on  that  point  surely  is  Ben  Jonson^s 
character —  *  Little  Latine  and  lesse  Greeke. '  But  this  is 
far  from  imposing  pn  us  the  necessity  of  hunting  out  ev«ry 
classical  translation  that  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  and  denying  the  possibility  of  his  ever  draw- 
ing from  the  originals.  Besides,  even  supposing  it  true  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  any  other  language  than  bis  own,  stiU 
might  he  not  have  had  friends,  or  acquaintance  at  least, 
more  learned  than  himself  from  whom  he  might  occasion* 
ally  have  derived  classical  thoughts  mid  ioiages  ?  It  is  very 
hard,  because  we  admit  that  Sbakspeare  was  not  a  man  o( 
learning,  that  we  must  stare  at  every  learned  expression  ar 
allusion  as  some  unaccountable  pbaenomenon,  and  even 
suppose  that  a  line  is  not  Shakspeare's  because  we  c^ADot 
discover  that  in  bis  time  there  existed  a  translation  of  the 
author  froiii  whom  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  borrowed. 

We  may  also  add  that  in  our  opinion  some  of  these  notes 
are  of  much  too  trifling  a  nature;  for  instance  that  on  i7H{/- 
Jlets  (which  surely  did  not  require  the  elucidation  of  woodea 
prints) — that  on  the  origin  of  ''  Lifllaby" — Kc.  &c. 

The  dissertation  on  the  anachronisms  of  Sbakspeare  is 
only  a  collection  of  the  blunders  of  that  description^for 
^hich  our  poet  is  so  notorious,  fUstributed  according  to  the 
order  of  tne  plays  which  contain  them.  This  coJlectiofL 
seems  to  be  a  very  complete  one;  but  it  requires  no  ingenu- 
ity to  compile  it,  and  we  can  see  no  good  purpose  to  be  ao^ 
swered  by  the  compilation. 

On  the  characters  of  clowns  and  fools  ia  wr  ancfeM 
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dramatic  writers  much  has  already  been  said,  and  much 
perhaps  of  curious  and  interesting  matter  still  remains  unex^ 
piored.  Mr.  D.  has  produced  som^  new  and  amusing  remarki 
respecting  them. 

The  "  Gesta  Romaqorum''  is  the  title  of  a  very  ancient 
collection  of  tales  and  epilogues  which  Warton  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  one  Peter  Bercheur,  prior  of  the  convent  of 
St.  liloy  in  Paris,  who  died  in  i36«,  but  Mr.  D  doubts  and 
combats  the  fact.  It  appears,  however,  that  Warton  con- 
founded together  two  works  with  the  same  title  ;  of  the  first 
no  manuscript  copies  are  extant ;  of  the  second  no  printed 
copies.  It  is  of  this  last  that  Mr.  D.  proposes  to  give  aa 
account  as  being  hitherto  unknown  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  few  trifling  extracts;  and  the  true  lover  of  aliti. 
quarian  research  may  derive  pleasure  from  the  curious  jsna- 
lysis  with  which  he  "has  presented  ns.  We  will  ex^Uact,  for^ 
the  satisfaction  of  our  more  cursory  readers,  two  specimens 
of  ihis  shortest,  but  not  least  pithy  amongst  them. 

*Chap.  xxvii.  Antony,  emperor  of  Rome,  is  fond  of  cUes?, 
playing  once  at  this  gaipe,  he  observed  that  when  the  men  were  , 
' replaced  as  usual  in  the  bag^  the  king  was  indiscriminately  con- 
founded with  the  rest  of  the  pieces.  This  suggests  to  him  his  mor- 
tal ^tale,  and  that  he  himselfshall  eventually  be  blended  with  others 
in  the  grave*  He  divides  his  kingdom  into  three  parts;  one  1^ 
gives  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  another  ,to  his  nobles,  and  a  third 
to  the  poor.  He  then  retires  to  the  holy  land  to  end  his  days  in 
peace/ 


.  *  Chap.  xlvi.  The  emperor  Alexander  made  a  law  that  no 
man  should  turn  a  flat-fish  on  his  plate  so  as  to  eat  the  other  side 
under  pain  of  death  ;  it  being  nevertheless  allowed  him  to  ask 
three  things  before  his  execution.  The  son  of  an  offender  against 
this  law  saves  his  father's  life  by  his  ingenuity,  and  contrives  to 
marry  the  emperor's  daughter/ 

The  last  dissertation  '  on  the  ancient  English  morris^ 
dance'  comprizes  a  fund  of  singular  antiquarian  knowledge 
and  of  the  most  amusing  nature ;  but  our  observations  have 
been  too  far  protracted  to  allow  of  our  dwelling  more  at 
large  on  its  Contents. 

We  cannot  uke  leave,  however,  of  Mr.  Douce  without 
thanking  him  for  the  excellent  illustrations  of  engravings 
on  wood  and  copper-plates  which  he  has  interspersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  work.  The  former  are,  somi^  of  them^' 
executed  yery  beautifully,  and  are  highly  interesting  as  cor- 
xect  reprmeatatioos  of  manner  and  costume.,    luiey  aie 
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all,  or  almost  all/  copiei  from  ancienl  prioU  of  aifigular 
Taiue,  We  would  particulartv  notice  that  of  the  '  metL- 
dliug  fienc)'  hovering  over  the  bed  o^  a  dying  man  \  iot 
ivben  we  reflect  that  this  representation  was  strictly  con* 
formable  to  the  actual  belief  of  the  time,  we  cannot  but 
imagine  tiiatour  poet  had  it  in  his  view  in  describing,  and 
that  Sir  Joshua  tteynitlds  was  therefore  right  in  delineaUng 
it  wbeo  painting  tfae  death  of  Cardinal  BeauforU   ^ 


Art,  IV. — Feir^  Memoirs  of  Fox,  concluded  from  Art.  L  of 
the  last  Jttevicw. 

WE  ha^  intended  to  snbfoin  this  character  of  Mr.  Fox 
to  the  review  of  Mr.  Fell's  Memoirs  in  our  last  number  ;  but, 
«s  we  were  then^precluded  by  want  of  room  from  shewing 
this  humble  tribute  of  our  unfeigned  veneration  for  iheme^ 
mory  of  that  great  man,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  in- 
serting it  in  our  Review  for  the  present  month, 

CHARACTER    OF    MR.    FOX. 

It  is  the  fate  of  ordinary  minds  to  derive  their  leading: 
traits,  the  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities  which  designate 
the  idiom  of  character,rrom  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  placed,  and  the  period  in  which  they  chance 
to  live.  They  seem  fitted  to  be  only  servile  copyists  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard  without  any  trace  of  original 
conception  or  independent  thought.  But  minds  of  asupe- 
rior  cast  are  found  rather  to  comtnunicaie  than  to  receive 
kesembjances,  ralher  tomodify»  than  like  more  soft  and  plas* 
tic  substances,  to  be  mod^ified  by  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
time^.  If  the  mind  of  Mr«  Fox  did  not  possess  that  tran* 
scendant  sublimity  of  ihfiucnce  which  can  alter  the  moral 
aspect  of  nations,  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  the 
energetic  activity  of  his  reflective  genius  was  ^uf&cient  to 
tmpM'ss  its  own  convictions  on  the  whole  intelleotual  mas» 
ef  the  country,  in  which  a  sordid  ^eliubness  had  not  hliiMied 
the  mind»  hardened  the  heart,  and  destrpyed  at  oace  the 
feeling  of  palrioiism  anrf  the  love  of  liberty. 

Tlie  various  opinions  which  Mr.  Fox  delivered  diKin^  tbe 
long  course  and  diversified  conflicts  of  his  public  life,  contain 
H  treasure  of  |>olitictfi  philosophy  which  no  statesotan  can* 
litudy  without  becoming  more  benevolent  and  more  wisa.Tlie 
liutions  which  be  uttei^  weve  not  taken  tip  at  *€Bn4mm  JBSitfi 
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again  laid  dowTfwkhonl  consideration,  as  interest  or  p«wiott 
might  impel.  Such  may  be,  and  such  are  the  fluctoation^ 
of  those  who  venture  on  the  dea  of  politics  without  sagpa* 
city  to  direct  their  way,  or  honesty  to  keep  them  steady  itt 
their  course.  The  axioms  which  Mr.  Fox  embraced  as  the 
pole-star  of  his  political  conduct,  and  which  he  i^calcated 
as  the  best  mean^  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  natttjtis, 
were  deduced  from  a  profound  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
human  affairs^  from  an  intimate  acquamtance  with  himiati 
nature,  and  from  an  enlightened  view'  of  the  end  for  which, 
government  was  established.  His  political  sentiments,  ori. 
ginating  in  principles  which  are  as  immutable  as  the  attri« 
butes  of  the  Deity  from  which  they  are  derived,  were  nfot  / 
subject  to  any  vicious  defection  or  capricious  fluctuations* 
Thus  no  statesman  ever  exceeded  Mr.  Fox  in  his  consist* 
ency  or  probity.  Tergiversation  is  reckoned  the  pecuiiat 
failing  of  politicians  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  one  in- 
stance in  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox  in  which  he  ever  renounced 
any  of  the  great  and  leading  principles  which  he  ever  ad* 
vanced.  lie  was  not  ^t  one  time  a  friend  to  freedom,  and 
then  a  stickler  for  prerogative.  He  did  not  at  one  period 
recommend  reform,  and  at  another  patronize  corruption* 
The  love  of  liberty  was  cherished  in  his  mind  till  it  had  be- 
come part  of  his  nature;  it  was  incorporated  in  the  persdnal 
identity  of  the  man.  It  was  not  more  a  glowing  sensatioti 
of  his  iieart  than  a  profound  impression  of  his  consciertce^ 
and  a  steady  conviction  of  his  intellect.  His  political  no* 
tions  did  not,  like  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vary  \Vith  his  circum- 
stances. He  knew  and  he  felt  that  the  relations  of  truth  And 
justice  do  not  alter  their  positioli  as  the  gale  of  fortune  hap- 
pens to  blow  from  the  different  points  of  the  political  hori* 
zon.  And,  as  the  opinions,  which  Mr.  Fox  maintained 
were  founded  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  of  truth,  they  par- 
took of  the  sanctity  and  eternity,  of  moral  obligation.  His 
political  was  indeed  only  a  part  of  the  great  mor»l  theory 
which  occupied  his  njind.  Thus  in  political  probity,  the 
history  of  all  times  and  nations  will  not  readily  bring  us  ac- 
quainted with  a  superior  to  Mr.  Fox.  For  tuough  Mr.  Foe 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  gratificaiionsof  weaUb,yet 
he  maintained  his  principles  inviolate  in  periods,  vhen  every 
lure,  which  power  could  furbish,  was  held  out  to  his  aposta. 
cy ;  aud  when  the  perilous  appearances  of  the  times  themf 
selves*migl)t  have  furnished  him  with  something  like  a  plan- 
-  ^ible  excuse  for  the  dereliction  of  his  principles.  Bu^he 
lemaiuecl  immutably  firm.     It  is  in  it^e  hour  of  temptatioiiy 
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difficulty^  and  distress,  that  tbe  constancy  of  integrity  icseenr 

J.n  such  an  hour  did  Mr.  Fox^  deserted  except  by  a  chosen 
ew,  maintain  the  cause  of  ratiooal  freedom  against  the  ad« 
Yocates  for  anarchy  on  the  one  hand^  and  for  des|)otism  on 
the  other.  He  stood^  as  h«  himself  expressed  it^  in  the  gap 
between  the  tyranny  that  seemed  to  threaten  us  on  one  side 
from  the  mob,  and  on  the  other  from  the  court.  In  this 
stormy  period  his  principles  would  undoubtedly  have  vaciU 
lated  if  they  had  not  been  founded  on  the  rock  of  honesty 
and  truth.  .  The  politics  of  Mr.  Fax's  great  rival,  Mr.  Pitt, 
were  of  a  different  complexion.  Instead  of  beiug  extracted 
from  those  principles,  which  are  aa  unchangeable  as  the  mo^ 
ral  properties  of  God,  they  were  made  up  of  artificial  and 
fugitive  cxj^edientSv  The  politics  of  Mr.  Fox  were  always 
directed  more  to  the  good  of  others  ihan  to  liis  own  self-ad* 
yancement.  The  politics  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  less  directed  to  the 

food  of  others  than  to  tl^e  acquisition  of  power  for  himself, 
'he  possession  of  power  was  his  object,  and  the  retentioa  of 
it  was  his  end.  His  first,  his  last,  nnd  his  only  wish  was 
powei-.  If  there  be  a  ruling  passion  this  was  hi«.  Ambition 
IS  often  the  character  of  a  great  and  generous  mind  ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Mr.  Pitt  rested  on  a  narrow  base.  It  was 
selfishness  in  the  extreme.  We  do  not  mean  that  selfish- 
ness which  is  concentrated  in  the  lust  of  wealth,  but  in  a 
Ihirst  for  power,  which  was  not  sanctified  by  any  devout 
emotions  of  beneficence.  Beneficence  is  what  alone  can  con- 
iecratie  the  otiierwise  unholy  longings  of  ambition,  Th^ 
aiiibition  ofMr.  Pitt  consisted  solely  in  a  desire  to  be  greater 
thaa  his  peers.  Ambition  was  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Mr.Fox  ;  but  it  was  an  ambition  of  a  nobler  kind — it 
was  never  forsaken  by  justice,  and  it  mounted  even  to  thd 
heavens  on  the  wing  of  humanity. 

In  the  qualitiesof  distinguished  politicians  ther^have  beeil 
few  instances  in  which  we  do  not  discover  the  practice  of 
duplicity  and  the  habit  of  circumvention.  But  there  was 
nothing  like  double-dealing  in  Mr.  Fox.  He  spoke  what 
~  be  meant,  and  he  always  meant  what  he  spoke.  What  passed 
from  his  tongue  never  belied  what  was  passing  in  his  heart. 
He  scorned  all  disguise,  and  he  needed  none.  If  sincerity 
ever  fixed  her  shrine  in  any  human  heart  it  was  in  his.  No- 
thing hypocritical,  nothing  fraudulent  or  insidious  entered 
into  nis  composition.  His  father  in  very  early  life  had 
taught  him  to  shun  all  artifice  and  reserve,  and  to  veneirate 
the  simplicity  of  truth.  Hence  he  was  celebrated  for  bis 
frankness  above  all  the  statesmen  of  bis  time.  No  nian  ap- 
proached him  without  feeling  that  he  stood  before  omm 
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^honi  there  was  no  perfidy^  no  gtiile.  Hence  he  could  not 
t>peo  bis  mouth  without  disarming  suspicion  and  impressing 
confidence.  This  was  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  his  elo« 
4]uence^  if  it  did  noL make  the  venai  and  corrupt  hirelings  of 
f>o«er  abandon  the  wages  of  sin^  at  least  always  excited  the 
attention  and  commanded  the  respect  even  of  t lie  venal  and 
corrupt.  There  was  a  snowy  candour  in  his  sentiments 
which  was  not  polluted  by  a  single  stain  of  frauds  cruelly; 
or  injustice.  In  all  the  speeches  which  he  ever  delivered  irt 
the  House  of  Commons^  from  the  time  in  which  hisjudg^ 
ment  had  become  at  all  matured^  he  never  uttered  a  single 
cnaxim  which  a  wise  man  need  blush  to  own,  or  of  which  A 
good  man  might  not  feel  a  sweet  complacency  in  the  recoU 
)ection. 

The  habit  of  reileciion  had  given  to  the  niind  of  Mr.  Fot 
fi  degree  of  prescience  which  seemed  almost  supernatural. 
His  knowledge  ot  causes  and  effects  was  indeed  greatly  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  man  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  his 
xnind  seemed  to  brighten  with  a  ray  of  the  divinity,  of  which 
his  rivals  had  no  share.  While  they  were  groping  their  way 
in  the  dark,  or  gazing  like  idiots  on  present  appearances,  he 
viewed  things  in  their'distant  relations  and  their  remote  ef*- 
fects.  'Yhu$  there  is  hardly  any  great  political  measure  of 
bis  adversary  which  he  reprobated,  that  wa4  not  ultimately 
found  mischievous  in  its  operations;  and  hardly  any  con* 
duct  which  he  advised  which  melancholy  experience  did  not  . 
prove  to.  be  that  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued.  But 
his  remonittrantes,  his  exhortations  and  suggestions,  like 
the  predictions  of  Cassandra,  to  which  they  were  often  com- 
pared, were  neglected  and  despised  till  the  time  in  which 
they  might  have  been  executed,  had  glided  away.  The 
history  of  the  revolutionary ^war  will  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

Many  who  liave  no  virtue  themselves,  or  in  whom  the  var* 
Dish  of  exterior  decorum  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  vir- 
tue, have  olien  vented  their  slanders  on  the  vices  of  Mr. 
Fox.  But,  of  those  vices,  which  are  of  the  most  unsocial 
and  malignant  cast,  we  do  not  believe  that  one  can  fairly  be 
laid  to  hi3  charge.  The  impetuous  ardour  of  his  tempera-  - 
inent,  and  the  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  which,  in  whaU 
ever  was  the  object  of  pursuit,  never  stagnated  in  indiffe* 
.rence^  often  made  him  pass  the  limits  of  discretion.  But  the 
frigid  calculations  of  mercantile  prudence  seem  to  be  suited 
only  to  ordinary  minds.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  was  not  of  that 
<^las9.    Bi^t  can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Fox  was  ever  guilty  of  a 
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•ingle  act  which  leaded  to  make  any  dedaction  from  the  bapi» 
jftnesft  of  hiafellow-creaiuies?  Did  he  ever  deduce  the  wife 
or  the  daughter  of  his  friend  i  Did  he  ever  supplant  a  rival  by 
IVand/or  practise  a  single  dishonest  art  to  obtain  any  itfte- 
fe&ted  end  i  His  vices,  whatever  they  were,  were  injurioBS 
only  to  himself;  and  they  made  no  dedtictioo  from  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  patriot,  or  the  honesty  of  the  man.  If  be 
wasted  his  patrimony  at  the  gaming  table,  yet  the  good  of 
fcis  country  was  never  the  stake  for  which  he  threw.  Can 
this  be  said  of  his  great  political  opponent?  He  indeed  was 
DO  gamester  at  Brookes's  or  at  White's;  but  did  be  tiot 
hazard  the  safety  of  his  country  on  the  die  of  his  own  selfish 
ambition  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  i  If  Mr.  Fox  lavished 
his  own  private  fortune  with  inconsiderate  prodigality,  Mr» 
Pitt  squandered  the  fortunes  of  the  public  with  more  crimi- 
jaal  profusioti.  The  vices  of  Mr.  Fox  4^^  "^^  diffuse  tbeir 
bane  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  circle  ;  but  we  are  all 
iosers  by  the  vices  of  Mr.Ji^jlt.  .They  have  spread  darknew, 
misery,  and  want  over  the  land,  'fhe  popularity  of  Mr, 
Tox  was  the  spontaneous  un  bought  homage  of  the  heart; 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  purchased  by  peijsions .and  emolo- 
mcnts.  The  popularity  of  Mr.  Fox  was  the  tribute  of  ail 
the  intellect,  the  worth  and  virtue  in  the  nation ;  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  selfish  br&wl  of  rapacious  monev-lcDderSj 
mercenary  jobbers,  credulous  dotards,  senseless  bigots,  and 
hypocritical  priests.  The  heart  of  Mr.  Fox  was  tenanted 
by  none  of  tliose  sc)ualid  forms  whicii  appear  to  have  fixed 
their  dwelling  in  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  There  was  Booe  of  thai 
fiuspicion,  which  m^rks  a  consciousness  of  evil-,  none  of  that 
envy  which  is  corroded  by  the  sight  of  what  it  allects  to  ap^ 
plaud  and  love  ;  there  was  no  space  allotted  to  calumny  ; 
none  to  malignant  insinuation  ;  none  to  supercilious  arro- 
gance ;  none  to  tyrannic  pride.  But  are  not  these  qualittea 
the  most  pestiferous  of  the  progeny  of  vice  i  And  from  these 
can  the  same  exclusion  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Pitt  at  to  Mr. 
Pox  ?  Mr.  Fox  covld  have  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  witi)  Mr« 
Pitt  without  any  jealousy  of  his  talents  or  bis  eloquence  ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  couid^neither  endure  an  equal,  nor  admire 
e  superior,  would  not  have  rested  till  he  had  undermined  hia 
xivai  by  secret  intrigue  and  insidious  nvachinationa.  That 
Jiuman  kindness,  whrch  pervaded  the  bosom  of  Mf*  Fox^ 
could  hardly  be  abated,  and  was  never  extinguished  even 
hy  tlie  Inveterate  hostility  of  his  opponents,  Jbut  Mr,  Pitt 
always  raaligiied  the  man  who  had  the  courage  or  the  how 
psiy  to  resist  Im  imperious  will.     Mr.  Fox  Wat  aiwaya  ai^ 
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«rdeDt  friend  but  never  an  irreconcileable  foe  ;  Mr.  Pitt 
w£^8  not  only  an  envenomed  enemjr^buta  cold  and  suspicious 
frie^dr^  fn  Mr.  Fq  there  was  rather  an  excess  than  a  dearth 
of  those  l^pdaflfections  which  endear  the  individual  to  all 
who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  attraction  ;  but  in  jVfr. 
'  Pitt  the  kinder  aympathies  were  often  absorbed  in  over- 
sowing insolence  and  overbearing  pride.  In  the  sensi* 
live  teipperament  of  MrV  Fox,  all  that  is  mild^  generous# 
•oped,  and  urbane,  were  so  happily  mingled  as  to  constitute 
what  Mr.  Burke  called  '  a  man  made  to  be  loved  ;'  but  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  more  like  the  palace  of  an  eastern 
J(ing,  where  suspicion  stfrnds  at  the  door,  and,  where  hate^ 
distrust,  and  tyranny  stalk  wiibiu  the  walls. 

!N^r.  Pitt  had  religion  and  moralitj/  always  in  his  mouthy 
particularly  when  he  bad  any  point  to  carry  with  the  coun* 
try  gentlemen,  who  were  lured  by  these  tempting  sounds  to 
co-operate  in  the  |>toMS  crwsarfe  against  France ;  but  thQujjU 
Mr.  pox  was  no  formal  religionist,,  yet  the  essence  of  relir 
gioB,  which  centres  in  charity,  was  the  predominant  sensa* 
lion  of  his  heart.  If  religion  consist  in  doing  to  others  as  we, 
:would  that  they  should  do  to  us  ;  if  it  have  any  cQnnectioa 
with  a  holy  endeavour  to  preserve  peace  on  earth  and  good 
M'ill  among  men  (and  what  Christian  will  deny  this  ?)  then 
Mve  will  venture  to  say,  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  never  made  any 
shew  of  religion,  was^  in  factj^  one  of,tbe  most  religious  mea 
of  the  age.  The  great  object  of  his  political  life*  was  to 
prevent  the  havoc  of  war  and  to  preserve  the  world  in  peace. 
His  exertions  tyere  indeed  inelFectnaT,  but  they  wiere  unin- 
Jtermitted ;  and  if  he  who  saves  the  life  of  one  man  deserves 
'ft  civic  crown,  ^hat  recompence  must  be  due  to  him  ,who 
Jaboured,'with  so  much  constancy  and  zeal, to  rescue  millions 
from  an  untimely  graved  If  peace  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  aera  ever  bad  a  steady,  a  disinterested  ad- 
•  vocate,  it  was  in  Mr.  Fox.  Peace  was  his  constant  aim, 
bis  ardent  hope,  his  living  counsel,  and  hlsdyiog  prayer. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  contains  all  the  great  qualities 
in  which  orators  of  all  ages  have  been  most  ambitious  to  ex-- 
eel.     It  is,varied,  perspiouousy  argumentative,  cpgent,  and 

rrofound.  It  agitates^  impresses,  interests,  and  instructs, 
t  has  nothing  mechanical,  aflfected,  or  constrained.  It 
appears  rather  the  effusion  of  nature  than, the  product  of 
art.  There  is  in  it  a  simplicity  of  diction. of  ten  bordering 
on  negUgence,  but  never  deviatiiig  into  rusticity',  and  always 
made  the  vehicle  for  comprehensive  knowledge,  sagaciou? 
^observation,  and  uniform  good  sense.  These  are  its  general 
tcharacteristics.'  Mr.  Fox  never  counterfeited  emotions 
jCaiT.  R»v,  Vol*  IS.  Jprii;  1808.  C  c 
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which  he  did  nc\t  feel.  When  ht  became  warnied  with  hl« 
subject,  that  wjiriiHh  was  no  scenifc  exhibition,  but  ihe  ac^ 
lual  mirror  or  what  was  passing  in  his  niind.  .  His  intellect 
was  of  too  elevated  a  species  to  coart  the  aid  of  equivocati*- 
on  or  disguise.*  Hypocrisy  never  stood  inline!  over  his 
thoughts.     His  conscience  had  not  to  answer  for  one  act  of 

'  disbimulation.  Here  Mr.  Fox  mfty  take liis  stand  on  lofty 
ground,and  bid  defiance  to  evei-v- competitor  among  the  states- 
menofaii  countries  an^  lirties.  The  oratory  of  Mr.  Fox  seldom 
sparkled  with  metaphorical  glitter  like  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  or 
expatiated  in  a  pompous  prt>ce?slon  of  sonorous  periods  like 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  though  there  was  no  Vnin  display  of 
exterior  magnificence,  it  was  always  animated  with  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty,  of  %Mrtde,  and  of  truth.  His  mouih  spoke  out 
of  ihie  fullness  of  his  heart.  Amplification  is  tile  privilege 
of  orators;  but  Mr.  Fox  Was  not  apt  to  Swell  common  ob- 
jects beyond  their  natural  dimensions.  No  sneaker  was  ever 
less  addicted  to  bombast.     When  the  speecnes  i»f  Mr.  Pitt 

.  Urc  stripped  of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  but  few  ideas  are  left  ; 
and  those  poor  emaciated  forms  withoutany  blood  in  their 
veins  or' flesh  upon  their  bones.   But  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox 

•  ure  reflukrkttble  foi*  fullness  of  thotaght.  The  ideas  are  not 
lost  in  a  superfluity  of  Words.  Therls  is  not  a  swell  of  sound  ' 
and  an  innmty  of  sense.  The  accurate  knowledge. of  general 
natut-e,  which  Mr.  Fox  possessed,  caused  him  to  sprinkle  hfs 
speeches  with  those  maxims  of  philosophic  truth  which, 
deduced  from  theconstitntiphof  the  world,  antf  the  complex 
relations  of  hutnan  lilV,  are  fitted  to  conae  home  to  men's 
interests  and  bosoriis.  Even  the  abstractions  of  Mr.  Fox 
teem  ivith  practical  life ;  they  arfe  general  truths  founded 
on  a  large  induction  of  particulars,  and  susceptible  of  the 
most  varied  nppttc&tions.  In  Mr.  Pitt  great  and  compre* 
heasire  views  were  forsaken  for  ao  attention  to  official  mi- 

'  nuticc.  He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  acquired  the-habit  of 
geheralitation  (  but  it  i%  this  faculty  which  eminently  marks 
supeHority  of  mind.  Here  Mr.  Fox  was  retplendentlv 
great;  here  his  more  fortunate  rival  ttiust  in  the  judgment 
of  every  eaadid  nian  resign  the  palm.  There  is  in  oratory  as 
in  morals  an  ideal  of  excellence  which  no  individual  will 
ever  reach.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  pass  the  bounds  ofbumaii 
imperfection  ;-  but  in  promptitude,  energy,  copiousness,  va- 
riety, and  force,  in  thQ  rejection  of  sophistry,  dissimulat?ort, 
and'every  unworthy  art,  in  independence  of  principle  and 
disinterestedneM  of  conduct,  w  candour,  sincerity,  and  truths 
in  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  he  may  challenge  a 
parallel  with  any  orator  in  any  age;    "      .      " 
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Art.  V.—ilarmion.    A  Tale  ofFlodden  Field.     %  Walter 
Scoii.    4to.    London.   Miller.     1808. 

.    THE  principal  character  of  the  present  romance  is  intire. 
ly  a   fictitious  personage,  and   a  supposed  descendant  of 
'Robert  de  Maruiiony  lord  of  Fontenay  in   Mormandy,  a 
follower  in  the  train  of  William  the  conqueror,  who,  for  bis 
services  was  rewarded   with  the  castle  of  Tamworth   and 
.    manor  of  Scrivelby   in  Lincolnshire.    The  adventures,  on 
which  the  interest  of  the  poem  depends,  are  so  detached,- 
and  the  author  so  frequently  returns  upon  bis  own  steps  to 
bring  up  a  lagging  part  of  his  history,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  thrid  tl^e  labyrinth  and  discover  to  what  end 
so  many  intricate  winding?  are  made  to  conduct.     From  a 
very  frequent  and  diligent  perusal  we  are  enabled  to  tnake  out 
fiomethifig  of  a  story,  which,  by  connecting  the  events  scictt** 
tered  piecemeal  through  the  work,  we  venture  to  retail^ 

Tlie  time  of  action  is  placed  early  in  the  )6tb  century. 
The  costume  closely  anci  rather  ostentatiously  adapted  to 
the  age*  The  agents  partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary. 
Our  interest^  however^  is  almost  exclusiviejy  dijrected  to  the 
lattejr. 

Lord  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  had  been  enamoured 
of  Constance  de   Beverly,  who  is  seduced  from  her  convent 
by  her  gallant,  and,  ta  prevent  suspicion,  consents  to  follow 
him  in  me  disguise  of  a  page  or  horse»bqy.    In  a  short  time^ 
.  however,  his  affections  wander  from  Constance,  ,and  be  be- 
comes  tlie  rival  Qf  De  Wilton  for  the  love  of  Clara  de  Clare. 
Enraged  at  the  opposition  made  by  the  young  ladv  to  bit 
wishes^  he  attempts  to  ruin  De  Wilton  by  branding  mm  as  m 
traitor  of  his  prince,  and  the  firiend  of  Martin  Swart  the 
German  general,  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  impostor 
Simnel.    Appeal  is  made  to  the  ordeal  of  single  combat,  in 
wliich  it  if  left  dubions  for  a  long  time,  whether  De  Wilton 
it  killed  or  only  dangerously  wounded.    He  is  borne  tppa- 
rentlj  lifeless,  from  the  fieU,  to  the  bouse  of  bit  beadsman 
Austin,  and  the  report  of  bis  death  it  universally  credited. 
Having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  attempts  to  rase  from 
his  mind  the  remonbrance^of  a  loTe  made  hopeless  firomthe 
disgraceful  iuoc  of  the  contest,  by  journeying  in  the  habit  of 
a  palmer,  and  a^^ndad  only  by  Austin  tbrongo  foreign  conn* 
tries.    This  old  and  faithful  companion  of  hit  wanderiogt 
dies,  after  having  enjoined  De  Wilton,  that  if  evec  fortune 
should  make  him  victorious  over  his  adversary  Marmion^ 
CcS 
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lie  would  spare  his  life.  Meanwhile  Clara  the  object  of  com^ 
petition,  take*  shelter  in  the  abbey  of  Whitby ;  and  Con- 
stance is  restored  to  her  convent  of  Lindisfarn,  with  strict 
injunctions  from  Maroiiun,  that  no  harm  should  befal  her 
for  having  violated  her  vows;  an  order  with  which  his  power 

-^^j  v..^ ..^gj  jQ   insure  compliance;    This  at  least  ap? 

le  clearest  inference  from  the  contri^dictory 
)er  residence   dt  the  convent.     In   truth  we 
es  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Mar- 
eft  her  at  her  convent  under  the   security  of 
?,  with  her  subsequent  delection'in   ihe   dis- 
se-boy.     To  us  it  is  all  obscurity.     And  the 
e  have  held  up  to  our  readers  through  many 
we  confess   to  be  here    wholly  puffed   otiit. 
ofthe  journey  is  not  quite  so  intricate;    but 
iwiii:  us  iruncucv,  much  ofits  interest  is  also  lost.  The  story 
js  continued  ihfis. 

On  the  eve  of  a  war  between  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
England,  M^armion  is  dispatched  by  Heriry  to  negotiate  ^ 
"peace  wiih  Jauics.  The  poem  opens  with  his  arrival  at  Nor- 
naiVi  Castle  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  after  being  greeted 
by  the  Lord  Heron  r\nd  his  household.  The  greeting,  which 
Vc*  subjoin  J  abounds  with  more  good  meaning  than  elegancft, 

*  Tlipy  hailed  lord  Marmion  : 
Thfy  hai)cd  him  lord  of  Fontenaye  ' 

•^  OfLutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

.   '  Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ) 

And  he,  iheir  courtesy  to  requite^   . 
GavQ  them  a  chain  of  ten  marks  ii;ef^A^, 
All  as  he  lighted  dovm, 
^       ..  *  ^Now  largesse,  largesse,'  LordMarmioni 
.    *  Knigbt  of  the  crest  of  gold  ! 
x\  hlaxon'd  shield  in  battle  won 
,    ,    .       Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold.' 

I  fh\i  passage,  we  feaV|  nse«nearly  to.a  level  with  the  tmior 
tH^lfbeWtiole  poenl.  Sueb  are  th«  bleared  efirota^of  inlrot 
tfUc^Ing  tHe  ball«d  styM  a^itin.  Bot  we  turn  from  the  p^Mry 
tifv  the'hrstory.  After' being  nobly  ertter<|Mied. by.  the  Lord 
HetbtY^  he  re^vres  frooh  hi9  host  a  guMe^acquotDted  with 
%^4'  foadltbroughth^>«onlb  of  Scotiand. .  Apakaer^  wbaihad 
WrnvVd  sft'the'Catttle  on  B'piou^  pilgriiiittge>  iO'St.  Andrewsj 
nt^dei^tbkesvlile 'office^  and  becomes  this  ^reciobiofbiaioute, 
^:^ity^>ts  pattiier  we  are  first  ifitroduoed  iorihe^aadeHngand 
iFfMap{iy  'De  Wilfon^  wko  en^i^nsly  aeeka  the firitopporltt* 
iitty'in««fhltclirhe«iioy  banoamUy  atengchiinself  on  tbeau** 
thorof  hit  misfortunes.  i* 
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It  h  here  Decessary  to  follow  the  forlanes  of  the  wrelcbed  ' 
bnd  repudiated  Conslance^  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
tecoDcl^  and  most  interesting  canto.  It  appears  thnt  dur- 
ing her  seclusion  her  sex  baa  been  discovered  (for  this  point 
is  all  a  mystery)  with  the  aggravation  of  a.  desiga  formed 
by  her  against  the  life  of  her  rival  Clara>  owin^  to  the  cow- 
ardice ot  a  monk  whom  she  had  engaged  to  execute  it. 
The  two  abbesses  ofSt.-Hiida  and  Whitby  and  tbc  blind 
libbotof  St.  Cuthbert,  are  introduced  in  horrid  conclave  on 
the  crimes  of  Constance  and  her  accomplice.  The  cir- 
tumstanees  attending  her  trials  and  the  sentence  of  buriaj 
ulivc,  are  in  ihemsclvcs  thrilliogeven  to  agony.  TIte  staie- 
menl  howev^er  borrows  but  little  further  pathos  from  t^he 
languageof  the  poetj  who  relies  more  on  the  imaginatioti 
6f  a  feeling  reader  than  on  his  own  powers  of  description. 
At  a  moment  so  awful  our  readers  will  be  surprized  at 
bearing  Constance  relate  the  secrets^  whose  developement 
have  brought  on  her  destruction^  in  tlie  following  cool  and 
matter «of-fact  strain; 

>'  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim  ; 
In  vaiu  a  rival  barred  bis  ciatin, 
Whose  faith  with  Clara's,  was  plight, 
,  For  be  attaints  that  rival's  (ame  J 

With  treason's  charge-^aod  oji  thfy^aiP^  *        I.       ,  »: 
.  Ill  mortal  li^ts  to  fight, .  .        •  » 

Their  oaths  are  said,  ,  . '        , 

Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And  hark  !  the  throng  with  thundering  cry, 
Shout  *'  Marmion,  Marmion,'''to  thesky!  * 

•*  De  Wilton  to  the  block."  '    '  :    ;         . 

Say  ye,  who  preach  heav'n  shall  dedde|!         ^     '      *' ' 
When  ID  the  lists  two  champions  ride,  "       *     " 

II.     Say,  was  heaven's  justice  here  )  * 
.  When  lojal  in  his  love  and  faith 
Wilton,  found  overthrow  or  death 

Benea  A  a  traitor's  spear* 
How  false  the  chargeik  how  true  hd.felli 
This  guilty  packet  best  <^n  ^e\U'  :'     .   > 

Then  drew  a  packet  fropi  hex  breast,  •/   i    .    . 

Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  re$t.,,  i.  , 

'  Still  was  false  Marmion's,  bridle  staid ;     ...  i, 

To  Whjtb/s  convenf  fled  the  ip«ud,  .       .  .  - 

The  hated  njatch  to  shun,  .    ,         ,   , 

Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?  King  pen rV  cned,  "    »  j     , ^    , 

Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bnde, 

If  she  wei^  s^ora  a  nun. 
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Onctv*ay  remamed— the  King's  comroan^ 
Sent  Marmiun  to  the  Scottish  l»nd  ; 
J  linger'd  here,  and  rcKue  ptanuM 

For  CImra  and  foF  me  : 
This^.caitiff  roonk,  for  gold,  did  swear,^ 
He  would  to  Whitby's s>hrine  repair, 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  aaint  in  FIcaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dasmru  kept  hi|  oath 
Whote'cowardice  hatfh  undone  ushoth/ 

This  despair  to  emvfafce  in  laugtiage  tbe  emotions  of  ihr 
beafl  is  a  leading  fault  in  the  poem.  It  again  visits  hiA  ai 
a  time  when  confidence  was  most  necessary  ;  and  in  the 
meeting  of  Clara  and  De  Wilton,  the  author  poorly  coodcf 
scends  to  beg  pardon  for  his  inability  to  describe  it«  But 
to  tlie  story. — Marmion^  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Constaneej 
is  conducted  by  his  mysterioos  guide  on  the  first  stage  of 
their  joorney  on  Scottish  grounds-  ThecaValcade  take  up  theit 

auarters  at  an  hostel  or  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  busli  and 
^^^gfon*  The  subject  is  not  much  elevated  by  the  minute  de-  , 
scriptionof  the  bustling  of  ostlers  on  tbe  arriN^al  of  company  in 
an  inn  yard.  An  antient  legend  recounted  by  tbe  best  (and 
inost  obscurely  is  it  told)  of  a  spectre  which  bannted  a 
neighbouring  cavern^  aitnming  the  likeness  of  i>ersont 
dead  or  absent^  gives  the  wished  occasion  to  de  Wilton  to 
^^ecute  part  of  his  design.  Well  acanainted  with  the  en- 
terprizing  spirit  of  his  enemy,  Be  juages,  that  he  will  not 
rest  andlhe  has  tried  his  prowess  against  the  supposed 
elfin  knight  Thie  palmer^  accoutred  as  a  warrior^  seeks 
the  haunted  place,  and  has  soon  the  satisfaction  of  encoun- 
tering and  defeating  Marmion,  whose  life,  however,  be 
spares,  agreeably  to  the  injunction  of  the  dying  Austin. 
Marmion's  defeat  is  attributable  to  the  horror  inspired  by 
tbe  supposed  speeti*,  in  whose  visage  he  recognises  the 
image  of  De^  Wilton,  wbom  he  considered  as  dead.  He  re- 
turns to  tbe  hostel,  and  continues  his  journey  to  Dun  Ediu 
under  the  same  guidance  as  before. 

He  arrives  at  the  Scottish  camp,  and  from  thence  at  the 
Goort,  od  bis  mission  of  peace,  whieh,  however,  is  nnsuccesa* 
ful.  The  different  clans  of  wild  mountaineers  and  borderers 
are  described  with  spirit  f  and  indeed  the  costume  of  war 
and  peac^  wWcb  is  more  particularly  laboured  in  these  two 
xantos,  b  admiraUy  snpporlnd. 

li  happened  abontthit  time,  that  the  galley  which  carried 
the  maids  of  St.  HHda^  and,  among  ttiem,  the  contested 
Clara,  was  taken  by  »  Scottish  vessel.    As  Marmion  i» 
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'abopt  to  return  to  Eagland,  the  holy  maids  are  gallantly 
consigned  over  to  his  escort  by  his  royal  bo:»t.  Douglas  is 
appointed  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  whole  procesision  a« 
far  as  (he  borders  ;  and  under  his  jruidftiice  they  reach 
Tnntallon  ^Casile.  Their  host,  Douglas/ having  been 
iDforroed  of  the  private  history  of  M arinion,  abates  of  his 
courtesy,  and  bestows  on  De  Wilton  a  suit  of  arniour,which^ 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  chivalry,  he  watches  d urine 
one  whole  night  pieparatoiy  to  receiving  the  honour  oF 
knighthood  from  the  hancj  of  Diiuuflas  oq  the  next  morning. 
JMring  Uiis  ceremony  he  meets  ^  Clara  on  the  battlemeots. 
Here  again  the"  circumstang^  transcends  the  descriptionr^ 
svbich  although  raised  beyond  the  leyel  of  the  work  jn  ge* 
pfral^  is^  y^ry  tame  and  inanimate*     We  subjoin  it, 

<  But  see!— what  makes  thjs  armour  here  ? 

For  in  her  puih  tlTere  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm  ; — she  viewed  (hem  near.— 

The  breastplate  pierced  ! — Aye  rtiuch  1  fear, 
Weak  fence  wer*t  thou  'gainst  foeman'S  spear. 
That  hath  made  fatal  enirauce  here, 
As  ihese  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton !— Oh  not  corslet's  ward, 
Mot  truth  as  diamond  pure  and  hdrd,  '     • 

Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard, 

On  ]fon  disastrous  day  ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  motirnfal  mood,--^ 
WHion  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
Jt  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghoi^t  ; 
For  every  youthful  gface  was  lost. 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprize 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes, — ^ 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  Igrds 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words*: 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  wotjld  chuse 
To  paint  the  rainbow*^  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  It  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  V  ice. 

When  the  surprize  at  meeting  a  lover-rescued  from  th^, 
dead  be  considered,  the  above  picture  will  not  be'  thoa^t 
overcharged  with  colouring.  And  yet  the  painter  is  so 
fatigued  with  his  exertion,  that  he  b^s  fairly  throws  away 
his  brush,  and  is  contented  with  meiely^jckaiking.oat  the 
intervening  adventures  of  De  WiltoD>  wi^bonibcstowiag^ii 
them  any  colour  at  all.  •  Here  «U  ~iater«Bt  ceaatt^  Dt  Wil- 
ton unaccountably  permiii  Clam  to  ^s  put«gain  iimkc  the 
protection  of  Marmion.  '  He  is  knighteil ;  md  joins  mJAxt 
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battle  of  Floddcn  Field,  which  ig  evidently  forced  into  ser- 
vice for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  a  popular  name  to  the 
Work.  Here  all  is  confusion.  A  smair  partv  are  detached 
by  lyiarmion  to  the  charge  of  Clara,  and  the  hero  of  th6 
piece,  who  has  been  guilty  of  seducing  a  nun,  and  abaa- 
donios  her  to.be  buried  alive,  of  forgery  to  ruin  a  friend, 
and  of  perfidy  in  ehdeavourlng  to  seduce  away  from  him 
the  object  of  his  tenderest  afiections,  fights  and  dies  glo- 
riously, and  is  indebted  to  tlie  injurea  Clara  for  the  last 
drop  of  water  to  cool  his  dying  thirst. 

This  last  act  Of  disinterested  attention  extorts  froni  the 
author  the  smoothest,  sweetest,  and  tenderest  Irnes  in  the 
whole  poem.— It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  extract  numbers 
8o  harmonious  from  the  discords  by  which  they  are  snr-^ 
rounded,     -  *     ,   ^     ' 

*  Oh  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
,  By  the  light  quivering  aspin  made  ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid* 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears ; 
The  plaintive  voice  plone  she  hears^ 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel  side^ 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew^ 
For  oosing  from  the  mountain's  stde^ 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  !  behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
Where  water,  pure  as  diamond  spark 

In  a  stone  bason  fell.  .  ' 

Above  some  half-worn  letters  say 

Drink  weary  pilgrim,  drink,  and  pray, 
for  the  kind  soul  of  Sybil  Gray, 

Who  built  this  croSs  and  well.  -  ' 

She  filled  the  helm,  ind  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprize  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head  ^ 
A  pious  liiati  whom  duty  brought  .  t 

Ti[^dubkHi»  vei^e  of  battle  foi4^ti.  .  .    . 

To  thriefe  tlM  d>nig|  bless  the  dead/  , 
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The  death  of  Marmiwls  equally  appropdiate. 

"  The  war^  that  for  a  space  did  fail,        f 

'.  !|f Qw-tiel>ly.t|iiuic|eriag swelled  U^ftg^lfrrr-  7.       .        .  ' 
Arid— Stanley  I  was  the  cry  J— 1  .  /.       ,,       .    . 

A  light  oa  M,armion's  visage  spread^  .,.,,,.•    . 

And  ft  rcfl  bis  glazing  eye  :  4     \'    .^  , 

With  dying  hand  above  his  head  * 

He  shook  the  fragment  of  hii^  blade,     I  . 

And  shouted  "  Victory.  ' 

Charge,  €hQM«r,  charge !  On,  StaiUey,  otL^**  i 

Were  the  last  worda4)fMarmioQ/  ^  .,  i  •  i/.    ~ 

The  reader  will  imagine  that 'De  Wijton  fights  well/  ian4 
is  rewarded  bj  regaiaipg  his  bortoars  ^d  the  band  of  GJara. 

The  six  introductory  chapters  to  friends  of  the  author 
are  very  long,  artd  appear,  together  witli  thte  notes,  as  in- 
tended to  eke  oat  the  book.  The  prevailing  subjeci  of  these 
epistles  is  Winter;  aild  in  each  we  are  in  formed,  that  it  not 
unusually  blows,  snows,  and  is  doid  during  fhat[  season. 
They  are  not  however  without  theih  use,  and'  tre  recbmmend 
them  strongly  to  those  who  scrupulously  abstain  fromwrVt^ 
ing  verses  on  the  score  of  having  nothing  to  say.  To  shew 
what  ft  poverty  of  idea  prevails  through  these  introdtiotorjr 
chapters^- we  wjH  quote  some  few  lines  .generally  from  tbe 
openings,  from  whicjl;)  it  will  appear^^^  that  mere  scenic  c(e« 
scriptioBj  and  the  common*  pi  aces  about  the  weather,  as  m 
ordinary  conversatioii;  form  the  principal  topics  for  these 
spiritless  effusions. 

Introd.  X.  Tb  William  Stewart  Rou^  E^fJ  > 

^  November's  sky  i^  chill  an^  ^rear, 

November'^leaf  Ts  red  and  sear:  * 

Late,  gating  down  (ne  steepy  linn. 

That  hems Qur  little ^rdenjn^-.  .,     ^       .. 

Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen  '  * 

You  scarce  jthe  rivulet  might  ken  .*         - 

So  thick,  the  tanged  greenwc^d  f;rew«   . 

So  fe'e6Id  tfiffed  th^  streamlet  throogb^  ftc.  &rc« 

From  thence  he  ia  ^ed  to  the  com tiloa* place  of  Moschus, 
stated  in  our  last  number  to  have  beeA  wurn  threadbare,  and 
to  be  actually  unfit  for  further  service,  for  the  porpose  of 
introducing  some  miserable  lines  on  the  dearths  of  Nelson, 
Pitt,  and  Fox.    Of  the  first  he  says, 

.        '  *  Deep  graved  in  every  Bi^tish  heart, 

'Oh  iiev€fr  let  *  those  na'meadepait,    ,  '         I       ' 
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Siiy  io  your  aoitsr-Lo  here  Mf  grave 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave/ 

Very  many  verses  ttrtdcroted  to  the  memory  of  Pitt  in 
a  style  eaually  dcvatcd  with  th^  above. 

The  following  overflowing  of  simplicity  transcends  every 
thing  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  that  way, 

*  Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
Twill  trickle  to  bis  rival's  bier  ; 
O'er  Fit^V  the  mournful  requiems  sound 
And  Fox's  bhall  the  notes  rebound.' 

He  is  Soon  recalled  however  to  talk  of  country  matters  ma 
usual,  "  Nil  praeter  solitum  levis.— " 

Jntrod.  2.  To  the  Rev.  John  Marriot. 

'  The  scenes  are  desart  now  and  l^re 

Where  fi»uri«h'd  once  a  forest  fair, 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  liii'd,  * 

And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  thorn/ fcc.  &c. 

The  sequel  is  on  foam  with  the  waters  of  the  Tweed  and 
Yarrow— And  the  poet  honestly  talks  of  turoing  a  sort  of 
pastoral  hermit  for  the  purpose  of  marking 

-  the  setting  </ay 
-    On  fiourkoupe's  lonely  top  decay. 
And  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died, 
Oil  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  sav,  "  Thtt3  pleasure*  fade  away  y 
Youth,  talents,  beauty  thtls  decay^ 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn  and  grey."  ' 

Mr.  Scott  is  not  the  first  person  vf bo  has  made  this  obscr 
vationt 

Introd.  S.  To  William  Erskine,  Esq. 

'Like  April  rooming  clouds,  thatpass,  ^ 
With  varying  shadow  o'er  the  grass 
And  imitate  on  field  and  furrow 
Life's  chequer'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
Li  ke  stream  let  of  the  mou  ntui  n  north 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth,'  6cc.  &cc, 

Mr.  Erskine^  howevei^i.  is  made  to  giye  somf  advice  to  hit 
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friend,  whidji  if  followed  would  have  prevenUd  our  tDimad- 
T«rsions. 

'  Oft  kast  tbmi  said,  if  tim^  mispent, 
Thioe  hours  to  poetry  are  lent ; 
Go,  am)  to  tame  tb>;  wandering  course, 
Qua6f  from  the  fountain  at  the  source  ; 
Approach  those  masters  o*er  whose  tomU 
Immortal  laurcU  ever  bioom,  &c. 

Mr.  Scott  however  sooiis  returns  to  *  inhale' 

^  The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale ; '  . 

and  concludes  with   a  determifiation   not  to  profit   from 
good  advice. 

^  Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained  my  tale/ 

Introd.  4.  Tp  James  Skint,  Esq. 

From  the  opening  of  diis  introductory  chapter,  we  con« 
gratulated  ourselves  at  not  having  to  wade  through  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Tweed,  or  to  be  lost  on  Carterhaugh  or  frozen 
by  another  .November.  Judge  our  horrar  at  finding  oux;o 
selves  on  a  sudden  breast-deep  in  snow  again. 

*  November's  dreary  gale 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow's  shore ; 
Their  vexed  boughs  streaming  to  the  Ay^ 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh ; 
And  Blackhouse  heights  and  Ettricke  Pen 
Have  don'd  their  wintry  shrouds  ag**>n. 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed,'  &c.  &c« 

Introd.  6th.   To  Georgs  Ellis,  Esq. 

Hiisis  as  it  should  be,  no  disguise  is  here  used,  no^trap  ia. 
decoy  the  reader  unawares  into  bogs  and  wastes,  but  the  au- 
thor fairly  and  candidly  commences  with 

'  When  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 
And  lakes  ouc  autumn  joys  away  i 
When  short,  and  scant,  the  sun^beam  throws 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows 
A  co?d  and  profitless  regard,  • 

l.ike  patron  on  a  needy  bard'—  &c.  &c.  6cc. 
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^  Siotks  Jiardioii, 

Gth  liUrod.  To  Bichard  Heber,  Es^. 

*  Heap  on  more  wood  !— the  wind  iscbill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will/ 

We'll  keep  our  tnerry  Christmas  still.* 

The  remaiining  part  ofthp  epistle,  however,  is  far  more  dJ* 
versified  thaD  any  of  the  preceding ;  and  sometbtng  o( 
variety  iscaiigbt  from  the  library  and  hospitality  of  the  geo« 
tleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  , 

It  will  easily  be  credited  that  ibe  reviewer  of  a  work  writ-* 
ten  by  an  author  of  celebrity,  would  be  very  chary  in  risking 
opinions  unsubstantiated  by  proofs  of  ihdr  justice  from  the 
book  itself.  Indeed  the  impression  made  on  ourselves,  and 
those  whot^  we  have  cons^ll(ed^  is,  tbet  the  slory  is  faulty  in 
connection,  that  the  events  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  for 
the  length  of  detail,  that  an  ambition  to  display  all  the,  know-* 
ledge  with  which  thetidthbr's  rdind  is  iitibuedf,  of  old  times^ 
has  induced  him  to  dwell  upoa  psgrticulars  oa  ancient  man«< 
Tiers,  armour  and  buitding, more' suitable  to  an  aatiquariaa 
thop  a  poet;  and  nia^y^  aUj^  l«bai:tbe  ib^ugfals  want  dignity^ 
and  the  verses  bacmony. 

T\\e  poem  is  oalted  apomaoce;  jtiid  if  itbe  intended  to 
imoly.  that  the  style  should  conform  with  tbatof  tbeTroo^ 
baaours  of  oldj^  we  have  jdo  hesUalion  tn  saying  that  the 
comparison  turns  in  favour  of  Mr  Scott.  But  even  in  this 
case,  bad  grammar  and  excessive  inelegance  cannot  be  the 
point  of  resemblance  at  which  an  imitator  would  aim.  £x« 
amples  of  both  succeed  each  other  rapidly  in  this  work.  To 
put  a  few.  The  vulgar  use  of  the  genitive  with  its  sign  be« 
fore  the  case  by  which  it-is  governed,  as 

*  The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach 
Was  of  monastic  rale  the  breach. ' 


*  Twice  every  day  die  waves  cflacc       ♦     • 
Of  8tavn  and  sandaliedfeet  the  trace.' 

'  Or  who  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace 
Strove  by  deep  penance  to  effaco 
Q/*aom«j^/ criiw  the  stain/ 

•  He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir.'-r&c.  Pasnm; 

The  following  are  iastafiees  of  incorrect  ^raitoar^  antf  M 
familiarity  of  verse  almost  bndibrastic. 

'  His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore,'^ 
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1|  The  grave-stones,  ruilely'Miulptiir'd'criKr^ 
Half-suok  in  ^arlh,  by  time  half  iserc.'  , 

*  These  executioners  were  chose 

As  uen  who  with  mankind  were  foes.^ 

ffan  and  bnre  as  perfects  of  to  win  and  io  bear  and  r^uiU^ 
f4  as  a  participle  are  at  least  onusaaL 

?  The  lark  sung  shrilly  the  cock  he  crew/ 


'the  iking 


Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king,' 

^  But  in  the  glances  of  hi^  eye. 

A  penetrating,  keen,  and  ihff         . 

Suspicion  found  its  home/— — •  , 

*  And  quiveis,  bows,  and  shafts'— Ba^  oh  !      ' 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow — 
Suchminstrtl  lesson  to  bestow, 

Be  long  thy  pleasing  task — but  oh  ! 
No  more  by  thy  e^cample  teach/  &c* 

*  HtUl  say,  from  youth  he  lo?'d  to  see  ' 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree/ 

*  Scarce  by  the  pale  moonlight  wot  sce^    ;  ..,   , 
The  foldings  of  her  mantle  green '-7  !'     ./ 

.  •  If  this  grey  palmer  will  me  lead' — &c.         ,  ,       ,^ 

If  it  be  the  allowed  priyilege  of  the  ballad  writ^  to 
ftoop  thuslow^  if  grammar^  elegance,  and  harmony  are :i)n- 
necessary  tp  thai  ipecies  of  composition,  obr  obj^ctibns  are 
pugatory  ;  and  we  have  not  only  tdsu^Ustitutern  Jreu  of  thedi 
a  caveat  against  the  ballad  itself  'la  an  aera-  when^the  force 
and  havmony  of  English  ve^se  harvc  been  ascertained,'  But 
there  is  something  mercenary  even^io  tbe.poe^  Of.'mdd^rti 
flngland.  The  present  work  appears  to  have  been,  written 
by  an  engagement  binding  the  writer  to  farnhh  30  many 
yards  of  verse,  within  a  certain  period,  at  so  much  pef  yard. 
in  the  heroic  couplet,  with  all  ttie  difficulties  whidh  *it  im-. 
poses  of  an  elevation  in  thought  and  expressioii>  afid  variety 
of  modulation,  the  thing  was  not  feasible.  Tbe  verse  of 
eight  syllables,  or  blank  verse,  are  the  only  resources  in 
such  an  extremity,  and  the  former  was!  only  preferred  as  ex* 
cellent  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  This  metre  was 
very  probablv  aelected  by  Gay  aaj  the  vehicle  for  a  light,  fah 
ble  0/  a  fi^w  lincB,    It  is  in  general  tlie  metre  most  adi^ted 
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to  the  namby-pamby^  and^  however  well  chosen  by  the  au* 
tbor  for  the  parpose  of  performing  brs  contract  within  the 
time',  certainly  afforded  him  no  room  for  that  variety  of 
cadence  which  dwells  so  sweetly  on  thef  ear,  which  melts 
the  hearty  and  fastens^  itself  with  the  force  of  a  seirttment  ^m 
the  memory.  *  From  a  consciousness  of  its  poverty,  the 
author  frequently  varies  it  (always  for  the  worse)  in  tlie  ro* 
roance.  >Jot  all  the  nuisances,  which  are  supposed  tp  assail 
the  enraged  musician  of  Hogarth,  are  more  grating  to  the 
ear  than  the  following  attempt  at  varying  the  metre. 

<  Ever  he  saii'd.tliat  close  and  near,  '  ^ 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  eari 

And  that  the  priest  kt  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  song, 

In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying 
Where  mingled  war's  rattle  with  notes  of  the  dying, 
So  the  notes  rung.' 

Neither  do  we  think  the  poem  much  enriched  by  theinser* 
tion  of  6jich  a  curiosity,  as 

*  How  the  fierce  Thijwa))s  and  Ridlfys  alj 

Stout  Willimondswick 

And  Hardriding  Dick 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  o'lhe  wall. 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonlbaugh 
.And  taken  his  life  at  the  DeadmanVshaw.'     , 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  style  of  this  poem,  is  that 
of  excessive  simplicity.  It  might  be  ezpetted  that  the  Lord 
Heron,  after  greeting  Sir  Marraion  with  a  discharge  of 
artillery,  would  have  saluted  him  at  his  entrance  in  a  strain 
of  correspondent  grandeur. 

'  Then  stepped  to  meet  that  noble  lord 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold, 
BaroDofTribel,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  lord  Marmioo  to  the  D^a, 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  plate 

They  feasted  him  full  high/  &c. 

The  four  first  lines  remind  the  reader  stronjgly  of  the  Utlei 
and  honors  belonging  to  the  fedoubted  train-bapd  captain 
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John  Gilpin.  The  language  is  either  iosiance  is  eqaall/ 
elevated.  The  pretly  nursery  song  channted  by  lady  Heron 
is  aholher  illustration  of  the  simple. 

There  are  doubtless  in  the  work  som^  few  passaffes  which 
more  especially  when  compared  with  the  surrooMtng  fla(s> 
are  elevated.  'The  despair  of  Constance  after  having  ad-' 
dressed  the  conclave,  is  impassioned  and  afFecting. 

*  Fixed  was  bet  look,  and  stern  her  air, 

Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair  ; 

The  locks,  that  ^ont  her  brow  to  shade, 

Stared  up  erectly  trom  her  head  ; 

Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high  ; 

H«r  voice  despair's  wild  energy 

Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

Appalled  the  asli>nished  conclave  sat.  / 

With  stupid  eyes  the  men  of  fate 

Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 

And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm,*  ice* 

The  tribes  of  which  the  Scottish  army  consists  are  happiljr 
flescribed ; 

'  Next  Marmion  marked  the  Celtic  race^ 
Of  difTerent  language,  form,  and  face,, 

A  various  race  of  man  ;     , 
Just  then  the  chiefs  tbtttr  tribes  arrayed, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
The  chequerM  tre^vs,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd 

To  every  varying  clan. 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  ibeireyes  with  savage  ttar^ 

On  Marmion  as  he  pass'd,  , 

Their  Leg!»  above  the  knee  were  bare» 
.    Their  frame  was  sinewy,  shortk  and  spare, 

And  hardened  to  the  blast. 

These  two  passages^  with  the  death  of  Mafmion^  and  last 
attentions  of  Clark,  appear  to  us  by  far  the  most  spirited  and 
finished  in  the  whole  work.  Others  may  be  found  possessing 
different  degrees  of  merit.  But  their  excellence  does  not 
jeyceed  what  ought  to  be  the  general  excellence  of  a  whole 
poem ;  and  hence  it  will  of  course  be  inferred,  that  the  most 
finished  parts  shonld  soar  far  beyond  it. 

The  author^'by  a  stranea  fatality,  aeems  to  have  mistaken 
want  of  harmoqy  for  wildnefs.     Had  he  been  dealing  with 
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the  foTtand  lH|tiid.laQgi^ga«  of  tl>€  South  pf  Burope,  instead 
of  .^ne  whiqh.il  |MrQTCcbialiy  rugged^  be  could  not  have  WeQ 
store  at  his  ease. in  the  arjpaimeaiexii  and  choice  of  bis  words. 
Aft  •oiRHMilrtMliejMasistbe  dburacterisiio  failing  in  bis  verse, 
^^biohfrott  it^alfufitiire  discourages  all  at^lempts  at  superior 
ttxcellenoe^  ¥fom  ibis  difficulty  he  has  endeavoured  tp  es. 
cape  by  iotroducbig' a  change  of  oietre.  .  It  is  iiot  however 
pn  change  oFmetre>  but  in  a  judicious  change  of  cadence  un- 
der the  direction  o^Fan  ear  fine  in  itselfi  and  attuned.,  by  long 
practice,  that  Urjne  and  pure  banuony  coosi&U.  And  bence 
It  happens,  that  sixty  couplets,  of  Dpydeo  aifford  a  greater 
ifariety  of  modulation,  than  all  the  diateiiipeced,  disorderly, 
and  almost  fortuitous  transitions  that  are  here  ^atteoipited. 

On  the  appearance  of  that  poem  which  conferred  a  well* 
earned  celebrity  on   Mr.  Scott,  the  subject  wm  new  to  the 

fyuhViCp  and  the  correcl  delineation  of  dark  timvsj  of  men 
lalf  barbarous,  and  of  places'  unsung  by  any  good  poet  look 
therti  by  surprize.  6ut*  the  subject  is  not  so  fruitful  as  the 
author  seems  to  imagine.  There  is  hardly  a  description  in 
the  present  work  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  Lay  of 
tl>e  last  Minstrel ; and  the  comparison  is  always  in  fav  our  of 
the  former  work.  Should  the  subject  be  taken  up  again,  it 
will  be  only  jtreadiog  over  ihesame  ground  once  more,  whea 
it  has  ceased  to  h^ve  any  further  inlerest  from  novelty. 
The  public  have  already  got  in  possession  ofa  secret,  which, 
had  it  not  been  divulged  .too  broadly  in  the  presenJt  work, 
might  have  been  for  ever  a  secret.  For  this  reason  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  an  author  of  a  genius  so  transcendent 
adopt  a  tone  and^  manner  consistent  with  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  enlist  hin^self  in  the  colK>rt  of  regular. and  polish- 
ed English  poets. 

He  has  every  encoufagetoenlto  proceed.  Even  the  three 
ungainly  volumes  containing  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  ScottisU 
Border*  and  *'  all  that  reading  which  was  never  read/*  be- 
canae- highly  lucrative  to  the  comi3iler;  and  his  Ballads^ 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Ronald,  are  of  question- 
able merit,  were  admitted  into  libraries. 

'It  is  said  that  the  Mars  of  Marlbort>ugh,  and  the  Muse  of 
Pope,  were  gold,  neither' do  we*  wish  tt)  divii't*  M,r.  Scolt 
frpm  his  ardent  pursuit  of  wfiat  \k  h lab ly  convenient  ;  but 
te  would  do  well  to  cbnsider  asti'pendhon.ourable  on)y  wheo 
the  services  of  the  receiver  are  proporti'onable  to  bis  reward^ 
He  is  doubtless  not  one  of  that 

**  Simple'  race  who  waste  tfieit  fcrf!^'  '  '     » 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  inilc/' 
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Indeed  he  has  deserved^  by  one  good  poetn^  and  has  ob* 
iained  a  reward  for  mc^re  sobstailtial ;  and^  in  reiuro,  he 
•owes  to  his  coantrj  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  caule  of 
good  sense^  good  poetry  aad  good  taste  under  tbe.sanciioti 
of  hisname^  rather  than  his  example  in  aiding  and  abetting 
«very  oflf^nder  who  rises  in  arms  affainst  the  few  salotaty 
restrictions  on  English  literature^  wnich  may  yet  withhold 
our  poesy  from' utter  barbarism. 

Of  the  notes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  make  up 
1^6  quarto  pages,  which  was  probably  all  that  was  intended 
by  the  author.     The  6dour  of  gain  is  indeed  sweet ! ! 

■'   '.^i.* ^  t    ,,     II '  I     'I ■      1  1   fiFi  1 

Art,  V#*— Jf  Letter  to.  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com, 
pany,  on  the  Danger  of  interfering  in  the  Religious  Qpi' 
nioki  of  the  Natives  of  India ;  and  on  the  Views  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  directed  to  India. 
By  Thomai  Ttsnning,  hte  :Senior  Merchant  on  the  Com* 
pany's  Bengal  Estahlislanent.  5d  Edition,  Ridgway, 
1807. 

Art.  Vf. — Observations  on  the  present  Sthte  of  the  East 
India  Company  ;  mith  prefatory  Remarks  on  the  dlarm* 
ing  Intelligence  lately  received  from  Madras ^  as  to 
the  general  Disaffection  prevailing  amongst  the  Natives  of 
every  Rank,  from  an  Opinion  that  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  British  Government  to  compel  them  io  embrace  CHris^ 
tianity ;  the  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  on  this  Subject;  and  a  Plan,  humbly  submitted 
to  the  Consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  Legislature,  for  restoring  tliat 
Cofffidence  which  the  Natives  formerly  reposed  in  the  Jus-- 
iicei  and  Policy  of  the  British  Government,  as  to  the  Secu^ 
rity  of  their  Religion^  Laws,  and  local  Customs.  By  Major 
Scott  Waring.    4/*  Edition.    Ridgway.     1808. 

Art.  VII. — J  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  A.  M.  in' 
lUply  to  the  brief  Strictures  oh  the  Pre/act  tp  Ohserva^ 
tiofis  on  the  present  State  of  the  East  India  Company ;  to  ^ 
which  is  added,  a  Postscript ^  containing  Remarks  on  a  Note 
printed  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  December,  1B07.  By 
Major  ifcott  Waring.    Ridgway.     IBOB. 

Art.  VIII.— -4  Reply  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  John  Scott 
Waring,  Esq.  in  Refutation  of  the  illiberal  and  unjust 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  13.  Jpril,  1808.  Dd 
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Observations  and  Strictures  of  the  anonymous  Writer  of 
that  LxUer.  By  Major  Scott  Waring,  hvo.  Ricigway. 
\i 


Art.  IX. — An  Address  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Twining^ s  Letter  to  that 
Gentleman  on  the  Danger  of'  interfering  in  the  Religious 
Opinions  of  the  Natives  of  India,  and  on  the  Fiews  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  directed  to  India,  By 
the  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.A,     bvo.     Uatchard*     1^0?. 

Art.  X.— .1/  Lettef  to  John  Scott  Waring,  Esq.  in  Rc/uta^ 
tionofhis  Observations  on  the  present  Stale  of  the  East 
India  Company,  with  prefatori/  Remarks  on  the  pretended 
alarming  intelligence  lately  received  from  Madras,  of  the 
assumtd  general  Disaffection  amongst  the  Natives,  i(c.  with 
Strictures  on  his  illiberal  and  unjust  Conduct  towards  the 
Missionaries  in  India.     Svo.     Haichard.     1808. 

Art.  Xr. — A  few  Cursory  Remarks  on  Mr.  Twining^  s  L-ei^ 
fer  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company.  By  a 
Member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  8xhi. 
Hatchard.     1607. 

Art.  XII. — A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
trout  on  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  India ;  to  which 
are  added,  Hints  to  those  concerned  in  sending  Missionaries 
thitlur.     8ro,     Hatchard.     UW. 

WE  consider  religious  trulh^  wlien  perceived  by  the  mind, 
when  cherished  by  the  heart,  and  practised  in  the  life,  to  be 
ftynonitnuus  with  happiness.  The  diffusion  of  such  truth 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  exertions  of  pbilan. 
thropy.  We  venerate  Christianity  as  containing  religious- 
truth  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection ;  and  we  should  ac- 
cordingly rejoice  to  see  its  influence  as  universal  at  the  air 
which  \ye  breathe.  Christianity  contains  in  itself  a  highly 
diffusive  principle  ^  which  is  found  in  the  agreeableness  of  its 
doctrines  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  more  the  human  intel- 
lect is  improved  by  culture  and  reflection,  the  better  soil  will 
be  afforded  for  the  recention  of  the  spotless  doctrine  which 
Christ  inculcated  in  his  precepts  and  exemplified  in  his  life. 
ChfistjaDttyis  better  fitted  for  man  in  his  highest  state  of  in tel. 
lectual  improvement  than  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  If,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  remarks  which  we 
may  be  mduced  to  make  oh  some  of  the  publicationi  which 
f*re  enumerated  above^  we  eeem  at  all  hostile  to  the  effort^ 

\ 
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which  have  been  lately  made  for  propagal'ing  christianily  in 
Ihe  East  Indies,  it  is  because  we  are  cotiviiued  th:U  the  reh- 
gious  svslem,\vhich  the  missionaries  have  been  endeavouring 
to  establish  in  that  quarter,  is  not  Christianity,  butsomellnng 
as  opposite  to  thai  heavenly  doctrine  as  darkness  is  to  light. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love  ;  but  the  doctrine  which 
these  deluded  men  have  been  teaching  to  the  peaceful  Hin- 
doos is  a  system  of  bitterness  and  dissention.  According  to 
the  expression  otone  of  their  own  number  their  object  is  not 
to  imparl  pr/icc  but  a  sw^rd.  Christianily  is  a  highly  rational 
service  ;  but-  that  spurious  species  of  it,  which  thete  men 
have  been  eiuleavouiing  to  impose  upon  the  Hindoos,  is  a 
compound  of  the  most  monstrous  incongruities. — Christi- 
anity  affords  the  strongest  encouragements  to  the  practice 
of  moral  virtue  ;  but  that  barbarous  jargon  which  Inese  fa- 
natics have  (>een  labouring  to  disseminate,  stimulates  to  vice 
by  the  argument  of  necessity  and  the  prospect  of  impunity. 
For  the  primary  principles  which  they  impress  are, — that 
inan  has  an  irresistible  disinclination  to  good  and  propensity 
to  evil  ;  that  all  manner  of  iniquity  is  as  mudh  his  passion  as 
meat  or  drink ; — that  if  he  be  accepted  of  the  Deity,  Chat  ac- 
ceptance has  no  reference  to  any  exertions  of  virtue,  or  any 
qualifying  habits  of  benevolence ;  that  all  moral  perform- 
ancesare  filthy  rags;  and  that  the  punishment  due  to  every 
transgressor  has  already  been  amply  discharged  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  another  person  who  is  sometimes  represented  as 
a  god  and  at  others  as  a  man  ;  and  who  is  sometimes  said  to 
possess. the  identity  both  of  God  and  man. — ^Tlrus  the  HiQ- 
doos,  if  they  ever  should  embrace  the  system^  which  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  forced  down  their  throats  by  the  clamorous 
importunity  of  these  fanatics^  will  be  furnished  with  the  most 
potent  stimulant  to  every  vice  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  most  effectqal  opiate  to  still  the  remorse  of  conscience 
and  to  harden  the  individual  in  the  commission  of  sin* 
Cbristianiiv,  in  that  spotless  purity  in  which  it  came  from 
heaven  beu>re  it  was  cothipted  by  fraud  and  perverted  by 
ignorance,  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  no  re« 
spector  of  persons ;  but  who  will  render  to  every  man  in 
everv  nation  under  heaven  good  or  evil  according  to  the  good 
x>r  the  evil  of  his  doings.— But  these  emissaries  of  mischief 
and  agents  of  delusion  cross  the  equator  in  order  to  teadi  the 
worshippers  of  ibeKoran  and  the  Sastrab  that  the  Suprsme^  ^ 
the  all-wise,  the  righteoos  God,  makes  no  more  dtstinctioa 
between  vice  Mid  virtue  than  a*blind  man  between  black  and 
white  ;  and  that  if  be  shews  an?  preference  to  one  more  than 
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the  other,  itisnoi  because  the  one  is  bad  and  Ihe  other  good^ 
because  the  one  is  just  and  the  other  fraudulent^  because  the 
one  is  benevolent  aud  kind  and  the  other  cruel  and   hard^ 
hearted,  but  because  it  is  his  arbitrary  decree,   uninfluenced 
bv  any  moral  aistincfions,  that  the  one  should  be  saved  and 
the  other  damned.    This  is  plainly  and  briefly  the  fnous  sys-* 
tern  which  these  fanatics  are  traversing  sea  and  land  in  order 
to  difluhe  both  over  land  and  sea.     But  such  a  system,  like 
the  poison  oFUiat  Pharasaical  hypocrisy  which  our  Saviour 
so  much  reproved,   is  sure  when  it  has  been  artfully  instilled 
into  the  conscience  to  render  the  convert  ten  limes  the  child 
of  iniquity  more  than    he  was  before.     We  think  that  Mr. 
Twining  and  Major  Scott  Waring,by  endeavouring  to  expose 
the  danger  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  disseminate  this 
spurious  and  vitiated  chrihtiamty  among  the  Mahomedan  and 
JHindoo  subjects  of  the  British  empire  in  India,have  rendered 
a  most  acceptable  service  to  their  country,  and  have  acted 
as  true  friends  to  the  peaceful    natives  of  Hindostan.     A& 
we  have  never  been  in  India  ourselves  we  cannot  state  any 
thing  from  personal  obsei^vation  respecting  the  morals  of  the 
Hindoos,  their  observance  of  truth,  justice  and  humanity; 
but  we  are  convinced  \  hat  these  sacred  principles,S7AicAare  the 
essence  of  religion,  cannot  be   more  effectually  counteracted 
by  an^  superstition  under  heaven,  whether  embraced  by  the 
worshippers  of  M  ahomed,  Zoroaster  or  Confucius,  than  by  the 
blasphemous  impieties  which  are  dispersed  by  the  pestilential 
breath  of  these  wandering  fanatics.   Instead  of  love,  instead  of 
peace,  and  mstead  of  joy,  which  are  the  fruits  of  true  religion, 
tliey  are  disseminating  among  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos 
nothing  but  rancour,  strife,  hate  and  woe.     Better  would   it 
be  toitave  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  to  themselves  and  to 
let  them  worship  God  in  their  own  way  than  to  send  such  a 
scourge  among  them  and  call  it,  O  profanation  of  that  sa- 
cred name  !  il\e  gospel  of  salvation  !  !  !--r- 
,    The  spirit  of  conversion,  which  has  passed  over  into  India» 
has  not  one  point  of  resemblance  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus.    It 
has  noneot'his  meekness,  his  gentleness,  his  humility  ,his  dis- 
cretion ; — it  is  alt  turbulence  and  pride.     It  is   not  a  spirit, 
which  has  been    kindled   at  the  altar   of  philanthropy,  but 
which  has  been  set  on  fire  by  the  lust  of  spiiitual  domina- 
tion. It  is  a  spirit  of  proselyting  intolerance  rather  than  boly 
but  charitable  zeal.     Major  Scott  Waring  appeiirs  to  us  to 
have  fully  proved  that  such   is  the  spirit  of  tne  present  mis- 
sionaries in  (lindostan  ;  and  his  numerous  opponents,  frou^ 
the  polished  Mr.  Owen   to  bis  coarsest  i^nonymous  reyi^ 
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icrs,  have  not  been  able  to  produce  an}'  thing  like  a  satis- 
factory refutation  of  his  arguments.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  shew  that  the  present  attempt  to  propac^ate 
methodism  (for  we  cannot  honoiw  it  so  far  as  lo  cqll  it 
Christianity)  in  India^  is  consistent  either  with  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy >  or  that  it  is  likely  to  have  any  other  effect 
than  to  ,generale  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the  43ritish  name 
ihroughoat  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent ;  and  to  put  a 
sword  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  to  be  employed  againsft 
ourselves. 

With  respect  to  the  peril  and  impolicy  of  the  attempt  to 
transform  the  grave  Mahomedanand  the  gentle  Hindoointo 
a  body  of  sullen  and  canting  methodists,  let  us  first  henrthr 
sentiments  of  Mr*  Twining,  who  from  a  very  early  period  of 
ills  life  has  been  conversant  with  the  hiibits  and  opinions  of 
the  natives  of  India. 

*  The  religious  opinions,'  says  Mr.  Twining, '  of  (he  natives  of  India, 
is  a  subject  on  which  my  feelings  arc  particularly  alive,  not 
merely  from  the  interest  I  take  in  whatever  relates  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  natives,  but  from  my  extreme  apprtehension  of  the 
fatal  consequences  to  ourselves,  from'  any  interference  in  their 
tdigtous  opinions.  imleed,  Sir,  almost  all  my  fears  for  the 
safety  of  our  Indian  possessions  rest  upon  this  point.  Of  the 
ebances  of  war,  of  any  partial  disaffection  to  our  government  in 
lAatters  merely  of  a  civil  or  political  nature,  I  have  no  very  seri'- 
ous  dread.  The  prudence  or  power  of  our  governments  abroad, 
us  long  as  they  can  be  aided  by  the  maritime  superiority  of  this 
couniryfwill,  I  trust,  be  able  to  restore  tranquillity  in  such  cases, 
*ut,  a  convulsion  proceeding  from  religious  sources,  no  human' ef- 
forts may  be  able  to  subdue.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
t>bservation  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the  i^atives  are  not  particularty 
attached  to  their  religious  opinions,  I  will  «enture'to  say,  that 
there  is  not,  in  the  world,  a  people  more  jealous  and  tenacious 
of  their  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies,  than  the  native  inha*' 
bitants  of  the  East.  Sir,  the  people  of  India  are  not  a  political, 
fctot  a  religious  people.  In  this  respect,  they  differ^  I  fear,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Theif  think  as  much  of  their  re* 
ligion,  ab  we  of  our  constitution.  TA^  venerate  their  Shastah 
«ml  Koran,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  toe  our  Magna  Chnrta.. 

^  As'loog  as  we  continue  to  govern  India  in  the  mild  and  tole- 
rant spirit  of  Christianity^  we  may  govern  it  with  ease:  but  if 
ever  the  fatal  day  shall  arrive,  when  religious  innovation  shal^ 
set  her  foot  in  that  country,  indignation  will  spread  from  one 
end  of  Eiindostan  to  the  other ;  and  the  arms  of  tit>y  millions 
of  people  will  drive  us  from  that  portion  of  the  globv>,  \\\i]\  a^ 
much  ease  ,as  the  sand  of  the  desert  is  scattered   by  the  winJ. 
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The  Iremendous  mutiny  at  VeHore  in  1806,  which  seemed 
to  Ihreaien  in  its  consequences  the  extermination  of  every 
Englishman  in  India,  which  originated  in  a  very  incon«i* 
derate  interferenceof  the  government  with  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  nalives,  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  uninfluenced 
hy  religious  considerations.  The  indiscreet  conduct  of  tha 
missionaries  had  caused  the  opinion  to  he  widely  disse- 
minated and  generally  received  that  the  English  govern- 
ment intended  Uy  Jorce  the  Mahomedans  and  Hiadoos  to 
renounce  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  lo  embrace 
Christianity.  An  undeniable  proof  that  this  opinion  had 
become  very  prevalent  is,  that  in  December,  1806,  the  go- 
vernor of  Madras  was  obliged  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
order  lo  appease  the  ferment  which  it  had  occasioned  in  the 
iiaiive  troops.  From  this  procldmatioo  we  extract  the  fol* 
lowmg  : 

*  The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  having  observed  that 
in  some  late  instances  an  extraordinary  degree  of  agitation  has  pre- 
vailed among  several  corps  of  the  native  army  of  this  coast,  it  bat 
been  his  Lordship's*  particular  emieavour  lo  ascertain  the  motives 
^hich  may  have  led  to  conduct  so  different  from  that  which  formerly 
distinguished  the  native  array*  From  this  inquiry  it  has  appeared 
that  many  persons  of  evil  intention  have  endeavoured,  for  malicious 
purposes,  to  impress  upon  the  native  troops  a  belief  thato  is  the  wish 
of  the  British  Government  to  convert  them  by  forcible  means  to 
Christianity ;  and  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  observed  with  concero 
that  such  malicious  reports  have  been  believed  by  many  of  the  nativa 
troops. 

•  The  llight  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  therefore  deems  i( 
proper  in  this  public  manner  to  repeat  to  the  native  troops  his 
ussuraiice,  that  the  same  respect  which  has  been  invariably  stiewn 
by  the  Briti5th  Government  for  their  religion  and  for  their  customs 
iwill  be  always  continued  ;  and  that  no  interruption  will  be  given 
to  any  native,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  in  the  practice  of  his 
religious  ceremonies.' 

But  so  deep  was  the  impression  which  had  been  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos, -by  the  unpardonable  indis- 
cretions of  the  missionaries,  that  the  government  of  tlie  com- 
pany intended  to  proscribe  tbdr  ancient  faith  in  order  to 
make  way  for  a  new,  that  this  proclamation  was  not  suffici- 
ent  to  still  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  people.  '  At  late  - 
as  March,  three  months  after  the  date  of  theprochimation,so 
universal  was  the  dread  of  n  general  revolt  amongst  our  ini« 
ti ve  troops,  that  the  British  officers  attached  to  the  native  corps 
conslantly  slept  with  loaded  pistols  under  their  pillows  P  Scrch 
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Vias  been  tlie  effect  of  evahgeUcal  preaching  among  ll^e  na- 
tives of  Indiai  Religious  prejudices  are  of  all  others  thd 
Dnost  difficult  lo  overcome;  and  w.hen  indiscreetly  and  in* 
considefately  opposed,  t4ie  most  likely  to  inflame  ati  the  an* 
gry  and  malevolent  passions  of  the  heart.  But  the  turbulent 
atid  frantic  missionaries,  most  of  whom  have  been  nurtured 
in  the  hot-t>ed  of  Calvinistic  jotoleraoce,  would  think  it  de* 
rogatory  to  their  spiritual  pride  to  pay  any  thing  like  even  a 
decent  respect  for  the  deep-rooted  and  long-established  pre* 
judices  of  the  people  whom  they  had  determined  to  convert. 
They  had -no  sooner  set  their  feet  on  the  peninsula  of  India 
than  theyhastened  to  destroy  both  root  and  branch  of  the  na«^ 
tiona]  euperstition^without  once  considering  that  this  could  not 
be  donewithout  ihe  totarextermination  of  the  people.  But  in 
thegloomy  views  of  a  haughty,  self-opinionated  and  intolerant 
fanaticwho  has  nothing  but  grace  in  his  mouth  and  nothing 
but  persecution  in  his  hearty  the  conversion  of  a  single  indi- 
\idual  to  the  external  profession  of  his  irrational  dogmas 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  tlie  destruction  of  thou- 
sands.— '  The  antiquity  of  the  GentQo  civilization,  laws,  re- 
ligion, and  customs,  fortified  by  the  invincible  attachment 
which  it  produced  in  the  people,  had  in  all  a^s  procured  the 
political  attention,  if  not  the  respect  of  the  most  ferocious 
and  barbarous  of  its  various  conquerors.  However  the  peo- 
ple were  oppressed  or  pillaged  iheir  prejudices  in  this  respect 
were  sacred  and  inviolate !' — Even  the  Mahomedan  conquer- 
ors, who  entered  India  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other,  found  it  impossible  to  vanquish  the  reli- 

5ious  obstinacy  of  the  Hindoo,eilher  by  persuasion  or  by  force, 
'liey  found  the  bigotry  of  the  Hindoo,  if  bigotry  it  may  be  cal- 
led, more  than  a  match  for  their  own ;  and  they  soon  learne^t 
that  it  was  better  to  respect  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  tbao 
vainly  to  spill  their  blood  in  attempting  their  conversion.'— ^ 
*  It  is  not,'  says  Major  Scott  Waring,  *  by  our  trifling  Euro- 

f^ean  force  that  we  have  retained  the  British  em p'n-e  in  India, 
i)t  more  than  forty  vears,  but  by  our  invariable  attention  to 
the  natives  as  to  their  ^religion,  laws  and  local  costoms.'-^^ 
From  this  sober  policy  we  ought  nevef  to  have  receded  in 
affording  any  encouragement  to  these  busy  conceited  and 
imperious  missionaries,  who  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  ~^ 
Malabar  and  Bengal,  inebriated  with  the  fumes  of  Calvinis- 
tic superstition. 

In  J 793  Mr.  Wilberforce  proposed  to  introduce  into  a 
bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  two  clauses, 
for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  thoughout  India,and  ano* 
ther  for  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  christianize  the 
■ativet.    The  bishop  of  Londun  supported  similar  clatiset  in 
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the  House  of  Lords ;  but  they  wfere  rejected  in  both  houses. 
In  th^  House  of  Lords  the  late  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Hors- 
]ey^  was  strongly  against  the  measure;  and  be  contended  that 
the  command  which  Christ  delivered  to  his  apostles  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  did  not  apply  to  us.  The 
apostles  were  gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  expressly  for 
the  purpose;  but  that  extraordinary  commission  ceased 
when  the  powers  by  which  it  wasattested,  were  withdrawn. 
Our  religious  opinions  are  not  very  much  in  unison  with  those 
of  Dr.  Horsley ;  but  we  think  that,  on  this  occasion^  his  seo* 
timents  are  deserving  of  great  deference  and  respect.  Though 
the  proselyting  system,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  the  bishop  of  London,  was  negatived  by 
both  houses  of  parliament,  yet  Dr.  Buchanan,  an  tvange^ 
/tea/ minister^  was  sent  to  Bengal  and  Dr.  Kerr,  a  gentleman 
of  similar  tenets,  to  Madras.  These  gentlemen^  have'  cor* 
dially  cooperated  in  all  the  schemes  of  the  enthusiasth)  mis- 
sionaries who  have  since  found  their  way  into  India. 

Let  us  bear  what  Major  Scott  Waring,  who  is  certainly 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  country,  thinks  of 
ibe  probable  success  of  these  proceedings. — 

^  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  ''  Whenever  the  Makomedan  finds  his 
religion  touched  he  grasps  his  dagger^* — the  fact  is  undoubtedly 
true.  What  man  in  his  senses,  therefore,  would  think  of  touching  a 
religion  professed  by  fifteen  millions  of  our  native  subjects  ?  So  fiir 
i'rom  being  aided  by  thirty*five  millions  of  our  Hindoo  subjects,  we 
liave  found,  by  fatal  experience^  that  when  tkeir  religion  is  touched 
they  grasp  their  daggers  aiso,  WEat  man  of  common  understanding 
would  toiich  the  religion  of  either  >  Rut  Dr.  Buchanan  conceives, 
that  we  are  boundto  propagate  our  faith  where  success  is  p9H}bable,  it 
being  by  no  means  ''  submitted  to  our  judgment^  or  to  out  notums 
of  policy,  whether  we  shall  embrace  the  means  of  imparting  Chris* 
tian  knowledge  to  eur  subjects  or  not."  This  was  precisely  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spaniards  and  Porlugoexe  when  they  discovered  the 
New  World  ;  and  they  extirpated  millions  of  unfortunate  men  in 
propagating  their  doctrines  by  the  sword. 

*  *  1  am  most  confident  thatsuccess^by  circulating  our  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,  and  by  encouraging  roisbionaries,  so  far  from  being  probable^ 
would  he  impossible.  If  there  are  any  public  men  in  England  wild 
enough  to  conceive  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  be 
probable^  let  them  consider  what  fatal  consequences  must  ensue  if 
their  judgment  should  be  erroneous.  We  have  not  more  than 
thirty  thousand  British  subjects  in  all  India,  to  oppose  to  a  po-^ 
^  pulation  of  fifty  millions  in  a  general  religious  insurrection.^ 

As  far  as  experience  can  beTegorded  as  the  test  of  trntb>^ 
it  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  attempts  of  the  missionaiie«» 
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*  For  many  centuries,  we  believe,  Christian  Missionaries  have  re- 
sided in  India  with  the  free  consent  of  the  native  princes,  'f  bese 
men  were  generally,  if  not  universalfy,  pure  in  their  morals  and  in* 
otFensive  in  iheir  conduct,  and  many  of  them  highly  >e&pected  bj 
the  princes  of  India,  who  allowed  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
make  as  liiany  converts  as  they  could  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Such,  however,  is  the  strong  attach  men  ff  both  of  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
homedans,  to^  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  that  few  even,  ilf 
any,  converts  were  made  except  of  men  who  were  of  characters 
notoriously  infamous,  and  who  had  forfeited  their  casts,  froni  a  ne^ 
lect  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  writer  knew  a  very  wprthy 
Italian  priest  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  twenty  years  a  Mpssionarj 
in  India,  and  who  told  him'thac  in  twenty  years  he  had  made  but' 
twenty  converts,  ftnd  that  those  were  men  of  very  bad  cimracters. 
He  was  so  convinced  of  the  strong  attachment  of  the  natives  t9 
their  own  religion,  as  to'  assure  the  writer,  that  on  his  arrival  at' 
Rome  he  should  represent  to  the  Pope  the  inutility  of  sending  msl 
sionaries  to  India  in  future-  Vet  no  man  was  more  respecteit 
by  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Mr.  SchwartsB  in  Tanjore  was  equalljT 
respected  by  the  Rajah,  and  by  every  English  gentleman  ;  even  thi^ 
British  government  owed  much  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Schwartr 
during  the  war  with  Hyder  Alii.  This  wbrthy  and  highly  respect- 
ed man,  however,  made  but  very  few  converts  during  his  lr)ng  rea* 
dence  in  India,,  and  though  he  was  for  many  years  the  i'avourite 
of  (he  sovereign  of  Tanjore.' 

Notwithstanding  the  inextinguishable  zeal,  which  brother 
Carey,  brother  Thomas,  with  the  rest  of  thetr  pious  fraternity 
have  displayed,  we  are  told 

*  That  they  have  not  made  a  single  Mahomedan  convert,  and 
that  the  very  few  Hindoos  who  have  been  convened,  were  men  of  th^ 
most  despicable  characters,  who  had  lost  their  casts,  and  took  ap  m 
new  religion  because  they  were  excommunicated.  Indeed^  convent 
of  no  other  description  can  be  ex|>ected  from  a  population  of  ^tf 
millions,  amongst  whom  the  principle  has  been  &xfid  fiorages,  that  «bc 
greatest  possible  disgrace  a  man  can  incur,  is  by  departing  fron  tbe 
religion  of  his  forefathers.* 

Jy  the  baptist  periodical  aocouols  a  ppnippus  represenUi* 
tiojn is  given  of  the  conversion  of  a  Brainin  by;  brother  Tbot^ 
tnasr-^  The  substance  of  tlie  story/  says  IMlajor  ScoUj,  *  is 
Uiia  :* 

*  A  Braroin,  named  Parbotee,  was  a  man  of  title,  a  strict  observer 
of  the  Hindoo  laws^  a  thorough  devotee:  that  he  conceived  a  Brm«^ 

.  min  to  be  defiled  if  he  was  in  the  company  of  this  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
any  other  Englishman  or  Mahomedan,  At  twoo^clock  one  mornings 
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this  Parbotee  awoke  his  brother  Bramin  by  the  vehemence  of.  hiii 
cries ;  and,  on  the  door  teing  opened,  Parbotee  was  found  in  great' 
agitation.  To  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  the  oth«r  Bramin,  Par- 
botee called  out  to  have  the  gospel  read  to  him,  and  that  the  Bramin, 
Chund,  would  go  and  pray  for  him.  This  he  did  ;  and  Parbotee, 
spent  the  night,  with  two  others,  in  reading,  praying,  and  smging. 
About  noon  he  related  a  very  remarkable  dream  ;  "  In  which,"  says 
Mr.  Thomas,  **  1  have  no  doubt  at  all  but  he  received  divine  admo- 
nition ana  instruction."  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  expects  \x%  to  give 
that  credit  to  his  ipse  dixit,  which  Catholics  formerly  believed  due 
to  the  word  of  the  Pope  alone,  for  of  the  nature- of  this  dream  he 
does  not  say  a^ syllable.  Then  follows  the  rhapsody  to  which  the 
clergyman  alluded  ;  and  \  should  conceive,  that  few  merobi^rs  in- 
deed j  of  our  church,  could  read  both  the  account  of  the  conversion, 
and  the  fhapsody,  without  concluding,  that  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
convert  were  insane.  1  had  the* curiosity  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Tho« 
mas  and  his  convert,  and  1  heard  that  they  both  died  raving  mad 
in  Bengal.  The  same  spirit  of  ridiculous  and  wild  enthusiasm  which 
marks  this  account  of  Mr.  Thomas,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
the  various  sectarian  missionaries  in  India,  mixed  up  with  abuse  of 
the  Romanuts^  as  Dr.  Kerr  calls  them,  whenever  they  happen  to 
fall  in  their  track.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble,  as  Ihave  done, 
to  wade  through  the  Reports  of  the  sectarian  Missionary  Societies, 
^ill  f)nd  them  filled  with  similar  trash  to  that  which  I  have  copied ; 
i)Ut  of  success  in  making  converts  I  can  find  nothing.' 

Ab  no  person  can  go  to  India  withont  prevl^^us  permis- 
aioii  from  the  Company,  the  reader  may  wonder  bow  brother 
Carey  and  the  other  brethren  found  their  way  into  ih^t  land 
of  proselyting  promise.  The  two  first  carriers  of  the 
gloomy  tidinss  of  method  ism  stole  into  the  country  under  the 
cover  of  a  Danish  vessel  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  Company. — in  180f3  two  £nglisb  missionaries  were 
smuggled  into  Calcutta  in  an  American  ship,  in  defiance'of 
all  legal  prohibitions.-— But  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when 
we  hear  that  evangelical  missionaries  begin  preaching  the 
ffospel  by  breaking  the  law» — Indeed  they  have  been  so 
little  scrupulous  in  this  particular,  and  their  doctrine-is  na- 
turally calculated  to  do  so  much  mischief,  than  the  gover- 
nor of  Ceylon  has  lately  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  island,  to  expel  every  missionary 
from  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  VVere  the  governor  of 
Bengal  to  follow  his  example  we  believe  that  it  would  greatf 
ly  cdntribtite  to  the  security  and  the  permanence  of  the 
Etiglish  sovereignty  in  the  East. 

As  a  proper  means  ofaccelerating  the  spiritual  conversion 
of  the  fifty  miliiocis  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  that  cob- 
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stitute  the  population  of  Hindostan,  Dr.  Bachanan,  the 
evangelical  clergyman  and  vice-provost  of  the  college  of 
Calcutta,  recommends  the  erection  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment in  India,  to  consist  of  an  archbishop^three  bishops, 
and  a  numerous  host  of  subaltern  divines.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  brother  Carey  wOuld  be  well  pleased  to  strut  in 
lawn  ;  and  to  l>e  one  of  the  pillars  of  this  sumptuous  esta- 
blishment. But  we  must  doubt  whether  the  evangelizing 
spirit  of  brother  Carey,  or  even  of  brother  Thomas,  had  he 
not  nnfortunately  been  carried  off  in  a  fit  of  mania,  would 
survive  the  blushing  honodcs  of  episcopal  consecration. 
Indeed  if  the  turbulence  of  the  missionaries  be  not  laid  at 
rest  by  more  compulsory  methods,  we  should  strenuously 
advise  the  incorporation  of  their  numbers  in  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment. — This  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
charming  into  soft  repose  the  present  convulsivte  inquietude 
of  their  pernicious  zeal.— For  a  proselyting  zeal  is  not.  the 
characteristic  of  establishments,  bpt  of  sectaries  and  dissU 
dents. — ^The  gratifications  of  opulence,  and  tire  subtraction 
of  all  the  common  stimulants  to  exertion  infuse  a  risinerHtt 
into  a  religious  establishment,  which  in  general  renders  the 
ministers  very  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  refutation  of 
error  or  the  propagation  of  truth.— The  present  stale  of  Ire- 
land will  furnish  a  convincing  proof  of  this  assertion.— In 
Ireland  we  have  a  rich  establishment,  composed  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,prebends  and  other  beneficed  ecclesi* 
aslics.  But  instead  of  this  learned  and  well-appointed  body 
being  inflamed  with  any  thing  like  a  proselyting  zeaf,  a  list- 
less apathy  seems  to  pervade  the  walls  of  the  churchesjy 
chapels,  and  cathedrals.  Thus  we  find  that  the  converts  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  establishment  are  rather  diminishing  than 
increasing  in  numbers. — ^The  catholics,  who,  instead  of 
being  an  established '  are  a  persecuted  sect,  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  even  the  pfesbyterians 
are  more  numerous  than  the  members  of  the  establishment.. 
If,  therefore,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  were  instituted 
in  India,  we  believe  that  its  effects  would,  by  no  means,  cor- 
respond wilh  the  intentions  of  the  projectors. — Even  the 
purple  of  mitred  bishops  would  have  no  influence  in  attract-^ 
ing  either  the  Mahomedan  or  the  Hindoo,  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  church.  Nor  can  that  slow  process  of  conversion 
which  defies  even  the  zeal  of  indefatifa;able  sectaries  be  ex- 
pected to  be  accelerated  by  the  indolence  of  a  voluptuous 
hierarchy.  But  in  the  present  state  of  India,  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  passive  ^ndol^nce  of  sleek  and  opulent  dig« 
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/iiilari^s  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  irrational  and  obstre- 
perous activity  of  lean^  qiierrulous^  andjLumultuous  fanatics; 
We  should  therefore  have  no  objection  to  see  brother 
Carey  garnished  with  archiepiscopal  lawn^  provided  the 
dress  would  smother  the  eifervescing  zeal  of  his  disordered 
brain.  But  of  this  we  are  well  convinced  that  while  the 
lamiaous  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  enveloped 
io  a  mass  of  scholastic  absurdity  and  inexplicable  mys^ 
.  teriesy  it  will  never  makeany  way  agaiqst  the  prejudices  of 
the  Mahomedans  or  the  Hindoos^whether  it  be  inculcated  by 
the  inebriated  ardour  of  missionaries  or  the  langujd  sobriety 
of  an  establishment.  The  Portuguese  lost  their  dominion  in 
India  by  the  excessive  absurdity  and  bigotry  of  their  priests, 
who  conceived  with  Dr.  Buchanan  (and  brother  Carey) 
that  no  consideration  of  policy  should  prevent  ihem  from 
propagating  the  Christian  faith.  Let  tneir  exampl^r  teach 
lis  aisgretion. 

All  persons  are  agreed,  that  to  send  emissaries  into  an 
iodepefndeol  state  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  the 
people  discontented  with  their  civil  institutions  is  atrocious 
and  perfidious  hostility.  It  will  be  difficult  to  shew  that 
there  is  any  essential  difierence  between  this  attempt,  and 
that  of  dispatching  missionaries  to  Turkey,  to  China,  to  the 
Brazils,  or  the  territory  of  any  foreign  power  to  incite  the 
people  to  abandon  the  religious  institutions  of  the  govern* 
ment  under  which  they  live.  Both  attempts  are  acts  of 
]nsi4.iotts  hostility,  under  whatever  pretexts  of  philanthropy 
they  may  be  veiled.  Suppose  that  a  society  of  zealous  Maho* 
inedans  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior  should  take 
compassion  jon  the  ignorance  of  the  truth  under  which  they 
thought  that  we  laboured,  and  should  cijispatch  their  mis* 
sionaries  tuto  our  villages  to  abuse  our  ecclesiastical  esta<- 
blishmeot,  to  stir  up  the  people  against  their  regular  pastors, 
to  m^ke  them  forsake  the  worship  of  their  foiefatqers,  to 
disperse  tracts  representing  the  institution  of  tithes,  &c.  &Ck 
as  an  act  of  impious  oppression,  would  not  our  government 
resent  the  conduct  of  any  state  that  should  endeavour  to 
import  such  pro/MrgaiteIts<5  among  us  ?  Will  the  government 
of  China  thank  us  for  attempting;  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  religious  observances  of  their  ancestors?  What 
right  can  we  claim  to  intermeddle  in  the  religious  any  moris 
than  in  the  political  concerns  of  other  states  i  Do  we  pre- 
tend a  commiasion  from  beaven  for  the  purpose  ?  f f  we 
have  such  coaoiissioo  let  us,  as  the  apostles  did,  work 
miracles  to  attest  il.  Till  we  can  do  this  let  us  follow  the 
Bcripturaleichortalion,  to  be  quiet  and  mind  our  own  bunneu. 
We  have 'enougbtodoat  home^    Our  own  pclittcal  and 
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inoral  improvement  ^will  furnisb  sufficient  employment  for 
our  time  without  ao  officious  interference  in  the  spiritual 
interests  of  other  states  with  which  we  have  no  concern, 
|t  is  not  our  business  to  decide  whether  the  Almighty  may 
pot  be  best  pleased  with  a  diversity ,of  religions ;  and  at  least 
it  seems  probable,  as  Dr.  Paley  has  anticipated  us  in 
remarking,  that  such  a  diversity  is  well  adapted  to  vary 
the  modes  of  trial  in  this  probationary  world.  Accord-^ 
ing  to  the  intim:ations  of  scripture  every  individual/ac-^ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  moral  knowledge  which  he  pos^ 
Besses,  is  alaw  to  himself,  and  according  to  his  conformity 
io  this  law,  to  which  his  conscience,  as  St.  Paul  says,  bearp 
witness,  will  he  be  recompensed  hereafter.  The  heatbem 
will  not  be  judged  by  a  law  which  they  do  not  know,  bni 
aceoriimg  to  the  moral  knowledge  which  thejf  have.  GqcI 
will  recompense  every  man  according  to  his  works  whether 
he  be  Christian  or  inbdel.  Let  us  not  blaspheme  the  jus* 
tice  and  the  goodness  of  God  by  adopting  a  contrary  sup- 
position. The  whole  substance  of  Christianity,  instead  qf 
being  a  compound  of  uncertain  doctrines,  consists  in  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us.  This  wf^ 
tbe  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  and  he  is  no  true  follower 
of  Christ  who  makes  Christianity  consist  in  any  thing-else. 
This  only  pure  species  of  Christianity  is  that  spiritual  worship 
of  God  in  the  mind,  t^e  heart  and  life,  which  has  all  tbe 
characters  of  universality;  and  whicb  is  suited  to  the  exi* 
gencies  of  everv  nation  under  heaven*  This  species,  of 
adoration,  which  absorbs  the  selfish  in  tbe  social  feelings> 
find  causes  all  the  kind  and  generous  sympathies  to  become 
the-constant  inmates  of  the  soul,  is  the  only  species  of  re- 
ligion with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  can  excuse  the 
busy  ardour  of  proselyting  zeal.  But  this  i$  not  th^  tellgipa 
which  is  taught  by  those  makers  of  mischief  and  fomeoters 
of  strife  who  have  goiten  by  stealth  into  Hindo^ian.  The 
religion  which  they  teach,  instead  of  having  its  ba^s  in  tbe  . 
pnvitiated  sympathies  of  our  nature,  is  rather  a  libel  on  o^r 
common  humanity,  on  the  religion  of  Christy  and  the  moral 
government  of  God. 

The  only  use  of  religion  is  to  make  men  better  tlian  they 
would  otherwise  be ;  but  has  that  absurd  and  mystic  jargon 
which  is  noised  abroad  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  brother  Carev 
anv  tendency  to  do  this  i  Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  more  cal* 
cuiated  to  deteriorate  than  to  improve  ?  Does  it  not  infuse 
%he  rancour  of  intolerance  into  the  heart?  Does  it  not  tQQ4 
io  chill  its  kinder  feelincs,  to  paralizeils  beneficent  exer- 
tions, and  to  render  it  selfish,cruel  and  ftnjnst?  For  tbe  purr 
pose  of  gratifying  the  sordid  vendors  or  the  frantic  votaries 
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of  such  an  anti-christian  system,  are  we  to  risk  the  safety 
of  an  empire?  Is  this  the  way  either  to  serve  God  or 
to  benefit  man  ?  If  it  be  incumbent  on  ns  to  adopt 
any  system  of  religious  prosehytism  in  our  eastern  settle-P 
ments,  of  which  we  do  not  at  present  see  the  necessity,  let 
it  not  be  that  corrupt  and  adulterate  Christianity  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  methodism,  but  that  beautiful  codeof 
moral  duty  whichJesus  himself  inculcated  in  his  precepts,ex- 
emplified  in  hislife,and  ratified  by  his  reEurret'lion.  Instead  of 
assaulting  the  ears  ofMahomedans  andHindoos  withlndeBnite 
and  ambiguous  terms,  which  they  cannot  understand,  let 
us  rather  teach  them  how  the  precept  of  doing  as  they  would 
be  done  by  applies  to  all  the  practical  relations  and  diversified 
circumstances  of  human  existence;  while  we  persuade  them 
that  the  conformity  of  the  life  to  this  immortal  rtfle  is  the 
safe  and  pleasant  way  to  glory  and  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  In  such  instructions  as  these  which  would  not  tcith 
vnhallowtd  zeal  revile  the  creed  of  their  forefathers,  which 
would  notofferany  unbecoming  violence  to  their  ceremonial 
observances,  there  might  be  wisdom;  but  in  the  presciU  mode 
of  proceeding  there  is  nothing  but  foolishness.  No  conver- 
sions are  made,  but  of  such  persons  as  aie  a  disgrace  to  any 
system  of  worship,  whether  it  be  offered  to  the  supreme 
being  in  the  Mahomedan,the  Hindoo,  or  the  Christian  form. 
According  to  the  accounts  of 'Major  Scott  Waring,  the 
onl^  converts  whom  the  missionaries  have  made,  with  all 
their  industry  and  zeal,  do  not  exceed  a  few  score  of  profli- 
gates, whom  even  the  morality  of  the  Hindoos  has  causec} 
them  to  disown. 

As  knowledge  19  progressive,  we  have  no  doubt  that  error 
of  every  species  will  finally  be  vanquished  ;  and  that  truth 
and  only  truth  will  prevail.  Hence  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  christian  system,  when  divested  of  all  the  idolatrous 
superstitions  and  polluted  mixtures  with  which  it  has  beeh 
contaminated  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  will  know  no  other  boun- 
dary  than  that  of  the  sentient  and  intellectual  world.  But 
we  think  that  Christianity  is  more  likely  to  be  propagated  by 
being  left  to  the  natural  course  of  events,  to  tne  progress  of 
reason,  and  to  the  slow  and  silent  but  certain  operation  of 
second  causes,  which  are  always  under  the  controul  of  pro* 
vidential  influence,  than  by  the  forcing  m>ethods  and  pro* 
selyting  impatience  of  man.  Christianity,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  purest,  most  dispassionate,  elevated  acid  coippre- 
hensive  intellect,  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  embraced  as 
men  became  rational  and  better  acquainted  with  the  true 
constituents  of  happiness  and  with  the  moral  constitution  of 
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tlie  world.  We  cannot  suppose  but  that  intellectual  light, 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  resplendent  in  Burope  will 
gradually  be  communicated  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
world ;  and  that  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  of  the  east^ 
notwithi&tanding  liie  obstructions  which  ^ntient  superstition 
may  have  accumulated,  will  gradually  partake  of  the 
genial  ray.  The  progress  of  human  imurovement,  like  most 
of  the  great  processes  of  nature^  is  slow^  out  since  the  inven- 
tion oF  the  press,  which  is  the  most  efficacious  instrument  of 
all  intellectual  proficiency,  we  entertain  no  apprehensions  of 
its  ever  again  becoming  retrograde. Instead  of  having  recourse 
to  the  clamorous  tongues  of  turbulent  missionaries  let  us 
whenever  a  fit  opportunity  may  arrive,  employ  no  other 
engine  than  this  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Tliis  is 
capable  of  working  all  the  good  which  we  can  desire,  without 
calling  in  the  officious  oratory  of  brother  Carey  to  tell  the 
peasantry  of  Bengal  that  he  u  not  come  to  tend  peace 
among  them  but  a  sword. 


Art.  XIII. — Faulkener:  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  performed  at 
thf  Theatre  Rouai^  Drury  Lane.  By  William  Godwin* 
ero.    2s.  6rf.     Phillips.     1807. 

MANY  of  Mr.  Godwin's  lighter  works  are  rendered  in- 
teresting by  a  peculiarity,  whteh,  in  our  opinion,  has  in  its 
favour  a  stronger  recommendation  than  mere  novelty.  Love» 
from  time  immemorial  the  universal  agent  in  plays  and 
novels,  is  by  him  discarded.  With  that  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  which  he  has  in  many  respects,  an  undoubted 
right  to  assume,  and  with  that  affectation  of  singularity 
which  marks  the  school  of  which  he  is  at  the  head,  he  de-. 
termined  to  divest  himself  of  that  stale  and  worn-out  ma- 
chinery, without  whose  assistance  the  prolific  ladies  of  the 
Minerva  Press  would  be  seized  with  a  general  and  incurable 
barrenness.     The  production  of  Mr.  Godwin,  to  which    we 

Particularly  allude,  is  that  most  interesting  of  novels,  Caleb 
l^illiams.  We  are  far  from  defending  the  numerous  fauUs 
and  extravagancies  of  that  work>  and  still  less  its  morality, 
which  is  hable  toevery  objection.  We  should  be  the  for€>- 
most  to  exclaim  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Godwin,  and  th^  whole 
posse  comitatus  of  the  Godwinians>  were  it  not,  that  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  their  new.  invented  notions  furnishes  in 
itself  an  antidote  t(»  the  poison  they  containt    But  we  know 
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of'DO  noYel  that  so  forcibly  arrests,  and  so  uDceasio^Iy  keeps 
,  »p  the  attention  of  tiie  reader,  as  the  one  we  have  just  men- 
tioo^.     VVe  know  of  qo  hero  of  a   fictitious,  and  we  may 
»dd,.iuiprol>ahle  t:tle,  in  \vhose  dangers  and  misfortqoes  we 
lake -so  unvarying  an  interest.     The   mind   never  tjrea,  the 
atlention  never  li«igs,  ilte  feelings  never  relax.     By   a  mas- 
terly deUision^  which  is  assiTredly   (he  perfection   of  novel- 
49rili»g,   the  author  has  contrived,  as  it  were,  to  identify 
bis  hero  with  the  reader,  ^XkA  to  make  every  person  palpitate 
with  anxiety,  throb   with    fe^,  or  start  into  energy^  as  if 
be  bioiself  were  the  subject  of  the  adventure  of  which   be 
leads.     We  f^ecl  not  a  livelier   concern  in  Homer's  battles, 
ihaa  in  the  dangers,  the  exertions,  the   escapes  of  Caleb 
Williama*    But  Homer,  to  compare  great  things  with  small, 
produced  in  the  decline  of  life,   anotlrer  monument  of  ge- 
nios^  wluch,  if  not  equal  to  the  ctforts  of  his  earlier  years, 
may  yet  Ije  compared  to  the.  evening  sun,  whose  magnitude 
remains   unimpaired,  though  ^horn  of  the    intensity  of  its 
tpleodor;   ^nd  if  we  trace   in  it  the  symptoms  of  old   age, 
^  is  still  the  old  age  of  flomer.  Far  otherwise  Mr.  Godwin* 
Hi>s  vigour  is  gone,   and   his   spirit  evap<^rated.     We  conid 
Hot  havesupposedihat  the  energetic  mind  which  gave  birth 
io  Caleb  Williams,  should  ever  -have  drivelled  over  Faul- 
kener.    The  only  characteristic  of  Mr.  Godwin^  that  dis^ 
ttngui^hes  this  insipid  performance,  is,  that  no  part  of  tt)e 
^lot  is  founded  on  lore.    The  common-places  of  a   whin- 
ing lover,   and  a  pining  damsel,  s are  not  to  be  found  in 
ilie   play   before   us.      Bui   unfortunately,   nothing  better 
is  substituted  in    their  place.     AH  is   vapid  dullness,  aod 
unenlivened  insipidity.     The  countess  Otsioi  is  an   Eng- 
lish   lady,  whose  husband   fell  at  the  battle  of  Worceai- 
ter,  leaving  to  her  care   an    infant  son.     The  king,  (for 
fcow   could   he  do  less  ?)   applied  himself  to  '  comfort  tb« 
widow  of.  the  brave  man  who  had  fellen  in  his  camte.'    The 
tears  of  affliction  were  soon  dried  up  bj   Uie  smiles  of  roy- 
alty.   Opportunity,  awifrm  constitution,  and  the   advances 
of  a  young  and  handsome   monarch,  succeeded  in   under- 
mining the  fortress  of  virtue,  which  found  honour  but  a 
feeble  guard  against  such  powerful  assailants.     But  let  us 
hear  both  sides.     Mr.  Godwin  testifies  that  it  was  none  of 
those  natural  causes  that  operated  on  his  heroine ;  it  was 
C  similarity  of  sentiment^that  readered  the  king  agreeable  to 
her,  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  it  was  ilie  *  mutual  ia* 
iiocence  of  their  hearts  that  led  to  what  followed  !'  This  is 
another  notable  instance  of  the  attempts  of  the  Godwinians 
>o  confound  the  distinctions  of  vice  and   virtue*      Hqw 
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lirange  it  is,  tbat  every  male  character,  to  which  they  wish 
to  give  celebrity,   must  necessarily  be  a  scoundrel^    and 

evety  female what   it  would   not  be  decorous    in  us 

to  name  1  The  countess,  however,  is  made  to  repent  of  her 
crime  for  a  certain  time,  though  it  should  seem  to  very 
little  purpose,  as  she  shortly  afterwards  deceives  an  ho- 
Aourable  man^  the  count  Orsint,  by  accepting  \\H  offers  of 
marriage,  without  informing  him  of  the  circumstances  of 
her  frailty.  This  is  the  lady  who  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  and  maternal  perfection,  and  '  the  rectitude  ^f 
whose  mind  is  attested  by  all  her  thoughts  and  actions/ 
In  the  mean  tiiheberson  grows  up,  takes  a  military  turn, 
and,  consistently  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  times, 
goes  to  serve  against  the  Turks,  at  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Uandia.  On  his  return  to  England  after  the  surreilder  of 
that  place,  he  passes  with  his  friend  colonel  Stanley  through 
Florence,  where  his  mother  then  resided.  She  had  from  bi^ 
infaqcy  sent  him  regular  remittances  of  (her  husband's) 
money,  without  bis  having  the  slightest  suspicions  of  the 
source  from  whence  he  derived  these  libenvi  supplies.  Of  course 
his  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  knew  '. 
that  be  had  a  inother,  from  whom  he  believed  himself 'to 
receive  then) ;  but  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  her  situatioa 
and  her  abode.  It  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  find 
her  out,  and  his  want  of  success  liad  overspread  him  wrth  a 
cloud  of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  to 
diaisipate  in  the  tumult  of  war.  In  his  affection  for  his  mo- 
iiier  be  rivalled  the  fondness  of  the  most  romantic  lovers. 
Amandus  and  Amanda,  whose  adventures  are  so^pathetically 
recorded  by  Sterne,  did  not  take  more  pains  to  find  each 
other,  than  did  Faulkener  to  recover  his  mother.  Let  the 
reader  Judge  how  far  the  modesty  of  nature  is  outsteppec} 
in  the  following  delineation  of  Fatilkener's  feelings. 

taulketuvi         ^ 

^  Full  sixteen  years  are  past  since  I  beheld  btr. 

.    .  I. was  an  infant;  yet,  as  if  it  were  ^ 

But  yesterday,  I  see  her  smile,  her  voice 
Is  in  my  ear.    Chiefly  the  wretched  hour  ' 

That  tore  her  from  me,  lives  within  my  breast* 
Her  eyes  ran  o*er  with  tears,  her  kisses  grev^ 
\Vhere  she  inipress'd  her  lips,  sheswoon'd,  slie  feli.*^ 
But  I  was  young;  these  bodements  of  the  future. 
But  little  struck  me.    At  the  hour  of  noon  , 

I  thought  again  to  see  her — ah !  in  vain^ 
Another  day,  and  then  another  followed,  •    - 
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\ 
.  And  Btill  I  look*J  and  longM  for  her  return. 
^     I^  scem'd  as  if  ihc  life  of  life  were  gone ; 
1  could  not  use  my  sportai  nor  lift  ray  head, 
Nor  smile,  nor  speak  ! 

Stanley*  ' 

<  Unhappy  Faulkener  1 

Faulkcntr. 

*  The  conduct  of  my  grandsire  was  perhaps  ilictated  by  a  desire 
to  relieve  jne,  but  it  bad  an  opposite  effect.  He  suffered  no  one 
to  name  her  to  me.  All  my  enquiries  were  answered  by  silence. 
Thi^  gave  me  a  habit  of  reverie,  and  taught  me  to  think  of  her  bat 
«  thousapd  times  the  morle.  Sometimes  my  fancy  painted  her  in 
sable  garments,  and  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil ;  then  I  saw 
her  face  only,  presenting  itself  in  (he  midst  of  surrounding  dark* 
ness.  When  I  was  yet  but  a  school-boy  stripling,  I  swore  that  the 
first  adventure  of  my   manhood,  should  be  the  Uiscovery  of  my 

.  mother. 

Stanley. 

*  Well  have  you  dischar^  the  engagement.  Did  you  not,  two 
years  ago,  travel  from  England  to  Milan  to  find  her  2 

Faulkcner. 

*  1  was  drawn  from  my  native  home  by  a  Wttcr  without  a  name.  I 
feceived  it  with  transport,  and  bailed  it  as  the  begiiraer  of  my  joys, 

Stanley. 

*  Faulkener,  I  did  not  wonder  that  a  college-novice,  just  on  tlm 
thresTiold  of  life,  should  be  occupied  in  day-dreams ;  but  I  thought 
that  war  and  peril,  contentions  with  the  infidel,  and  danger  among 
pirates,  would  have  brought  yon  back  to  the  world.   * 

Faulkener. 

*  The  habit  was  rooted  before,  nor  could  I  wish  it  otherwise :  Of- 
ten, on  the  eve  of  an  attaek,  when  others  were  ruminating  die  hasards 
of  the  coming  day,  I  sat  alone,  and  Ulked  to  my  toother.  Oh  the 
deep,  in  the  stillness  of  the  moop- light  scene,  I  look^  for  the  shores 
•f  Kaly,  and  said,  there,  in  some  undiscovered  nook,  dwells  my 
surviving  parent.  Other  youths^  my  compaoiont,  beguiled  their 
fancies  with  a  mistresH;  1  made  a  roiitreas  of  my  navar-lo-be  ap. 
proaclyed  mother. 

Stanley. 

*  These  are  wild  and  delirious  fancies,  Faulkefter ;  devote  yourseli 
to  (h^  VKftUuM  and  tha  virta^  that  ii  befora  you*. 
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Faulkener. 

*  Delirium,  Stanley  !  delirium  in  a  child  to  desire  to  succour  his 
paren^  !  This  is  the  substance  upd  reality  of  life  ! — What  means  this  . 
mystery  that  obscures  my  moilierS  condition  ?  It  cannot  have  a 
meaning  of  good ;  it  cannot  be  the  image  of  her  happiness     Perhaps 
she  spends  the  wane  of  her  days,  destitute.of  the  means  of  comfort 
and  support ;  perhaps'she  labours  beneath  the  tyriiiny  of  some  vila 
oppressor.     Who  should  be  her  protector,  who  avenge  her  wro  ngt 
and  cheer  her  sorrows,  but 'her  only  son? 

StakUy. 

*  Paulkener,  I  see  that  in  your  case  arguroeflrt  is  vain.  Time  only 
can  be  the  healer  of  such  sorrows.* 

^  Lauretta  Delmontels  the  Lady  OHvia  of  Richardson,  oveN 
•IraiDed  and  exaggerated.  She  had  formerly  loved,  and  sacri- 
fic^d  her  virtue  toOrsini.  He  deserted  her  and  married  the 
liM>re  fortunate  English  woman,a  whisper  of  whose  former  fraiU 
tj  reached  Lauretta,  though  Mr,  Godwin  alone  knows  how  the 
character  of  an  obscure  Englishwoman,  who  had  onc^  been 
guilty  of  a  peccadillo  in  Flanders,  and  had  since  lived  in  the 
greatest  retirement  in  a  village  at  the  western  extremity  of 
England,  neglected  by  her  friends  and  unknown  to  the 
woHd,  coald  furnish  matter  of  scandal  for  an  Italian  tea- 
^  table.  The  jealous  Lauretta  sets  off  on  the  spot  for  England^ 
ascertains  the  secluded  village,  which  was  the  residence, 
of  her  rival,  hastens  thither,  and  easily  makes  herself  ac-« 
quainted  with  the  whole  story,  which,  by  the  bve,  if  it  had 
been  so  public,  might  have  been  expected  to  reach  the  ears  of 
theCount  before  his  marriage.  She  returns  to  Italy  thirsting 
for  revenge : 

*  Mine,— —the  spirit  that  burns  within  me  —is  such  as  the  world 
never  knew,  and  shall  be  signalized  by  effects  accordingly  !«-My 
project  is— *not  that  Orsini  shall  hear  wb«l  his  wife  has  been^-that 
ber  crimes  shall  rise  to  blast  him  %  that  the  government,  the  sove;* 
reigni  and  the  whole  city  of  Florenca  shall  witness  the  scene/ 

By  a  promise  of  ber  personal  favours  (an  easy  and  cheap 
reward)  she  hires  a  villain  called  Benedetto,  to  assist  her  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  purpose*  He  follows  Faulkener  to  a 
certain  cavern,  on  an  occasion  not  worth  mentioning,  pro^ 
vokea  him  in  the  execution  of  bis  commission,  and  meets  hii 
own  death*  Faulkener  is  carried  to  prison  for  the  muirder^ 
and  after  a  more  than  usual  number  of  mistakes,  misunder^ 
•landiDgs^  and  perplexities^  by  which  the  authgr  contrives  td 
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make  much  confusion^  -without  displaying  any  ingenulMf  ti 
address^  live  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the  death  of  tlie 
count  and  countess  Orsini^  after  the  latter  had  made  herself 
and  her  history  known  to  her  son,  and  been  assured  of  hit 
forgiveness  of  her  youthful  errors^  as  well  as  of  the  high 
opinion  he  entertains  for  her  *'  wondrous'^  virtues  ! 

The  name  of  Mr.  Godwin  has  induced  us  to  devote  a  few^ 
pages  to  tlvis  tragedjr^  which  Would  otherwise  only  have  ob- 
tained as  many  lines  in  our  Monthly  Catalogue.  It  possesses 
BO  dramatic  m^rit.  It  does  not  awaken  the  fieelings  by  any 
occasional  masterly  touches,  or  arrest  thedd  by  well  contrived 
artifice  of  plot ;  it  has  no  daoral  to  correct  the  iudgment  or 
improve  the  heart ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  a  literary  comr 
position,  not  one  of  its  s6enes  is  distinguished  by  aught  that 
€an  gratify  the  critic  in  hisxloset.  It  is  written  in  prose^ 
•ome  few  parts  excepted,  whicti  are  in  verse,  as  the  whole 
was  originally  intended  to  be.  But  the  author,  meeting  with 
more,  rest  rain  Is  than  he  had  expected  in  a  species  of  writing 
to  which  he  had  never  accustomed  himself,  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  the  unnecessary  incumbrance,  retaining,  bow- 
ever,  such  passages  as  he  had  already  composed  in  metre, 
and  '^  with  which  he  was  not  wholly  displeased,"  or  which, 
in  other  words,  he  thought  much  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  . 
apecimen  afforded  in  the  extract  which  we  have  thought  fit  k> 
■aake,  will  be  sufficient  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  to  see  the  figure  that  Mr.  Godwin  makes  as 
a  poet.  As  the  whole  of  his  exploits  in  that  capacity  do  not 
amount  to  above  an  hundred  lioes^  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
criticise  them. 


Art«  XIV.— rAe  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through 
IfaUs,  A,D.  1 188,  bkf  Uiralius  dc  Barri  ;  translated  into 
En^lith,  and  illustrated  with  Fiews,  jnnotatiom,  and  a 
Lije  of  Giraldus,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  tioare,  Bart. 
F.R.S.  F.J.S.  2  Vols,  royal  4to.  8/.  8i.  Oil  imperial 
Paper  and  Proof  Plates,  1 1  /.  1  if,     MiUar » 

THE  usages  and  opinions  of  former  times  never  ceaselo 
interest  those  who  love  their  country,  and  are  attentive  ob* 
aervert  of  the  change  of  customs,  and  of  the  sentiments  aAd 
transaotiona  of  their  own  age.  When  we  are/no  longer 
agitated  by  the  dissentions,  or  blinded  by  the  prejudices^  of 
Mr  ancestort^  we  disarm  our  virtue  of  its  severity  ^  and  vitv 
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whfa  compassionate  disapprobation  those  actions  whicb^  had 
thej  happened  in' our  day,  would  have  excited  a  muth 
harsher  sentiment.  When  viewing  the  many  remnants  of 
the  antient  fortress,  witnesses  to  almost  forgotten  deeds  of 
desperate  valour,  the  mouldering  walls  which  once  re-echoed 
th€  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  where  the  afflicted 
found  seclusion  and  repose,  where  the  immortal  works  of  ge- 
nius were  protected  from  the  firebrand  of  the  barbarian,  a 
momentary  feeling  of  awe  and  respect  supersedes'our  hatred 
of  oppression  and  cruelty;   and,  looking  back  through   the 

floomofcenturies,raperstitionit8eIf  becomes  almost  venerable. 
Ve  ehvy  Sir  Richard  Hoare  the  melancholy  enjoyment  of 
tracings  year  after  year,  the  steps  of  his  favourite  author,  and 
of  witnessing  the  progressive  ravages  of  time,  whicii  must 
at  length  erase  every  memorial  of  the  interesting  piles  that 
in  their  glory  engaged  the  attention  of  Giraldus,  except  what 
the  artist  or  antiquary  has' snatched  from  his  ^rasp. 

Excluded  by  war  from  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the 
continent,  it  has  become  the  fashion  among  such  of  our 
eountrymen  as  are  desirous  of  all  the  information  and  amuse- 
ment they  can  obtain,or  who  are  eager  to  escape  from  the  ^ 
ttiisery  oiF  having  not  hing  to  do,  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  excursions  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom.  If  the  tourist,  (no  oncommon  case,) 
possesses  such  a  mind  as  unhappily  denies  him  any  advan- 
tage frcmi  change  of  scene  and  variety  of  incident,  he  may 
comfort  himself  oy  reflecting  that  he  would  have  derived  as 
little  from  a  continental  tour,  and  -that  foreign  nations  have 
not  been  witnesses  of  bis  folly  and  extravagance.  *  To  the 
antiquary  whose  zeal  may  induce  him  to  examine  and  record 
British  and  Roman  remains,'*  ^  to  the  artist  who  has  an  eye 
that  can  see  nature ;  a  heart  that  can  feel  nature ;  and  a  reso- 
kition  that  dare  follow  nature;'  a  description  of  pleasure  it 
unfolded  incomprehensible  to  those  who  search. for  it '  in 
erowded  ball-rooms,  and  hot  theatres*'  Those  who  are  ea- 
gerly attached  to  such  pursuits  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
serene  and  placid  moments  thev  bestow;  enjoyments 'truly 
independent,  and,whihtwe  are  blessed  with  health  and  facul« 
ties,  beyond  the  ri^ach  of  adverse  fortnne. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1188,  Baldwin,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  undertook  a^rney  through  Wales  for  the 
aervioe  of  the  holy  cross ;  at  Radnor  he  was  met  by  a 
great  concourse  of  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  was 
Giraldus,  archdeacon  of  Landieu,  who  was  his  first  con- 


*  fir  it,  Hbsre'idedicatkiu 
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Tcrty  his 'warm  assistant  id  the  avowed  purpose  of  bis  visit  to 
the  principality,  his  con»taDt  companion  duripg  his  progress 
through  the  country,  apd  the  historian  of  his  expedition.  Of 
this  history  of  Giraldus  the  principal  part  of  the  work  before 
vs  is  a  translation,  which  is  tendered  more  interesting  by  ela- 
borate notes,  describing  the  remains  of  those  works  of  art 
which  are  cursorily  noticed,  or  fully  descrit^ed,  in  the  ori- 
ginal; with  engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  objects;  and 
nisiorical  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  events  intimately  coo* 
nee  ted  with  them; 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  commences  his  first  vol.  with  the  life 
of  Giraldus,  whrich  he  concludes  with  au  account  of  his  va- 
rious manuscripts.  ^  Giraldus  de  Barri  distinguisbed  .by 
the  name  of  Cambrensis,  or  the  Cambrian,  was  descended 
fr6m  an  illustrious  lineage;'  he  was  born  about  the  year 
]  14d,  and  almost  in  his  infancy  gave  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  a  religious  life,  and  ioclinatioD  to  literature.  His  father, 
observing  this  disposition,  readily  indulged  it  by  consigning 
him  to  the  care  of  bis  uncle  Pavid  Fitzgerald  bishop  of  St. 
Pavid's,  under  whom,  after  showing  strong  markabf  doU- 

.  ness,  he  became  an  eminent  scholar.  From  him  be  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  great  credit;  here  be  re^ 
maia^d Jhree  yeurs,  and  on  his  return  to  £nglaad  abontthie 

'  year  117^,  be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  soon  obtained 
preferment  both  in  England  and  Wales;  he  had  now  an  op« 
porttinity  of  shewing  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  oburcn, 
which  he  displayed  by  complaining  to  the  archt^op  of  Can- 
terbury of  the  negligence  of  the  prelates  pf  St.  Dmd's  in 
respect  to  tythes,  especially  those  of  cheese  and  wool,  which 

'  the  Welch  never  paid.  This  interference  of  Qiraldns  gain« 
ed  him  the  appointment  of  legate  in  Wales,  fpr  the  purpose 
pf  rectifying  abuses ;  and  he  enieied  into  his  ofiice  by  excom- 
nunicating  all,  without  distinction,  who  refused  to  pay 
tbeir  tythes :  even  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Pembroke, 
who  thought  his  high  office  under  the  king  a  sufBcient  prof 
tection  against  the  anathema  of  Giraldus,  on.  bis  refusal  to. 
pivy  tythes  and  forcibly  taking  cattle  irom  the  priory  of 
Pembroke,  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  rest;  except  .that  his 
excommunication  was  performed  with  more  oeremony.  His 
attention  was  also  directed,  to  the  errors  of  the  clergy  whom 
be  attenxpted  to  pure  of  the  sin  of  marriage  ;  and  finding 
one  of  them  an  old  arcbdeaoon,  wbo  lived  openly  witfahit 
concubine*,  he  attempted  ineffeptnally  to  separate  them,  an^ 


*  Oitieuhine  must  here  be  understood- ai   tv{fe.     'He  was  peculuirlf  ierere 
^ruDst  lUi  ^riesU  i^bo  had  irive«,  oailiu|j^  Umbi  coft^Wnct.'    r.  l4. 
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at  length  sotpeoded  him  from  his  office,  to  which  he  was. 
himseu  soon  promoted  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,;  and 
the  ujcorious  elder  provided  with  o  sufficieot  maioteDaDce  for 
the  remainder  of  hi^  life. 

*  In  (liscbarging  the  duties  of  his  new  dignity  of  archdeacm,  he- 
•cted  with  gre^l  rigour,  and  was  involved  in  frequent  disputes  and 
quarrels,  in  \vhich,according  to  his  owivaccount,  he  was  always  in 
the  ri^t,  and  alwa)ii  victorious  V  p.  xiv. 

A  proof  of  his  resolution  and  spirit,  in  securing  whaf  he 
thought  Ihe  rights  of  his  diocese^  is  recorded  in  p..  xv. 
•He  was  informed  that  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ^as  -ap'» 
preaching  to  dedicate  the  church  of  Keri,  on  the  confines 
of  that  bishopric,  and  also  of  St.  David's.  Conceiving  the 
latter  to  have  a  prior  claim  to  the  church  in  question^  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  bishop  on  his  entrance  ipto  the 
chorch-yard ;  where,  after  a  warm  debate,  each  began  to 
excommunicate  the  other  ;  but  by  firmness  and  stratagem 
the  archdeacon  got  the  better,  and  compelled  bis  antagonist 
i^nd  his  train  to  remount  their  horses,  and  secure  a  nasty 
dishonourable  retreat. 

Another  instance  of  perseverance  related  .  p.  xvii,  is 
much  to  his  honour.  A  number  of  hi»  parishioners  who 
bad  subjected  themselves  to  the  sentence  of  excommuni« 
cation,  expected  absolution  from  him;  the  night  before 
this  was  to  t&ke  place,  he  slept  at  a  distance  from  his  parish.  ' 
The  appointed  day  proved  so  boisteroos,  and  stofmy,  that 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's  strongly  advised  him  to  postpone 
•  bis  journey  ;  but  be  replied  <  that  on  sucb  occasions  delays 
would  be  dangerous;  for  those  v«bo  bad  been  excommnnU 
cated  were  expecting  absolution  and  bad  promised  amende 
ment ;'  and  added,  *  that  when  business  demanded  atteotioD» 
it  was  unmanly  to  watch  the  state  of  the  weather  upon  dry 
land;  and  that  such  a  precaution  was  only  allowable  to 
those  who  bad  a  sea  voyf^e  to  undertake.' 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's^ 
be  was  irregularly  elected  to  that  bishopric,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  king ;  who  objected  to  Giraldus  from  fear 
that  the  see  of  St.  David's  woufd  acquire  too  much  conae* 
quence  for  the  honour  of  that  of  Canterbury,  and  even  tbe 
security  of  tbe  English  crown,  if  filled  hy  a  man  of  so 
«miuch  worth,  abilitv,  and  resolution;  who  was  also  nearly- 
related  to  prince  Rhys,  and  to  almost  aH  the  nobility  of 
South  Wales.  Ou  this  being  repeated  to  Giraldus  '  he  ex* 
dafmed^that  such  a  public  testunooy  aqd  given  in  such  a 
\ 
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place  of  audience,  was  more  honourable  to  him  than  the 
best  bishopric!'     He   shortly  revisited  Paris,  where  he  wa9 
much  admired  for  :f loquence  and  learning.    After  a  long 
and  studious  residence  there,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and 
dining  with  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbur}',  he  bitterly 
(and  we  think  very  illiberally,)  inveighs  against  their  luxury. 
^  their  tables,^  says  he,  '  abounded  with  numerous  and  sa- 
voury dishes,  and  with  such  a  variety  of  the  choicest  wines, 
that  ale  and  beer  were  not  allowed  to  be  introduced.*  •  This 
is  telling  tales  out  of  school.     About  the  same  time   being 
informed  that  a  separation  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place 
^between  his  sister  and  her  husband,  who  resided  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  he  exerted  all  his  interest  with  the 
archVishop  of    Canterbury,    for   the  purpose  of  removing 
every  obstacle  to  their  reunion,  who  permitted  him  to  make 
use  of  his  authority  in  staying  the  proceedings.     Hastening 
to  Southwark  where  the  chapter  \va8  sitting,  he  succeeded 
in  dissolving  it ;  and  had  the  happiness  of  effecting  a  per  feet 
Tfconciliation  between  his  sister  and  her  husband. 

Honours  now  fell  thick  i^pon  Giraldus  ;  and,  could  be 
have  divested  himsfelf  of  his  high  birth,  Henry  the  second . 
would  have  promoted  him  to  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
His  offensive  pride^  in   all   probability,  conspired  \^ith  tlie 
policy  of  Henry,  to  exclude  him  from  any  situatiotl  of  very 
nigh  influence  and  authority.     An  anecdote,  related  of  hiu^ 
p.  xxiii,  proves  him  to   bavp  been   subject    tq  very  t^n* 
courtly  fits' of  pride  and  exultation.     The  family  of  prince 
Rhys,  from  which  Giraldus  was  descended,    was  deprived 
of  its    inheritance  by  the  house  of  Clare    who  posses9e4 
its  territories  for  some  time,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
restore  them  to  their  lawful  claimant.     At  a  public  con-, 
ierence  at  Hereford,   Rhys  was  seated   at  dinner  between 
.  Wm.  de  Vere  bishop  of  that  see,  and  Walter,  son  of  Robert, 
a  noble  b^ron,  both  ot  whom   were  descended   from    the 
family  of  Clare  ;  Giraldus  the  archdeacon,  approached  the 
.  table,  and  standing  before  them,  thus  facetiously  addressed 
himself  to   prince  Rhys: 'you  may  congratulate  yourself, 
Rhys,  on  being  npw  seated   between  two  of  the  Clare  fa- 
mily, and   whose  inheritance  you  possess!'     We  modestly 
confess  our  ignorance  of  the/acefiot/^/iess  of  this  observation^ 
but  we  perceive  something  like  want  of  feeling,   and  obtru- 
sive irTsolence,  in   reminding  the  reconciled   Clares  of  the, 
unfortunate  termination  of  an   important  and  humiliating 
quarrel.     Rhys,  who  seems  to  have  been  what  would  a^ 
this  day  be  called  h gentlemanly  mixn  ;  said  a  very  bandsomQ 
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Uiiug  to  the  Clares  on  the  contest  to  which  Giraldus  allu* 
ded;  and,  they,  fortunately  for  the  repoee  of  ihe  company, 
returned  the  prince  an  echo  of  his  compliment.  If  the 
archdeacon's  object  was  (a  very  natural,  one  for  a  great 
orator)  by  his  unwelcome  retrospection  to  raise  a  storm 
which,  after  a  proper  flight  of  viands,  knives,  and  trenchers, 
he  meant  to  allay  by  his  iriesistible  eloquence,  he  must  have 
been  miserably  disappointed  at  seeing  the  affair  terminate 
in  an  exchange  of  dull  and  good-natui*ed  compliment. 

Between  1185  and  1187   Giraldus  was  appointed  tutor  to 

John(afterwards  king),had  the  honourof  refusing  two  Irish  bis- 

'  boprics,  and  of  reading  his  work  on  th'e  topography  of  Ireland 

to  an  immense  concourse  of  learned  men  at  Oxford;  where  he 

displayed  a  magnificent  spirit  in  three  public  entertainments, 

given  Ist.  to  the  poor,  2d.  to  the  doctors  and  students,  and  3d , 

to  the  remaining  scholars,  burghers  and  militia  of  the  city. 

Vfe  are  now  arrived  at  the  event  which  gave  occasiot>  for 

ihe  writing  the  Itinerary   of  Archbishop  Baldwin  by  Qiral* 

dus,  who,  as;we  before  noticed,  was  his  constant  companion; 

^d  having  explained  to  the  reader  who  and  what  the  au* 

thorwas  from  whom  he  expects  his  entertainment,   and  in 

what  estimation  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  we  shall 

in  future  touch  only  on  such  circumstances  as  illustrate  his 

character  and  pursuits,  and  hasten  to  the  more  material  part 

pf  the  work. 

After  inducing  such  numbers  to  take  the  cross,  by'  his 
eloqtience  and  example,  thatking  John  complained  thart  he 
had  drained  his  county  of  Pembroke  of  men,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  ^d  at  whose  instance  he  had  taken  it,  he,like  Peter  the 
hermit,  whilst  \  sounding,  to  others  a  march,'  sounded  to 
himself  a  retreat ;  and  on  the  plea  of  age  and  poverty  ob* 
^ined  absolution  from  his  vows.  , 

Richardjoining  the  crusaders  soon  afterhis coronation,  ap- 
pointed him  coadjutor  in  theregency  with  Wm.deLong  Champ 
Oishop  of  Ely.     He  again  refused  two  bishoprics,  Bangor  and ' 
fiandaflP,  and  finding  bis  hopes  of  St.  David's  fruitless,  retired 
to  Lincoln,  to  study  theology  under  Wm.  de  Monte  the  chan- 
cellor of  that  diocese  at  the  age  of  fifty;  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  severe  application,  and  during  that  time  gave  a 
memorable  instance  of  bis  benevolence,  in  selling -his  best 
garments  to  relieve  the  poor,  during  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Grra1du%  again  sufiered  a  severe  dissappointment  of  his 
favourite  preferment,  and  after  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
»   ipaauy  years  of  litigation  and  suspence ;  he  was  compel!^  to 
^est  i^atis^ed  with  the  kaowiedge,  that  the  earnest  wishes  of 
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the  reigning  princesx)f  N«  and  S.  Wales,  and  the  reso1at« 
deternunatiQn  of  the  chapter  of  St*  David's^  were  in  his  fa* 
Tour.  A  mostcruel  persecution,  on  apparently  frivolous  pre- 
tences, now  commenced  against  him,  which  he  resisted 
with  great  spirit;  though  in  the  struggle  his  friends  and 
countrymen  became  prejudiced,  or  corrupted  by  the  court 
of  England.  At  length,  being  disgusted  with  the  bad  faith 
and  dissolute  inorals  of  his  brethren  and  the  canons ;  ha 
resigned  his -archdeaconry  and  prebend^  in  favour  of  his  ne- 
phew Philip  de  Barri. 

He  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  honour-, 
able  retirement  in  his  native  country,  revising  hia  former 
works  and  composing  others.  Whilst  engaged  in  tliese  pur- 
suits, the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  was  once  more  offered  to 
him,  but  on  terms  which  be  deemed  dishonourable;  hp 
therefore  declined  it. 

*  He  died  at  St.  David's,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church/ 

,  Giraldus  was  certainly  an  ornament  to  the  dark  age  in 
which  he  lived  ;  had  his  ambition  been  less,  his  life  would 
have  been  more  tranquil,  but  less  glorious,  and  in  some  re- 
apects  less  useful.  Hismorality  seems  to  have  been  rigid, 
his  zeal  fervent ;  but  his  attendance  and  support  of  Baldwin, 
when  engaged  in  an  expedition  apparently  unfavourable  to 
ihe  independence  and  dignity  of  the  see  whose  honour  he 
afterwards  guarded  with  so  jealous  an  eye,  and  his  obtaining 
absolution  of  the  vow  he  had  made  of  attending  the  cru« 
sades,  when  the  king  at  whose  instance  he  took  it  was  dead, 
prove  that'it^was  not  always  consistent,  nor  unalloved  with 
njpocrisy.  His  vanity  was  excessive  and  disgusting  ;  his 
lelf-commendations  were  lavished  not  only  on  his  acquire* 
ments,  button  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  per^^ 
sonal  beauty ;  which  he  panegyrizes  with  a  laughable  com« 
placency.  He  possessed  great  penetration,  a  sound  under* 
standing,  indefatigable  and  (when  we  look  at  the  list  of  his 
works)  alnu>st  incredible  industry,  an  onshaken  resolution^  a 
kind  and  benevolent  disposition.  His  zeal  for  the  churchy 
rather  than  bis  soperstition,  has  led  him  to  the  relation  of 
inanv  ghostly  stories, .impeaching  his  honesty  more  than  bis 
good  sense;  for  he  acknowledges  his  disbelief  of  some  of 
the  things  which  He  has  asserted.  His  vices  were  the  vices 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  his  virtue^^  amon^  which 
bis  firmness  m  adversity  was  most  consnicnoas^  were  such 
as  excited  admiration  rather  than  regara. 
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:A  long  cataIog4ie.  of  \\\%  manQscripl  works  io  the  several 
libraries  of  the  firitisli  Museum,  Lambeth,  Oxford,  and . 
Cambridge,  follows  ;  and  then  an  *  Introduction  to  the  His* 
tory  of  Cambria,  from  (he  first  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  to  the  year  1188,  when  Archbishop  Baldwin  made 
bis  progress  though  Wales.- 

Many  readers  will  not  feel  disposed  to  subscribe  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  historical  introduction,whicb  occu- 
pies more  than  100  pages.  Every  thing  new  and  valuable  in  it 
might  have  been  condensed  into  a  mtich  smaller  space ;  es* 
pecially  if  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  what  related 
only  to  the  country  he  describes.  His  distinction  between 
British  and  Roman  antiquities  is  clear,  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention o/^very  man  of  taste  or  curiosity.  The  antiquary 
'  will  compare  the  irregular  British  ridgev^ay  with  the 
most  perfect  line  of  the%x>man  causeway;'  *  let  him  cau- 
tiously avoid  the  eiror  into  whicl^the  generahty  o/  writers 
have  fallen  by  confounding  the  Roman  with  the  British  for^ 
tress.  Their  respective  situations  are  so  totally  different, 
that  they  ought  never  to  be  mistaken.  The  hills  and  rooui;* 
'  tains  throughout  North  and  South  Wales  abound  in  British 
fortresses  which  are  almost  always  placed  on  lofty  eminences; 
whilst  the  Romans  as  universally  selected  a  gently  eUvaicd 
situation  near  some  river,*  andsuflSciently  open  on  all  sides 
to  prevent  any  sudden  surprize  by  the  enemy.'  '  Another 
certain  mark  of  the  Roman  camp  is  its  form,  which  is  almost 
invariably  either  sjtiar^  or  oblong,  with  the  angles  rou/idec/, 
whereas  the  strong  hold  of- the  Britons  was  very  irregular  and 
adapted  to  the  snape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  formed  ; 
,  these  had  many  and  deep  ditches  to  defend  it,  (/A^m,)  whilst 
the  Romans,  depending  more  on  the  strength  of  their  legions 
than  of  their  fortifications,  made  only  a  slight  rampart  to 
their  camps.  Another  constant  attendant  on  the^Roman 
works  is  brick  superior  both  in  colour  and  texture  to  that  of 
their  own  country  ;  with  which  a  great  variety  of  pottery,  as 
rteW  as  coins,  will  frequently  be  found.'     p.  cxl. 

Sir  R.  Hoare  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  by  a  very 
pompous  paragraph  printed  in  capital  letters,  and  occupying 
a  whole  page,  though  with  a  noble  *  river  of  margin/  on 
•very  side. 

*  The  history  pf  a  brave  people  ytruggling  for  liberty  and 


•  Borough-hin  in  Leicttttnhire,  on  which  iy  uodoubtadly  a  Roman  fortress,  ip 
A  notorious  exception  lo  tiiis  rule:  it  is  the  mostahntpi  tmmtncc  in  that  part  of  the 
pqntArff  and  at  the  distance  of  serend  miles  from  an  j  rhtr. 
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independence  ninst  be  interesting  to  every  Briton ;  but 
when,  on  perusing  the  annals  of  this  nation,  we  find  them 
stained  with  a  continual  detail  of  the  most  barbarous  acts  of 
rapine,  murder,  and  devastation,  that  interest  and  sympa- 
thy, which  we  should  otherwise  feel  for  their  cause,  if  guided 
by  Justice  and  humanity,'  what  will  this  mountain,  this  vol- 
cano of  rhapsody  disgorge?  '  is  considerably  lessened;'  !!! 
'  ^nd  we  no  longer  lament  that  a  cause  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples so  revolting  to  human  nature,'  another  mountain  J 
^ouldnot  have  bem  attended  rcilh  more  prosperous  success.* 

In  the  name  of  simplicity  and  good  sense  (of  which  the 
author's  style  and  observations  are  by  no  means  destitute,} 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  mummery;  this  stage  em- 
broidery ?  Why  are  so  many  hair-erecting  words,  of  gigan- 
tic siEe,  conjured  up  like  raw^hcad  attd  oloody-bones,  pre- 
parijig  us  for  sentiments  of  abhorrence  and  indignation,  to 
so  little  purpose  f  Lord  M^nboddo  (we  quote  from  memorjr) 
speaking  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  observes  very  shrewdly, 
^  that  if  they  were  properly  instructed,  and  had  sufficient 
care  bestowed  on  them,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  degree 
of  perfection  they  might  be  brought.'  1  his  decisive  and 
forcible  remark  of  the  noble  author  seems  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  the  memorable  sentence  above  quoted* 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Artc  W. —Exodus  ;  an  Epic  Poem,  in  thirteen  Books.  By 
Charles  Hoyle,  M.J.  Sic.  Svo.  pp.  ^00.  J^.  Hatcbard. 
1807. 

WE  Iiad  the  best  reasons  for  expe'cling,from  the  invocatioa 
with  which  this  poem  secundum  artem  colnmences,a  work  su- 
perior, in  a  thrcffotd  rsihOf  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  of  which  it  is 
a  professed  imitation  :  since  Milton  prays  for  inspiration 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  alone,  but  Mr.  Hoyle  venturei  to 
beseech  the  whple  undivided  Trinity  to  listen  to  his  lay. 

*  Thou,  O  Teacher,  heard 
^  In  Horeb's  caverns  with  the  Tisbbite  seer 

Conversing,  or  beheld  on  Sion's  hilt  - 

Filling  the  temple,  oratChebar's  stream 

Chaldasan,  by  Esaias  and  the  son 
f  Of  fiuzi ;  thou  without  whose  every  word 

All  light  is  darkness,  and  all  life  is  deaths 

Godhead  triune  /'  &c.  &c»  ■* 
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•  That  wc  may  not  be  censured  for  any  unbecomioff  levity 
on  this  occasion»  we  now  abandon  the  ridicule  which  the 
obtrusion  of  such  improper  cant  on  the  most  trifling' occa- 
sions is,  we  confess,  too  apt  to  excite  in  our  minds,  and  pro- 
ceed most  seriously  to  reprehend  Mr.  H^i  for  the  indecency, 
we  had  almost  said  blasphemy,  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  this 
introduction  and,  passim,  throughout  his  poem^  of  taking  the 
most  sacred  names  in  vain,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  AU 
pighty  to  consecrate  to  immortality  in  heaven,  verses,  which 
are  worthy  of  nothing  on  earth  except  the  damnation  of  « 
Seatonian  prize.  If  he  allege  the  example  of  MiIton>  ia 
his  defence,  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  totally 
deficient  in  all  that  poetical  inspitation  which  animated  the 
labours  of  his  great  pTototype,and  excuses  the  blind  idolatry 
with  which  even  his  most  glaring  fauitsare  magnified  by  hu 
admirers  into  excellence;  and  secondly,  that,  so  far  from 
thinking  even  Milton  justifiable  for  the  strain  ofpious  mockery 
which  he  has  himselt  adopted  and  bequeathed,  like  Elijah's 
mantle,  to  the  whole  troop  of  his- canting  followers,  his  only 
excuse,  in  our  estimation,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  spirit  of 
'  his  age,  which  made  a  virtue  of  breaking  the  fourth  com- 
mandment on  every  possible  occasion,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
parliament,  in  the  common  salutations  of  ^ood  fellowship^ 
m  the  perpetration  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  in  prose^ 
in  verse,  in  romances  and  love-letters,  political  pamphlets 
and  pastoral  roundelays.  That  corrupt  and  vicious  taste  haf 
long  given  way  before  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  refine* 
ment.  Good  sense  has  banished  it  from  the  councils  of  state 
and  from  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  while  ape  possess  auy  rank 
or  influence  in  the  courts  of  general  literature,  itsliall  be  our 
mo3t  earnest  endeavour  to  maintain  its  exclusion  from  alt 
provinces  that  lie  under*  M«r  jurisdiction. 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  merits  of  this  devout  perform* 
ance,  we  have  already  dropped  a  casual  hint  which  is  sufiici* 
ently  expressive  of  our  opinion ;  but  it  is  still,  perhaps.  In* 
cumbent  upon  ns  to  justify  that  opinion  by  a  more  mfnute 
examination.  First  then,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
subject  is  in  itself  unpoetical;  although  we  ought,perhaps,  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  a  little  staggered  by  the  exiraordi. 
nary  coincidence  of  its  having  been  adopted  by  two  other 
bards  at  the  very  same  time  with  Mr,  floyle.  We  have 
been  taught  from  our  cradles  to  reverence  the  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  the  voice  of  unerring  truth,  the 
foundation  of  our  morals  aod  our  best  philosophy.  On  the 
other  hand,  poetry  has  always  been  represented  to  us  as  the 
peculiar  province,  not  of  truth,  but  of  imagination,  and  as 
calculated  to  awaken  and  gratify  all  those  pleasurable  sen*- 
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sations  of  our  natare  Whicb  owe  their  source  to  tfutt  poweiftjl 
and  sedudive  principle. 

The  next  question  will  be  as  to  the  mode  in  which  our 
author's  subject^  such  as  tt  is^  has  been  treated  by  him.  After 
the  exordium^  (of'  which  we  have  given   a  spccrmen)   the 
poem  proceeds  with  the  denunciation  to  Pharaoh  of  the  im- 
pending plague  of  flies.     The  monarch,  encouraged  by  the 
iddvice  Qf  bis  magicians,  Jannes  and  Jambres,  to  despise  this 
divine  warning,  refuses  to  release  the  chosen   people.     Sa 
far  we  have  nothing  but  a  versification,  or  rather  a  diffuse 
and  prosaic  paraphrase  of  scripture.     Now  we  advance  into 
the  region  of  fancy.    The  Egyptians  sing  a  hymn  to  Abad- 
don, prince  of  air,  (one  of  the  principal  angels  who  fell  wiih 
Lucifer.)    Abaddon  very  warmTy  espouses  their  cause  ;  but 
finds,  upon  enquiry,  that  he  has  no  power  to  do  any  ihing 
for  them;  and  so  the  plague   takes  place.    Now,  since  no 
effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  flight  of  Mr.  H/s  fancy, 
but  the  main  business  of  the  poem  proceeds  just  as  if  U  had 
never  occuried,  we  think  be  would  have  done  better  to  go  on 
with  bis  prosaic  paraphrase  than  to  mount  Pegasus  merely 
for  the   trouble  of  alighting  again.     He  telU  us  that  many- 
commentators  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  lh.erally 
a  plague  of  jfUes  only,  but  of  all  sorts  of  horrible  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes,  by  whicl)  the  Egyptians  were,  on  this  occasion 
visited.    This  opinion  he  has  (very  injudiciously  we  think) 
adopted  ;  and  so  we  are  kmused  with  ihe  introduction  of  four 
or  five  pages  full  of  names  indiscriminately  collected  from 
Buffon  or  Goldsmith,  a  space  much  too  small  for  so  ex- 
tensive a  display  (which  j-ather  deserves  a  whole  epic  of  it« 
self)  but  which  might  have  been  filled  up  wkh  some  poetical 
advantage   had   he  confined  himself  within  the  obvious  li- 
mits .of  the  noxious  insect  tribe.     Pharaoh  yields.     Tlief 
plague  is  removed.     Pharaoh  retracts.  The  Israelites  grum- 
ble,    Moses  preaches.    And  so  ends  the  first  book. 

The  second^  (in  close  imitation  of  Milton)  opens  with  a 
convention  of  the  fiends  of  air  in  Armageddon,  the  imperial 
neat  of  King  Abaddon.  Moloch,  (but  now  he  came  to  be  a 
fiend  of  air  we  hardly  know)  outdoes  all  his  outdoings  in  the 
Paradise  Lost.  The  poor  devil  has,  indeed,  experienced  a 
woeful  metamorphosis  in  the  interval  between  Satan's  first 
.parliament  and  the  time  of  Moses.  He  is  now  an  arrant 
tavern-bully,  and  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  all  his  words  and 
actions  is  exchanged  for  mere  rant  and  bluster.  He  is  in- 
troduced solely  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  a  comparison 
between  our  author  and  Milton  ;  for,  as  soon  as  lie  bai 
spoken^  teeing  that  the  other  devils  only  laugh  at  him  fot 
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his  pains  (as  well  they  may)^  he  turns  sulkyj  and  plunges 
himself  into  a  burning  pit  of  brimstone^  where  he  lies  for 
ever  after  ;  just  as  a  child,  after  being  beaten  for  playing 
too  near  the  fire,  'takes  up  a  hot  coal,  and  burns  his  fingers 
out  of  spite.  Two  new  characters  are  then  on  their  legs  sue* 
cessiv^y.  Prince  Semiazas  and  my  Lord  Baalsamen,  who 
(like  many  illustrious  personages  in  our  earthly  houses  of  ^ 
parliament)  in  a  multitude  of  pretty  words  and  well-triinmed 
phrases,  say  exactly  nothing. 

The  conclusion  of  Semiazas*  speech,  however,  gives 
the  poet  an  opportunity  of  introducing  .a  simile  which,  we 
apprehend,  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers.  We  h(ive  really  looked  through  the  poem  with 
^as  much  attention  as  we  can  possibly  bestow  upon  it,  anc^ 
have  discovered  not  a  single  passage  which  pleases  us  so 
well. 

^  His  words  a  gloomy  joy  diffused, 
Joy  kindled  with  despair,  and  hoarse  applause 
Oq  all  sides  murmured  round.     With  less  uproar 
The  northern  cape  and  Zemblian  shores  resound 
When  from  the  equinoctial  raoupting  glows 
The  genial  season,  and  Favonian  gales 
"Relax  old  ocean's  chain  :  the  swelling  tide 
Upheaves  the  frozen  region,  and  below 
Deep  rolls  the  lengthened  thunder,  till  dispersed 
A  thousand  chrystal  mountaiils  float  the  main.'  p.  5^ 

Next,  in  due  scriptural  order,  comes  the  plague  of  tAur- 
raio  among  th«  cattle,  where  we  expected  that  the  ppet 
would  not  have  passed  over  so  good  an  opportunity  of  emu-* 
lating  the  beautiful  description  of  a  similar  calamity  hi  the 
Georgics  ;  but  we  were  entirely  baulked  in  the  expect^tionr 
so  naturally  raised. 

Mr.  Hoyle's  flights  of  fancy  tfoon  crowd  more  closely 
upon  us.  The  beginning  of  the  third  book  introduces  us 
a^ain  to  prince  Semiazas  who,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,(as  he  well  deserves),  is  put  under  guard  in  the  bottom- 
less pit  by  the  archangel  Uriel.  We  are  thus  brought  iuta 
company  again  with  one  of  Milton's  most  important  charac^ 
ters,  but  we  here,a8  in  other  l^laces,  remark  an  infi[nite  dia» 
parity  between  hlna  and  his  great  master. 

The  succeeding  books,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh^  pre- 
sent us  with  a  continuity  of  heaviness  which  is  never 
relieved  by  any  richness  of  imagery  or  felicity  of  expression. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  our  author  endeavonrs  to 
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jimase  us  with  an  episode.  Moses  relates  io  Th^fthaU^ 
(the  virgin-princess,  now  grown  old,  who  in  her  youth 
preserved  him  in  the  bulrushes)  the  series  of  his  adventurer 
in  the  land  ot*  Midian  and  on  mount  Horeb.  The  argu^ 
menttp  this  seventh  book  led  us  tp  expect  a  little  pleasiogr 
\ariety  in  the  picture  of  peaceful  retirement  and  connubial 
happiness.  But  though  the  bill  of  fare  announces  '  the  marri- 
age of  Moses  «nd  Zephorah,  and  the  peaceful  happiness  of 
tbieir  sequestered  life/  we  can  find  very  little  else  said  about 
it  than  that  Moses 

*  From  her  father  claimed 
The  not-reluctant  bride  :  consent  he  gave 
With  benediction  :  nor  the  reverend  age 
^  Of  Kaguel  less  delighted  to  behold 

Our  union  :  him  the  (messengers  of  death 
Have  borne  to  happier  worlds:  but  vigorQUS  still 
Jethro  remains ;  Zephorah  yet  survives/  &c«  &C4 

Thermutis^who  is  at  this  time,  on  the  point  of  i^eatb,  very 
gobd*naturedly  lives  out  to  the  end  of  his  story  and  then 
bids  him  a  last  adieu.  In  the  ninth  book  we  have  more 
plagues,  the  locusts,  and  the  darkneas.  The  tenth  opens 
with  a  vet  more  daring  competition  than  any  we  have  ^et 
noticed.  '  A  description  of  Heaven  and  angels  srngmg 
praise.  The  archaneel  Michael  summoned  to  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty/  8cc.  &c. 

Milton  is  generally  allowed  to  have  completely  failed  in 
evenr  attempt  to  describe  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is 
ineffable,  the  majesty  of  the  most  High  ;  and  where  MiHon 
has  failed,  Mr.  Uoyfe  probably  may  think  it  no  disgrace  !• 
have  failed  also.  That  be  has  failed  the  following  lines 
may  testify. 

'  And  Holy,  Holy,  HoIy,they  resound, 
Incomprehensible,  omniscient  lord,  * 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  aver  is  to  come !  !  1 1' 

After  such  an  instance  of  truly  deplorable  imbecility, 
perhaps  few  readers  will  wish  to  know,  further^  that  the 
eleventh  book  contains  the  pWue  of  Uie  first  born,  that 
in  the  twelfth  we  are  presented  with  the  ^  glories  of  the 
Redemption/  that  the  thirteenth  conducts  us  safely  over 
the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the  poem  thus  concludes, 

*  Praise  him ;  and  in  his  firmament  of  power 
The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
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.  ^his  summary  may  saflSce  to  shew  that,  if  the  auhject 
itself  is  unattractive,  the  manner,  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  is  not  c^alculated  to  render  it  more  alluring.  Th^ 
specimen^  which  we  hav^  interspersed  in  our  abstract  are 
ftiicli  as  Mf*  H.  must  allo.^  to  conrey  a  favourable  repre«- 
sientation  of  his  powers  of  language  and  imagery.  If  our 
limits  have  not  permitted  us  to  extract  all,  or  nearly  all, 
those  passages  in  thewotkon  which  he  would  found  bis 
pretensions  as  a  poet,  candour  will  oblige  him  to  confess 
that,  bad  we  resorted  to  the  principle  of  thesortes  t'irgilianm 
for  our  examples,  and  extracted  every  verse  of  the  first 
two  pages  we  chknced  to  open,  the  result  wohld  probablj/ 
have  been,  a  confirmation,  much  more  ample  than .  we  have 
already  given,  of  our  sentence,  that  the  general  character 
of  the  poem  is  inanimate;  monotonous,  flat,  and  prosaic. 

A  very  few  words  wHl  now  suffice  to  complete  all  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject.  The  perusal  of  Milton,  how- 
ever calculated  to  awaken  the  powers  of  the  imaginatioa 
and  to  inform  the  mind  with  sublime  poetical  ideas,  has,  in 
6ur  opinion,  misled  many  writers  of  weak  judgment;^  ^^ 
been  the  cause  of  producing  much  bad  taste  and  much  bad 
poetry  in  the  world.  To  a  man  of  strong  discriminabiug 
Sense  and  original  powers  of  fancy,  Milton  in  common' 
With  all 

*  The  mighty  roasters  of  the  lay, 

Nature's  jjist  guides,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth/ 

presents  an    inexhaustible    treasure    the    proper    use    of 
which  must  enlarge  his  views,  inform  his  genius^,  and   ani-  ^ 
mate  bis  heart.     But  when  others,  seduced  by  their  blind 
admiration,  think  it  possible  to  make  amends  for  theab- 
.Senceof  original  genius  by  following  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous precision,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  peculiar  phrases^ 
.  the  construction,  the  wordsi  nay  (to  render  the  copy  more 
exact)  the  affected  inyersions,  the  conceits,  and  the  verjr 
▼ices,  of  their  great  model,  what  do  such  authors  deserve 
bat  close  confinement  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  restrio* 
lion  from  the  use  of  every  implement  of  writing  ?  Indeed> 
Milton  is,  in  our  j[udgHtent,  a  poet  not  capable  of  being 
Imitated  (except  in  that  more  general  sense  of  imitatiod. 
If  it  may  be  called  .so,  according  to  which  6ven  original  . 
poets  may  be  said  to  iitiitate«j    He  has  himself  '  passed  the    * 
flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space,'  but  as  soon  as  he  passed^  , 
the  doors  were  for  ever  closed   against  all   who  should   at- 
tSni{)t  to^  follow  him.    Imitate  Dryden ;  imitate  Spenser, 
Cbit.  Rbv.  Vcrf.  19.  Jf/rilf  IW^.    -         f  f 
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Pope, Cowley,  or  Waller;  and  ybu  may  prodiK^  ft  poem, 
even  though  an  imitation,  worthy  of  being  read  if  not  of 
being  studied  ;  but  if  you  have  any  hope  of  future  fiame, 
beware  of  imitating  Milton,  and,  above  all,  reflect  more 
than  once  before  you  become  a  competitor  for  the  Se«- 
tonian  prize. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 

Art.  l6.-ri#  Sermon  preae^d  in  the  Catkedr&i  Ckwck  j^  St^ 
P0ter,  York,  bffort  the  Hon.  Sir  Soulden  LcorfiKv,  Knight^  mm 
of  the  J M ices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,. March  6ih,  180Sy 
fy  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham>,  AI.A.  F.R.S.  of  Trinittt  Co/- 
iege,  Cambridge.  Printed  at  the  Request  of  the  High  Sheriff 
and  the  GentUrnen  of  the  Grand  July.  Ato*  2«.  6d.  Mawraan. 
1808. 

AFTER  a  well  merite<!»  elaborate,  and  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
judicial  constitution  of  this  country,  Mr.  Wrangham.del ineates  the 
political  and  social  uses  of  religion,  and  concludes  with  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  inculcating  what  he  calls  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  These  peculiar  doctrines  constitute  that  species  of  delusion, 
which  p.isses,  at  present ,  under  the  common  name  ofmethodism; 
and  have,  in  fact,  no  more  tt>  do  with  the  goftpel  than  Hiey  have 
with  the  koran  or  the  sastrah.     The  aEtioioN  which   caarsT 

9AVOHT   COIfStATS   SXCLUSIVELT    IN    KOVlKO    GOD   WITH    AtX 

oaa  niAtoT,  and  our  NriGHBotrR  as  QuasfiLvat.     Why  Mt. 

Wrangham  sh^  aid  wish  \i%  to  bewilder  the  minda  of  the  common 
people  with  thoM  unprotiiable,  or  rather  pernicious  abturdkiei, 
which  he  caUt  the)ifctf/i«r  doctrines  oi  the  goi^Mfl,  hut  which  are 
.  nothing  more  than  the  indefinite  jargon  of  Webley  and  of  Whitfield, 
we  cannot  comprehend,  unless,  perhaps,  Mr,  W.  is  auxioils  to  cul* 
tivale  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilbertorce,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
niethodi*»tfl,  whom,  in  his  sermon,  p.  22,  he  panegyrises  as  "  an 
impassioned  and  admirable  writer.*'  By  the  bye,  we  roust  again 
proieai*  against  making  atiy  persons  whatever,  whether  they  be  lny 

* *'■  ^ 
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it  ecclesiastic,  senators  or  divines,  the  objects  of  eulogy  in  the 
pu?ptr.  The  praises  wbich  are  said  or  sung  in  the  church  ought  to 
be  etchtsvody  confined  to  theGon  a«d  tather  of  all  ;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  small  degree  of  indecency  and  even  of  ioipietyy 
in  making  a  religious  discourse  a  Trhicle  for  vulgar  adulation.  From 
soma  of  Mr. Wrangham*s  theological  tenets  we  totally  dissent,  but  in 
his  political  opinions  we  cordially  agree.  These  Mr.  Wranghara 
imbibed  in  the  school  of  Milton  and  of  Locke  j  but  while  he  derives 
his  politics  from  such  luminaries  of  reason,  we  are  grieved  to  be- 
hold him  t>orrowing  bis  theology  from  such  sources  of  darkness  as 
John  Bunyan,  Philip  Doddridge, Samuel  Webtley,George  Burder  and 
William  Wilberforce.  -  They  may  have  been  or  may  be  very  good 
men;  but  in  the  paths  of  religious  truth  they  are  very  devious  and  be- 
wildering guides.  Inoneof  the  notes  which  are  subjoined  to  this 
discourse  Mr.  Wrangham  appears  to  hare  experienced  very  illibe- 
ral and  unhandsome  usage  from  some  leading* members  of  the  so-' 
ciety  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge.  These  gentlemen 
among  whom  Dr.  Gaskrn,  famed  for  his  very  conrttous  dnd  gentle** 
manly  behaviotrr  to  Lord  Grenville,  appears  to  be  one,  have  been 
highly"  offended  with  Mr*  W.  for  having  as  they  ^tate,  represent^ 
the  income  of  that  society  considerably  below  Its  annual  amount. 
If  Mr.  Wrangham  had  committed  this  offence,  it  certainly  could 
have  proceeded  only  from  innocent  mistake,  and  deserved  no  severi- 
ty of  reprehension.  But  th«i  fact  is,  that,  in  the  notes  to  his  last 
sermon  Mr.  W.  published  a  very  correct  statement  of  the  pecuniary 
resburces  of  the  above  mentioned  society ;  ai>d  the  malevolent  cavils  - 
to  wh^ch  be  has  been,  exposed  originated  in  ti  secret  jealousy  which 
Dr.Gaskinand  the  no.popery  junto^whositin  close  conclave  inBart* 
lett's  biiiidfngs,  had  conceived  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Socirty,  established  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  whose 
funds,  though  it  has  not  been  set  on  foot  much  more  than  four  yekrs, 
amount  to  a  sum  hardly  inferior  to  those  fif  the  society  of  which 
the  meek  and  humble  Dr.  Gaskin  is  the  secretary,  Hinc  illae  lacry- 
TR^,  Hence  the  malevolent  complaints  and  invidious  suggestions 
Wihich'  have  been  Circulated  against  Mr. Wrangham  ;  and,  though  we 
decidedly  differ  from  his  theological  hypotheses,  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  notice  and  to  reprobate  the  injurious  misrepresen- 
tations wbich  have  been  so  widely  diffased  against  him^  by  a  socie- 
ty, which,  professing  to  be  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  christian 
knuwIedge,ought  to  be  ashaiped  of  having  in  this  instance  suffered 
themselves  to  be  governed  more  by  the  feeh'ng  of  irritated  orideand 
narrow-minded  resentment  than  by  the  generous  impulse  of  chariry 
«nd  tmth* 

Am.  17'^— The  Way  to  Heaven  delineated;  or  a  Discourse  upon 
the  Plan  oj  Salvation,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  through 
Jesus  Christ.    By  Samuel  Moore.  Stamford,  Drakard.    '2^.  Lon- 
don, Williams.     1807. 
THIS  performance  is  dedicated  to  Miss  S^.  a  lady  of  whom  we 

Imow  nothing  7  but  from  rtit  compliments  which  a^e  pslid  to  her  by 

Ffa 
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Mr.  Moortf  we  conjecture  that  she.  is  migbcily  taken  whh  M 
evangelical  rhaptodies.  The  following  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the 
evangelical  complimentary  ttyle^  when  one  ^jf  the  fair  saints  is  ad« 
dressed. <^-*  A I  your  desire  I  commit  it'  (this  marvellous  produc^on). 

*  to  public  view,  and   dedicate  it  to  whom   i(  is  justly  due;  for 
.    should  it  not  be  gratefully  rewarded  by  the  public,  yet  I  know   it 

will  be  by  you  ;  for  your  soul's  delight  is  in  this  way ;  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  safeness  and  pleasantness  hereof;  and  though 
young  in  years^  I  trust  you  are  old  in  grace^  having  from  your 
childhood  known  what  it  is  to  be  with  Jesus.^ — We  do  not  exactly 
comprehend  what  Mr.  Moore  means  when  he  tells  the  object  of  hit 
admiration  that  *  she  knovjs  what  it  is  to  he  with  Jesus  ;'  but  we  sup« 
pose  that  this  lady  is  a  constant  attendant  at  Mr.  Moore's  meeting, 
without  which  he  does  iK)t  seem  to  think  that  any  persons  of  either 
sex  can  be  with  Jesus  !  '  Alas  i'  says  Mr.  Moore, '  amidst  the  num- 
bers of  those,  >vho  profess  the  christian  religion^  how  few  are  ther« 
experimentalljf  acquainted  with  him,  who  is  the  sum  and  substance 
thereof;  even  Jesus  Christ.-*Yea,  I  say,  how  few  are  there  who 
feel/  &c.  &c.— -These  phrases  oi  experimentally  knowing  Christ, 
feeling  him,  being  with  Aim,  being  in  him,  &n6  ^numerous  others  of 
equally  indefinite  import^  are  sounds  which  work  such  wonders 
among    the  proselytes  of  Methodism.     When   the  sensations  ara 

.  agitated  by  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  common 
sense  can  obtain  admission  to  the  mind  ;  and  hence  the  evangelical 
brawlers  make  a  good  pennyworth  of  their  obscure  and  mystic 
jargpn ;  and  find  that  it  is  more  lelished  in  proportion  as  it  is.  less  ^ 
understood.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  brains  to  the  pieacher,  who 
has  oniy  to  £11  his  mouth  with  a  volume  of  unmeaning  and  inex- 
plicable sounds,  and  a  host  of  fools  will  soon  appear  to  cry  him 
up  as  a  fine  man  in  the  pulpit ;  and  to  squeeze  one  another  black 

,  and  blue  in  order  to  get  a  peep  at  his  puritat>ical  face.  At  p.  19, 
we  find  this  burst  of  evangelical  declamation*  The  preacher  i& 
giving  his  hearers  ao  account  of  the  crucifixion,  when  he  exclaims. 

*  oh  let  us  stop  for  a  few  moments  and  meditate  upon  this  awful 
tragedy  \  for  behold  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  hung  vp 
between  both  as  though  he  were  not  worthy  of  either  !*  All  this  may 
seem  profoundly  devout  to  the  author  «nd  his  admirers,  but  to  us 
it  appears  a  mixture  of  blasphemy  and  folly.  What  should  wa 
think  of  the  sanity  of  that  individual  who  should  assert  that  tha 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth  was  committed  to  Newgate  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  there  put  to  death  by  the  new  drop  f 
Yet  the  language  quoted  above  is  equally  impious  and  ridiculous. 

ARTr  18. — The  Right  and  Duty  of  a  faithful  and  fearless  Exami* 
nation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  iht 
Calvinist' Baptist  Chapel,  George  Street^  Hull,  on  the  Resignation 
of  the  Pastoral  Office  in  that  Place,  occasioned  by  the  Author's 
embracing  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  By  James  Lyons,  Harlow. 
B.  Flower.     8ro.  If.  6d.     EaCbn.     1808. 

WE  announce  this  ser^ion  as  the  harbinger  of  great  religious  good 
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'  ipd  at  the  forerunner  of  a  glorious  change  that  will  sbwly  ani 
gradually  but  very  certainly  be  accom^li^ed  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  now  oppressed  with  a  heavy  load  of  the  most  oiischieToiis 
superstition.     We  rejoice  with  joy  unfeigned  and  full  of  .hope*  to 
behold  such  a  consolatory  ray  of  ratioual  light  breaking  forth  from 
the  darkness  of  methodism. — Mr.  Lyons  was  once  a  believer  in  all 
the  absurdities  oC Calvinism  ;  but  he  searched  the  scriptures  and  he 
found  that  they  contained  none  of  what  the  Evangelical    fraternity 
call  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.^>He  found  the  religion  of 
Jesus  a  more  rational  system  than  the  prejudices  of  education,  and 
the  sectaries,  with  whom  he  chiefly  conversed,  hud  tausht  him  to 
believe;  aod  he  determined,  like  a  good  Christian,  and  an  honest 
man,  openly  to  renounce  the  errors  which  he  had  early   embraced 
.and  hitherto  maiiitained.— -Such  an  act   required  no  common  for- 
titude and  na  moderate  integrity  to  perform.     For  there  is  much 
less  tolerance  among  the  different  corps  of  methodisu  than  there  is  in 
the  establishment.     In  frankly  avowing  the  opinions  which  he  had 
deliberately  and  conscientiously  embraced  Mr.  Lyons-well  knew  that 
be  should  instantly  incur  the  bitter  hate  and  the  virulent  reproach 
of  most  of  those  among  whom  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  habits  of  Inti* 
tnacy  and  esteem ;  that,  he  should    have  to  relinquish  the  emolti* 
raents  of  his  situation,  and  be  left  to  seek  new  friends  and  connec- 
tions where  they  might  happen  to  be  found.     This  was  one  of  those 
trying  predicaments  which  sbew  the  materials  of  which  a  man's  Con* 
science  is  composed;  in  which  the  performance  of  duty  i«atcompa« 
nied  with  strong  physical  renitency.     In  this  conflict  between  rea. 
ton  and  sensation,  between  the  suggestions  of  interest  and  the  voice 
of  conscience,  Mr.  Lyons  very  resolutely,    and  very  righteously 
adhered  to  that  side,  which  will  bring  a  nuin  peace  at  the  last.-^Yfn 
bail  the  part  which  he  has  taken  as   honourable  to  himself;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  likely  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  religious  truth .-^ We  do  not  think  that  we  should  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Lyons,  if   tve  did  not  suffer  him  to  state  in  his  own  words  the 
gradual  operation  by  which  his  intellect  emerged  from  the  darkness 
of  heathen  *  superstition  to  the  light  of  christian  truth.— 

^  When,'  aaysMr.Lyons,  addressing  himself  for  the  last  time  to  bis 
Calvioic  auditors,  *  I  became  the  pastor  of  this  church, I  was  conscieu^ 
tiously  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^nd  in  those  other  doc<« 
trines  which  aie  connected  with  it.as  they  are  generally  held  by  mode« 
rateCalvinists:  yet,at  that  period^  I  objected  to  the  usual  phraseology 
of  three  perMius  in  one  God^  as  unscriptufal  and  apparently  contra* 
dictory.  Having  mentioned  my  difficulties  on  this  subject  to  th« 
late  Rev.  Mr..  Beatsop,  he  Informed  roe  that  he  had  long  considered 
the  use  of  the  term  ptnont  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  as  e^e^edinglj 


«  The  doctrines  of  a  lrf/>^G«^,  a  God-flton  aq^incania/f  drt/y,  Itc*  Ice.  art^all 
•f  heathen  origin. 
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exceptionable;  tfnd  tbftt  his  method  of  stating  that  doctrine  was* 
that  there  were  three  dhiinetunu  in  ihediviae  essence,  called  taikcr^ 
Son,  and  Hofy  Spint.  '  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  the 
common  mode  of  expression  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  adop» 
ted  it,  in  the  confession  of  latth,  which  1  delivered  previous  to  my 
ordination.     With  this  definition  I  satisfied  myself  for  several  years, 
considering  it  as  a  profound   mystery,  which  was  to  be  believed, 
though  it  could  not  possibly  be  understood.     In  consequence  of  con« 
versations,  which  at  different  times  I  had  with  several  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  some  of  whom  are  now  hearing  me,  doubts  were  sug* 
gestcd  to  my  mind,  respecting  the  equality  ok  Christ  with  the  Father ;  ^ 
tut  being  strongly  prejudiced  against  unitarians  and  fitariug  to  exa- 
mine their  writings,  I  canceivcd  it  to  be  ray  duty  to  read  principally 
on  oveside  of  the  question  ;  and  by  this  partial  proceeding,  I  was 
enabled  far  a  time,  considerably  to  quiet  ray  mind,  and  to  silence 
the  suggesttons  of  reason,  though  not  completely  to  remove  my  diffi- 
culties.    Finding,  however,  many  passages  of  scripture,  which  I  knew 
not  how  to  explain,  on   the  Trinitarian  hypothesis,  I  became  more 
diffident  respecting  the  incomprehensible  articles  of  my  creed,  more 
fearfu^of  discussing  them  in  public,  and  less  disposed  to  censure  or 
condemn  those  who  could  not  believe  them.     In  this  state  of  mind 
I  continued  till  about  two  years  since,  when  the  writings  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wright  of  Wisbeucb  began  to  be  considerably  circulated  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood.     Hearing  that  lhi»  minds  of  some  young 
persons;  belonging  to  this  congregation,  were  likely  to  be  shaken  by 
bis  manner  of  reasoning,  I   procured  several  of  his  books,  for  the 
puipose  of  examining     his  sentiments,  that    if  possible,    I  might 
counteract  their  influence  z  but  I  soon  found,  that  1  was  unable  to 
resist  bis  plafn  and  powerful  appeals  both  to   reason  and  the  sacred 
acriptures.     I  now  resolved,  through  divine  asstetance,  impartially  to 
examine  every  part  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy^  keeping  my  mind 
open  to  conviction,  and  following  the  truth,  wherever  it  should  lead. 
For  this  purpose  I  procured  and  read  such  human  compositions  as 
I  C6uld  have  access  to,  and  which  are  generally  supposed  to  contain 
the  strength  of  the  argument,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.    But 
though  I  acknowledge   myself  greatly  indebted  to  ihe   writings  of 
Dr.  Priestly,  Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Belsham,  Dr.  Toulmin,  and  others, 
it  was  only  bv  a  diligent  and  careful  examination  of  the  aci^iptures, 
that  I  was  led  to  embrace  my  present  views  of  religious  truth.     The 
NewTestament  especially,  tread  over  several  times,  examining 
%irith  as  much  attention  as  I  was  capable  of,  every  passage  that  could 
possibly  be  supposed  to  have  any  relation  to  this  controversy  :  and 
I  do  now  mdst  solemnly  declare,  that  the  result  of  these  inqH^es 
is  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  doctrines  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
Ihe  Godhead,  of  the  equality  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  father,' and 
pf  a  vicarious  sacrifice  by  his  death,  for  the  sins  of  men,  are  not  con^ 
lalned  in  the  scriptures;  but  are  gross  corruptions  of  Christianity/    \ 
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POLITICS. 

Am.  IQ.-^^A  Statement  of  the  Numhrrs^tke  Dyties^  the  Families^  and 
the  Livings  of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland, .  Drawn  up  in  1 807,  6y 
the  Rev.  William  Singers ^  Minister  at  KirkpatrichJuita.  8w. 
John  Park)  opposite  the  Exchange.     180S. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  a  large  stock  of  information  respecting 
tbe  state  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  Mr.  Singers  has  marie  out  a  v«ry 
strong,  anii  we  \bink  irrefragable  case,  in  favour  of  the  claim  which 
the  ministers  of  the  kiric  may  urge  to  an  increase  of  their  present 
stipends. 

^  The  duties  of  the  Bcottsh  clergy  are  numerous  and  laborious. 
They  officiate  regularly  in  the  public  worekip  of  Gh*d $  and,  in 
general,  they  mutt  go  through  this  duty  twice  every  Sunday,  (exdu- 
ffive  of  other  occasiomil  appearances,)  deliveiing  every  Sunday  a  /ec* 
iure  and  a  eermon,  with  prayers.  It  is  also  expected,  tboughout 
Scotland,  that  (he  pruyert  and  discour*«e»  shall  be*<'f  the  minister's 
own  composition ;  and  the  prayers  in  all  cases,  and  the  discourses 
in  most  instances,  are  delivere<)  without  theube  o(  papers.  It  may  ' 
therefore  be  conceived,  that  the  labour t>f  study  and  preparation  can« 
not  be  little.  But  the  clergy  have  also  many  other  duties  to  per* 
form. 

'  They  have  to  difpense  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  of  the 
l«ord's  supper  to  their  parishioners. 

*  They  are  expected  to  perform  the  alternate  duties  of  examining 
'  tbeir  people,  from   the  Scriptures,  and  carecliisms  of  the  church  ; 

and  of  visiting  them  from  house  to  hnui^,  with  prs*yers  and  exhorta- 
tions. This  is  done  coromonlv  once  in  the  )eai  ;  being  <*mitted 
only  in  those  cases  wherein  the  ministers  deem  it  impracticable,  or 
not  acceptable,  or  at  lea^t  not  necessary. 

*  In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  ihe  clergy  of  Scotland  have  to 
preside,  and  to  officiate. 

*  They  are  frequently  employed  in  visiting  the  sick-;  and  oti  biich 
occasions  they  generally  pray  wiih  them,  and  endeavour  to  instruct 
them,  and  to  comfort  them. 

*  A  parish  clergyman*  in  Scotland,  is  the  moderator  of  the  sf'^sion 
which  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  he  appears  in  the  re« 
spective  meetings  of  the  presbytery,  and  of  the  synod,  which  are  the 
successive  courts  of  review.  He  is  also  elected,  in  his  turn,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  in 
Scotland.  If  he  fail  in  attendance,  he  is  liable  to  censure  ;  and 
he  attends  all  ihese  courts  at  his  own  chitrges.  , 

*  The  Scotish  clergy  are  very  properly  expected  to  exert  them* 
selves,  and  they  do  in  fact  often  employ  their  counsels  and  authority, 
in  order  to  depress  and  discourage  vicCi  and  to  compose  dissensions 
among  their  flocks. 
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^  ^  The  charge  of  the  poor  devolves,  in  a  very  particular  maQneVf 
on  this  order  of  men.  The  poor .  are  supported  without  regular 
assessment^,  or  poor*s  rates,  in  more  th^  six  hundred  of  the  pa« 
,rishes  in  Scotland  ;  ai^d  itcantv>t,  and  cert^nly  >vill  not  be.deiiiefl, 
that  landholders  are  much  indebted  for  this  exemption j  to  the  feaK 
attention,  impartial  ponduct,  and  even  to  the  personal  example  and 
liberality  of  the  clt-rgy. 

'In  ail  cases  of  great  importance  and  public  emergency,  the 
Scoiiah  clergy  are  in  the  habits  of  giving  proper  advice  to  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  these  counsel*,  when  recommended  and  enforced  by  good 
e^ampIe,  have  often  been  attended^wtih  very  happy  effects,  in  behalf 
of  rdigion  and  morality.  In  this  path  of  duty,  the.  public  will  be 
able  to  recollect  their  uniform  zeal  and  perseverance,  from  the 
Hevoiution  to  tlie  present  time  i  and  many  can  also  attest  ho>^ 
successful  iheir  efforts  have  been  in  the  cause  of  their  country^ 

^The  &pperintei}dence  of^U  schools  wi(hit)  their  bounds,  is  vested, 
in  the  ministefs  of  this  Church  ;  and  the  discharge  of  this  duty  If 
pi  great  importance  to  the  public,  and  attended  vyith  considerabb 
pfiinsand  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  clerg>'*' 

Such  is  the  accumulation  of  duties  which  this  truly  vir- 
tirous  and  respectable  body  of  men  have  to  perform,  and  for  the 
performance  of  which  they  do  not  on  an  average  receive  a  stipend 
of  150/.  a  year !  This  stipend  from  being  generally  payable  in  a 
depreciating  medium,  may  undergo  as^till  further  diminution,  un-< 
less  the  legislature  interfere  and  augment  the  income  of  the  clergy 
in  something  like  ah  equitable  ratio  to  the  advance  of  all  the  neces^ 
saries  of  life.  From  those, perverse  associations  which  will  ofleu 
exert  their  influence  even  over  a  rational  mind,  pecuniary  distress  and 
personal  respectability  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled  ;  but  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  the  idea  of  indigence  is  usually  coupled  with  contempt, 
We  are  far  from  vyishiiig  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  of  Scot* 
land  or  of  the  church  of  England  daazling  the  eye  with  their  splen* 
dour,  or  offending  the  moral  sense  by  their  luxury  ;  but  we  are  sin- 
cerely anxiods  that  they  should  be  raised  above*  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  wanf.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Statement'  it- 
self for  a  detail  of  the  plan  by  vvhich  Mr.  Singer  proposes  to  alle- 
\\h'ie  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  raise  a  reasonable 
provision  for  the  miniiters. 

Art.  20. — /4n  Examination  of  the  Causes  which  ltd  to  the  late  Ex* 
pedition  against  Copenhagen.  By  an  Observer.  Svo.  pp.  47. 
Hatchard.     1808. 

IT  is  bare  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  desperate  thesis  of  our 
attack  on  Denmark  is  maintained  by  this  author  with  more  ingenu* 
ity  and  plausibility  than  either  in  the  declaration  of  our  government 
or  in  the  parliamentary  harangues  of  its  supporters.  Still  it  is  a  ■ 
▼ery  heavy  pamphlet,  and  in  our  opinion,  falls  very  short  of  justify* 
ii^or  palliating  the  measure^  A  doubtful  expedrency  is  stated  As 
au  excuse  for  that  which  nothing  but  overruling  necessity  can  ren- 
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^r  deftnsibb,  while  weak  probabilities  and  ungenerous  sumisffs  aire 
Substituted  for  plain  facts  and  convincing  evidence.  And  the  au? 
Ihor  dwells  on  thai  fallacious  hypothesis,  which  baa  in  all  ages  bee& 
fi  cloak  for  the  impotent  violence  of  feeble  minds,  viz.  that  there 
ivat  no  medium  between  excessive  outrage  and  an  absolute  surren* 
der  of  all  the  rights  and  interests,  which  it  was  our  duty  to  have 
preserved.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  wrought  himself  up  to  an 
uncommon  degree  of  alarm,  as  to  the  probable  dangers  of  the  coum> 
try,  in  the*event  of  the  Danish  ships  failiag  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, and  piously  attributes  thevigor  of  our  rulers  to  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  heaven  itself.  '  Never  perhaps  did  war  present  to  this 
pountry  so  feaiful  a  combination  of  dangers:  never  did  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  divine  power  seem  so  necessary,  in  ah  instance  where  the 
common  precautions  of  hitman  foresight  and  defence  hardly  gave 
]iopes  of  safety,'  p.  38.  He  then  expresses  a  great  deal  of  indignation 
against  the  Crown  Prince  for  daring  even  to  think  of  protecting  the 
capital  of  his  country,  ar)d  concludes  with  an  angry  philippic  against 
Denmark,  for  her  conduct  towards  Hamburgh .  From  this  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  we  deduce  the  following  propositions:  l.Thal 
this  nation  is  so  highly  favoured  by  Heaven,  that  all  the  common 
f  finciples  of  iuslice  and  humanity  are  at  unce  abrogated,  when  they 
{:lasp  with  what  we  supppse  to  be  our  interests;  ^:  That  all  resist^ 
ance  to  our  treachery  or  violence  is  to  be  charged  not  upon  US|  who 
make  that  resistance  .necessary,  but  upon  those  who  resist:  and  3* 
That  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  bloody  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven,  to  chastise  and  avenge  all  the  misdeeds  nf  less  powerful  na- 
tions, whenever  the  punishmrat  can  be  so  inflicted  as  to  promote 
our  6wn  views  of  political  advantage.  Both  the  logic  and  the  theo- 
logy are  worthy  of  the  cause  which  they  are  employed  to  sanctify^ 


POETRY. 

Ii%'t.  ^l.^The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  Poem.  To  which  is  added 
a  Selection  of  Fugitive  Pieces^,  chiefly  written  at  Sea.  B^ 
Lawrence  HaUorauy  D.  D,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Britannia^  4^«- 

.  dVo.  i0i.6d.    Faulder.     IS06.     . 

THAT  an  cfvent  so  distinguished  as  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  should 
call  forth  a  vast  number  of  poets  to  sing  it,  is  not  very  extraordinary^ 
but  either  our  critical  eyes  are  dim,or  no  poem  has  yet  been  publish- 
ed the  duration  of  whpse  fame  wiU  bear  any  proportion  with  that 
of  the  exploit  which,  while  it  added  to  her  glory,  deprived  thit 
country  of   the  best  and  bravest  of  her  admirals. 

Dr.  Halloran,  whose  sermon  on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelspn  we  hai 
occasion  to  notice  (in  our  10th  vol.  p.  434J  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  in  the  quality  of  chaplain  to  the  Britannia  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Northesk,  and  has  here  undertaken  to  tell  hit 
ladders  ia  yerse  whi^t  hie  saw  ou  that  day  wUch  f  flam'd  mmese* 
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IMem'tRd  deftnictton  nntbe  fiieiiiTes  of  Great  Britain.  Heinfbrmsiis 
diat  his  work  has  brcn  *  honoured  by  the  mo»t  flattering  approbatioif 
of  lords  CollingwoodHnd  Nnftbe^k  ;  but  as  these  noble  admirals  did 
JMK  past  an  examination  to  poetry,  as  the  statesmen  of  Lilliput  are 
aaid  to  have  done  in  tumbling  and  rope*dancing,  we  i»haU  not  he^ 
•itate  to  resist  their  authority  and  oppose  their  decision.  In  spite 
of  their  praises  we  cannot  commend  this  poem,  w  ich  though  it  con* 
laUB  maiiy  excellent  lines,  has  h1s(»  others  thnt  could  not  have  beea 
written,  we  should  have  iHoughi,  hy  the  same  hand.  Some  *  fugi- 
tive pieces'  are  added  to  ♦  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar/  They  are  cer* 
(ainly  not  above  mediocrity. 

Jf  we  are  to  ju^ge  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  llallomn  he  is  of  an 
aniable  disposition,  aiwl  has  laboured  under  great  affliction.  As  a 
maa  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  respect,  but  as  a  poet  he  cannot 
rceeiTQ  our  commendation. 

Akt.  29. — Majfdaif  Eve;  or  the  Royal  Chnplei,  humbly  inscrihci 
io  her  Boy  a  I  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.     Is.  6d.     Wallis. 

THIS  potscsies  no  tieim  to  rpcommendation  either  on  the  8Cor# 
of  instruction  or  amtisement.  It  is  not  even  worthy  a  place  in  « 
baby*^  library. 

ARt.25. — J  Moral  Poetical  Epistle,  addre^ed  to  Wdm^^  on  «r» 
presiiftgfoa  Friend  her  Determination  to  retire  to  aConttnU 
By  the  late  Editor  of  the  Eye  of  Reason,     ^vo^  !#•    Kemmislu 

1808. 

ON  a  late  occasion  we  commended  the  editor  of  tbe  Eyeof  Reft« 
son,  as  a  vigorous  and  nervous  writer  of  prose ;  we  cannoti  howeveri 
congratulate  him  ou  his  sucjcesi  in  poetry. 


NOVEL& 

Art.  $4. — The  Hungarian  Brothen.    By  Mis$  Anna  Maria  Farm 
ier.    J5voU.  Itoo.  ld#.  6'd«    Liongman  unc/  Co.     1807* 

The  profligate  extraTagance  of  Udislaus,  fount  of  Leopolstat  hid 
almtist  reduced  his  noble  house  to  beggary*  For  the  sake  of  an 
adolterOtts.  connection,  ke  deserted  bis  wife,  in  circurasUiices  of 
grtat. distress  and  died,  separated  and  estranged  trnm  ber,  leaving 
her  the  anxious  dutj*  of  educating  their  two  sons.  Charles,  the  el- 
dest} went  darly  into  the  Austrian  service,  where  his  bravery  eata- 
Iblished  a  high  reputation,  and  his  misfortuties  tutored  his  mind  to 
fortitude,  patience,  aitti  &elf  command.  His  brother  Deroet*'iiis.  who 
was  ftveyears  younger,. u as  introduced  by  him  into  the  same  honor* 
abk  walk  of  Ufe,  bat  w«t  .kept  ignotant  of  their  tiepresaed  circuB* 
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stancet,  by  Ibe  cxtreroe  delicacy  of  Charles,  who  roaintamed  him 
out  of  his  own  savings,  from  a  dread  of  crushing  ehe  enjoyments  of 
his  youth.  Unchecked,  therefore,  in  the  indulgence  of  hi^  feelif^ 
and  undisciplined  by  *  the  uses  of  adversity,'  he  gives  the  reins  to  s 
Vonoantic  temper,  a  lively  genius  and  exquisite  sensibility.  The 
intetfst  of  the  novel  results  from  this  contrast  of  character,  whict^ 
is  well  preserved  throughout ;  but  we  remember  too  wejl  *  the  blif^ 
of  ifi:norancc*  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  such  stories,  to  Jay  anj 
particulars  before  our  readers,  or  give  them  the  least  hint  towards 
discovering  whether  the  conclusion  is  fortunate  or  otherwise.  SuU 
dee  it  to  say  that  the  incidents  are  striking,  though  not  always  verjr 
probable,  and  many  of  the  characters  finely  drawn.  The  two  hro. 
ihers  are  models  of  that  chivalr.Hi!>  heroism,  with  which  Miss  Por- 
ter has  on  other  occasions  proved  herself  to  be  intimately  acquaint* 
ed.  An  apoloiyy  is  we  think  unnecessarily  made  for  some  of  ikn 
dramatis  pcrgonttj  in  the  preface ;  while  the  only  one  among  theoa 
which  is  perfectly  out  of  nature,  and  inconsistent  with  itself  is  pass- 
ed over  in  silence.  Wo  mean  Colonel  NVurtzburgh,  whose  perse* 
vering  hatred  is  utterly  disproportioncd  to  its  motive,  and  whose  sfrr 
ries  of  subtle  maneuvrcs  is  incompatible  with  the  gross  awkwardoeif 
and  stupidity  of  his  character. 

On  the  whole,  we^  think  the  work  inferior  to  *'  Thaddeus  of  WaiTv 
saw/  but  not  unworthy  of  iti  author. 

Art.  25. — Christina^  or  Memoirs  of  «  German  Princesti     By  tkt 
Author  of  Caroline  of  JMckJieldf  in  2  voU,  12mo.  Colburn.  iftoa« 

SOME  years  have  elapsed  since  Caroline  of  Litchfield  made  her 
Appearance  in  the  world  ;  it  has  ^nerally  been  considered  an  in« 
teresting  and  entertaining  work  :  and  the  author  aciquired  no  incou^ 
^derable  portion  of  public  approbation.  Age,  however,  has  dimu 
nished  the  power  of  pleasing,  at  the  readers  of  Christina  will  verf . 
easily  discover.  * 

MEDICINE 

Art.  26, — Remarks  on   the  Purulent  Ophthafmy^  uhich  hfis    been  . 
lateli/  Epidemical  in    this  Country,     By   James    f Fare,  Surgeon^ 
F.R.S.^  Svo.     Mawman.  1808. 

M  R.  Ware  has  given  the  name  of  purulent  opbtha1my,to  the  disease 
whose  destructive  prevalence  among 'the  troops,  under  the  title  of 
Eg}  ptian  ophthulmy,  has  excited  so  much  alarm.  Its  ravages  have 
been  so  widely  extended,  and  its  conf^quences  in  numerous  cases  are 
so  deplorable  that  the  public  will  receive  with  pleasun^  the  sentiments 
of  this  judicious  and  very  experienced  oculist.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  cases  of  ophthalmy  by  q  great  tumefaction  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva,  the  projection  of  which  causes  the  cornea  to  ap- 
pear depressed  and  sunk  in  the  globe^  an4  m  profase  disch«rgfl  of 
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•  parulent-coloured  fluid;  in  many  cases  the  gornea  becomci  op^que^ 
«nd,if  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  continuet,it  ulcerates  and  rwp^ 
lores,  so  that  if  the  pupi!  is  involved  in  the  mifchief,  future  vision 
is  either  impaired  or  destroyed. 

*  The  resemblance/  sRys  the  author,  *  which  it  bears  to  ihat^pe-* 
ties  ot  ophthalniy^which  in  many  instances  has  either  accompanied, 
or  followed  the  comn^on  ^^onorrhoen,  strongly   impresses  my    mind 
with  the  idea,  that   the  two   disorders  bear  a  close  reference  one  to 
ihe  other/     He  adds  a  little  furtbi-r   on,  ♦  I  am  aware  that  it  bat 
sometimes  occurred,  and  in  the  most  violent  degree,  when  no  such 
.   etrtumstance  could  be  iu^pect^d  ;  but  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
•adults  whom  I  have  seen  affected  by  it,  if  the  disorder  had^not  been 
produced  by  the  application  of  morbid  matter  from  a  diseased   eye, 
1  have   been    able  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  ophthalmia 
and  some  degree    of  morbid  affection  of  the   urinary  canal/     This 
an^gestron  merits  doubtless   the  greatest  attention  i  but  still,   if  w^ 
Tcfloct  on  the  fact  acknowledged  by  Mr.   Ware  himself,  that  such  a 
i^isease  was  imported  by  the  troops  who  returned  fromlhe   Egyptiau 
expedition  (both  Eng1i:»h   and  French)  and  that  its  wide  diffusion  is 
to  be  dated  from  that  period,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  idea  as  a 
Mispicion,  resting  as  yet  upon  very  slight  proofs.  ,  Mere  resemblance 
of  sympto|tts  often  exists  more  in  the  fancy  of  the  observer  than  in 
the  reality  of  things  ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible,  from  the^licenti^ 
ooshabits  of  a  debauched  soldiery,  that  the  afl^eci ions,  to  which  Mr. 
Ware  aUudef,^may  have  been  transferre<l  from  the  eye  to  the  urethr^, 
as  well  as  from  the  urethra  to  the  eye.     But  as  the  infectious  na- 
tore  of  the  disease  is  put  beyond  all  question,  the  necessity   of  f  i« 
gidly  enforcing  every  measare  to  prevent  the  spn^adingof  tbeccnta* 
^ioR  is  obvious.     Th%  precaution,  recommended  first,  wa  believe; 
hy  Mr;  Ware,  that  the  towels  and  hand  basons  used  by  the  diseaj»eU, 
should  be  employed  by  no  others  before  they  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed,  is  probably  the  n^ost  necessary  and  eflectual  of  any  regu- 
latioiv  that  can  be  devised.     To  persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life  sucf^ 
a  precaution  may  appear  needless  ;  but  in  board ing-schools^  and  in 
barracks  still  more,  if  has  been  frequently  violated. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  alarming  malady  Mr.  Ware  has  found 
th^t  local  evacuations,  as  by  leeches  or  scariflcatioi>s,  arc  unable 
by  themselves  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  rnflammation.  Large 
and  repeated  bleedingV  from  the  arm  are  frequently  necessary  ;  a 
practice  for  the  reCommendntion  of  which  the  public  is  indebted  ta 
^Ir.  Peach|«upgeon  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  22d  regiment,  and  to 
Dr.  Vetch,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  54th  regiment.  'I'he  quantities 
-<>f  blood  they  took  were  very  large,  amounting  ti»  thirty,  and  forty 
or  even  sixty  ouuces.  But  in  private  practice  Mr.  Ware  lias  not 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  the  system  of  depletion  to  such  an  extent. 
The  other  modes  of  practice  are  such  as  arc  common  in  the  more 
ordinary' species  of  opt halmia,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  rea- 
der for  them  to  the  tract  itself. 

CJnthesul^tofJocal  application?  Mr.  Ware  does  not  wholly 
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coincide  wijlb  M>.  Peach  and  Dr.  Vetch.  The  6i»t  of  these  gentle 
•men  appears  to  place  no  couiidence  in  any ;  and  the  second  has  .sfio- 
ken  in  terms  so  general,  that  a  practitioner  will  be  unable  19  de- 
termine which  application  he  ought  to  prefer.  Mr^  Ware  gives  a  <le* 
cided  preference  to  ihe  aqua  camphorata  of  Bates's  dispensatory;  bt( 
he  directs  it  to  be  diluted  wii4i  three  parts  of  water,so  that  each  ounce 
measure  will  contain  exactly  a  grain  of  cuprum  vitriols  turn.  He  di« 
rf  Qts  it  to  be  injected  under  the  palpebral  by  tbe  use  of  a  small  blunts 
.  pointed  syringe;  and  would  have  this  process  repeated  rery  frequent- 
iy,  as  once  every  hour,  or. even  oftcner. 

Another  direction  Mr.  Ware  considers  as  of  much  rmportance« 
when  appearances  inBicate  a  rupture  of  the  cornea  to  be  inevitable  e 
it  is  to  make  a  wound  in  the  cornea  sufficiently  large  to  dischai^  tho 
aqueous  humour,  and  in  such  a  part,*  that  the  transmission  of  light 
through  the  pupil  may  not  be  afterwards  interrupted  by  the  scar  whick 
the  incision  may  leave.  Mr.  Ware  acknowledges  himself  to  be  1^ 
debted  to  Mr.  James  Wardrop  for  this  proposal  ;  though  tbe  ca^s 
in  which  Mr.  Wardrop  used  it  were  not  of  that  particular  kind  in 
which  Mr.Wai-e  thinks  it  most  necessary. 

There  are  several  other  useful  observations  in  this  little,  (reatifs 
which  does  equal  honour  to  the  candour  of  the  author  and  his  seal 
for  the  public  good*.  It  certainly  stands  not  in  need  of  our  recom- 
mendation to  meet  with  that  reception  from  the  public  to  whidi 
crery  thing  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Ware  is  justly  entitled. 

Art.  27. — Pmctkal  Obstrvaiions  on  the  Radix  Rkatania,  or  tH$* 
tatty  Root^  a  Production  of  Pern  ;  coHtaining  an  Account  of  k» 
uimbk  Qualitin  ;  its  Powers  as  a  Tonic  or  Stomach  Medicine  $ 
the  various  Fonns  in  which  it  may  be  employed^  and  the  moU 
respectable  Testimonies  in  its  favour  as  superior  to  the  Permm 
vian  Bark  in  all  Cases  that  require  the  Use  of  a  strengthening  Me* 
ificine.  To  which  are  addedy  Directions  for  the  Use  of  the  Ph^t* 
phate  and  Oxyphosphate  of  Iron  in  Cancer,  S^c.  By  Rickasd 
Reece^  M,D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  iu  Lmm 
don  ;  Author  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Dispensatory  for  ike 
Uu  of  Hospitals^  Sfc.  2s.  Svo.     Longman..    1808.  / 

THIS  root,  though  new  in  England,  has  long  nmde  a  braf^chof 
Spanish  commerca.  The  plant  of  which  it  is  the  root  is  not  witli 
certainty  known  ;  it  resembles  in  external  appearance  tbe  mbia 
fioctorura,  and  it  is  said  to  be  habitually  purchased  by  the  Porto- 
^ueze  merchants  to  improve  the  colour,  astringency,  and  richness  of 
red  port  wine.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  a  powerful  and  graieful 
aatringency.  And  itis  at  the  same  time  slightly  aromatic  and  bit- 
tfir.  These  properties  it  imparts  both  to  w^ter  and  to  proof -spirit. 
Its  tinctures  aire  of  a  fine  rich  red  appearance,  and  that  made  with 
brandy  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  flavour  of  port  wine. 

These  sen^ble.proporti^  authorised  the  ingenious  and  intelligent 
writer  of  these  obMryations  to  expect  from  it  a  powerful  tonic, mc« 
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-^ine*  It  is  more  a^rreeable  to  the  palate  than  the  P^mvian  bark* 
•Dr.  Reece  has  foun^  il  to  possess  a  strcMig  febrifuge  power ;  but  me 
conceife  it  will  require  stronj^er  evidence  a mt  a  more  extensive  expe- 
lieDce  to  establish  its  superiority  in  this  respect  to  the  PemviMi 
Bark.  Arguments  drawn  from  analogy,  or  the  consideration  ef 
obHoas  and  sensiblje  quahties  merely,  Afford  but  a  ^lUeiousi  groovd 
-of  reat><>ning.  But  we  have  little  doubt  firom  tbe  lestinionj  of  Dr. 
Keecc  and  of  several  of  bis  respectable  correspondents,  that  tbe 
fbatany  root  is  a  powerful  and  pleasant  stomachic;  and  we  chink 
tbe  profession  is  under  considerable  obligation^  to  tbe  autbor  for 
calling  their  attention  to  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  28. — Collectanea  Oratoria  ;  or  the  Academic  Orator ^  ctmsitf' 
tag  of  a  Diversity  of  Oratorical  Selectiont  appertaining  to  ererjf 
Class  of  Public  Orations,  appositely  arranged  and  calculated  for 
ihe  Use  of  SchooL  and  Academies^  to  u^ch  is  prefixed  a  Disfer* 
tation  on  oratorical  Pronunciation  or  Action^  mostly  abstracted 
from  Professor  Ward's  System  of  Oratory.  By  J.  //.  Rice. 
8ro.  Ss.  Ijongman.  1808. 
CHARTA  peritura  !  Mr.  Rice,  lil^  Sir  PertinaX  Mac  Sycophant 

las  twa  consciences,  a  religious  and  a  political  one. 

•  A»T.  Hg. — Introdnction  a  a  Lectevr  Franfoiif  ou   recueil  it  Pieces 

Otoisies ;  avee  V Explication  ties  IfJiotismes,  et  des  Phrases  d\fficiles 
fat  s*  y  irouvestt^^Par  Undley  AJurrojf.  Svo.  Zs.  6d»  Longaaa. 
1«07. 

'THE  cempiferof  tbe  **  I.ecteur  Francis,"  having  been  frecfuent- 
fy  solicited  to  publish  a  work  which  ntight  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  that  performance,  and  be  calcuiuted  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
-■rebeginmrig  to  Jearn  tbe  French  laogu&<2*e,  has  produced  tbis  little 
volume;  wbicb  is  composed  of  extracts  from  French  writers  of  re- 
putation, who  are  distinguished  by  the  propriety  and  usefuloeat  of 
their  sentiments,  the  lively  and  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  on 
wkU^  they  treat,  and  by  tbe  simplicity,  correctness,  and  perspicuity 
of  their  style  and  composition.'  We  shall  do  jk>  more  tban  justice 
to'Mr.  Murray  if  we  say  that  hie  book  will  be  found  in  every  res- 
pect suited  to  persons  wbomre  entering  on  the  st^dy  of  that  iangoage, 
and  pankrolarly  adiqpted  to  the  taste  and  understanding  of  yo«i^ 
persons. 

Aftt.  30.-— TAf  Poll  for  Knights  cf  the  Shire,  kegun  on  Wednaihy 
May  ^thy  and  finally  closed  on  Friday  ^  June  5tk^  ISO/, — iokta 
at  the  Ca4tle  of  York,  before  Richard  FoarUaynt  WHson^  £»f. 
High  Sherif  of  the  said  County  ;  Oand^dates^  W.  WiHfcrfortc,, 

*  Msq.ft%9  HigiU  MoH.  C  W.  Wenlwarth  FUmilham^  commosJ^ 
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'  CiUled  VUcwmt  Milton^  and  the  Hon,  Henry  Linett^i.  Arranged 
from  the  SkenJTM  PoU  Boyks,  under  the  Directum  and  Inspection 
of  the  Under  Skenf.     Svo.  10$,  6d,     Mawman.     1807. 

AN  accurate  and  exceedingly  useful  work  for  future  candidatcf, 
who  may  be  a:r.biiiuuii  of  representing  tke  county  of  York  in  the 
imperial  parliament* 

Art.  SI — Qatztionn  Gretcif,  or  Qnent^one  aditpfed  to  the  Eton 
Greek  G  inmar.  Bt,  the  Rev.  John  Simpton,  Baldock,  Herts. 
12  mo.    isdw.     1807. 

NOrXVlTHSTANDING  the  more  near  approach  to  maturity  in 
a  boy  bufiicirnttv  advanced  to  take  up  his  Greek  grammar,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  considerable  impetlimeiits  are  presented  to  the 
un(lcn.tHn(*ing  trom  its  b^ing  gmerally,  and  in  our  best  schools  uni- 
▼enally  taught  in  the  Latin  f<»ngue.  To  remedy  whatever  may  be 
defective  in  this  plan,  recourse  must  always  he  had  to  oral  expla* 
nation,  to  which  mast  be  added,  some  mode  of  examination.  The 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Morgan 
in  his  Questions  to*  th)e  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  and  will  be  found 
wy  useful  to  stupid  schoolmasters,  who  do  not  know  how  to  cxa* 
mine  their  pupils  wiihOttt  the  assistance  of  such  ap  auxiliary* 

Art.  32.— -Commerda/  Arithmetit,  or  the  British  YouthU  Com* 
panion^  written  with  the  Design  of  facilitating  the  Progress  qf 
those  uho  are  intended  for  Trade  and  Commerce.  B^  tr.  But* 
terman.  Author  of  the  Arithmetical^Commercialy  and  Muthemaiioil 
Exercises^  Dialogues,  ^c.     \2mo.    Law.     Id05. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  many  systems  of  arithmetic,  which 
bave  of  late  issued  from  theprets,theautborof  thepresentperlormance 
has  with  considerable  success  attempted  to  explain  the  principles  of 
numbers,  and  to  simplify  and  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of  youth* 

In  this  populous  country,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
consequently  seldom  think  of  a  classical  education,  that  mode  of 
instruction  must  undoubtedly  be  the  best,  which  conveys  to  lb* 
pupil  such  information  a«  lie  is  most  likely  to  find  useful  in  the  lUc* 
ceediiig  periods  of  Wit*  This  being  admitted,  arithmetic  claims  a 
considerable  degree  of  attention,  not  only  as  assisting  the  trading 
and  commercial  part  of  this  kingdom  it)  their  daily  trahsactionf, 
but  as  b^ng  the  foundation  of  the  most  sublime  and  noblt  studies* 

Art.  ^.-^^Ia  Arithmetical  Dialogue  between  a  Musier  and  his 
Pupil,  wherein  is  contained  an  easy  Introduction  to  Trade  and 
Cofumeroe,  or  a  plain j  familiar^  and  comprehensive  Method  of 
-convening  Arithmetical  Instruction  to  Juvenile  Minds.  By  HI, 
buttirman*    XZfno.    Longman*     1805. 
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WE  notice  Ikis  w6rtc,  not  so  feuch  for  its  utility  as  to  mfpfm'  iii 
author  that  it  does  not  accord  with  our  plan  to  review  books. of 
three  years oid^  .t.        '    , 

Art.  S^.^^Fdrmer  George  to  Peter  Pindar^  an  expos Ittiatory  Letter 
on  a  late  Crim,  Con:  Trial,  containing  most  salutary  HintSf  not 
only  to  the  aged  Gallant,  but  to, princely  arid  noble  Amateurs  of 
Bfixingand  Ball  baiting — Venal  Critics — Virtuoso  Grubs — Book- 
ma  kers-^Fire- side  TraveUets — Modern  t)ramatitts-^Mr,  /. 
K^bk^Aetresses^  Spc.     Svo.     Oddj.     1S07. 

FARMERGeorge  pays  ofifold  scdreswithPeter,on  the  late  occasion 
of  his  instructing  Mrs.  Knight  iu  the  character  of  Euphrasia  inrthe 
Grecian  daughter,  and  in  the  same  counterfeit  coin  of  poetry  as  Dr. 
Walcot  generally  issues  froth  his  own  mint^  ' 

Art.  35, — The  Student  and  Pastor,  or  Directions  ho^  to  attain  to 
JRminence  and  Usefulness  in  those  respective  Characters  ;  to  tokieh 
are  added,  a  Letter  tq  a  Friend,  upon  his  Entrance  o»  the  Minii* 
terial  Office,  and  an  Essay  on  Elocution,  and  on  Pritnunciatioti, 
By  John  Mason,  M.A,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Stlf*knvmUd^. 
^ew  Edition,  wUJi  Additions^  and  an  Euay  on  Catechising.  Bf 
Joshiia  Toulmin,  D.D4     12mo.     Symonds^     1807.     .  ^' 

SOME  of  these  directions  may  be  read  with  advantage^ 

.  Art.  isfi. — A  Narrative  of  the  Operations  qf  a  small  British  torce^ 
iindcrthe  Command  oj  Brigadier-General  Sir  5.  Achmuty,  «*- 
ployed  in  the  Reduction  of  Mont t  Video  on  the  River  Flatty  A.D, 
1807«  By  a  Field  Officer  on  the  Staff";  illustrated  xeith  a  PiaH 
of  the  Operations.    4Uo.    Stockdale*     1807. 

^H£1  author  has  been  induced  to  publish  ^is'narrafive  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  friends  of  those  gallant  and  excellent  officers,  wK^o 
served  during  the  splendid  though  short  campaign,  which  it  com- 
memorates. As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  its  accuracy  mi^ 
be  depended  upon. 

.  I,— J ;— ^-1 * 

Liht  of  AriiQles  uhich,  with^many  others,  wiU  appear  in 
the  next  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Malcolm*!   Anecdotes  of  London*  Selwin's  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of 

during  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Niii  Prius. 

Burnet*!  Specimens  of  English  prose  Meuier*!  Hiftory  of  the  Female  Sex 

writers.  Strutt's  Test  of  Guilt. 

Wilkinsom's  Description  of  Mount  Pozzio  Bracciol'mi**  Dialeifine  M 

tCaucasus.  Marriage.                          '^ 

Inquiry  Into  the  Causes  of  ContL  Drtiry*8  Account  •f  bit  AdTentoret 

ncntal  Alieoation^                        ^  at  Madagascar 

Hoar6*s  Giraldui  Cambreasisy  con  Birdi'tMemoiroaNatioiialOiface^ 
iiaued. 
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Art.-  I. — Le  Due  dt  Lauzuji,  8^c. 

The  Duke  dt  Lauzun,  in  Continuation  of  the  History  oftht 
Duchess  de  la  Falliere.  By  Mad.  de  Genlis.  %  Tomt. 
IQmo.    Paris.     Reprinted  at  London.    Duluu.     1808. 

. '  WE  have  been  accustomed  to  prid^  ourselves  on  our  supe« 
.  iioritv  40  {he  French  ia  historical  composition.  It  is  true 
they  have  no  Hunne»  m  Robertsoui  no  Gibbon  ;  neither  have 
thev  a  Guicciardini  or  a  Davila  like  the  Italians,  aXhucydides 
er  HerodotuSy  a  Livy  or  a  Sallust^likAthe  Greeks  and  Romans* 
Nevertheless,  in  thenioSt  essential'points  of  history,  it  is  a  fact 
^t  they  are  more  fortunate  than  any  other  nation,  apcicnt  oc 
iMdern.  Their  inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdotes  and  memoirs^ 
ifiinii^a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature/ a  mor6 
qonect  delineation  of  characters  and  manners,  a  greater  variety 
of  rational  entertainment  .as  well  as  instruction,  than  can  be 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  any  other  historians,  however 
eloquent,  or  however  profound. 

No. period  in  the  annaU  of  man  has  ever  beea  illustrated  so 
completely,  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  ages,  as  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  fourteenth,  a  period  of  the  u(mo^t  importance  in 
itself,  and  abounding  with,every  material  to  satisfy  a  natural 
and  laudable  .curiosity*.  .  Amusement  is  the  principal  end  of 
fiction,  that  .of  history,  instruction.  But^h^re  the  purposes  of 
history  and  fiction  are  most  intimately  blended;  and,  zi 
we  had  occasioil  to  observe  some  time  ago,  thit  to  the  lovers  of 
romance,  the  tru^  chronicles  of  Froissart,  may  supersede  eveiit 
in  matters  of  wpnder  and  tifovelty,  the  dreams  of  Amadis  or  of 
PalmeriQ  ;.ia)ike  mau^a^jrQur  most. determined  novel-readers 
Will  find  their  account  in  transferring  to  Madame  de  Maime- 

App,  Vol.  IJ,  Gg 
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nonand  dc  Sevigne,  to  MademoiseIlc,;to  Mad.  dcMottcVille 
and  dc  Rcmours,  to  Lc  Fare,  to  Guy  Joli;  to  St  Simon,  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  a  hundred  others,  the  time  which  they  nuw 
M-aste  on  the  productions  of  the  Minerva  press. 
Nevertheless,  so  it  is,  . 

L'  konune  est  de  glace  aux  verif^v, 
11  est  de  feu  pour  le  inensonge ; 

and,  thatbeing  the  case,  Madame  de'Genlis  is,  perhaps,  right 
in  indulging  the  \reakness  of  human  nature,  atid  dressing^out 
M-ith  the  embellishments  of  fiction,  what  ought  to  be  suSici* 
ently  attractive  in  the  nakedness  of  truth* 

Without  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  most  young  ladies  of  our 
abquaintance,  we  will  freely  confess,  however,  that  arelation- 
of  events,  if  at  all  interesting  in  themselves,  comes  to  our  ears 
with  a  great  additional  interest,  when  we  can  believe  they 
really  took  place  in  every  particular  just  as  they  are  recorded.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  conscious  of  doing ourselve^  injustice,  by 
advancing  such  an  unfashionable  opinion,  without  asserting  btir 
motives  for  adopting  it.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  sketch  the 
extraordinary  life  of  Lauzun  as  it  reallj/  passed ;  and  then  conri- 
pare  it  with  the  varnished  picture  given  usbv  Mad.  de  Genlis. 

Antonin  de  Caumont,  Marquis  de  P£goiibem,  and  after- 
wards Count  De  Lauzun,  a  younger  brother  of  good  hmly^ 
but  of  no  fortune,  came  to  Paris  in  early  youth,  with  those  roo» 
derate  hopes  of  advancement,  which  anyperson  in  his  situation 
may  form  without  any  extravagance  of  sel^-4ove  or  vanity* 
On  his  introduction  at  court,  his  qualifications  of  person  and 
manner,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  wh» 
was  nearly  his  equafin  age ;  and  good  sense  or  good  fcyrtune^. 
instructed  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantage  he  had 
obtained.  He  was  successively  invested  with  diffcretit  office*- 
:;jout  the  king's  person  ;  and  Louis,  whose  disposition  tine* 
tured  with  romance,  inclined  him  to  seek  for,  what  few-princes 
have  ever  found,  real  friendship  from  his  favourites,  and  true 
affection  from  his  mistresses,  selected  the  Count  deLauxun 
for  the  participation  of  his  most  unreserved  confidence.. 

Voltaire  says,  that  the  king  was  always  unhappy  in  his 
choice ;  for  that  *  of  the  two  men  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  the  one  betrayed  him  basely,  and  tfio 
other  abused  his  favour*'  The. first  was  the  Marquis  des 
Vardes,  the  second  Lauzun.  ^'Deceived  in  both,*  adda  the 
historian,'  *  the  kinc  used  to  say,  that  he  had  looked  for 
friends,  but  found  only  men  of  intrigue.* 

W>e  tear  that  what  Voltaire  say«,  is  too  well  founded  on  fact ; 
and  that  these  few  wprds  arc  iufficieat  to  introduce  us  behind 
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Miecartain>  under  whose  splendid  covering  Mad^  dc  Genlis 
jh^resents  her  hero  as  the  most  valiant,  tn^  most  generous, 
the  most  faithful,,and,  except  in  liiatters  of  gallantry,  (but  those 

he  seems  to  consider  as  fort  peu  de  cho^)  the  most  perfect  of 

lis  sex,  ^ 

■  The  real  character  of  Lauxun,  may  be  discovered  by  th6  least 
t)enetratibn,  feven  throtigh  those  artificial  golours  with  whicH 
In  this. romance  it  is  so  richly  illuminated.  He  was  an  ac- 
toniplished  courtier,  a  man  of  unbounded  ainbiiion,  of  great 
•  taste  for  magnificence,  of  no  principle,  and  of  no  constancy. 
He  was  profligate  in  his  own  amours,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
DC  subservient  to  those  of  his  prince.  The  duchess  de  la 
Valliere  presents  only  one  instance,  but  leaves  us  no  room  tO 
doubt  of  many  others,  in  which  be  displayed  his  eminence  in 
the  illustrious  profession  of  Pandarus  of  i  roy. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the  proud  gr^ndaughter  of 
JHfcnry  the  fourth,  who  had  refused  many  sovereign  princes,  and 
through  life  maintained  the  most  exalted  contempt  for  the  allure- 
ments of  love,  and  for  every  softer  feeling,  cast  her  eyes  at  the 
agcf  of  43  on  the  Count  de  La,u2un,  then  coioncl-general  of  dra« 
goons  andi  in  the  zenith  of  his  favour  at  court;  She  demanded 
and  obtained  permission  to  marry  him  ;  and  so  entirely  was  her 
proud  heart  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  passion,  that  on  th^ 
,  irtay  previous  to  thatappointcd  for  the  sofcmnization  of  the  nup- 
tials^  she  niade  over  to  him  by  a  deed  of  gift,  all  bar  immense 
•wealth,  computed  at  2o,oop,ctoo  of  li vres,  together  with  four  du- 
^hies,a  county^  a  principality,  and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg: 
So  sudden  an  elevation  is  almost  unparalleled  in  history.  'He. 

Who  yesterday  was  but  the  representative  of  a  poor  lordsM^  in 
a  distant  province,  found  himself  to-day  the  owner '^thfc 
most  splendid  inheritances  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Daring 
one  day  only,  Mademoiselle  enjoyed  the  Satisfaction  of 
hearing  her  tavpurite  addressed  by  the  envied  title  of  *  Moni 
^ieur  le  Due  de  Montpensier.' 

.  On  this  occasion,  Mad«  de  Genlis  has  quoted  a  letter  of 
Mad.  de  Sevign^  which  is  perhaps  more  entertaining  than  any 
pzn  of  her  own  romance* 

*  I  am  now  going  to  tell  yoQ,'  she  writes  in  a  letter  to  M.  6^ 
CouUnges, '  a  thing  the  most  surprising^  the  most  marvellous,  tlii 
most  miraculous,  tho  mo^i  triomphante^  the  most  confounding,  the 
most  unheard-of,  the  most  singular,  the  jnost  extraordinary,  tha 
most  incredible,  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  grande^  the  most 
petite^  the  most  rare,  the  most  conimon,  the  most  ^clatanre,  the 
toost  secret  (until  this  very  day)  the  most  brilliant,  thb  most  en- 
viable. A  thing,  which  we  cannot  believe  even  at  Paris ;  bow, 
-  thf  n  will  you  believe  it  A  the  country  f  A  thing,  which  is  to  bA 
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done  tiext  Sunday,  when  those  who  sc^e  U  will  not  believe  their  eyel^ 
and  which,  after  til  will  not  perhaps  be  done  on  Monday,  I  can* 
not  tell  you— ^guess — '  after  a  few  pleasantries  she  proceeds  ^  Well ! 
I  must  tell  it  you,  then.  Monsieur  d^  Laueun  is  going  to  be  mar« 
ried  next  Sunday  at  the  Louvre :  guess  to  wKom«-r  give  yom 
four  guesse»^t  give  ybu  six< — I  give  you  a  hundred.  Well,^  says 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  it  is  very  puzzling —  'Tis  Madame  de  la 
Valliere — Not  a  bit  of  it — 'Tis  Mademoiselle  de  Retz,  then— noi 
thing  like  it ;  you  are  mere  country-follcs — I  confess  it,  say  you* 
we  are  very  simple  indeed — ^Tis  Mademoi^elfe  de  Creguy — You 
are  not  at  all  nearer.  I  must  tell  it  you  after  all,  fhen.  He  is 
going  to  be  married,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  King's 
permission,  to  Mademoiselle  *  ♦  *  *  Mademoiselle,  the  great 
Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  daughter  of  the  late  Monsieur,  Mt- 
demoiselle  grand-daughter  ot  Henry  the  fourth.  Mademoiselle  d'Eu, 
Mademoiselle  de  Dombes,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Made- 
moiselle  d'Orleans,  Mademoiselle  cotisin  german  to  the  king. 
Mademoiselle,  the  only  alliance  worthy  of  Monsieur.  la  not  thh 
a  fine  subjject  to  write  i^out  }* 

Meatiwhile  the  princes  of  the  bloody  the  minist^ts,  iuid 
courtiers,  were  at  work  unseen.  The  Jcing  retracted  hii 
words  and  forbad  the  marriage,  *  He-had  written,'  says  Vol* 
taire  '  to  foreign  courts  to  declare  it,  and  now  he  wrote  to 
&i|nify  that  it  was  broken  off.  He  had  been  blamed  for  oer- 
m.itting ;  and  now  he  was  ^blamed  for  forbidding  it/  Thus 
&e  playful  prediction  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne  *  wluch  is  to  be 
done  en  Sunday^  and  yet  perhaps  will  remain  imdone  on 
Monday/  wiis  Hter^lly  accomplished. 

They  were  privately  married,  notwithstanding  ;  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  performed  a  great  deal  depends. 
Voltaire  says  that  Lauzun  contracted  this  marriage  in  the  face 
pf  a  promise  he  made  his  master  to  the  contrary.  Mad.  de 
Genlis  represents  it  as  ail  act  obliquely  countenanced  ^and 
even  sugge4Ud  hy  the  king  himself.'  We  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  lady  who  asserts  ihis  part  of  her  work  to  be 
strictly  historical,  ^rew  her  facts  from  the  very  questionable 
source  of  some  memoirs  fabricated  in  Holland.  She  has 
availed  herself,  in  like  manner,  of  the  imputation  cast  bf 
certain  writers  on  the  Marchioness  de  Montespan  as  the  au- 
thoress of  bis^ subsequent  imprisonment^  an  imputatipn  whicA 
Voltaire  shews  to  be  entitled  to  no  sort  of  credit. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that,rn  marrying  Mademoiselle* 
he  acted,  directly  and  intentionally,  against  the  positive  orders 
of  the  king  and  m  violation  of  his  own  solemn  promise  ;  and, 
in  that  case,  however  we  may  sympathise  with  a  man  who 
finds  himself  suddenly  hurled  from  ^e  loftiest  pinnacle  of 
his  ambition  into  Che  gloomy  abyss  of  a  dungeon,  by  the  very 
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liand  which  had  contributed  to  his  advancement^  we  shall 
have  no  cause  to  wonder  that  a  despotic  tyrant  chose  to  vindi- 
c?Xt  his  slighted  authority  by.  a  ten  years  imprisonment  in  tho 
fortress  of  Fignerol.  ,' 

If  Madame  de  Montespan  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the 
shaje  in  his  downfal  which  is  ascribed  to  her  by  Mad.  de 
Genlis,  she  still  remains  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  having 
;Wheedled  the  unhappy  captive  out  of  all  the  vast  possessions^ 
assigned  to  him  by  the  generosity  of  his  princess,  (which  ^he 
persuaded  the  king  to  confer  on  her  son  the  duke  du  Maine), 
under  the  false  hope  of  liberty  which  she  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  realize. 

At  length,  however,  Louis  himself  relented  \  Lauzun  was 
recalled,  his  hereditary  county  erected  into  a  duchy  asi  a  re- 
compense for  his  losses,  and  himself  restored  to  the  confi« 
dence  of  his  prince.  He  was  afterwards  employed  succes-. 
«ively  in  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  James  the  second,  whose  - 

aueen  he  had  the  melancholy  honour  of  escorting,  on  her 
ight  from  England  to  Paris;  and  promoted  to' the  command 
of  an  army  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  in  whiclx 
office  he  displayed  no  talents,  and  acquired  no  honour* 
From  that  perioa  be  gradually  sunk  into  neglect  and  obscu- 
rity, and  died,  in  an  extreme  old  age  and  quite  forgotten,  *  as 
it  generally  happens,*  says  Voltaire,  *  to  all  those  who  have 
iexperienced  great  changes  of  fortune,  without  having  per* 
formed  any  dtstifiguished  actions/ 

Such  is  the  histortf  of  Lauzun,  so  eventful  and  so  uncom- 
mon  in  itself  as  (in  pur  opinion)  to  stand  in  very  liitle  need 
of  the  embellishments  of  romance^  if  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment only.  But,  indeperident  of  our  rooted  dislike  to  xhzt 
dangerous  species  of  composition  which  blends  truth  with  . 
fiction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confound  our  knowledge  of 
jMst  events,  Nf  adame  de  Genlis  has  iar  from  improved,  and  ia 
many  respects  completely  spoiled  the  story  she  relates. 

All  the  events  of  Lauzun's  life  arc  compatible  with  thf 
character  of  an  intriguing  courtier,  an  ambitious  nobleman, 
and  an  unprincipled  debauchee.  But  they  bec^ome  absolutely 
imposstbfe  when  connected  with  high  honour,  generosity, 
'  sensibility,  and  an  even  chivalrous  gallantry.  The  pride, 
the  vanity,  the  selfish  voluptuousness,  and  the  overbearing 
tyranny  of  Louis  were,  in  fact,  but  thinly  covered  by  the  de« 
lusion  of  specious  manners,  an  engaging  ftankness,  a  di$po«» 
fiition  to  love  and  friendship,  a  princely  magnificence  and  a 
lofty  courage  ;  and  above  all,  bv  the  dazzling  splendour  of  a 
throne.  In  the  courtly  page»of  Madame  de  Genlis,  his  virtues 
are  the  theme  of  more  than  eastern  adoiation,  while  th^ 
ivdced  stoiy  gives  the  )ie  direct  to  her  varnished  colouring,      ' 
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The  clifiiculls  under  which  Mad.  de  GeDlii  hasjprincipally 
laboured,  is  thS,  Determined  to  write  a  romance,  and  not  ^ 
narrative  of  facts,  her  leading  personage  tpust  be,  a  h^ro  of  ro- 
mance, instea(r  ol  a  natural  or  probable  character.  The  first 
incident  to  be  descHbedis  the  seduftion  of  a  marriec)  woman, 
who  is  rnoreover  a  relation  of  his  family,  the  princess  of  Monai 
CO.  This,  of  itself,  may  be  considered  by  spmeri^id  moralists 
as  an  affair  not  to  be  got  over  without  a  little  blemish' on  thci 
honour  and  integrity  of  character  so  essential  to  the  hero.  But; 
such  a  pettyobstacle  is  easily  surmounted  by  true  genius,  sensi- 
bility, enthusiasm,  refinement,  and  irresistible  opportunity,  all 
concur  to  excuse  the  amiable  weakness  of  our  nature;  and 
the  artful  enchantress  would  persuade  us,  as  sbcfeems^to  ha\e 
persuaded  herself,  that  it  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  even  we- 
ctstarj^  for  the  gentleman  to  tempt,  and  for  the  la^y  to  yield  to 
temptation.  This  would  be  aconvcnientdoctrine,  if  universally 
adopted  in  our  times,  and  cutout  a  cqnsidcrablc  article  of  le- 
gal information  fiom  the  materials  of  our  Sunday  newspapers. 

But  now  occurs  a  new  stumbling-block.  How,  after  so 
inany  oaths  of  eternal  constancy,  to  break  off  the  connexion  sq 
happily"  commenced  ?  The  matter  is  easy.  Only  make  thq 
lady  the  transgressor,  and  thus  save  tj^e  honour  of  the  count. 
Still  it  is  not  very  c/nvuhous  in  a  man  who  Has  just  been  dy- 
ing for  love  of  one  adored  object,  to  reconcile  himself  so  soor^ 
to  her  infidelity,  and  fly  immediately  into  the  arms  of  a  second. 
,  The-first  affair  of  gallantry,  (that  is,  to  speak  more  plainly^ 
the  first  adultery]  is  not  enough  to  elevate  the  hero's  character 
to  the  necessary  point  of  sublimity,  A  sipcond  follows,  with 
the  Marchioness  de  Montespan,  in  which  Mad.  dc  Genlis  kas 
t>)t  even  thought  it  necessar}'  to  resort  to  her  former  apologist 
It  is  quite  enough  that  mutual  inclination  coqspired  to  its  ac- 
complishment. Nor  is  the  termination  of  the  corresppndeacct 
between  them  any  longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  king  likes  the  Count's  mistress,  and  the  Count 
and  his  inistress,  very  kindly  and  very  goodna|uredly  sacri- 
tice  their  love  to  tlieir  convenience. 

The  grand  p^int,  however,  is  to  reconcile  the  match  of  inter* 
est  and  ambition,  (the  only  reasonable  explanation  on  t^ 
Count's  part,  of  his  connection  with  Mademoiselle)  with  the 
high  spirit  of  roifiantic  gallantry  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the, 
hero  is  made,  most  unnaturally,  to  return  the  amorous  ad- 
vances of  the  princess  with  a  suitable  ardour. 

How  then  are  we  surprised  and  disappointed  when,  on  his 
return  frorn^a  ten  years  banishment,  we  find  this  impassioned 
lover  treating  his  generous  mistress  with  the  nu>st  ungrateful 
coldness  and  reserve,  ^nd  sacrificing  her  who  had  on  his  ac* 
count  suffered  so  much  pain^  disappointment^  and  privation. 
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to  a  visionary  passion  for  one  whom  he  had  slighted  when  he 
jni^bt  have  enjoyed  her  as  a  wife,  and  to  whose  possession  he 
aspires  with  the  most  ridiculous  versatility  the  moment  he  bc- 
Jlolds  her  the  wife  of  another  ? 

The  needless  and  impertinent  story  of  Alexandrine  seems  to 
be  interwoven  with  the  rest  of  the  fable  only  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  from  the  interest  of  thp  piece  what  it  adds  to  the 
vices  ofthe  hero,  and  of  affording  the  imaginatiohof  the  wri- 
ter room  to  disport  itself  in  the  voluptuousness  of  a  scene  of 
Platonic  love  by  moon-light. 

We  have  said  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  this  fashionable 
writer's  morality.  It  will  be  'further  exemplified  by  her  truly 
French  comparison  between  the  rival  profligacies  of  the  courts 
of  London  and  Paris. 

*  The  king  had  just  recalled  his  English  ambassador,  and  this  pott 
excited  the  ambition  of  many  of  ihe  first  nobility,  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  rt*flect  that  the  courts  of  Louis 
and  of  Charles,  shone  with  a  brilliancy  uhich  eclip^  all  those  of 
Europe  besides,  with  a  majesty  and  a  grandeur  far  superior  to  all 
that  till  then  bad  been  imagined.  It  is  true  that  amidst  all  this 
rivalry  of  refinement,  politeness,  and  gallantry,  France  carried 
off  the  palm^  and  left  England  always  far  behind  her ;  although 
the  latter  might  still  justly  pri<le  herself  on  her  approach  to  ,thar 
court  of  Louis  XiV  :  and  London,  in  occupying  only  the  second 
place^  deserATod  yet  to  be  noted  as  the  true  abode  of  taste  and 
pleaiiures,,  above  all  at  a  period  when  the  manners,  and  customs 
of  other  nations  still  presexved  the  remains  of  the  spirit  of ,pr«- 
ceding  ages.'   p«  69, 

Madame  de  Oenlis  was  once  a  revolutionist,  a  zealous  as-^ 
serter  of  the  people's  rights.  We  really  cannot  congratulate 
kcx  on  the  change  in  her  principles. 

"  No— it  is  not  from  among  men  born  in  poverty  and  indigence, 
that  unhappipess  delights  in  selecting  her  victims ;  these  beings 
brutalized  by  misery,  are  without  a  past,  a  present^  or  a  future  :  in- 
sensibility renders  them  inaccessible  to  murtiiicatibn  and  gri^s 
stupidly  indifferent  as  to  all  the  events  of  life,  they  know  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain ;  their  happiness  is  bounded  to  a  few  gross  sensa- 
tions ;  their  enjoyments,  to  a  simple  nourishment;  sobriety  and 
Jlabour  preserve  them  from  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  nature,  an4 
Dfhen  they  do  as&ail  them,  imagination  adds  not  to  their  bitterness. 
What  influence  can  misfortune  have  over  minds  like  theirs?  -|c 
would  be  exhausted  in  vain  to  overwhelm  them,  its  wotmds  would 
never  be  more  than  light  and  superlicial ;  thus  it  disdains  these 
miserable  objects  of  its  wrath,  and  attaches  itself  to  victims  of  a 
pobltr  order:  it  is  among  the  favourites  of  fortune,  it  it  in  palaces 
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and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  throne  that  its  a5ode  is  fixed  |  tl 
is  there  that  the  refinement  of  an  excessive  senyibility  disposes  di 
hearts  to  its  reception;  where  factitious  passions  and  imaginary 
wants  bestow  upon  it  the  power  of  creating  the  deepest  despair  fo^ 
the  most  frivolous  object's ;  it  is  therq  where  it  brings  fear  and  ter- 
ror on  the  most  Exalted  heads  which  tremble  at  its  appro acli.'/ 

-  All  this  beautiful  piece  of  sophistry  amounts  pfccL^ely  tq 
the  following  wise  and  true  observation:  •  The  CanailU^  are 
inerc  stocks  and  stones.  The  liobUsse  are  alone  ent;tled[ 
to  the  privilege  of  feeling.'  Thus  a  lady  who  has  just  re..* 
ccived  excuses  from  hsilf  thp  party  inyited  to  her  masked  balj 
or  fete  champctre,  and  a  gentleman  of  honour  who  finds  him- 
self disappointed  by  the  escape  of  a  destined  victim  of  scduc-, 
tion,  are  entitled  to  more  compassion  than  a  poor  widow  witlj 
a  dozen  starving  children.  Pursue  the  principle  a  Uttle  fur« 
ther  and  you  will  justify  that  count  de  Charolois  whose  favourit^ 
diversion-  was  shooting  his  vassals.  He  Requires  s^mu^ment,^ 
and  they  cannot  feci. 

We  are  not  willing  to  part  with  this  Uttle  bppk  in.  s^n  iU 
humour,  and  therefore  confess  that,  notwithstanding  our  great 
disapprobation  both  of  the  story  itself  and  of  the  principles  which 
it  dcvelopes,  we  have  been  often  charmed  by  the  beauty  of. 
language,  and  the  severity  of  our  criticisip  sometimes  lulled 
asleep  by  the  voluptuous  sweetness  of  description. '  The  whole 
progress  of  the  attachment  between  Lauzun  and  the  Princess 
de  Mpnaco  is  disolayed  with  a  mixture' of  fire  and  delicacy 
of  which  French  writers,  and  very  few  French  writers,  alono 
are  capably. 

The  charms  of  nature  are  universally  allowed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  intlulgcncc  of  amorous  thoughts  and 
desires;  but  the  mode  of  their  impression  on  the  fancy  was' 
nevermore  beautifully  delineated  than  in  some  passages  of 
the  romdpce  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
Trench  by  any  translation,  still  more  by  the  close  version 
which  it  is  ouf  habit  to  give ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  infuse  some  portion  of  the  freshness  and  loveliness  of 
the  original  into  the  copy.  With  one  more  extract,  then,  we' 
will  close  our  examination  of  a  book,  the  importance  of  which 
hardly  deserved,  though  the  celebrity  of  its  autho^r  may  justify^ 
90  ample  a  notice. 

*  They  were  now  in  the  finest  days  of  spring.  Fatigued  with 
festivities  and  dissipation,  every  one  was  happy  in  being  able  to, 
enjoy  the'  i^pofe  and  softness  of  the  country,  for  generally  the  lore 
ot  variety  is  the  strongest  propensity  of  man.  But  if  the  view  of 
nature, attired  inter  earliest  green,  possesses  an  universal  attxac- 
tjon,it  is,  above  all,  to  the  eyes  of  loven  that  she  displays  her 
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TJchest  treasures  ;  alt  th^  folsc  lustre  of  other  delights  vanishes 
tiefore  the  happiness  which  they  find  in  the  shade  df  woods  and 
ID  the  frrtgrance  of  flowers.     The    vokiptuous    air  which    the/ 

^breathe,  surrounded  by  such  raTishing  objects^  inspires  instantly 
into  their  souls  a  fiame  equally  subtile  and  destructive.  It  is  thera 
that  love  reigns  orer  them  with  absolute  ^ower,  and  bids  them  taste 
tht  real  enjoyments  of  youth  which  ar«  b^orn  of  lively  aird  tetkler 
sensations ;  it  is  therethat  they  find  true  happiness,  which  is  alpiosc 
always  seeO)  but  seldom  attained,  in  theworld/  *** 

***' The  promenade  toon  offered  to  M  •  dc  Lauicun  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  addressing  Mad.  de  Monaco  more  iti  private  ;  he  found 
her  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  could  not  cease  to  admire  that 
pure  and  brilliant  complexion  whi^  the  air  of  the  country  jnspires^ 
and,  above  all,  those  simple  and  familiar  graces  preated  \^ .  the 
liberty  which  we  breathe  remote  from  towns,  fropo  the  etlciuette  and 
artificial  airs  of  a  courts  The  touching  attractions  uf  nature  spread 
over  (be  features  of  young  persons  a  sweetness  and  a  serenity  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  :  it  was   a  new   t)e^uty  that  ofiered  itself 

.  to  his  sight,  more  ravibhing  still  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
adored/ 

Perhaps  even  this  is  somewhat  too  voluptuous ;  but  it  Is 
very  natural  and  very  engaging.  We  yt\\\  not,  however^ 
venture  to  proceed  farther,  lest  wc  shoiild  seem  to  praise  in 
i(hc  very  teeth  of  our  former  censure. 


Art.  1 1. — Rapports  dc  VAiravec  Us  itres  organ  ish,  S^c. 

^lotions  of  organised  Beings  to  Hit  Mr ;   or^  Tracts  on  the 

'  Action  of  tht  lungs,  and  of  the  Skin  qf  Animals  upon  the 

Air  ;  also,  of  that  of  Plants  upon  the  same  Fluid. .  Taken 

from  the  Journals  of  Observeittons  and  Experiments  ofLa^ 

,    zare  Spallanzani,  with  some  Memoirs  of  the  Editor  on  tfif^ 

same  Objects.    Bj/  Jean  Senebier',  Bookseller  of  Qeneva, 

Member  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies,  and 

Correspondent   of  the  Hational   Institute.      1  Vols.  8ro. 

Geneya«  1807*  X^ondon.    Oulau. 

M.  SENEBIER  translated  and  published  three  or  foiir  years 
agp  thtce  memoirs  of  Spallanzani  on  Respiration,  which  had 
been  inade  ready  for  the  press  by  their  autjior,  but  tbe  publica- 
tion of  ^hich  was  prevented  by  his  death.  Those  which  are 
Contained  in  the  work  before  us  are  extraaed  from  an  immense 
numberofexperiments,  which  occupy  several  volumes  of  manu« 
script.  In  these  volumes  the  experiments  are  entered  without 
iiny  other  order  than  the  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  c^e  diij 
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^  wJd^h  thty  werd  made.  The  editor  has  reduced  Aem  iota 
order^  taking  for  his  guide  the  order  which  Spallanzanrhad 
tiimself  adopted  in  the  memoirs  to  which  he  had  put  the  finish, 
ing  hand.  Throughout  the  editor  has  used  the  first  person,  ag 
if  the  author  himself  was  speaking.  As  the  original  manu- 
script cont»ns  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  experi- 
ments, we  nnay  readily  give  ample  credit  to  M.  Senebier's  ac- 
count of  the  labour  it  must  have  c6st  him  to  reduce  such  a 
mass  of  materials  into  something  like  form  and  symmetry. 

We  have  not  perhaps  so  exalted  an  opinion  as  the  editor  of 
the  utility  of  this  immense  heap  of  experiments,  and  we  think 
they  betray  a  degree  of  poverty  of  spirit  and  a  mind  incapable 
icS  exalted  and  expanded  views.  A  few  f^cts  well  established 
carry  as  much  conviction  to  the  mind  as  a  multitude  in  whic)| 
there  is  no  material  variation  of  circumstances ;  and  we  fieel 
more  reason  to  wonder  at  than  to  admire  the  patient  dullness 
which  can  submit  to  the  toil  of  making  ten  or  twelve  thqu- 
sznd  experiments,  with  a  view  only  to  establish  three  or  four 
simple  truths.  Wc  remember  that  some  reflections  of  a  man 
'  of  a  true  philosophical  spirit,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time 
an  unwearied  observer  of  nature,  on  the  writings  of  Spallanzani 
jgave  considerable  offence  at  the  time  they  appeared.  *  The  ap- 
plication of  principles,'  s^id  John  Hunter/  requires  more  than 
simply  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  itself  ;  and  therefore 
th6se  who  cannot  reason  from  analogy  or  draw  general  con- 
clusions from  a  few  convincing  facts ;  and  who  require  to  have 
every  relative  conclusion  or  inference  proved  by  an  expe- 
riment, however  unnecessary  or  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  must 
be  pleased  with  Spallanzani ;  but  he  must  tire  even  those  whon^ 
he  informed,  and  much  more  those  who  only  read  his  works  io 
expectation  of  something  new.'  The  perusal  of  these  volumes 
has  made  us  fully  sensible  of  the  justness  of  this  criticism. 

Of  the  fatiguing  ipinuteness  with'  which  this  experimentalist 
is  bent  upon  proving  points  which  require  no  proof  at 
all  we  have,  a  striking  and  qo  very  pleasing  example  ii| 
his  treatment  of  some  unfortunate  snakes,  which  were 
subjected  to  his  unaatiable  curiosity.  He  first  proves  that  the 
snake  absorbs  oxygen  gas  and  produces  carbonic  acid:  that  it 
perishes  under  water,  when  prevented  from  rising  to  the  sur- 
face ;  that  it  perishes,  though  slowly,  in  hydrogen  eas  ;  that 
Ihey  can  support  themselves  k)r  a  time  by  means  oi  the  air 
contained  in  their  lungs  ;  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  gradually 
altered  in  its  qualities  :  all  this  is  shewn  with  a  superabun^ 
dance  of  evidence,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  undpubtedly 
very  needless,  since  the  facts  themselves  are  such  as  any  phy- 
siologist would  d  pnori  conceive  probable.  But  all  this  i^ 
not-  enough  to  satisfy  Spatlanxani.    Soipe  half  do^n^  of  the 
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irretched  reptiles  mnst  submit  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  ii| 
f>rder  to  prove  still  more  clearly  whatju^body  can  feel  inclined 
$o  disbelieve  ;  of  these  one  part  are  simply  to  have  their  throats 
cut ;  a  second  part  are  to  have  the  windpipe  tied  above  thedi« 
vision  ;  a  third  to  have  it  tied  below  ^  ^  and  a  fourth  to  have  it 
tied  without  cutting ;  and  this  is  done  to  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  carbonic  acid  comes  out  of  tne  lungs,  through 
the  trachea  into  the  atmosphere.  We  do  not  feel  much  plea^ 
sure  at  receiving  even  truth  at  the  expence  of  so  much  misery 
inflicted  on  unonending  animals;  what  then  can  be  the  senti- 
ments of  persons  of  common  humanity,  when  suchej^perrmentf 
arc  wholly  frivolous  and  useless  ? 

The  subjects  of  M.  Spallanzani's  experiments  have  beei^ 
fxtended  to  almost  every  description  of  animated  beings^ 
Vhich  could  be  conveniently  made  to  submit  to  them : 
worms,  irtsects,  fish,  serpents,  tortoise,  lizards,  frogs,  birds, 
man,  and  quadrupeds,  bats,  rats,  mice,  dormice,  and  hedgehogs. 
The  general  mode  of  performing  his  experiments  was  an  audi- 
ometrical  examination  of  the  air  after  it  Had  bei^h  breathed,  ancf 
U  was  found  universally  true,  that  in  this  action  of  the  anima^ 
ceconomy,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  let  loose. 

This  is  exactly  wfiat  has  been  long  proved  to  happen  in  ordi- 
nary respiration:  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  ordinary  respi- 
ration whether  the  carbonic  acid  is  immediately  formed  from  the 
pxygen  absorbed,  or  is  let  lopse  from  the  animal  substance  inde« 
pendent  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  appears  clearly  ,however, 
from  experiments  with  small  animals,  that  the  oxygen  immedi- 
ately absorbed  is  quite  connected  with  the  separation  of  carbonic 
acid.  Caterpillars  prodiice  this  acid  when  confined  in  hydrogeii 
or  nitrogen  gas.  As  this  fact  is  of  some  importance  we  will 
extract  the  experiments  which  prove  it.  it  will  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  experiments  were  performed. 

*  I  afterwards  placed  a  silk  worm  in  a  tubecontdinid^  29.71  cube 
centimetres,  or  14  cube  inches  of  hydrogen  gas;it$cenied  at  first  tQ 
i>e  killed  ;  it  gave  no  sign  of  life,  though  i  shook  it  strongly:  I  suffer- 
ed it  to  remain  in  thirt  atmosphere  an  hour  and  half,  alter  which  I 
withdrew  it  ;  it  seemed  i-eally  dead ;  I  pricked  it,  but  it  did  not 
stir  ;  I  thought  it  quite  de^d  ;  nevertheless,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  fresh  air  it  revived. 

^  It  ib  evident  that  the  insect  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  asphy- 
xia, merely  from  the  want  of  oxygen  ;  but  it  did  noi  die,  though 
the  asphyxia  had  continued  hall  an  hour.  1  have  remarked  that 
insects  are  thrown  into  this  condition  by  the  mepbytic  gases 
much  quicker  than  frogs  and  salamanders  which  are  placed  in 
them. 

*  fiut  if  hydrogen  gHS  thipws  caterpillars^  which  are  placed  in 
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ft.  into^  state  of  asphyxy,  we  ought  to  inquirewlicthcr  Acy  wiU 
perish  in  it.  I  pla'ced  then,  in  a  receiterfull  of  this  gas,  and  closed 
by  mercury,  five  cabbage  caterpillars  :  they  became  motionless  ia 
two  minutes,  and  appeared  dead  when  agitated  :  they  were  kept  in 
this  ccmfinement  sixteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  upon  tak* 
ing  them  out  they  proved  to  be  really  dead. 

*  I  examined  thegaS;  ami  found  thai  the  icatierpillars  produced 
.3**  of  carbonic  ac4d. 

^  I  sigain  put  f>ve  caterpillars  in  arieceiv^r  containing  20.71  cube 
eentrimetreS)  or  1|  inches  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  sufiered  jthem  to  re- 
main only  one  h6ur»  to  prevent  their  dying :  1  withdrew  them  in  a 
state  of  asphyxy,  but  ibey  recovered  in  the  fresh  air ;  and  I  found 
^Y  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  hydrogen  gas.  « 

^  In  like  jnanper  I  put  five  cuterpHIars  cut  into  small  pieces  in  i^ 
receiver  contaiAing  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  I  let 
them  remain  in  it  the  same  length  of  time,  they  likewise  gave  out  Z^ 
of  carbopic  acid  to  the  hydrogen  gas." 

But,  if  there  was  no  fallacy  in  the  experiments*  the  carbo* 
'iiic  acid  is  not  the  only  gas  given  out  by  some  animals.  The 
quantity  of  (axotic  or)nitrogen  gas  was  often  found  to  be  in  grca- 
^er  proportion  than  in  common  air  in  y^ich  animals  have  not 
Tcspired.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  earth  worm  gives 
©ut  nitrogen  gas.  The  same  is  likewise  asserted  of  serpent^ 
and  some  other  anipals.  But  ijt  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a 
constant  appearance,  nor  have  we  any  information  regarding^ 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place.  We  arc 
therefore  rather  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  error  in 
the  observation  ^  which  may  well  happen  among  such  a  mul* 
iipUdty  of  experiments.  To  this  scepticism  we  are  the  more 
disposed,  as  we  find  it  asserted  that  nitrogen  gas  is  emitted 
likewise  from  the  lungs  of  the  human  subject  during  respira- 
tion ;  an  assertion  which  is  contradictory  to  the  most  recent 
and.  most  accurate  observations.  There  arfe  no  slight  grounds- 
for  the  supposition  that  nitrogen  gas  is  not  emitted,  but 
that  it  is  absorbed  during  this  process;  though  chemists  and 
physiologists  are  still  divided  on  the  subject.  That  the  dead 
flesh  of  ^ome  animals  emits  nitrogen  gas  we  can  more  readily 
believe.  .  ~ 

1  here  is  a  remarkable  diflerence  in  the  operation  of  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen  gases  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  from  that  of  carbo- 
xiic  acid.  Hydrogen  gas  Is  admittpd  into  the lung8,and  therefore 
if  the  animal  perishes,  it  is  from  the  absence  of  oxygen  merely^ 
Tathcr  than  from  any  deleterious  property  of  the  gj(s.    But  the 


♦  By  this  fonn  of  notation  the  editor  has  chosen  to  signify  centenary  partis 
71)414  by  3^  he  undcmands  three  parts  of  carbonic  ftcid  ia  100  of  reaidaaiyair* 
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carbonic  acid  cannot  be  rcspjred  ;  a  conti^ction  takes  ]^race  it 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  trachea,  which  completely  pre* 
vents  it  from  entering  into  the  lungs,  Kot  a  particle  of  car- 
'  bonic  acid  can  be  procured  from  the  lungs  of  frogs,  which  havd' 
perished  by  confinement  in  this  gas.  It  seems  to  2R;t  as  a  poi« 
son  on  the  animal  when  it  greatlf  abounds  in  the  ait  they  re- 
spire. Hence  frogs  perish  in  oxygen  gas,  long  before  the  gas 
is^ consumed;  it  is  conjectured,  with  mych  probability,  oy. 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  m 
loose  during  the  respiration. 

But  the  attraction  of  animated  matter  for  oxygen  gas  is  not' 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  insatiable  appetite 
of  Spallaniani  for  experimentmg  coutd  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  contemplation  of  nature  in  the  ^meness  of  her  ordinarf 
operations.  The  common  earth  worm  has  no  oiganization  cor- 
responding to  the  lungs  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  or  the  aif 
tubes  of  insects.  Their  skin  it  is  which  performs  the  office  of, 
absorbing  oxygen,  and  emitting  carbonic  acid.  It  was  not 
therefore  improbable  that  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  animaU 
may  also  possess  similar  powers ;  and  such  they  were  found 
to  have.  But  to  make  the  matter  more  clear  Spallanxani  de<^ 
stroyed  the  respiratory  organs  in  those  animals  in  which  it  ii 
possible  to  perform  so  horrible  an  operation ;  and  he  still  found 
the  same  absorption  and  emission  in  these  mutilated  beings  as 
before.  Frogs  that  have  been  so  mutilated  continue  alive  a 
great  many  days  loneer  than  sound  frogs  kept  forcibly  under 
water.  A  frog  may  be  drowned  in  little  more  than  two  days^ 
whereas  those  in  which  the  lungs  have  been  destroyed  have 
lived  more  than  eleven  davs.  The  writer  thinks  it  is  on  thi» 
account  that  the  opinion  that  animals  perish  under  water  fron> 
suffocation  is  erroneous.  But  we  can  no  more  argue  from  a 
frog  to  a  warm->bIooded  animal,  than  from  a  vegetable,  ths 
laws  of  life  seem  to  be  so  dissimilar.  Add  to  this  tnat  the  very 
struggles  for  life  in  a  perfect  animal  seem  to  accelerate  death  ; 
of  which  struggles  the  mutilated  animal  is  probably  quite  inca- 
pable. Though  the  lungs  of  a  frog  are  destroyed,  the  motions 
subservient  to  respiration  continue  to  be  performed.  The  quan* 
titles  ot  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  by 
the  mutilated  frogs  were  not  much  less  than  in  the  sound  ;.an^ 
it  appears  that  the  absorption  and  emission  by  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  much  greater  than  by  the  lungs.  Nor  is  this  ab* 
sorbing  quality  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  animal 
frame,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  1t  appears  to  be  universally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  in  each  individual  animal,  and  to 
be  common  to  every  species.  Snails,  insects,  fish,  snakes,  and 
birds,  all  shewed  the  same  phenomena ;  and  of  these  not  only 
the  muscular  flesh  or  the  liquids,  but  the  parts  wiiich  seem  the 
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tnost  unchangeable,  as  the  TshcU  of  the  lobster,  the  shells  of 
snails,  and  of  cgg$,  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  the  hairs  both  of 
man  and  of  quadrupeds.  Nor  is  this  absorption  necessary  only 
to  the  preservation  of  the  vital  principle ;  it  operates  when  the 
ispark  of  life  is  extinguished,  and  is  as  necessary.to  the  decom- 
position and  complete  deskijction  of  oi^ganized  beings,  as  to 
their  deyelopcment,  increase,  ^and  conservation.  Spallanzant 
has  recapitulated  all  the  circunasUnces  attending  this  procesi 
in  a  special  memoir,  which  being  very  short,  we  will  extract 
from  it  the  es^ntial  articles. 

*  1.  In  beginning  witli  woriUs  and  lining  to  man,  there  is  nospe. 
cies  of  animal  which  does  not  destroy  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmos- 
phere after  death  which  does  not  at  length  destroy  it  entirely,  if  it 
be  kept  in  contact  with  it,  provided  its  btijk  be  not  too  great  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  animal  ;  for  a  considerable  time  is  necessary,  when 
its  volume  is  considerablt,  and  a  smaller  when  the  quantity  is 
Jess. 

.•  i.  'this  destruction  of  o^ygeh  by  dead  animaU,  fs.  Under  simi. 
lar  circumstances,  slower  than  that  effected  by  living  animals,  when 
we  regard  merely  the  effects  produced  by  the  cutaneous  organ,  inde- 
J>endent  of  the  action  df  the  lung^. 

*  3.  I  havfe  rigorously  proved  that  the  destruction  of  oxygengas 
by  the  cutaneous  organ,  is  not  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
carbone  of  the  animal ;  but  that  it  is  a  true  absorption  of  that  ele- 
ment by  the  dead  body  of  the  animal.  No  carbone  exhales, 
Rut  carbonic  acid,  as  I  have  proved  by  incontestable  experii 
nents. 

*  4.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  animals  cut  into  small  pieced 
n  larger  than  that  occasioned  by  the  entire  animals  in  the  ssfflolii 
circumstances. 

^  5.  A  cold-blooded  animal  of  the  same  bulk  and  in  the  sanM 
circumstances  as  a  warm-blooded  animal,  absorbs  more  oxygerf 
than  the  latter,  when  each  is  deprived  of  life. 

*  6.  The  skin  is  nut  the  only  part  of  an  iCnimal  which  absorbs 
oxygen  ;  all  the  parts,  Avhether  solid,  soft,  or  Auid,  without  excep* 
tion,  the  driest  ami  most  horny  parts,  as  the  nails  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  bills  and  feet  of  birds  produce  the  same  effect. 

.  *  7.  in  the  animal  fluids,  fhe  blood  is  less  greedy  of  oxygen  tbart 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal,  although  the  contact  of  oxygen 
gas  gives  it  a  more  lively  and  florid  colour. 

^  8«  The  absorption  of  oxygen  gas  is  in  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  or  its  parts  is  placed  :  it 
commences  at  0®  (32)  and  even  at — 1«  (iS-Z^**.') 

*  9.  This  absorption  therefore  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  putrid  fermentation:  but  it  continues 
during  the  putrid  fermentation  of  the  animal,  it  increases  as  that 
fermentation  becomes  more  active,  and  it  only  ctaies  with  the  com^ 
plete  decomposition  ofthe  animill  mass/ 
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<*  16.  Fina]ly,is  any  change  produced  by  the  cooking  of  A«  fivish? 
In  the  experiments  made  upon  warm-blooded  and  upon  cold*blooded 
animals  in  similar  circumuances,  tdere,  were  many  in  which  cbe 
crude  flesh  absorbed  more  than  that  which  bad  been  dressed  ;  and 
others  in  which  the  absorption  had  been  equd,  but  in  general  it  has' 
appeared  to  me  that  in  the  greater  number  of  triab  the  crude  Hesk 
has  shown  the  strongest  absorbing  power.' 

The  respiration  is  intmiately  connected  with  the  pth^r  greak' 
processes  of  life,  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  the  nutrltionf 
of  the  body.  But  there  is'ii  fourth  condition  which  is  intept** 
rable  from  the  three  others:  it  is  the  degree  of  heat.  In  cater- 
pillars, at  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  the  respiration,  the  circtiljr^ 
tion,  and  the  nutrition  absolutely  <rease  :  this  point  is  about 
the  freezing  point  of  water  ;  at  between  40*  and  45S  of  Fare»- 
heit  they  begin  to  be  renewed;  but  both  the  circulation  atwl 
the  respiration  are  then  very  slow  and  feeble,  as  irt  cold  blooded 
animals,  where  the  vital  actions  arc  (within  certain  limits) 
always  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  Reaumur  prolonged  the  life  of  many  insects 
by  keeping  them  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  pf  cold,  md  Spal- 
lanzani  by  the  same  method  lengthened  the  fives  of  froffs  and 
salaftianders  for  three  years  and  a  half.  Reaumur  probaWjr 
received  the  hint  from  observations  on  the  fen nal  caterpillar  ;' 
this  insect,  if  it  be  transforihed  inta  a  crysalis  in  the  months 
oi  August  or  September  continues  in  this  condition  for  n\T0 
or  ten  months,  and  so  passes  through  the  winter  ;  but  iif  it 
undergoes  its  transformation  in  July,  it  continues  in  this  con- 
dition no  longer  than  a  fortnight.  The  superior  temperaturt 
must  be  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  same  phaenomen» 
may  be  observed  in  some  annual  plants  sown  either  in  the 
month  of  May  or  that  of  September,  as  the  spinach*  - 

In  caterpillars  the  respiration  is  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  heat  as  the  power  of  digestion.  At  32^  they  no  lon- 
ger respire;  at  76*^  they  consume  only  one  fourth  of  theoxygea 
gas  which  would  be  necessary  at  a  higher  temperature ;  at  46? 
they  cease  to  eat ;  and  whilst  the  temperature  is  so  low  dur- 
ing the  night,  or  even  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  higher  io- 
the  day  time,  they  no  longer  undergo  their  usual  transforma- 
tions. The  respiration  of  the  turtle  is  very  slow ,:  this  animal 
ceases  to  eat  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  in  autumn^  an4 
then  the  respiration  is  carried  on  still  more  slowty. 

These  effects  of  the  action  of  heat  and  of  its  deprivation  lead 
us  to  the  consideration  of  one  great  exception  to  the  otherwise 
universal  law  of  the  absorption  of  oxj'gen  gas^  and  the  emis«< 
lion  of  carbonic  acid  by  aniihal  bodies.  This  exception  is  the 
cendifion  into  which  great  numbers  arc  thrown  by  the  opera- 
tion of  cold^  and  which  (for  want  of  an  app3?opriate  tcrmj  i» 
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called  the  liihar^gi/  of  animals ;  a  term  to  which  it  may  he 

i'ustly  objected  that  it  denotes  a  morbid  condition  of  the  adu 
nal  system,  whereds  this  is  as  natural  to  certain  animals  as  their 
statexof  activity.  Spallanzani's  observations  on  this  curioi/s 
subject  are  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  these  memoirs  i 
Dut  the  editor  has  collected  together  the  most  material  fact^ 
and  (tressed  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  separate  memoir^'  wbica 
js  not  the  least  interesting  of  thiscoUection.  . 

The  degree  of  lethargy  to  which  various  animals  arc  subject 
is  difierent  in  different  species ;  .some  preserve  a  degree  g| 
sense  and  motion  in  low  temperatures  ;  whiUt  others  lose  their 
j>ower4  entirely  in  the  winter  season*  Worms  and  insects  arc 
thespef\es  which  afford  the  grea]te$t;iumberff  lethargic  aiii'^ 
xnals  ;  Mter  that  oviparous  <iuadrupeds  and  serpents  in  the  cold 
and  teix^erate  climates  ;  there  are  likewise  many  viviparous 
quadrupe^s^  which  have  ^e  same  property  ;  $o  that  Spallan- 
zani  coi>fcludes  that  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  animali 
'  which  bqeopie  Jethaiigic  at  the  approach  <)f  winter,  is  createc 
than  of  those  which  do  not.  He  excludes  both  fishes  and  bird^ 
from  the  class  pf  letl|aT;gjc  animals;  ii\  the  sixth  tome  of  hii| 
•TrsLvelsinto  the  two  5iciiies,f  he  has  given  his  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  notion  of  the  swallow  being  subject  to  ICf* 
thargy  is  erroneous.  The  following  faqts  are  ts^ken  from  a  shor)( 
memoir  of  Spallan^ani  himself,  which  was  found  among  hk 
papers  t 

'  1.  Otnparousquadrupedsi  that  is  to  say,  those  which  lay  eggS|  to 
which  I  join  the  sierpents,  since  they  are  related  to  them  in  the  pro^ 
perty  of  becoming  lethargic ; — these  animah  in  general  require  lesf 
time  or  a  shorter  action  of  the  cold  upon  them  to  become  lethargic 
tliantbe  tiviparojis  quadrupeds  ;,they  likewise  sooner  shake  off  their 
letbai]^,  when  the  season  becomes  mild.  A  fat  {mu/cardin,)  ex- 
(^osedto  a  d«grec  of  cold  intense  Enough  to'ibduce  lethargy,  requires 
HU  hour  to  produce  this  effect,  whilst  a  frog,or  a  serpeat  twenty  timers 
as  large,  become  lethargic  in  a  much  shorter  time :  in  like  mannei 
the  oviparous  qaadrupeds  and  the  sefpents  exposed  {o  a  propel 
warreib,  awaken  at  the  end  of  a  few  Minutes,  whilst  the  rat  requires 
a  much  longer  lime/  - 

*  2.  Some  viviparous  quadrupeds  roused  froni  their  Utbar^ 
Irhen  the  season  has  become  warm  do  not  become  again  lethargic/ 
though  the  weather  should  become  much  colder*  On  the  contra-^ 
Ty,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  heat,  oviparous  quadrti^ 
ped's  and  serpents  relapse  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  when  the  cold  i^ 
at  the  [Proper  point ;  thus  1  have  prolonged  for  three  years  and  a  half 
the  life  of  soine  frogs, which  1  kept  lethargic  for  this  space,  by  expos* 
ing  them  to  cold  ;  1  then  restored  them  to  life,  or  rather  to  motiony^ 
by  lestoring  the  warmth  which  they  had  lost.  It  is  certain  th^ 
the&a  frogs  after  Myirds  lived  very  well  in  a  Jet  icau  under  my  ey^ 
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«n4  tk&t  Ikey  mohipliod  ?  I  ii«ve  toceeeded  in  IhiacKptrnnctit  with 
Dtber  aninais  oFtiiit  stme  cbM. 

^  3*.  -It  feometimeft  happen  tfai^t  viviparous  <}iia()rupadf  rearisd  in 
-tiie  kouM  •t  confioed  in  pehs  or  caf^es  do  not  become  lethargic  %i 
the  temperature  which  would  have  produced  lethargy,  ha>d  th«y  boe» 
•Ht  liberty  i  whUu  the  ovii|HLroaB  €|uadrttp«ds  and  M^ipents  become 
•ietbargi^  io  every  possible  ^itiiatton,  and  in  ail  cirCU»stanceS|  when 
expos^  to  the  proper  degree  of  cold.  ^ 

^  4.  Theielhaiigy  of  th^  oviparous  quadrupeds  is  a  more  perfect 
image  of  death  than  that  of  viviparous* 

*  6.  The  viviparous  quadrupeds  support  a  temperature  of  25^^ 
(Paiu).  without  perishing,  whjUt  the  oviparoi^  are  destroyed  at  ^ 
jtemperature  of  25^,  beiug  frozeu  like  a  stone. 

^  The  oviparous  quadrupeds  remain  lethargic  as  long  as  they  are 
exposed  lo  a  due  degree  of  cold  ;  the  same 
have  observed  during  three  years  and  half^ 
cies  of  these  quadrupeds  at  a  temperature  o 
(nearly) ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  May  they 
original  vivacity  in  a^W  f^ctftt, '^herc  th< 
the  life  of  these  animals  prolonged  for  three 
&ny  alikpent.  I  am  partly  indebted  for  the  su 
to  the  sublime  genius  of  Reaumur,  \vho  b; 
longed  the  life  of  some  insects  to  twice  the  p 
to  their  existence. 

*  Eut  I  must  remark  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  spring  h 
equil  to  that  which  in  autumn  made  i%e^e  animals  lethargic,  as  Uk 
example  from  38^  to50o,  they  then  ce&dcto  be  lethargic,  ms  1  hav^ 
.proved  in  my  Dissertgiion  on  Jnimal  and  Vtgetahle  Phj^siohgt;, 

^  €.  When  viviparous  quadrupeds  are  in  the  <leepest  lethar|^i||^ 
.ihewinter,  their  lethargic  state  frequently  goes  off  ^fpuntaneoutly  at 
jdifferent  iBtervals ;  but  they  relapse  into  it  and  it  t>otb  goas  offuni. 
^tums^  again,  though  the  same  degree  of  coid  continues,  ad  dm 
^^gh  it  becomes  more  intense:  oti  the  contrary,  the  ov^paroiis 
42Uadri!pefls,  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  temfperatbrc  which 

Produces  lethargy,  continue  u^intermittiotly  in  this  eooditioBi  as  I 
ave  already  reaiarked/,  .       >  ^   . 

'  Such  arc  the  inost  remarkable  dlfFerencei^  which  arc  obseryeil 
Between  the  two  great  classes  of  animals  which  are  aul^iect  to 
the  state  of  lethargy.  It  is  common  to. both  ^pecief  c(iac  ati .this 
•  condition  the  heat  of  the  body  is  reduced,  the  qirculatioti  it 
stopped,  the  respiration  is  suspended,  the  irritability,  mobility^ 
and  sensibility  are  wholly  suppres^sed.    You  may  cut  them  ia 

Iueces,  or  apply  fire  to  their  bodies,  withoiuqxcittng  the  smal- 
est .  appearance  of  life.    Animals  in  a  complete  sute  of  le- 
thargy have  the  eyes  closed»  their  bodies  are  ceiled  up  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  they  wholly  abstain  irom  food,  an4,  iheir .  sioqfiaiek 
and  intestines  are  perfectly  empty ;  in  short.  ^y,4(>  wn  tjapf* 
Apf.  Vol,  13.  H  b 
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tire,  tBcjr  do  not  abiorb  oxygen  gas,  nor  tfo  thqr  giye  oul  car- 
onicacid.  An  animal  compTeteiv  lethai^gie  will  lire  in  the 
iracuumofan  air*pamp.  It  will  live  alto  in  the  caiiMmie  acid, 
hydrogen,  ind  nitrogen  gases,  in  which  in  its  common  state  it 
would  perish  in  a  few  minutes. 

Though  there  is  no  perceptible  change  produced  ih  the  air 
in  which  a  lethargic  animal  has  been  confined  several  hours,  it 
isyhoworer,  a  curious  fiict,  that  they  may  be  awakened  by  a  brisk 
motion  of  the  air,  as  by  blowing  upon  them;  as  in  removing 
them  out  of  the  box>  and  in  carrying  them  in  the  open  air,  even 
if  the  medium  be  colder  than  that  in  which  they  were  kept 
In  this  case  the  animals  gradually  recover  their  respiration^ 
their  warmth,  and  their  motion  ;  bats  begin  to  fly,  make  a  few 
turns  round  the  chamber,  then  suspend  themselves  to  some 
projecting  point,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  are  found  in  the 
jsame  condition  of  perfect  lethargy  as  before. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  hamster  (mus  cricetus  of 
Linnkus)  are  truly  singular^;  they  have  been  observed  and 
reported  by  Pallas.  This  little  animal  is  viviparous,  of  the 
size  of  a  rat,  and  is  ah  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  Rus* 
ala  and  Siberia ;  it  becomes  lethargic  in  the  winter,  but  the 
cold  alone  cannot  produce  this  e&ct ;  a  perfect  seclusion  frooi 
the  air  is  likevehe  necessary.  Let  a  hamster  be  inclosed  in  a 
box  full  of  earth  and  straw,  he  will  not  become  lethatgic  how 
severe  soever  the  cold  maybe ;  but  bury  him  in  the  b«x  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  beat  down  the  earth  which  is 
over  him,  so  as  to  exclude  perfectly  the  circulation  of  the  afiy 
.  then  at  thq  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  the  animal  may  'be  takeil 
tip  in  a  state  of  complete  lethargy,^  as  he  is  found  in  his  own 
hole.  If  he  be  now  exposed  to  a  sharper  cold  than  tiiat  in 
which  h^.had  been  placed  in  the  box,  he  awakes  in  a  few 
hours,  and  again  becomes  lethargic  by  burying  him  again  as 
1>efbre.  The  light  has  no  influence  on  these  changes,  for  the 
animal  awakes  as  soon  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  M.  Senebier 
is  induced  from  these  circamstapces  to  suspect  that  turtles, 
frogs,  salamanders,  and  serpents,  which  live  so  long  under  wa« 
ter  or  in  the  mephitic  gases,  undergo  in  these  situations  a  spe^> 
cies  of  lethargy  like  the  hamster. 

We  think  that  the  most  interesting  parts  of  these  volumes  are 
the  traits  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  habitudes  of  annnals, 
which  are  intenpersed  through  them.  We  find  many  curious 
particulars  on  the  subject  of  serpents,  salamanders,  frogs,  bats, 
and  other  parts  of  the  animal  creation.  We  are  unwiUif^ 
wholly  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  facts  we  have  met  with;  bat 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  making  a  selection ;  and  per- 
haps our  readers  may  find  amusement  in  a  few  particulars  of 
the  common  frog* 
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.  Twd  species  of  frogs  are  found ;.  one 'which  if  stn^ll,  in  the 
^vers  near  Pavia,  and  the  other  a  larger  sort  in  the  ditches  of 
Pltreho.  In  the  ivinter  the  small  ones  arenot  found  in  th^ 
water  of  the  ditches,  which  oonomuhicate  with  the  rivers ;  but 
they  retreat  under  the  mud.  Each  frog  pierces  this  mud  with 
his  shobtji  and  penetrates  iiito  it  more  or  lest,  leaving  an  open 
hole,  as  ihe  moles  do  in  their  ffallertes ;  so  th^^  the  frog  in  thii 
Inspect  seems  a  species  of  mole;  the  frog  always  keeps  hii 
snout  turned  to  the  upper  part  of  his  house,  where  th^  opening 
is  largest^  and  consequently  where  the  air  has  a  free  passage* 
'^  As  the  cold  increases^  the  froe  buries  himself  deeper,  and 
IS  no  longer  in  the  water,  but  in  the  soft  earth  t  the  frost  doeSi 
tK>t  penetrate  his  retreat,  as  he  prevents  it  by.cpntinually  Jbur^ 
rowmg  deeper  and  deeper.  Therefore  when  frogs  are  taken  iit 
winter,  they  are  not  found  in  a  state  of  complete  lethairgy :  still 
they  are  so  torpid,  that  they  cannot  leap,  but  they  drag  theiir 
liom  after  them,  and  if  placed  on  their  back,  they  turn  them* 
•elves  round  upon  their  bellies. 

Frc^s  are  sometimes  found  in  a  group,  sometimes  inree  one 
upon  the  other ;  but  each  has  its  limbs  drawn  close  to  its  oiiTa 
body*  1  n  severe  frosts  they  are  often  found  dead  in  their  hbles  } 
sometimes  they  may  be  restored  to  life  bv  warming  them^ 
though  they  have  been  frozen.  They  sect  their  retreats  la 
the  month  of  October:  when  the  hoarfrosts  begin  thejr  iit4 
slightly  covered  with  earth)  if  they  can  find  no  holes,  they 
burrow  in  a  light  and  penetrable  soil,  which  serVes  them  id- 
stead. 

The  frog  exisu  in  two  concHtions ;  a  state  of  activity  in  thd 
warm  season;  and  a  state^  of  lethargy ^  pr  one  which  is  less 
lively  «)d  less  active  than  the  formet,  during  the  winter.  In 
this  state  of  torpor,  the  cold^  which  surrounds  them  is  commonir 
about  41°  (F^arh.jf  their  circulation  still  subsists,  but  is  jnuca 
retarded ;  it  is  enough  however  to  preserve  their, life  alnd  their 
respiration. 

In  severe  frosts  ice  has  been  found  in  the  Mlf  of  die 
frog ;  and  it  may  be  formed  by  freezing  them  ;  still  they  may 
^e  recovered  by  putting  them  in  water.  But  if ahejr  are  com* 
pletely  frozen,  they  cannot  be  recovered;  their  life  is  entirely 
extinguished.  In  very  hard  frosts  all  the  frogs  are  soinetittiei 
destroyed. 

Frqgsmaybe  artificially  preserved  through  thewint^  hf 
placing  them  on  moistened  sand.  They  soon  begin  to  hide 
themselves  in  it,  and  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  as  the  col<i 
Increases.  Moistuie  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  frog :  if  deprived  of  it,  they  quickly  shrivel  up  and  peri  A. 
They  seek  it  therefore  with  an  instinctive  force.  Some  that 
were  Lept4>y  Spallanzani  in  his  apartments  escaped  from  ihtit 

Hha 
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confinetncnt.  They  were  found  in  all  the  mdrst  places  <>rdie 
room,  and  particulaffy,  had  collected  about  his  hydro-pneu- 
jhatic  apparatus,  where  thcyxonccaled  themselves  in  the  parts 
that  were  moistened. 

These  memoirs  are  the  oflspring  of  sin  incredible  quantity 
of  labour  bestowed  by  tfieir  author  On.  the  materials  which 
liave  furnished  them.  The  impression,  however,  which  the 
perusal  of  them  has  left  on  our  minds  is,that  Spallanzani  is  to  be 
ranked  rather  among  the  experimentalists  than  thp  phtlosophen* 

We  cannot  but  abhor  too  the  cruelty  of  many  of  his  expe- 
riments; nor  can  we  think  it  justifiable  though  exercised  upoa 
the  most  humble  of  the  animal  creation.  We  may  put  a 
question  to  those  who  are  so  utterly  regardless  of  the  stiHtrin^ 
of  mute  creatures,  whether  any  the  slightest  reafl  benefit  has 
l)een  conferred  upon  mankind  by  a  single  act  of  crticlty  com- 
mittedupon  sensitive  beings,  or  indeed  by  the  frightful  load 
of  enormities  committed  by  the  whole  host  of  these  experfmeht* 
mongers?  Even  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  has  Mjen  of  ho 
positive  advantage  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Every  expe- 
riment is  certainly  a  discovery  of  truth :  but  thete  are  truths  6( 
'so  little  moment  as  not  to  justify  the  infliction  of  a  moment's 
*pain  upon  any  feeling  creature/   Shbuld  we  be  justified  in  st»-  * 

fending  an  infant  by  the  .great  toe,  in  order  to  discover  TjoW 
onglite  rbight  be  preserved  in  this  unnatural  position?    The 
mind  revolts  with  horror  from  the  supposition.    Equally  idle 

'and  equally  useless  in  our  opinion  are  many  of  the  expernnents 
of  Spallanxani .  The  idea  of  depri  vi ng  frogs  and  other  anitoids 
of  their  liings,  M..§enebier  in  his  profound  admirsKidn  of 

'  every  thing  performed  by  his  author  calls,  "  un  nouveau  triit 

^deeenie  queopallanzani  adonne,&c."  Godpreserve  usfrofn  sueh 
traits  of  genius  !  the  eye  that  can  delight  in  them  would  feel* 
wcfear,  no  horror  from  contemplating  the  palpitafirig  and 
reeking  entrails  of  human  beings.  We  are  the  m6re  disgtistftd 
at  these  *•  traits  of  genius/'  since  thp  points  intended  to  bees- 
tablishcdby  them  might  have  been  almost  as  well  proved  with- 
out them.    Whether  the  skin  of  the  frog  or  of  the  sle^npent 

^  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  independeotiy  of  the 
lungs  might  easily  be  proved  by  inclosing  the  body  in  a  sult- 

'  able  apparatus,  whilst  the  mouth  b  at  liberty  in  the  commoa 
air. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  withhold  these  reflections,  which 

"  will  be  little  pleasing  to  philosophers  in  general,  because  trc 
think  that  morals  Is  the  most  important  branch  of  true  philo- 
sophy, and  that  humanity  is  a  duty  of  universal  <^Kgation. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  the  intimate  Telatioa 
between  the  atmosphere  and  animated  beings  in  all  their  stages 
of  existence^  aad  Under  all  their  forms  established  by  these  ex« 
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perifvents,  gives  us  z  most  pleading  viow  of  the  ccconomy  of 
nature,  andtenos  to  ioipress  upon  the*  mind  the  ineffable  wis* 
<bm  which  marks  the  nnger  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  works.^ 

We  have  tiot  received  the  third  volume  of  these  mcmoirS| 
which  treats  pf  the  changes  produced  in  the  air  hy  vegetable3« 


Art.  IlL— Les  Jmourt  Epiqurs,  Sfc. 

'Epic  Amour s^^  a  Poem  in  Six  CantoSj  containing  a  Trans^ 
laiion  of  the  Episodei  on  the  Subject  of  Love,, composed  by 
the  best  Epic  Poets  ;  •  bi/  F.  A.  Parseval  Grandmaison. 
Second^ Edition,  Use  Paris.  1806.  Imported  by  Dulau^ 
Sobo  Square. 

THIS  work,  having  successfully  passed  the  ordeal  of  public 
opinion  at  Parisamay^  we  imagine^  be  considered  as  a  f^ir  spe* 
cimen  of  national  taste;  and,  if  so,  however  we  may  be  dt»* 
satisfied  in  point  of  spirit  and  fidelity  with  most  translations 
in  oar  own  language,  we  shall  yet  find  cause  enough  to  con« 

Satulate  ourselves  on  the  great  superiority  which  they  main*, 
in  over  those  of  our  neighbours.  Not  that  the  present  pu|;>«* 
Kcation  appears  to  us  deficient  in  elegance,  in  harmony,  or  in 
many  of  the  essential  characteristics  6f  poetry,  but  ihzi,  in  its 
indiscriminate  uniformity,  all  the  shades  of  character  are  melt* 
ed  away,' and  in  short  that  it  is  Mons.  Grandmaison  who 
speaks  throughout  the  work,  not  Homer,  nor  Tasso^  nor  Aiir 
osto,  nor  Milton,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Camoens, 

We  are  aware  that  this  censure  can  only  bejustrfiedby  the 
result  of  a  diligent  survey  and  comparison;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  br  information 'respecting  continental  literature, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  attendmg  importation,  we  shall  be 
readily  excused  for  devoiing  more  time  to  this  detail  than  we 
jnight  otherwise  have  thought  its  importance  desenred. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  it  may  be  n/cessary  t6  say  a 
'few  words  resj)ecting  the  planof  the  work,  which  is  so  origi- 
naU  or  so  whimsical,  that  it  deserves  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  author, 

*  This  work  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  the  different  episodes, 
which  the  roost  famous  ef?c  poets  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
love,  and  which  I  have  interwoven  together,  in  such  A  manner,as  to 
make  of  them  a  regular  whole.  It  appears,  that  these  great  geniuses 
have  pleased  themselves  ^^Tlavishing,  on  the  de&cription  of  this 
passion,  all  that  the  warmth  of  the  soul  and  the  charm  of  imagi. 
nation  can  oflfer  moi^^aeductive :  it  is  there  they  have  stdred  up  the 
purest  tssence  of  their  taleats ;  and  thus,  wh<ui  we  hare  not  leisure 
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io  read  tfieir  details  of  battles,  these  favoured  portions  are  Aot<i 
pver  which  the  eye  of  the  reader  always  wanders  with  delight,  and 
yrhich  he  IS  able  to  enjoy  with  the  truest  relish.  It  occuiYed  to  me, 
therefpre/that  fheir  aisemblage  might  be  made  to  produce  the  most 
ii^terestiiig  effect  (un  eflet  tr^piquant)  if  1  could  iovent  some  pxo^ 
}>able  or  appropriate  fiction  to  connect  them :  that  fiction,  indeed, 
voluntarily  presented  itself  to  me;  and  1  foondit  necessary  only  to 
imagine  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroic  poets  met  together 
in  the  Elytian  Fields  amidst  a  multitude  of  other  spirits  all  eager 
to  listen  to  them  ;  and  that  they  then  repeated  to  each  other  th« 
amorous  verses  whi^b  they  hud  composed- while  on  earth.  This  sim-^ 
jile  ;dea  has  affurded  me  the  means  of  interweaving  in  the  most  natu* 
Tal  manner  the  various  episodes  which  I  bad  undertaken  |o  trans- 
late ;^I  have  partif^u^arly  imposed  on  myself  the  task  of  diattibuting 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  assort  with  each  other(res« 
sortir  Tun  par  Tautre),  following  that  rule  of  composition  which  con- 
trasts the  strong  with  the  geutle,  the  artificial  with  the  natural,  the 
ornamented  with  the  simple,  the  portraiture  of  object!  with  that  of 
leelings.'  p.  ix. 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  preliminary  discourse,  to  speak  of 
the  Epopie  in  general,  and  oi  the  comparative  merit  of  the  six 
great  epic  poets  whose  VAr/$  d^oeuvre  he  has  chosen  for  his 
model,  He  here  remarks  that  the  age  of  Louis.  XI  V.sq 
fertile  in  every  description  of  genius,  did  not  give  a  single  epic, 
poem  to  France;  and  this  remark  leads  naturally  to  the  -quesr 
tion,  'Musfwe  then  conclude  that  a  French  epic  is  an  im-t 
practicable  atraiinment  ?  I  cannot  believe  it,'  he  answers  ; '  and 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  phesnomenon  appcrt^n^ 
most  especially  to  an  age  s^cb  4s  o^r  own,  whiph  appes^rs  to  be 
^e  age^f  prodigies. '  « 

^  Wp  suspect  that  this  sentence  is  only  intended  as  introduce 
fory  of  a  piecf  of  information,  with  which  the  poem  very  sob- 
iimely  concludes,  namely,  that  M.  Grandmaison  has  been 
for  some  time  in  labour  of  an  epic  poem  himself ;  we  wiH 
fiot  theref  >re  be  so  uncivil  as  to  (question  the  possibility  ot 
hisaccpmpli^hinglfis  design,  butpatieptly  wait  till  we  see  tl^ 

.  Jbe  passage  which  we  allude  to,  is  the  fpUpwiqg: 

f  Ainsi  je  rf^p^tais  vers  ]%xp  de  mes  jourf 
Des  pontes  fameuy.  les  chants  remplis  d'amours  ; 
.     Tat)djs  qu'aMX  bords  du  Nil  le  h^ros  de  la  Franc« 
Des  Mamekicks  ai^iers  foudroyait  la  piijssance ; 
Apprivoisait  Tqrgqeil  de  ce  fieuye  dpmpti, 
^t  pteparait  au  loin  son  immortalite: 
Qpe  dis-ie  ?  k  se$  travaux  j'associaTs  moi-rotipt 
pop  nop!  gi|i  9e  pa|rsi|  de  ^  gloire  supr^fne  ; 
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Bam  moci  timide  vol  il  daigoA  ro'cnbardir; 

^A  metpremters  easMftje  kvisapplaudir. 

Hielas !  pourquoi  faut-il  que  ma  miue  gpb^m&re 

Ne  poisse  4  cct  AcLille  offrir  un  autre  Homdre  ? 

Je  dirais  les  eicploits,  et  prenaht  moo  ewor. .  • . . . 

Ah  I  d'Icare  tomb^  craigoons  lo  tri&te  sort! 
^  Qu'an  autre  oievanter  eo  des  vers  dignes  d*elks 
'  jbr'Arcolt  et de  Lodi  les  palmes  immortelles ; 

Qu'il  ose  par  le  feu  d'un  pcophetique  vers 

Foudroyer  Albioa  et  lui  taver  les  roers : 

Moi,  du  jeuiie  h6ros  que  cberit  la  victoire 

£ii  d'informes  oroquis  d6figurant  la  Gloire, 

'  A  peine ai-je  esq uisb6  ses  plus  (kibles  rayons; 

J'hetiley  je  u^efiraie,  et  brise  met  craypDi/ 

In  comparing  the  raeritsof  his  six  great  originals,  M.De 
Grandmaiaon  shews  himself  to  be  capable  of  original  feeling  r 
at  least,  wc  apprehend  that  he  ventures  todifFerirom  the  most 
approved  doctrines  of  his  classical  countrymen  by  his  distri- 
bution of  prizes.  Homer  he  places,  without  a  rival  and  by  ma* 
py  vast  degrees,  at  the  head  of  the  poetical  scale.  He  hesiuici 
not,  for  a-  moment,  to  bestow*  the  second  honours  on  Milton; 
and  adds, 

*  Let  nobody  be  astonisbed,  if,  next  to  Homer  and  Milton,  t 
place  Arioslo,  who,  not  less  original  nor  less  fertile,  has  possessed 
himself  of  all  the  arts  of  pleasing  in  obeying  all  the  caprices  of  his 
imagination;  and  who  has  adopted  one  only  rule,  that  ofacknow- 
lodging  aone.  • 

^  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  often  bewilders  himself;  but  who 
does  not  rejoice  to  be  lost  vith  him?     What  stern  and  uobenditiji; 
judgment  will  reproach  him  with  his  defects,  when  to  them  lie  ^ 
owes  his  most  seductive  charm  ?     Notwithstanding  the  character  of 
frivolity  which  seems  to  be  attached  to  him,  be  is  perhaps,  of  all 
modern  poets^the  most  capable,  by  the  universality  of  his  genius,  of 
ittstainiag  a  parallel  with   Homer.     His   characters  are  equally 
varied  and  as  boldly  delineated  as  those  of  the  Grecian  poet;  bit 
pictures  are  as  richly  coloured  ;  his  narration  is^  equally  just ;  like 
him,  he  is  the  father  of  wonders;^  like  him,    he  has  produced  a 
tribe  of  suckers  which  grow  under  his  shade  and  $ire  nourished  by 
sap.'  p.xvii. 

Wc  feel  ourselves  strongly  prejudiced  in  M,  Grandmaison's  * 
favout  by  this  singularity  ot  opifiton  j  for  wc  never  expec:ed 
to  find  a  French  critic  hardy  enough  to  place  the  >  magnanime 
mensogne '  of  Ariosto  above  the  harmony  of  Virgil  and  the 
correctness  of  Tasso. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  Roman  poet  moat  pcpperly  foUpwa  next. 
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and  is  made  to  appear  to  the  highest  advantage  hj  a'comparU 
son  with  his  Italian  rival,  whose  continual  and  servile  imita- 
tions are  detected  with  spirit,  and  his  weaknesses  exposed  with 
.  great  Judgment,  at  the  same  time  that  his  peculiar  beauties  are 
also  forcibly  pointed  out  for  admiration,  and  sufficient  reasons 
given  for  still  prcfeicring  him  to  the  sWeet,  but  very  unequal 
and  uncertain,  bard  of  the  T^s.^ 
How  miserably  weakened,  is  this  admirable  sentence, 

*  Quel  piacef  si  scute 
Che  gia  sentc  neVcoli  dell'oro 

LUl^TICA,  B  SEKZA  FREV  LIBERA  OEffTE,' 

by  the  frcelintf  Introduction  of  Jairte,  and  her  regne  htiireux  ! 
Bot  the  Fren^  can  do  nothing  without  a  Pagan  mythology 
;|lwavs  at  their  elbows. 

We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  no  scruples  on  the  score  of 
delicacy  would  restrain  our  poet  from  trtnstating  the  too  glow- 
ing but  delicious  liijes,  ^ 

^  *  E  dolce  campo  di  battaglia  il  Ictto 
Fiavi,  e  l^Erbvtta  morbida  de'praii/ 

HoV  thf  n  could  he  satisfy  himself  with  so  mere  a  shadow  as 

'  Nos  grottes,  nos  gazons,  nos  bois  bospitaliers 
Offieot  un  champ  paisible  k  vos  douces  cooqa^tcs—  Y 

The  licence  of  translation  which  our  poet  has  given  himself, 
produces^  a  little  further  on»  the  use  of  a  very  apposite  meta-»  . 
pbor  from  Milton,  and  adds  a  great  beauty  to  the  original* 

* 
'    '  Telle  on  voit  sur  la  seen*  nae  agile  bergire 
Jfmer  i  Ul  jUUt  une  danse  ligire^* 

'     There  is  notMng  of  this  in  Tasso.    We  must  therefore  traco 
It  to  the 

*  Soft  Lydian  Airs 
Murtud  ia  immortal  Fcrfs'-^of  the  Penseroso« 

't'be  natural  conflictof  passion  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
warriors  by  such  powerful  temptations  of  thtir  constancy,  is 
tpt^ly^  neglected  by  Grandmaison^  who  only  informs  us,  witl) 
axcessivc  sang-froid,  that 

*  La  douce  vdupt^  les  sdKcite  en  vain/ 

,  TbtcK^aileiofigoftbe^Bcbaoted  Bird,  which  has  b^ 
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tnost  faithfully  tiraaslated  by  Fairfax,  and  very  closely  imitated 
by  Spenser,  is  spun  oui  in  the  present  versioo  to  one  third 
more  than  its  original  dimensbns,  and,  of  course*  weakened 
exceedingly.  It  is,  nevertheless,  'bating  that  circumstance, 
dor  e  with  great  taste  and  spirit,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
usual  style  of  the  translator.  Let  us  coijipare  the  second  of 
these  stnnzas  in  Grandmaison  with  the  same  in  the  language 
of  our  Faeria-bard* 

*  Ainsi  va  se  fletrif  la  jeunesse  ^pKem^, 
Cette  fleiird'Qnevie,  heiasl  si  jMHsag^re  ! 
Kile  s*ouvr«  un  moment  nu  soutHt*  de  I'amonr, 
Se  deploie,  ec  sVdeuille  avant  ia  fin  duji>ur. 
Quancl'le  primt^ins  seiiaic^  il  rend  ^  la  nature- 
Sofvecihti  SA  frftichvar,  ec  sa  molle  verdure; 
Mais  a  peine  la  vie  a  ^iepouille  ses  flevirs, 
Nul  primtems  iiv  revieiit  lui  rendre  se$  couieorf« 
Cueillohs.la.di)nc  avont  j^ju'elle  tomb^  fletrie, 
Cette  rose,  ornemenl  da  pnintem^  ae  la  vie; 
Cette  n>sc  d'amour,  ciieilions-la  |  rivmptement, 
'i'andis  que  nous  pou^ops  ^txe  ^raca  eii  airoaiii/ 


*  So  pa&seth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal  I'lfMhe  leafe,  the  bud,  the  (lowre, 

No  more  doih  flourish  afar  fiiat  (Uca^, 

Thatearsi  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre. 
Of  many  a  ladit^  and  many  a  paiutiioure: 

Gather  therefore  the  Ro$e,  whilst  yet  i»  prime,     '  ^ 
For  iofin  comes  Age,  that  will  her  pride  deflower  : 
Gather,  the  Hose  of  love,  whilst  yet  is  time, 

WhiUt  loving,  thou  mayest  loved  be  with  equal  crime/ 

But  enough  of  the  critic,  let  us  now  examine  the  poet.  The. 
whole  work  may  be  considered  as  a  cento  of  translated  passages. 
The  tntroducrion  b  from  the  Ely&ian  fields  of  Virgil.  In  tbia 
abode  of  sages  and  heroes, 

•  Six  Piietes  prennnt  leurjJ  lyres  tnagnifiques, 
S*appr^tatent  i chanter  les  amours  heruiques/ 

Their  natncs,  descriptions,  aind  different  qualifications,  fol- 
low in  order,  not  indeed  according  to  the  arrangement  made  in 
the  preface,  Tasso  being  in  this  place,  why^  we  are  ignorant, 
introduced  before  Arios^o,  Virgil  or  Milton  ;  as  this  is  the  only 
strictly  original  portion  of  the  poem,  we  will  indulge  our  na- 
tional pride  by  selecting  the  spirited  description  of  our  owa 
poet. 
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*  Mais  quel  est  ce  vietllard  dopt  l«  front  €\e\c 
Offre  un  grand  caractdre  en  tous  sas  plis  gra? 6  ? 
C'est  Milton  qui,  du  haut  de  ses  pen&ers  Kublimes^ 
S'ouvre  un  monde  id^,  y  creusc  des  kbymes, 
Comme  un  fleuve  s'etend,  roule  et  plonge  ses  flutt 
Aux  gouffres  de  Tenfer,  aux  gouffres  du  cahos, 
Kemonte  vers  Edcn,^  s'y  plait  et  %'y  repose^ 
Y  nourrit  la  verdure,  et  ces  bosquets  de  rose, 
Ces  bosquets  qu'embellit  Tamour  religie ux, 
Vierge  comwie  la  ttrre,  et  pur  comme  ies  cieux  : 
Tel  il  se  developpe;  et  deroulant  set  ondes» 
£n  soncours  poerique  embnuse  toUs  Ies  mondci,*  P.  4* 

The  epithet  marked  in  italics  appears  to  us  somewhat  equi- 
vocal. Perhaps  it  is  otherwise  to  the  onderstaoding  of  a 
Frenchman. 

Round  this  goodly  knot  of  brethren,  several  other  poets  an 
assembled  \  among  whom  are  distingiashed ' 

'  — Le  grave  Boileau  qui,  conduit  par  Horace^ 

Sot  imiter  son  goitir,  sans  egaler  sa  grace ; 

Et  le  brillant  Voltaire,  au  mobile  tal«nt, 

Trop  l^ger  quelquefois,  toujours  ^tiiicelant ;  *♦♦ 

*•*  Li  's'qfrt  auui  Skakspear,  montfrueux  pkinonime^ 

Oiantt  qu'avec  korreur  enfant  a  Mtlpomknt^ 

£t  ce  Dante  effrayant,  dont  Ies  terriblts  vers 

De  la  plus  sombre  nuit  font  jaillir  mille  eclairs*^ 

This  couplet  bestowed  on  the  first  of  our  poets,  the  great- 
est of  all  the  children  of  nature  (Homer  only  exceptedtj  had 
very  nearly  extinguished  those  feelings  of  kindness,  which  the 
praise  of  MiUon  had  kindled,  till  we  reflected  on  the  uncon- 
querable prejudices  of  our  neighbours  on  the  ground  of  dra- 
matic poetry  j  and  our  anger  was  instantly  converted  into  com- 
passion. 

Besides  the  poets  themselves,  the  heroes  whom  they  have' 
celebrated,  assemble  in  that  delightful  spot  of  Elysium,  and 
may  easily  be  concei\xd  to  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  hearing 
their  own  praises  sung  over  and  over  again  by  thos^  who  re- 
corded them  when .  on  earth.  As  the  subject  of  the  day's 
aoiusement  is  already  marked  out,  the  most  interesting  groupes 
of  auditors  ar^,  of  course,  the  females,  many  of  whom  are  very 
well  pourtrayed  ;  but  the  prize  of  loveliness  is  evidently  ad- 
judged without  reserve  to  Armida. 

Old  Nestor's  frost  might  have  been  warmed  by  so  allvring 
a  society;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  th^t  Homer 
'it\t  himself  inspired  to  sing  his-vcry  best. 

He  accordingly  begins  with  the  adventure  of  Juno  and  ihm 
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^awtus  of  Venus ;  and,  by  somewhat  of  an  extraordinary  trait- 
sitioRy  proceeds  to  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
pnds  with  the  iamentation  of  the  latter  over  her  husband 
slain.  It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that 'M.  Grandmaison, 
who  is  generally  eager  to  embrace  all  opportunities  of  amorous 
djpscription,has<miittcd  to  avail  himself  of  the  voluptuous  in* 
tcrvjew  between  Paris  and"  Helen  in  the  third  book,  and  the 
eiouisitely  beautiful  reproof  of  Hector  in  the  sixth. 

It  is  so  utterly  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  Frcnchmaa 
can  translate  Homer,  that  wo  will  not  subject  either  ourselves 
pr  our  readers  to  the  very  painful  task  of  comparingt  in  this 
pan  of  his  performance,  M .  Grandmaison  with  his  divine  ori« 
ginal  ;  but  for  such  of  our  readers  as  can  feel  the  exquisite 
charm  of  Pope's  delicious,  tho'  treacherous,  version,  we  tran* 
scribe  the  conclusion  of  Hector's  parting  speech;  and  tM 
they  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  much  spirit  and  much 
feeling  in  the  French,  we  think  they  will  find  sufikient  reason 
^0  triumph  in  the  national  comparison. 

*  Un  jour,  je  le  sais  trop,  sous  le  fer  et  la  flamoM 

Verra  tumber  les  niurs  dc  la  triste  Pergame  ; 

Mais  Hecube  et  Priam,  et  tousces  fils  de  fois, 

Traines  dans  le  poussiere,  igorget  i-la-foUy 

Me  portecaient  un  coup  rooins  profond,  moins  sennbW^ 

Qae  St  mon  AndromaqQe  .  • . .  ^  r^ge  !  o  amp  harribU  I 

Un  Grec  entrainerait  mon  Andromaqueen  pleurs^ 

11  pourrait  I'abbreuver  d'  opprobre  et  de  dooleurs, 

Lm  rend  rait  SOD  escUve;  ettoi,  desesperee, 

Dans  TArgulide,  un  jour,  auxsources d'Hyp£r6s 

Tu  viendras  puiaer  I'oude,  et  cet  indigne  affront 

Sous  le  poidsdu  malbeur  accablerait ton  fronts 

Un  Argien  dirait,  en  voyant  ta  tristesse, 

*'  La  voila  donc,;i^oila  ce^e  illustre  priucesse, 

Cette  cpouse  d*Hector,  le  plus  grand  des  guerriers 

Qui  dans  les  champs  Troyens  ont  cueillis  des  laurier^^ 

£n  vain  tu  g^mirais;  sans  appui,  seu1e  au  monde, 

iTon  coeurs'abymcrait  dans  sa  douleur  profonde* 

Mais  avant  que  je  voie  un  vainqueur  inhumain 

T'entrainer  eploree,  et  m'  appellant  fn  vain, 

La  terre  amoncelf^e  aura  cduvert  ma  cendre/  P.  IT. 

A  creat  part  of  this  is  very  harmonious,  and  very  poetical ; 
but  where  is  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  sublime  climaXt  so  ad- 
mirably sustained  by  our  English  translator  i 

.  ATA*  II  pMt  Tficjf  rw99  foAu  A^yoir  vwiowif 
Owt'  avTns  £xaCiif,  mm  II^iajm  avaxrt 
Ovn  Moatyrmn^  ji  uMif  m^fiu  n  nan  fo^Aor 

pIZON  ZEl",  &Cy 
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And  yet  no  dire  prestge  so  wounds  my  mind»    ■ 
My  mother's  denth,  the  ruin  of  my  kind^    ' 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiled  with  gore. 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  Ihc  shore, 
As  thine,  Andromache  I  &c. 

.  AU  bartered  for  a  vulgar,  tasteless,  senseless,  exclamation^ 
resembling  Homer  as  little  as  it  resembles  nature, 

,  6  rage  !  6.  cnvp  horrible  !  / 

At  l^t  Homer  is  tired  of  holdlne  forth ;  and  immediately 
a^r  Taaao  is  on  his  legs.  Here  3)e  genius,  oif  Fre|ich  po* 
ary  stand:!  so  much  fairer  a  chance  than  on  a  conaparison- 
With  the  venerable  Greel^,  that  \i  will  not  be  ainiss  if  we 
{^rrutinize  the  meri^^s  and  defects  of  our  triV^Utor  Wlittl^  moic 
^osely  than  in  the  former  insjlance. 

The  canto  opens  with  the  first  prospect  of  Armida'sgardens, 
which  offers  itself  to  the  sight  of  the  two  knights,  (Charles 
and  UbaUo)  who  have  undertaken  the  adveoturcf  of  awaken* 
jngRinaldb.  iiom  his  amorous  enchantment. 

The  de^ription  of  the  vark>u3  allurements  and  fascinations 
by  ^hich  the  warriors, are  tempted  during  their  progress 
flih>ugh  these,  luxurious  gardens,  is  still  better  known  to  the 
English  reader  by  Spenser's  admirable  imitation  in  the  '  Le- 
gend of  Temperance, '  than  by  Fairfax's  Translation  (which, 
however,  is  very  n^rly  cq.u^l  to  it).  The  picture  of  th^  fe- 
male bathers,  possessed,  of  course,  an  irresistible  attraction 
for  our  French  poet,  whose  muse  is  far  from  shunning  the 
*  wanton  dalliance'  to  which  it  invites  her.  We  are  not 
cold-blooded  enough  to  deny  her  the  indulgence  which  has 
been  claimed  by  the  greatest  and  best  of  bards  :  but  wc  must 
ceally  shake  our  heads  when  a  translator's  invagination  runs 
riqt  so  as  to  dilate  a  passage  of  this  nature  from  sixteen  to 
silt  and  twenty  verses,  which  M.  Grahdm?ison  h^  thought 
propel  to  do  on  the  present  occasion.  The  English  verse  is 
shorter  by  two  feet  than  the  French ;  yet  Fairfax,  without  the 
loss  bf  a  single  voluptuous  image,  has  confined  his  version 
within  the  precise  limits  of  the  original.  There  is  also  some- 
thing truly  French  in  substituting  a  brace  of  syrens,  to  the 
inere  earthly  dow^e/s  of  Tasso. 

jSometimes  ipdeed,  bi|t  very  seldom,  the  s^t  of  dilatioa, 
•which  M.  Gran^m^i^O  p^^sesses  in  a  mos^  ea^e^nsiye  dep^ce, 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  improving  on  his  original*  TnuSt 
fhr  single  line  of  Tasso, 

A  lor  si  volse  lieta  e  vei|;ogMa| 
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IS  perhaps  happily  spunoiit  into 

*  Tourne  vers  les  guerrien  uit  front  ou  te  d^ploie 
Sous  sa  feinte  ptidetir  une  Airtive  joie*^ 

Yet  in  the  very  next  couplet,  he  unaccountably  overleokt 
a  most  delicate  touch  of  the  pencil,  and  sluw  over  the  ex- 
preMions  of  four  very  beautiful  lines  in  two  very  coninKMi 

'  HUM, 

Ridevaa  in8ienie,e  insieme  ella  arrostla :  ^ 
Ed  era  nel  rossor  pidi  bello  il  riso, 
E  nel  risoil  rovnr,  cheie  eopria 
Intino  almenio  il  delicaio  Visa. 


*  Ell  erit  et  rong it,  et  la  honte  et  Tamatfr 
£n  iCB  traits  Mich  i^  niontrent  tour'^-tcHir/ 

Fairfax,  indeed,  ends  this  stanza  much  more  poetteally— 

^  Gather  the  Rose  of  Lovf ,  while  y«t  thoa  maiest 
Loving  be  loved,  embracing  be  embraced.' 

The  concluding  alexandrine  of  Spenser's  stanza  was  often, 
as  in  this  instance,  extremely  embarrassing  to  him. 

t    The  next  stanza,  in  Fairfax,  is  so  exquisitely  fresh  atid  \<rfc^  . 
ly,  that,  however  impertinent,  we  cannot  refrain  (being  in  this 
Quoting  nKXxl)  from  bringing  it  to  the  recollection  of  our  rca* 

.  oers. 

fibe  ceased  ;  and,  as  approving  all  she  spoke. 

The  choir  of  birds  their  heavenly  tune  renew ; 
.   The  turtles  sighed,  and  sighs  with  kisses  broke  ; 

The  fowls  to  shades  unseen  by  pairs  withdrew  : 
It  Seemed,  the  laurel  chaste,  and  stubborn  oake ' 

And  all  the  gentle  trees  on  earth  that  grew. 
It  setmedj  the  land,  the  sea,  and  heaven  abcwe. 

AU breathed  outfanci^  $weety  and  stg^h^d  out  lote* 

Is  there,  in  the  whole  circle  of  poetry,  a  passage  that  oan 
Hval  the  delicious  rfposeofthi^  concluding  couplet?  It  not 
only  far  transcends  the 

Lespr^,  les  bds,  )es  eaux  les  coteaux  d^alentour, 
Tout  montre,  inspire,  cproare,  ou  partage  I'amour— 

«f  Grandmaison,  but  is  even  an  improvement  <^ 

Parche  la  terra,  e  I'acqoa,  eformi,  c  spiri 
Dolcissimi  d'amor  sensi  •  sospifi. 
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of  the  vefy  original  and  i^  of  itself  sufficient  testimon^y  if  ther« 
were  not  ample  proofs  besides,  of  the  very  high  poetical  spirit 
of  its  author.  But  enough  of  Fairfax,  and  enough* almost  of 
Tasso^  We  must  hasten  to  accompany  our  translator  through 
the  other  departments  of  his  poem,  tho*  with  a  reluctance 
equal  to  that  of  Rinaldo  himself.  So  seldom  is  it  that  the  ptXy 
Jformaoce  of- our  critical  duties  allows  us  to  wander  among 
•cenesofsuch  enchanting  loveliness.   ' 

From  the  garden  of  Armida,  M.  Qrandmatson  suddeoly^ 
transports  us  to  the  i8th  canto,  and  the  enchanted  forest,  a 
scene  whicK  invites  t^e  most  animated,  the  most  exalted  po* 
dry',  but  which  does  not  often  elevate  our  translator  above  die 
ordinary  level  of  bis  tranquil  and  melodious  versi6cation^ 

In  the  delightful  morning- scene,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood,  the  prayer  of  Rinaldo,  so  solemn,  so  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  so  exactly  in  unison.with  the  chivalrous  character^ 
is  omitted  1  but  what  can  we  say  to 

*  Un  sir  pur  et  kger  rsffraicbit  ses  podmons/  ' 
by  way  of  substitution  for 

•*  B  ventilar  ncl  petto  c  nella/ronte 
Sintia  gli  tpirti  di  piactoororu"  f 

The  ^Ninfad'etacresciuta*  of  Tasso,  is  again  made  a  $yra9§ 

Dont  les  habits  legers,  avec  grace  flottans, 
,    Decelent  mille  attraits  encore  a  leur  primtcms. 

What  follows  is  still  more  unmerciful.    Tasso  simply  saya 

Tali  in  Sembiansa  si  vedean  le  finte 
Figlie  delle  self  atiche  cortecce ; 

but  M.  Grandmaison  must  have  his 

*  Telles  snr  notre  sc^ne  ou  dans  de  frsis  tableatix 
Lei>  dryades  en  choeur  dansantaux  bords  des  eaux 
Montrent  au  jour  discret  qui  glisse  entre  les  sdules 
Leunseins  voluptuettx  et  leur  bUuieka  vpauifs,*  4*c.  ^cs 

Indeed,  M.  Grandmaison  shews  himself,  throughout  his^  poefft^ 
to  be  possessed  with  the  most  ardent  admiration  of  that  which 
Burke  emphatically  pronounces  *tfaat  part  of  a  beautiful  woman 
where  she  is  the  most  beautiful,'  and  so  far  does  he  carry  this 
propensity,  that  We  imagine  Bay ie  might  have  been  apttochss 
him  among  certain  ^  Gentilshommes  de  Province'  of  whom 
he  makes  honourable  mcoiion  in  bis  article  of  *  Le  Pays/ 
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Ariosto  next  taket  up  the  tale ;  and.certsunlf  if  ibc  genit»  of 
French  poetry  overloaded  even  Tasso  with  meretricious  orna- 
menty  so  gross  a  defect  must  be'much  more  conspicuous  in  a^ 
translation  of  thd  comparatively  chaste  and  simple  baMof 
Ferrara, 

The  effect  of  weakening  his  original,  M.  Grandmaison  pro- 
duces* sometimes  by  dilation,,  and  sometimes  by  curtail* 
ment.  The  former  method  seems  to  be  his  most  generally 
approved  recipe ;  but  there  are  many  instances  of  rhe^  latter  al- 
8p«  Such  is  the  case  with  the  very  pathetic  address  of  Cloti^^ 
ifan,  Canto  i8«  st.  171. 

Cloridan  li  risposfe  *  E  Tcrrd  anA'  lo, 
Ancb' 10  to'  pormi  a  si  lodevol  prove  ;  ' 
Anch'  io  famosa  morte  amo  e  desio 

Qual  cosa  sarii  mai  cbe  piu  mi  giove, 
S'io  rcsto  senza  te,  Medoro  niio  ? 

Morir  teco  con  i'arme  i  meglio  molto, 

Che  pel  di  duol^  s'avvien  che  mi  sii  tolto/  ^i 


*  Eh  bien !  dit  Cloridan^ '  je  puis  aussl  chercher 
Celte  bonorablo  mort  oik  pretend  ton  envie; 
Ami,  si  je  te  perds,  que  'm'importe  la  vie  f 
Je  mourrai  de  douleur.  Ah  !  plotdt  a  I'instant 
Marchons,  et  qu'avec  toi  j'expire  en  comtmtt^t.' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  destructive  of  all  character,  of  alt 
the  discriminating  marks  of  poetrv  than  such  a  slovenly,  un* 
feeling,  mode  of  garbling  an  original  ?  The  French  ^  Eh  biernf 
really  beats  the  most  successful  cflForts  of  our  countrymen,  and 
annihilates  every  hope  we  may  entertain  of  accomplishing  the 
true  burlesque  of  poetry.  1 

In  the  original,  we  have  a  very  beautiful  stanxa  describing 
the  first  appearance  of  Angelica  to  the  wounded  Medoror 

Gli  sopravenne  a  caso  una  Donzella 

Avvolce  in  pastorale^  ed  umil  veste  ;&c«  &c.  €•  19.  st.  17* 

'  •  This  IS  entirely  lost  by  the  translator,  owing  to  th^  plan  of 
his  poem  (in  thi^  respect,  at  least,  a  very  foolish  one,)  which 
obliges  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  introduce,  by  way  of  epi- 
sode, thead  ventures  of  his  heroine  whh  Rogcro. 

The  description  of  Angelica  chained  to  the  fock,  is  not  ill* 
Supported.  The  following  are,  certainly,  very  poetical  and 
pleasing  verses. 

•  0  quels  cbarmes  divins  a\ix  regards  elle  expose  ! 
Cest  la  blancheur  du  lis,  la  frakheur  de  la  roie ; 
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Et  lliivf  r  et  Tel^  n^ent  jamais  dc  ces  f^tirf 
Alt*r6  ie  duvet  ni  fletrl  les  cotileOn/  P.  77. 

StHl  CTcn  tins  Manf-diing  rather  tluui  Artosto. 

'  Uri  velo  nofi  bapufe^  in  ekt  rmdthidft 
I  D'HDchi  gigli,  e  le  vernigHe  rose^ 
Da  non  cwder  per  lugiw  o  per  (Uotwtbr§^    .    . 
Di  che  sentparte  ie  polite  memWe*' 

Wha'  follows,  however,  b  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Freoch 
translator.  Ariosto  says,  very  naturally,  and  very  sweetly,  that 
tt\'  r»ight  of  this  beautifuJ  woman  made  Rogero  chmk  of 
bis  own  Bradamante,  and  that,  in  thir*king,  he  ci)u1d  hardly 
refrain  from  tears.  Grandmaison,  setting  aside  all  mention  of 
Bradamante,  says  *  he  cried  because  he  saw  Angelica  cry'— 
that  is,  from  the  mere  force  of  a  new  and  sudden  iitipression. 

A  little  further  on,  we  arc  presented  with  a  most  nonsensical 
interpolation  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyiiie, 

*  Laroyale  beaut^  tremblante  sur  la  croupe. 
Forme  avee  k  hiros  U  plus  aitnabk  groupe  !  .^  P.  81. 

Where  Ariosto  simply  says 

■  E  roille  baci 

Figge  nel  petto  e  ncgl'  occhi  Yivaci. 

How  exquisitely  do  we  feel  the  whole  force  of  the  impatient 
idesire  so  warnrly  expressed  ;  and  how  are  w^  diegusted  by  die 
tedious  particularity  oi  Un  /ints  of  dcuripiioH  in  which  the 
translator  has  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  dilate  the  spirit 
eftht  oie  Hue  and  a  half  of  his  original. 

The  passion  which  graditally  steals  into  the  proud  heart  of 
Angelica,  and  which  becomes  at  iength  violent  in  proportioii 
to  her  former  contempt  of  all  amorous  fancies,  is  most  deli- 
cately and  artfully  toucncd  by  the  master-painter.  His  disci- 
ple with  one  coarse  daubing  of  his  brush ,  destroys  every  dis- 
tinguishing mark  and  reduces  all  taste  andfeehngto  the  level  of 
his  own  commonplace  ideas. 

Mais  dieu !  quel  est  son  trouble  el  son  ^tonneinent, 
Quand  elle  a  vu  les  traites  de  ce  guerrier  charmaDt !  P.  83* 

How  unlike  to 

Insolita  p 
Si  sent!  en 

The  total  want  of  resemblance  between  the  origiiul  and  the 
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Insolita  pietade  in  mezzo  il  petto 

Si  sent!  entrar  per  disusate  porte^  &c.  &c. 
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copy  is  sfetll  more  evkient  in  the  description  of  the  scenes  of 
•  amorous  delight'  which  follow Modoro's  cure.  ThiC  disadvan- 
tage o!  the  translator's  plan  is  again  evident  in  the  ^lode  of  in- 
troducing Orlando  to  the  guilty  garden,  which  is  most  clumsily 
substituted  to  the  artificial  connexion  of  the  original. 
The  progress  of  jealousy  in  the  breastof  the  Paladin^  to- 

f;ether  with  his  struggles  against  the  mastery  which  it  gradual- 
y  assumes,  and  the  corroboration  of  the  several  *  damning ' 
proofs'^  which  from  time  to  time  fecur  to  his  disturbed  fancy, 
are  not  so  badly  supported  as  the  former  parts  of  the  transla- 
tion- After  he  is  but  too  fatally  convinced,  the  sudden  reflec- 
tion, ^hat  he  is  lying  on  the  very  couch  which  had  witnessed 
the  guilt  of  his  adored  mistress,  strikes  upon  his  brain  and 
drives  him  to  madness. 

'  Dans  les  convulsions  de  sa  douleur  farouche, 
Sous  le  poids  qui  I'oppresse  il  fremit  dans  sa  coucbe, 
11  se  soule,  il  rugit,  il  bundit  en  fureur  : 
Une  pcns6e  alors  le  fait  palir  d'horreur  ; 
11  songe  que  Tingrateet  ce  rival  que'elle  aijne 
Ont  dfl,  cent  fois  unis  sur  cette  couciie  rncme 
y  Y  gouter  de  ramuur  tous  les  transports  Lciireux. 

Il  8*elance,  il  en  sort  poussant  des  cris  affreux,'  &c.  f.  91. 

In  his  description  of  the  madness,  however,  he  again  fails 
^regiously.  In  Ariosto,  it  resembles  a  mountain  torrent  con- 
tinually encreasing  till  at  last  it  overflows,  bursts  its  banks, 
and  carries  desolation  every  where  before  it.  This  grand 
and  uniform  picture  is  most  imperfectly  represented  by  the  the- 
atric starts  and  interruptions  which  in  so  many  of  the  French 
writers,  appear  to  constitute  the  soul  of  sublimity  or  pathor. 
.  The  delicious  calm  of  C^den  is  most  judiciously  made  to  fol- 
low, by  way  of  contrast,  the  horrible  ravings  of  Orlando. 

Considering  the  book  before  us  merely  as  a  French  poem, 
the  portion  which  is  devoted  to  Milton  appears  xa  }a%  the  most 
highly  finished  and  best  executed  of  the  whole.  "Still  it  re^ 
mains  as  difficult  as  ever  to  discover  the  features  of  the  original 
in  the  translation,  and  a  Frenchman  can  have  no  juster  idea  of 
,  Milton,  than  of  Homer,  Tasso,  or  Ariosto  by  a  perusal  of  M. 
de  Grand  maison. 

In  the  general  description  of  natural  scenery,  his  verses  are 
extremely  pleasing,  and  in  -  some  sort,  picturesque  ;  but  they 
really  bear  the  same  analogy  to  those  of  his  originals  as  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  or  Saint  Cloud,  to  the  most  magnificent 
prospect  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmoreland. 
Vet  m  the  more  minute  and  delicate  portraiture  of  particular 
images,  he  has  occasionally  been  remarkably  happy. 

AfP.  Vol,  13.  1  1 
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Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots^  but  nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuie  on  hill,  and  daJe,  and  pUih,  &c« 

is  very  beautifully  rendered,  especially  the  lines  marked  hj 
italics. 

*  Crn'etoient  pas  ccs  flcurs,  frilleux  enfans  des  serres, 
Dont  un  primtems  factice  omedes  faux  parterres^ 
Qui  separis  en  tits,  en  couches,  en  parquets, 
Laissent  emprisonner  Tessor  de  leurs  bouquets  ; 
A/oM  ccsJilU$  de  Vair^  du  ziphir,  et  de%  ondes^ 
Chhu  aus  pikf^  aux  boit^  en  tons  lieux  vagabondes. 
Se  roariant  par-tout  aux  arbres,  aux  buissons, 
£t  prodiguant  par-tout  leurs  flottantes  moissonf/&c  p.  99« 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rou* 

Th;s  last  expressten  is  expanded  into  four  lines. 

f   ^  0(i  la  rose,  au  milieu  des  peuplades  fleuries, 
Abandonne  aux  baisersdu  zephirmatinal 
D*unsein  demi-Toile  le  tresor  virginal : 
Aucuoe  epine  encor  ne  herissait  sa  lige  ;'-—?.  99* 


Airs,  vernal  airs,  , 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  ip/ii/c  universal  Pattp 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Huun  in  dance 
Led  mi  tK  eternal  spring. 

There  is  an  air  of  most  majestic  sweetness  spread  over  this 
delightful  passage,  even  by  the  uncertain  generality  of  the  ex* 
pressions  which  it  contains— how  ill  exchanged  for 

<<—  Delegers  zephirscourent  d'une  aile  errante 
Distribuer  par-tout  leur  r^tolte  odorautf^ ; 
Tandis  gue^  des  saisons  monarque  universe! 
PttHt  quitnhne  a  sa  suite  un  primtems  eternei, 
Rojfonnant  de  plaisir  en  ces  belhs  demeures 
Dansait  accompagnh  des  Grdces  et  des  HeuresJ  P.99, 100. 

We  now  tread  on  more  dangerous  ground,  and  tremble 
(knowingM.Grandmaison's propensity  to  dilate  on  all  that  h  vo- 
luptuousindescription)when  we  behold  him  laying  his  unchaste 
hands  on  the  pure  and  delicate  form  of  Eve.  Our  fears  were 
but  too  just.  His  magical  touch  has  worked  an  instant  trans- 
formation,and  we  have  before  us,instead  of  the  heavenlv  image 
which  Milton  designed,  a  mere  gross  monumeat  of^cartbT/ 
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iBcaiity, which  we  arc  uniblic  to  distinguish  froih  his  Armida  or 
his  Angelica. 

We  are  unwllline  to  mikte  our  riders  sick ;  vet  cannot  fot- 
bear  to  expose  the  Impudence  of  a  writer  who  calls  such  lirlcs 
as  these  ^  translation  of  Miltdn. 

*  Elle  bffrnit,  iexjiosarit' ie$  iudiih  UkatkiUif 
Les  charms  arrondis  d'un  beau  sfein,  d'un  beau  corps, 
.  De  suaves  cohtoUr»^  d'harmooieiAx  accotds/ 

But  What  shall  we  say  to 

'Eve  ^ur  son  epoux  appUyatlt  sa  faiblbsse 
Lui  ie;»isle#l  lui  cede,«r  ies  charmans  re/ut  , 

Ponr  C  amour  qui  triumphe  out  un  char  me  de  plus.'  10  U 

Can  we>  in  this  vile  interpolation,  recognise  the 

Swr^et,  relVictan%  amoroUs,  delay  i 

-  4 

The  dfelight  artd  astbnishmeht  of  Evci  at  the  first  petceptlon 
of  her  new  existence,  is  rwt  ill  rendered,  thbugh  ektrethcly  urt- 
like  the  calm  wonder  of  the  original. 

*  Je  me^demande  alors,  d'oikviens-jcJ  oii  VaiS-je?t)ii  suis^je  ?• 

But  then  again  the  beautiful  description  of  the  lake  of  th^ 
Btream  whi<.h  *  spread' 

Into  a  Uqnid  phm^  then  stoo^  Unm<Af*d^ 
/         Pure  at  th*  e^uuist  (^  Heaven^ — 

how  is  it  lost  and  confounded  by  dilation  ihb 

II  e  tend  ait  au  loin  sa  surface  limpide, 
Et  formait  dans  la  plaine  uiic  autre  plnihe  humiJ^, 
Qui  par  degrcs  perdant  son  premier  movement, 
*  A  mes  ycux  etonnis  otfrit  le  firtnamidnt.  P.  103. 

In  Milton,  the  fond  emferaCe^  at  Which 

■  aside  the  devil  turii'd 


For  envy  —         '^      ■      ■■      ■ 

follows  immediately  on  Evie^s  tenchanting  speech.  M. 
Grandmaison's  plan  has  led  him  into  the  absurdity  of  interpos- 
.  ing  between  them  a  long  answering  speech  of  Adaih*s,  tasen 
from  a  diffefent  part  of  the  poem.  Thus  th^  scene  is  rois» 
|>laced ;  and  the  efiect  totally  lost, 

li« 
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But  the  embrace  itself,  in  which, Milton  with  admirable  art 
has  ventured  to  the  very  verge,  without  in  the  least  transgres- 
sing the  bounds  of  delicacy^  seeming  to  M.  Grandmaison  to 
sifTord  the  opportunity  which  he  never  misses,  is  converted  into 
a  mere  wanton  description  of  .female  charms  and  amorous 
transport.      .    . 

The  nuptial  celebration  in  the  8th  book  is,  however,  free 
from  assimilar  censure  :  and  the  lines  are  so  beautiful  that  we 
would  willingly  transcribe  them,  had  we  not  already  so  far  en- 
croached upon  our  usual  limits. 

We  will  therefore  make  but  one, more  remark  on  this  por- 
'  tion  of  the  work;  and  that  is  merely  to  express  our  astonishment 
that  although  M.  Grandmaison  brings  us  to  the  banishment 
from  Eden,  he  most  unaccountably  omits  that  most  beautiful 
and  affecting  passage,  the  lamentation  of  Eve  in.  the  eleventh 
book.  Dryden,  though  himself  half  a  Frenchman  in  his  dnu 
matic  picces,felt  the  charm  of  those  most  melancholy  and  sooth- 
injg  verses,  and  made  not  at  all  a  bad  use  of  them  in  bis  *  State 
of  Innocence.*  ^ 

We  happen  at  this  present  moment^  to  be -without  a  Canto- 
ens,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  Mickle's  version ;  and,  hav- 
ing  examined  so  minutely  the  four  first  of  our  author's  Cantos, 
shall  perhaps  be  excused,  on  that  account,  for  passing  over  the 
bard  in  silence*  We  will  only  observe  that  there  appeaes  to 
be  more  poetical  fire  in  this  translation,  than  in  almost  any 
psart  of  the  preceding  ones* 

We  have  very  lately  noticed  Dclisle's  transladon  of  the 
^neid,  which  renders-  much  criticism  on  the  version  of  the 
fourth  book  with  which  M.  Grandinaison  has  presented  us, 
somewhat  superfluous.  The  same  gendral  defects  which  we 
discovered  in  the  former,  are  in  a  great  measure  apparent  in 
this  alsoj  but  our  readers, will,  before  now,  have  been  led *to 
conclude  that  our  opinion  of  M.  Grandtraison  is,  in  fact,  the 
opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  general  habit  of  French 
translation,  most  especially  in  the  department  of  heroic  poetry. 

We  could  easily  multiply  the  instances  in  which  the  Man- 
tuan  poet  has  been  treated  no  less  unmercifully  than  the  rest 
©rhis  brethren.  But  wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of 
the  most  glaring,  and  then  hasten  to  conclude  our  long  cri- 
tique 

Gcutis  Honos, 

is 
'         ^  .Uhoaa^m  d'etre  fomwr  du  pltis  bean  sang  des  Du-yx.* 


M;erf;iit  infixi  pectore  vullui. 
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•  Ce  front  inajeBtueox,  et  ccs  5  fOx  plein*  tie  flanime 
Viennent  en  tmits  briklans  ee  peiadre  dans  son  ame/ 


Qoe  bella  cxbausta  caiYebat. 

'Quelle  terrible  guerre 
A  aignali  Tardeor  qui  bouiUonne  en  ton  sein/-^ 

*-— Taciturn  vivU  sab  pectore  vulnas. 

^  £t  son  coeur  decbire  se  coniplait  dans  ses  peinet/ 

Omnia  tula  limens. 

'  Uneamante  crainttout,  u'eut  elle  rien  i  eraindre*' 


Extinctus  pudor 
'  J'i^i  perdu  lapudeur,  ce  bien  %\  pr^cieox/ 

'J*ai  senti  dans  ce  jour 
Un  trouble. •••qui  ressemble  k  mon  premier  amour.' 

This  is  very  well  tumecf  from  the  original 

'  ■  Agnosco  veteris  vestigia  flammir • 

Saltern  %\  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 

Ante  fugam  soboles  ;  si  quit  mihi  parvolus  auld 

Luderet  ^neas,  qui  te  tanturo  ore  re£erret« 

1  bis  seems  also  to  be  very  feelingly  rendered  by 

^  Si  de  nos  feux,«u  moins^  quelque  gagecheri 
Carrsse  dans  mes  bras  et  de  mon  sein  nourri 
Eikt  Hvant  ton  depart  charme  n6tre  hym^nee. 
Si  quelque  En6e  enfant  m'oiTrait  ies  traits  d'Enee, 
Me  plai»ant  i  le  voir  fol&tret  dans  ma  cour^ 
Je  n'aurais  point,  helas!    perdu  tout  en  un  jour  !' 

We  apprehended  that  the  scene  of  the  cave  wouldjprove  slip* 
pery  ground  for  our  amorous  poet ;  but  here  we  found  'our- 
selves agreeably  mistaken,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  described 
very  chastely, very  closely  to  the  original,  and  with  great  poeti- 
cal spirit. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  plan  adopted  by  our  author  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  and  have  been  pointed  out  already  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks ;  but  it  has  its  ad  vantages  also,  would 
M.  Grandmaison  have  understood  and  availed  himself  of  them. 
Thus  he  might  have  been  well  excused  for  omitting  all  the 
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.mythological  stuff*  about  Venus  and  Juno  prcviooi  to  the 
hunting  scene,  which  a  more  regular  translator  is  obliged  to 
render  faithfully.  So  he  has  \  but  then  he  has  most  tasteless* 
ly  lugged  in  a  passage  of  precisely  the  same  descttptton,  where 
therb  is  no  sort  of  occasion  for  it,  and  where  it  is  utterly  unau^ 
thorised  by  the  origtnaK 

Enough,  and  too  much|perhaps«  of  M.de  Gratidmaison.  Wq 
^ave  dwelt  so  long  on  his  work;  principally  because  the  nterits 
and  defects  of  hf^  translation  ate  hot  confined  to  himself,  but 
afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
with  thext  taste,  as  with  their  policy,  to  appropriate  whatever 
they  touch,  to  abolish  all  national  and  individual  distinctions, 
to  convert  Homer,  Ariosto,;md  Milton  into  Frenchmen,  and  to 
confound  the  various  characters,'  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
civilized  Vorfd,  in  the  vast  ^nd  indiscriminate  inass  of  one 
universal  nation.  As  it  is  oiit  oFoiir  power  to  imitate  them  ia 
the  latter  respect,  we  hope  it  will  long  remain  foreign  to  our 
disposition  to  tak^  ^xaqaple  fron}  them  in  the  forfocr. 


Art.   hi. — llutoirt  4<»  Republiqius  Italimnct   da  moyf^ 

^Jg(*        "     "    '-  ' 

nistori/  of  the  Italian  Rrpublics  of  the  Middle  Age.  By  J. 
C.  i.  Simonde  ifisfnottdit  M.  C.  of  the  Imperial  Univet' 
sity  ofWAlna^  and  ot  some  jicademics,  ffc,  lome  /.  and 
Ji,    Svo.    Zurich,  Uesner.     i807*     Imported  by  Dulau. 

'  ONE  of  (he  most  important  conclusions,' »ilystke  author  of  <his 
most  eIo<|ueiit  and  interesting  work  (I  ntrod.  p.  1  )  Mhatcnn  be  drawn 
from  the  'study  of  history,  is,  that  governnitnt  U  the  primary 
cause  of  national  character  ;  that  i he  virtues  or  vices,  iheehergy  or 
inertness,  the  talents,  the  srience,  or  the  ignorance,  t»f  nations,  are 
iiardly  ever' the  effects  of  climate,  the  attributes  of  a  particular 
race  of  men,  but  the  work  (  f  their  laws;'  <hnt  nature  gave  every 
thing  to  all ;  but  that  govcrhment'  takes  away  or  confirms  the  inhe- 
ritttiice  of  the  humun  species.! 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  question  the  u-uvcrsal  appli-- 
cation  of  this  theory — It  is  not  very  easy  indeed  for  ourselves^ 
nor  probably  for  the  writer,  to  say  how  farit  is  meant  to  extend; 
and  the  last  sentence  is  peculiarly  incpmprehensiblc.  '  We  are 
equally  far  from  denying  the  influence  of  government  upon  ch^ 
national  character  as  we  are' from  being  <;onvinCed  that  govern- 
ment is  all  in  all,and  that  nothing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diver- 
sities of  nature.   '  StUl  we  must  confess  that^  if  this  favourite 
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fbcoiy  of  M.  Sistnondi  is  to  be  granted  at  all,  it  may  be  most 
safely  acknowledged  with  reference  to  thatparticulardepartment 
of  history  which  he  has  chosen/ 

He  carries  his  view  back  to  the  earliest  oeriod  at  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Italy.  He  forms  to  himself 
a  glowing  (butt,  we  fear  fanciful)  picture  of  the  old  Etruscans^ 
their  government  was  that  of  happiness  and  liberty  ^  cUtoit  U 
gouvtrnement  federatif.'  He  traces  the  Roman  nation  from  its 
QTiffin  to  its  sabiugation  under  the  emperors ;  and  we  must  agree 
with  him  that  the  character  of  the  people  appears  to  keep  a  very 
even  pace  with  that  of  the  constitution.  It  becomes  more  and 
moir  corrupt  in  proportion  with  the  progress  of  despotism.Cor* 
ruption  of  morals  brings  with  it  the  depravation  of  taste,  of 
learning,  of  knowledge.  An  age  of  the  gnost  abject  baiba* 
risnn  and  ignorance  succeeds  to  that  of  the  highest  cultivation  and 
refinement.  But  in  the^vcry  midst  of  the  abyss  the  peculiar 
and  accidental  state  of  society  gives  birth  anew  to  the  stifled  lovo 
of  liberty.— 

'  This  favoured  people  at  length  emerged  from  the  chaos  in  which 
all  the  earth  seemed  to  tie  plunged  ;  the  hearts  of  the  Italians  were 
again  inspired  with  patriotism  ai.?!  the  love  of  freedom  ;  they  again 
found  the  courage  necessary  first  to  acquire,  and  then  to  defend, 
those  precious  gifts.  Great  talents  were  soon  seen  to  expand  them* 
selves  by  the  side  of  great  virtues;  the  arts  and  sciences  were  culti^ 
vated  with  success ;  the  Italians,  at  the  taking  of  Constant! nople^ 
were  already  prepared  to  receive  that  precious  deposit  of  Grecian 
literature  which  the  empire  of  the  East  had  preserved  io  the  midst 
of  her  ruins,  and  which  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  her 
fall.  The  present  generation  owes  to  the  Italian  Republics  the  in* 
keritance  of  antiquity.'*— '—'  It  is  of  this  s^ond  epoch  of  virtues^ 
talents,  liberty,  and  greatness,'  pursues  our  author, '  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  the  History.'  Introd.  6,  /• 

He  proceeds  to  communicate  the  general  plan  of  his  work, 
which,  properly  speaking,  extends  from  the  commencement  of 
the  1 2th  century,  (when  the  Republican  form  of  government 
began  to  be  firmly  established  in  the  cities  of  Lombardyt'Roma*- 
nia,  and  Tuscany,)  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th,  when  Florence 
submitted  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Empercnr,  and 
when  (about  the  same  time) 

'  the  three  republics*  which  have  prolonged  their  existence  4>e« 
yond  the  middle  age,  effected  such  a  change  in  their  constitutions 
that  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  th^  lost  her  freedom  for  ever ;  and 
since  that  sacred  fia^ne  became  extinct,  the  fate  of  the  count ly,  by 
'turns  the  prey  '  of  ambitious  and  perfidious  neighbours,  excites  no 
longer  any  sentiments  but  those  of  a  painful  compassiop.'  p.  9. 

Tbe  first  of  the  volume  fipyr  |>elbre  us  |s  intend^  as  a  sum- 
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narj  ^  Imlian  history,  from  the  capture  ofiloine  to  the  v&^ 
l«r  period  of  tde  conffDOBOcmenc  of  ttie  work^  a  suimnary  which 

was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  eight  understanding  of  «Hiatfr)l<» 
Jow.s  and  which  is  nmtten  with  great  etieigy  and  in  the  most 
interesring  and  attractive  style.  The  second  begins  with  the 
tathcentury  and  leads  US ^lown  to  the  reign  of  Frederic  II  and 
thc^marion  of  the  second  league  of  Lombardy  in  1236.  Wc 
are  informed  in  a  note  chat  two  other  volumes  were  in  the  press 
at  the  time  when  ihe&e  made  their  appearance,  and  that  the  his- 
roryh,  by  -them,  carried  on  to  the  1317.  We  may  veaaonablf 
infer,  therefore,  that  thd  present  vohmies  comprise  no  more  than 
a  quarter,  perhaps  only  a  sixth  part,  of  the  whole tmtended 
tx>«rk.**-'Biit  it  is  not  on  such  a  design  and  such  an  execution  as 
that  of  M.  ^smondiy  that  we  are  inclined  to  pass the-ceosorc of 
prolixity  and  tediousne^. 

Our  author  takes  a  very  just  and  philosopbioal  survey  of 
tlie  Kvol^ftmns  in  character  and  nnaffners  introduced  bf  the 
various  conquerors  of  Italy, 
.  *  Odoacer/  he  observes,  'brought  no  new  inhabitants  into  the 
patrimony  of  the  Caesars;  the  only  change  which  Italy  e«- 
pei  ienced  from  his  conquest  was  -;he  change  of  masters,  and  the 
elevation  of  those  mercenary  hordes  of  stran|;ers  already  esta- 
blished there  to  the  vain  and  empty  honour  ot  Roman  citizens/ 
.  Theodoric  introduced  his  whole  nation  to  partake  in  thepri- 
vilcges,  and  incorporate  themselves  with  the  existence,  ot  ihe 
Roman  people;  and  his  invasioi^  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  iirst  great  epoch  of  a  new  sratc  of  society.  LTnderhis  aus- 
pices the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  wcve  insensibly  blend- 
ad  together  ;  their  peculiar  virtues  and  vices  wereconfounded^ 
each  individual  was  no  longer  a  Roman,  or  a  Goth,  huttlie 
citiien  o(  a  new  common  weal  (h  formed  from  the  mixture  of 
both  nations. 

The  -irr-uption  of  the  Lombards  operated  in  a  very  different 
Iranncr;  that  hardy  race  ot  warriors  held  in  equal  contempt 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Itiilians  and  the  name  of  their  high  ances- 
try, which  had  imposed  respect  on  the  more  civilized  Ostro- 
gotlis.  Thus  tl.cy  did  not  mix,  I'ke  them,  with  the  conquer- 
ed, but  drove  ihem  out  of  the  provinces  \vliich  they  subdued, 
and  coiurtbuted  by  so  doing  to  increase  their  actual  strength 
and  rekindle  something  of  their  ancient  spirit  by  the  necessity 
of  a  defensive  union.  Iialy,  under  Albom  and  his  successors 
may  Lc  considered  as  consif^tingjof  two  sfiparatc  nations  ;  the  cf» 
fects  of  the  separation  so  made  were  perceptible  long  after  the 
cause  had  -ceased  to  exist,  and  may  even  now  be  traced  in  the 
difierent  characters  and  diffcrcrt  constitutions  of  that,  divided 
countr}'. 

Mtanwhile,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  mutual  hatred  and 
xoniempt  of  the  Lombards  and  ltalians,(for  the  children  oT  an- 
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tknt  ftdtne  again  held  the  language  of  thehr  hau^ty  ancestors) 
prodaced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  both  nations.  It  long 
preserved  the  former  from  that  contagion  of  tainted  manners 
which  had  weakened  and. subdued  so  many  hordes  of  iheir  bro- 
ther-harbarians ;  and  it  taught  the  latter  to  respect  themselves^ 
Und  gradually  to  ncover  some  of  those  nobler  qualities  of  pa^ 
triotismand  theloveof  liberty  ^hich  had  so  long  been  extinct 
among  their  degenerate  countrymen. 

The  struggle  was  maintained  between  the  two -rival  people 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  vears.  But,  though  a  glorious  it 
uas  an  unequal  one;  and  the  whole  of  Italy  might  finally 
have  yielded  to  the  Lombard  yoke,  had  not  the  Romans  resort«> 
ed  to  their  antient  policy  of  calling  in  new  barbarians  to  deli* 
ver  them  fro  n  the  oppression  of  the  old. 

Then  the  descendants  of  Alboin  experienced  for  the  first 
lime  that,  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  a  delicious  climate,  they 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been,  the  most  hardy  of  the  un- 
conquerable sons  of  the  north.  The  victories  of  Pepin  andChar- 
lemagne  ef&cted  the  union  of  both  nations  under  the  yoke  of  a 
single  sovereign.  Romans  and  Lombards  equally  did  homage 
to  Uic  new  emperor  of  the  West.  Still  no  material  alteration 
seems  to  have  been  effected  in  national  character  by  the  change 
of  government.  Very  few  of  the  conquerors  (and  those  only  oT 
the  higher  orders  of  society)  settled  among  the  people  whom 
they  had  conquered,  and  the  process  of  amalgamation  between 
the  two  humbled  nations  was  always  very  gradual,  and  never 
conriplete. 

•The  character  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  estimate  of  theet 
fects  produced  by  his  victories  sire  drawn  with  much  truth  and 
spirit.  After  paying  the  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  his  ex* 
traordinary  qualities,  ^ 

*  Let  us  not,  however,'  he  says,  *  consider  the  reign  of  Charic* 
magne,  spite  of  all  the  splendour  of  his  conquest^i,  as  having  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Chartemagoe  is  accounta- 
ble to  humanity  for  the  reign  ^f  his  successors,  for  two  ctnturi'S 
the  most  deplorable  in  the  annals  of  the  universe,  fur  the  civil  wars 
*f  his  race,  the  desolating  invasions  of  Barbarians,  for  the  universHl 
t^'*akness,  for  the  complete  disorganization  of  bis  new  empire,  and 
finally  for  ihe  return  of  civil  darkness  which  was  yet  more  thick  in 
the  age  whidi  followed,  than  in  that  which  preceded  bim.' 

Will  these  also  be  the  effects  of  Bonaparte's  victories?  Will 
(his  be  the  fate  of  the  vast  empire  which  he  is  raising,,  and 
which  bears  in  many  points  so  striking  an  analogy  to  that  of 
Charlemagne  ? 
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How  applicable  is  the  following  observation  to  the  prtfttnt 

state  of  Europe: 

*  He  appears  alone  upov)  tbe  theatre  of  liittoryi  an«l  he  hat  saffer* 
ed  DO  distinguished  name  to  exist  among  his  cotemporaries  ;  yet  the 
age  which  preceded  him  was  fertile  in  great  men.  Every  one  uf 
|he  nations  which  he  subdued  bad  chiefs  who  merit  the  remem* 
brance  of  posteiity.' 

Jf  we  look  round  Earope,  how  docs  the  resemblance  strike 
us  between  the  past  and  present ! 

Will  the  same  analogy  subsist  after  the  departure  of  this  blax« 
ing  meteor  ?  Will  he,  like  Charlemagne,  leave  behind  hin^ 
the  same  desolation  of  gream^ess  aqd  of  talent  which  attends  his 
career  of  solitiry  splendour  ? 

Under  the  weak  and  distracted  government  of  the  Carlor 
vingian  dynasty,  I  wly  became  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
duchies,  bishoprics,  anci  bounties,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  holding  only  a  nominal  dependence  on  their  com- 
inon  head.  The  first  Lombard  sovereigns  had  divided  their 
territories  into  thirty  govcrnmcn  s,  over  whicli  the  bravest  of 
their  followers  were  appointed  to  rule  with  the  litle  of  dukes. 
In  process  of  lime,  these  duchies  became  hereditary  ;  and  then, 
by  intermarriages,  wars,  and  divisions,  many  of  them  became 
united  together  under  the  government  of  one  fomily,  while 
others  were  split  and  subdivided  into  numbersof  inferior  states 
with  the  name  of  counties.'  At  the  end  of  the  9th  century  there 
remained,  of  the  Lombard  duchies,  only  those  of  Benevento, 
Tuscany,  Ivrea  (comprising  ^  large  proportion  of  Piedmont) 
Friuli,  (composed  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Venice)  and  Spo-' 
letto.  It  happened  that,  at  the  first  establishment  of  thes^ 
duchies,  they  were  all  frontier  provinces  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom  ;  and  hence  the  title  of  marquis  which  was  assumed  in- 
difltrently  wiih  thatof^tt/.f  b)r  their  respective  governors. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  immediate  race  of  Charlemagne, 
many  of  these  powerful  nobles  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  Bcrenger,  Marquis  of  Friuli,  at  last  succeeded  in 
bearing  off  the  drown  from  his  competitors  ;  but  his  long  reign 
of  forty  years  was  only  a  scene  of  perpetual  wars  with  his  rivaU 
and  his  factious  subjects,  and  of  the  yet  more  miserable  havock 
committed  by  the  hordes  of  Saracens  and  Hungarians,  who  now 
by  turns  ravaged  the  southern  and  northern  provinces,  of  the 
devoted  kingdom.  The  warf  of  these  barbarous  "people,  arc 
distinguished  by  no  striking  event ;  but  they  were  nevertheless 
ofg;eat  importance  to  the  national  character.  They  besieged  no 
towns,  they  subdued  no  provinces,  they  attempted  no  permanent 
Ifettlemcnr,  their  only  object    was  fapine  and  plutulcr.    Thg 
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p»erpetual  vexation  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed,  drove  mu!-? 
titudes  of  those  who  had  hitherto  lived  as  vassals  on  the  ina- 
inense  estates  of  the  nobles  to  fly  from  the  open  country  into 
ioWns  and  villages.  Walls  were  built,  militia  established, 
magistrates  appointed ;  all  these  measures  were  adopted  by 
fhecommtt nines  for  their  s  If-defence  without  the  instructionii 
or  the  interference  of  their  masters,  and  thus  *  the  inferior  or- 
ders of  people  being  called  into  action,  it  wax  then  that  thev  ac- 
ijuired  the  energy  of  character  which  soon  after  elevated  theii| 
to  the  rank  of  independent  citizens* 

*  The  tyranny  or  Hugh,  Dukc'of  Provence,  who  became 
inasteroHtaly  after  the  death  of  Be  renger, promoted  the  ilow  and 
jsilent  growth  of  liberty  by  the  annihilation  of  all  the  old  feu- 
dal inheritances  to  which  the  respect  of  the  people  was  attaclv^ 
pd.  The  introduction  of  a  new  race  of  distant  sovereigns,  in 
consequence  of  the  invitation  given  to  the  king  of  Germany  by 
B^renger  II,  contributed  still  farther  to  its  advancement /and 
^hc  first  epoch  of  Italian  freedom  may  he  dated  from  the  assump* 
tjon  of  the  imperial  and  iron  crowns  by  Othoin  96^. 

To  thcK  external  circumstances  must  be  added  the  gene- 
fal  influence  of  th^  constitution  of  the  Lombard  sovereignty  ;  a 
constitption  half  barbarous,  half  wi-e,  and  partaking  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  despotism  and  independence.  The  Lombard  crown 
>vas  elective,  and  coni'erred  by  the  assembly  of  the  natioiu 
pv^iy  individual  had  a  right  of  thctionhy  which  of  six  diftrenC 
codes  of  laws,  he  cho$e  rq  be  governed.  This  very  singular 
privil^e  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Lombardy,  for  we  find 
that  in  thb  time  of  the  emperor  Lothai re,  it  also  obtained  m 
jhc  duchy  of  Ropne  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  body  of  free* 
fnen  gradually  rose  iq  consequence  on  the  distractions  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  Every  freeman  began  to  ascribe  co  hitnself 
the  privileges  of  a  noble.  He  became  sovereign  in  t^e  small 
fiircle  of  his  domain,  he  fortified  his  residence,  and  encourag- 
ed his  sefvants  and  dependants  to  form  themselves  intocommu«- 
pities  and.fortify  theic  little  towns  and  vjJlages  after  hisoxamplcib 
pften  the  inhabitants  of  such  cities  and  boroughs  as  the  jea» 
Jousy  of  state  left  open  to  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians,  flc4 
for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  castles;  and  hence  the  conr* 
inencement  of  (hat  hatred  which,  during  so  many  centuries 
i^ubsisted  between  the  countrjf  gcniUmtn  and  tUe  magii^tfatet 
find  governors  ot  cities* 

*  The  translution  of  the  imperial  crowH  to  the  Germany  «»fyr<»<| 
to  every  order  of  society  a  de*^ree  of  indcpendaiice  pniporiioucd  to 
Its  situation  and  strength;  it  facilitated  (be  peaceable  dissoluljonof 
the  social  tie,  and  the  formation,  in  the  inieriur  of  the  state,  of 
a  crowd  of  little  nations^  which  became  frtt  as  soon  as  th«-y  w«re 
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•firle  tocxisit  wtthoat  ih^  protection  of  ttie-Vivereign.  The  rrign  ef 
OLhr>  was  !>ir;nal»ed  by  vicfories  without ;  ami  wiiliin,  by  the  est*- 
1>fishmeni  of  a  constitution  conformable  to*  thje  spirit  of  the  «ge  and 
the  wants  of  the  people.  Oiho  deserves  nincb  better  than  Cbarlc* 
magne  the  name  of  a  great  man  ;  at  least  bis  reign  had  a  much 
mure  beneficent  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  governed.  Charles  pos. 
aesserl  a  conqueror's  ambition,  and,  to  exttlt  his  empire,  he  dc« 
fttroyet)^  together  urith  the  national  spirit,  the  vigour  of  those  whom 
Ke  subtlufd.  Oiho  obtained  victories  \v*  less  splendid,  but  they 
were  obtained  against  the  enemies  of  civilization,  aoainst  aggressors 
who  laid  waste  his  empire  by  their  irruptions*  Otbo  did  not  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  limits  of  that  em})irc,  he  ct»veted  no  other  pow- 
er than  that  which  whs  nece>sary  for  the  proteclitm  at  his  subjects, 
and  after  having  restored  pt-ace  to  his  provinces  he  placed  hf»  people 
in  a  cottilition  to  reiider  tben\selves  indepeiKleni  of  bis  support." 

It  is  well  observed  that  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  was  de- 
stractfve  of  the  patriotic  fpirit— •  for  no  n>an  could  look-on  the 
western  empire^'  in  the  vast  extent  of  which  every  individual 
feeling  was  lost,   ^  2ish\s  native  coiintrtf* 

What  the  ambition  of  Charles  extinguished,  the  liberal  and 
Kiagnanimoos  policy  of  Otho  rekindled  Though  the  most 
fowcrful  and  the  wisest  prince  of  his  age,  he  could,  not  ex* 
peer  to  maintain  from  bts  distant  court  in  Germany  any  direct 
influence  beyond  the  Alps.  He  therefore  abandoned  what  he 
perceived  to  be  impracticable,  and  generously  made  use  of  the 
power  which  he  actually  possessed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  li- 
berty. He  encouraged  the  towns  to  oppose  and  restrain  the  au4 
cfconty  of  thehr  surrounding  nobks,  and  gradually  to  assume 
nmnicfpal  privileges,  yet  in  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  as 
iocig  as  he  or  any  of  his  descemlants  possessed  the  inj^perial 
throne,  the  Italian  tiiiesackrYowledged  smd  maintained  his  su- 
premaejr.  The  death  of  the  last  Otho  dtssfi^lved  the  tie%vjitcb 
only  aflfection  had  kept  together,  and  then,  in  name  as  welias 
in  reality,  they  first  established  for  themselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent forms  of  government ;  the  people  elected  their  own 
«nagislrates,  their  consuls  and  their  prai^tors  \  every  citizen 
was  a  soldier ;  and  the  nobles,  (many  among  whom  were  of  fo» 
veign  extraction,  being  brought  by  the  emperors  out  of  Cerma- 
/  j»y  and  fixed  in  the  possession  of  the  richest  fiefs  of  Lombardy) 
finding  themselves  unable  to  n^aintain  the  shadow  of  authority 
over  these  new  republics,  abandoned  the  fruitless  struggle^  and 
retired  to  their  private  castles  and  fortresses  in   the  mountains. 

The  contests  which  followed  on  the  extinction  of  the  Sa2^on 
line  in  looc,  were  still  further  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
freedom.  To  this  period  may  be  referred  the  commencement 
«f  that  peculiar  state  of  society  which  prevailed  so  long  through- 
om  the  Italian  commonMealths,iy  which  we  find  the  church  al- 
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ways  united  k>  the  popular  party  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  m 
opposition  to  the  noble$  and  the  usurpations  of  imperial  tyran- 
ny. That  opposition  M^as  so  strenuous  and  successful  thac^  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  century,  we  view  .the  singular  pictuve  of 
proud  and  haughty  barons  suing  for  the  enviable  rights  of  bur-^ 
gesses,  and  recommending  themselves  and  their  fiefs  to  the^ro. 
trction  of  those  cities  over  which  they  had  so  lately  claimed, 
the  supreme  authority. 

The  next  division  of  the  work«  (ehaptertbe  3d.)  compriset 
an  account  of  the  sta  e  of  iSoifi^ during  the  whole  of  the  forego- 
ing period.  Thiscity,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  never 
mingled  in  the  tide  of  Italiun  revolutions,  but  preserved  her 
<x>urse  perfectly  distinct  from  and  in  a  great  measure  uninflu- 
enced by,  the  events  of  the  surrounding  nations.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Lombard  dynasty,  the  Romans  disdained  to  own 
allegiance  to  any  sovereign  but  the  representiitive  of  her  an- 
cienc  masters,  (he  emperor  of  the  east*  From  the  eoronation  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  extinction  of  his  family,  she  acknowledged 
ho  other  head  but  the  western  emperor  ^  and,  during  the  ioqe 
vacancy  of  the  empire,  she  assumed  the  proud  stile  and  dtk  3, 
a  republic,  and  placed  her  affairs  under  the  direction  of  some  of 
her  own  citixens(ainong  whom  her  bishop  possessed  the  principal 
power)  who  formed,  it  is  true,  a  turbtilent  and  oppressive  olt« 
gai'chy,  but  preserved  the  nominal  independence  oi  the  people 
whom  they  governed. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  tofollow  our  author  through  htsexcsd- 
l«nt  details  of  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Rome  ;  to  describe 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  ladies  Theodora  and  Maroiia^ 
the  tyranny  of  the  Alberies,  the  struggles  of  the  two  papal 
fiaetionsof  Sergius  and  Formosus,  or  finally  the  virtuous  and  pa. 
riotic  exertions  of  the  consul  Crescentius,  under  whom  Rome 
once  more  exhibited  the  image  of  its  old  republican  state.  Thi« 
summary  brings  us  down  to  the  period  of  Hildcbrand  and  the 
famous  donation  of  the  countess  Matilda. 

The  next  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  new  and  singular  cpeeta* 
cle.  Very  few  historians  whose  merits  are  known  and  appre- 
ciafed  by  our  countrymen  have  directed  our  attention  to  the 
early  annals  of  those  states  which  now  compose  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  very  few  of  those  among  us  who  arc  best  read  in  the 
general  history  of  Europe  since  the  extinction  of  the  western 
empire  even  suspect  the  existence  in  those  parts,  du- 
ring the  darkest  a sres  of  the  world,  of  pure  republican  forms 
of  government,  of  old  republican  spirit  and  virtues  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  bes«  times  of  Greece. 

The  duchy  of  Bcncvento  which, from  its  extent  andthepow- 
erof  its  princes,  has  swallowed  up  almost  the  remembrance  of 
the  little  independent  states  which  surrounded  it,  comprised  in 
fact  only  the  midland  provinces  ot  Magna  Grecia  together  with- 
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romparatively  a  small  extent  of  sea-coast  interrupted  by  teriril 
fa^considcrable  states,which  together  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
the  inland' of  Siciiynonnrinally  retained  their  subjection  to  the 
empire  of  the«ast.  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  Lombard 
princes,  many  attempts  were  made  to  complete  the  subjugation 
of  all  these  stated  and  provinces;  but,  by  degrees,  the  con - 
4(uerors  themselves  became  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  a  cli- 
Biateso  unusual  to  them,  while  the  natives  learned  by  expeii. 
cnce  the  warlike  arts  which  their  enemies  abandoned,  and  be- 
eame  fully  equal  and  often  superior  to  their  teachers.  The  he- 
resy of  the  iconoclasts,  introduced  into  the  empire  by  Leo  the 
Isaurian  in  728,  first  dissolved  the  connection  between  the  little 
Buricrme  rfpyblics  and  their  nominal  sovereign. 

Amidsrall  the  revolutions  which  afterwards  shook  and  dis- 
turbed the  Beneventan  states,  amfdst  the  invasions  of  the  Sara- 
cens who  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily  and  the  principal 
parts  ^)f  Calabria  and  Apulia,  amidst  the  invasions  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  descendants,  to  whom  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Lombard  princes  became  tributary,  the  three  commonwealths 
of  Naples,  Gaeia,  and  Amalphi  remained  independent  and 
free.  I'hcy  even  appear  to  have  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch 
of  opulence  and  civilixation,  and  to  have  held  almost  the  same 
situation  among  the  states  of  Europe  during  the  loth  and  nth 
fsentttries  that  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  obtained  in  the  ages 
immediately  following.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1138  that 
Naples,  the  last  of  these  commonwealths.at  hength  submitted  to 
Koger  king  of  Sicily  after  a  most  glorious  struggle  of  many  yean 
£ontinuance,in  the  course  ol  which  she  had  more  than  once  hirni- 
bled  thepride  and  power  ofherenemies  by  her  singleand  unassist- 
ed force.  Even  on  the  rude  and  savage  heart  of  a  Nonmn  ad- 
venturer the  valour  of  the  inh<ibitants  made  tn  impression  of 
generous  and  noble  feeling. 

*  The  king  who  till  that  momf^nt  had  treated  the  countries  hm 
conquered  with  a  pitile<ts  cruehy.was  more  generous  id  hiscondact  to 
th<f  Neupohtans.  He  conlirmed  such  of  their  privileges  as  could  ac* 
cord  with  monarchical  powei',and  preservt^d  the  municipal  admintstra* 
lion  of'  their  city,which  continued  on  the  MiQie  fooling  for  near  a  cen* 
tury  after.  Nevertheless,  wuh  the  sUhmisMon  of  Naples  to  Roger, 
liberty  wms  expelled  from  the  south  of  Italy  ;  and  Naples,  fallen 
from  the  only  prerogative  which  can  bestow  greatness  on  little  states, 
bi  com/s  from  that  peiiod  foreign  to  oqr  history.  Her  riches  and  her 
cointmrct;  dimiuiahed^cvcn  thou(;h  her  population  encreased  frombcr 
tiecoming  ihe  capita!  of  (he  kingdom.  The  royal  laws  of  Roger, 
ihf  ihbiiiuuon  ol  a  military  i)obiliiy,thc  introduction  of  a  false  coin, 
which  il»e  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  caused  to  be  circulated,  to  the  de% 
uruction  of  commerce  and  a;;ricuhurt,  drew  from  the  Neapolitans 
bitter  itars  over  il^  fall  of  tbcii  freedom.'  Vol.  1  ,  p.t  S^U 
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Theoriginof  Venice,  and  of  herrivals  in  commercial  power* 
the  Tufuran  and  LigU:ian  states  of  Pisa  and  Genoa»  forms  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter.;  and  the  sixth,  (which  is  the  last  of 
the  first  voluifie}  contains  a  general  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  state  of  society  throughout  the  north  r)f  Italy  to  the  begin^ 
ningof  the  lath  century,  Avhen  we  are  first  able  with  strict 
propriety  to  call  the  whole  of  Lombardy  and  the  Marca  Tre- 
visana,  an  assemblage  of  free  and  independent  states,  governed 
by  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  their  own  elective  magistrates, 
and  capable  of  forming  extensive  and  powerful  confederacies  for 
the  general  defence  of  their  liberties  and  privileges.  This  pt. 
riod  is  also  properly  to  be  considered  as  that  where  our  huiory 
commences. 

Milan  was  at  this  time  indisputably  the  first  in  power  and 
grandeur  of  all  the  Lombard  cities  ;  and  ambitiony  the  insepa** 
rable  attendant  on  greatness,  soon  inspired  her  with  the  design 
of  extending  her  territorial  influence  over  tlte  weakest  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  Pavia,  in  strength  as  well  as  dignity, 
next  toMilan,was  the  ouly  republic  which  dared  to  dispute  h^r 
arrogated  supeiioriiy  ;  and  thus  comnfenced  a  rivalry  almost 
equally  inveterate  and  lasting  with  th^it  between  Athens  and 
Sparta. 

The  first  important  conquest  of  the  Milanese  was  over  the 
town  of  Lodi,  which,  after  a  desultory  and  often  a  successful 
resistance  of  four  years,  surrendered  in  the  year  mi.  The 
eonquerors  utterly  destroyed  the  place,  and  distributed  the 
wretched  inhabitants  into  six  neighbouring  ^  cantonments  sub- 
ject to  the  more  severe  and  oppressive  jurisdiction.  It  is  thus 
that,  in  all  ages,  a  free  people  has  been  found  to  be  the  moat 
tyrannical  over  their  colonies  and  conquests. 

In  the  year  iii8  commenced  the  famous  league  against  the 
liberties  of  Como,  and  the  consequent  war  which  a  poet  of  thai 
.nation  has  commemorated  and  thought  worthy  of  a  comparison 
•o  the  war  of  Troy,  both  from  the  period  of  its  continuance, 
(tenvears)  and  the  circumstance  of  its  naving  occasioned  the  firsc 
confederacy  among  the  independent  republics  of  I  taly.This  event 
is  of  the  more  importance,  since  it  contributed,  more  than  any 
otber^to  teach  the  citizens  the  use  of  arms  and  something  like  a 
regular  and  systematic  mode  of.  warfare.  The  details  of  cireum* 
stances  which  attended  it  are  very  curious  and  characteristic  of 
the  habits  of  the  age.  At  this  time  it  was  customary  to  giv^ 
notice  by  an  herald  to  the  enemy  of  the  time  appointed  for  every 
new  assault  or  incursion ;  and  thus»  during  the  interval*  of  ac- 
tion, every  citizen,  quietly  and  >^ithout  fear  of  sijrpnse,  be- 
took himself  to  his  usual  occupations  of  manufacture  or  husr 
iMtMJiy.    Wc  are  accustomed  to  ^\l  these  ages  barbarous  ^  bi^l;^ 
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bow  much  more  tairage  and  .inbumaft^  in  many  respects,  are 
the  maancrs  of  our  own ! 

We  now  hear,  for  the  first  time»  the  fatal  names  of  Gibelin 
indGuelpfa*  On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  last  emperor  of  the 
direct  line  of  Franconia,  Lochaire  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  sU 
lied  by  marriage  to  those  powerful  dukes  of  Bavaria  who  had 
Qsnalk^bom  the  name  of  Guelphi^  was  called  to  the  imperial 
Arone,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Conrad 
duke  oiF  Franconia  was  elected  in  opposition  to  him  by  another 
piirty  of  the  nobles,  and  during  the  Ions  war  between  the  riyat 
candidateSyPavia,  and  the  cities  in  her  league,  declared  for  the 
cause  of  Lothaire  and  the  Guelphs,  while  Milan,  and  the  more 
extensive  confederacy  over  which  her  influence  extended*  em- 
braced that  of  Conrad  ihe  Gibelin  *  who  received  the  iron 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop.  But,  though  nomi- 
nal ly  partisans,  both  parties  were  independent  of  their  acknow- 
kdged  sovereigns,  and  the  weakness  of  the  two  rivals  only  coA«* 
Qrmedthe  liberties  of  their  Italian  friends. 

The  election  of  Frederie  Barbaros^a  in  ii<2  quieted  the  Ger- 
man factions,  and  was  well  calculated  to  alarm  the  iriends  of 
liberty  on  the  oiher  side  of  the  Alps.  He  was  of  the  Gibelin 
family,  but  connected  by  marriage  to  their  enemies  the  Guelphs. 
The  parties  were  not  yet  animated  by  that  implacable  hatred 
which  signalized  th^ir  warfire  in  succeeding  ages,and  wereeasi^ 
ly  recoQctled  to  act  together  under  theauthority  of  a  young  and 
Enterprising  nionarch  of  the  most  consummate  address  as  well 
as  of  the  highest  military  reputation. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  his  interfermg  in  the  afHiirs 
of  Italy,at  the  invitation  of  the  pope  to  quell  the  new  spirit  of 
liberty  excited  at  Rome  by  the  declarations  of  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia. On  his  arrival  at  Placentia,  he  held  a  pubtio  assembly  as 
sovereign  of  the  Lombard  states,  before  which  the  deputies  of 
the  ruined  cities  of  Como  and  Lodi  appeared  to  stare  their  giie- 
vanccs  and  implore  the  emperor's  assistance  to  deliver  them 
from  tlie  yoke  of  their  Milaneze  oppressors.  In  this-instance  the 
dictates  of  policy  appeared  to  Frederic  to  agree  with  those  of 
justice;  and  he  hoped,  by  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Pavian 
league,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  ^most  powerful  republic  in 
Li^mbardy.  The  most  cruel  system  of  warfare  was  immediate- 
ly adopted  by  him  to  disunite  the  Milanese  confederacy  by  the 
force  of  terror;  but  the  trutf  republican  spirit  is  gloriously  appa- 
i<entintbe  firmness  with  whichevery  individual  state  resisted  both 
his  threats  and  his  promises,  and  maintained  even  to  their  de- 


.  *  Thi*  D9V19  wMoIi  CnnrtbVs  parUy  a-«umed  Ln  o(4io<i(iAnjo  «he   Bavsriaa 
Cr  .clpW,  fia*  dcr.ved  iwm  a  castle  to  the  possession  of  the  Viaucotuau  i&inity. 
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struction,  the  faith  which  they  owed  to  the  common  cause  of  li- 
berty. Astiand  Chieri  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  but  the 
fate  ofTortona  deserves  a  more  particular  mention.  After  sustain- 
ing a  blockade  of  62  days,  during  which  they  experienced  all 
the  horfors  of  famine,and  after  losing  fn  repeated  attacks  almost 
alhhcir  bravest  citizens,  the  poor  remnant  of  the  people  capi. 
tulated  for  their  lives  and.libetties,and  retired  to  Milan,  leaving 
their  walls  and  houses  to  satisfy  the  vengeance ^of  their  besie* 
gcrs.  V 

^  However  deplorable    might  have  been  the  rermination  of  this 
siege,  the  Lombard  republicans  congratulated  ilemselves  that  one  cf 
their  cities,  one  of  the  least  populous  and  U&ai  powerful   among 
them,  hud  arrested  for  two  months  the  most  formidable  army  which 
the  King  of  Germany  could  bring  against  ihem,  and  had  cost  him 
more  blood  nnd  sweat  than  it  had  cost  Oiho  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Italy.     A  great  example  of  constancy   and  courage  bad  been  given 
in  favour  of  liberty,  the  Tortonese  were  it<  martyrs ;  they  wttre  im- 
mediately taken  under  the  protection  of  the  republics  whose  cause 
tbfy  had  defended.     The    refugees  wcrt*  portiDned  among  the  diflfe- 
rent  farmliet  of  Milan  with  whom  they  had  formerly  contracted  licg 
of  hospitality,  and  the  consuls  of  that  city  cng-i^ed  t)  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Tortona  as  soon  as  the  German  army  should  have  left  the 
place/ Vol.  2.  p.  64. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ronun  republicans  was  not  more  glorious 
to  Frederic  than  the  capture  of  Tortona ;  since  he  could  not 
subd tie  their  spirit,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  from  their  capi- 
tal  with  the  bare  name  of  a  conqueror  but  without  having  ' 
obtained  a  single  advantage  or  secured  the  least  substance  of 
authority. 

On  his  return  towards  Germany,  he  was  even  nearly  cut  ofF 
together  with  the  whole  remnant  of  his  forces  by  a  stratagem  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Verona ;  but  a  lucky  chance,  the  mistake  of 
an  hour,  saved  him  from  so  fatal  and  disgraceful  a  catastrophe. 
However  he  repassed  the  Alps  with  hardly  a  single  follower, 
an  example,  almost  incredible,  of  the  influence  of  the  love  of  li- 
bertv  over  the  minds  and  characters  of  men. 

During  the  short  respite  allowed  by  the  absenceof  the  empe- 
ror, the  citizens  of  Milan  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Tortona,  and  re- 
established those  brave  friends  and  allies  in  their  ancient  seat. 
Another  revolution  at  Rome,  where  the  pope,  confident  in  the 
support  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  declared  against  his  ancient  friend 
and  ally  the  emperor,  determined  Frederick  in  1 158  toemba.  k 
the  whole  force  of  his  empire  on  the  project  of  subjugating  Italy. 
The  appearance  of  so  vast  a  force  as  now  poured  down  on  all 
•ides  from  the  Alps  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  intimidated 

App.  Vol.13.  Kk 
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the  clergy  and  the  lawyers,  and  the  authority  of  these  nume- 
rous  and  powerful  bodies  led  along  the  bulk  of  the  people.  AH 
thoughts  of  opDOsition  were,  inconsequence,  abandoned;  and 
the  deputies  ot  the  free  states,  assenribled  at  Ronca^Iia  in  pur- 
suance of  an  iniperial  edict,  resigned  their  boasted  liberties  and 
privileges  without  a  struggle  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
By  the  form  of  his  new  constitutipn,  Frederick  resumed  and 
extended  his  regalities ;  his  rights  of  coining,  of  tributes  and 
of  imposts;  he  imposed  a  capitation  tax  which  he  again  let  out 
to  farmers  of  the  revenue;  he  limitedindeed  his  right  of  appoint* 
ing  consuls  and  judges,  to  the  consent  of  the  people;  but  he 
again  controuled  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  license  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  office,  that  of  a  Podtsta  or  great  justi- 
ciary to  every  town,  to  be  appointed  by  himself  only,  with  the 
provision  that  he  should  always  be  a  stranger  to  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  placed." 

'  This  innovation,  apparently  rounded  only  on  the  love  of  justice,, 
was  capable  of  becoming  fatal  tolibeFty,  and  was  attended,  in  effect, 
by  consequences  the  most  vexatious  and  the  most  durable.  The 
podtMtas  found  themselves  opposed  to  the  consuls ;  the  first,  chosen 
by  the  emperor  from  among  the  lawyers  or  gentlemen  most  devoted 
to  the  roya^  authority,  shewed  theniselves  always  the  defenders  of 
arbitrary  right ;  the  second,  elected  by  the  people  from  among  the 
citizens,  were  the  champions  of  that  freedom  to  which  they  owed 
their  existence.  From  the  moment  that  this  opposition  became  ma- 
nifest, the  emperor  betook  himself  to  the  task  of  abolishing  every 
where  the  consular  rank  and  substituting  the  podestas.  The  wars^ 
which  soon  recommenced,  had  scarcely  any  other  pretext.  Yet, 
when  the  people  had  succeeded  in  absolutely  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
they  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  a  foreign  institution  which  they  owed 
to  the  hand  of  a  muster.  In  respect  for  the  established  order,  they 
preserved  their  podestas,  only  assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of 
electing  them ;  and  with  them  there  remained  in  the  towns  some  lea- 
ven of  arbitrary  power,  a  habitude  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  a 
single  man,  who  finally  became  to  many  of  the  Republics  the  imme* 
dtate  cause  of  the  Annihilation  of  their  liberties.'  p.  105. 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Itatiaa  states,  having 
OBce  tasted  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  independence,  would  not 
long  have  remairw;d  contented  under  the  yoke  imposed  on  them 
by  the  diet  of  Ronca^lia,  even  had  Frederick  restrained  his 
newly-ftcquircd  authonty  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  their  renewed  opposition 
was  the  tyrannical  conduct  which  the  thirst  of  vengeance  against 
the  intmbitants  of  Milan  excited  him  to  adopt. 

On  his  return  from  Rome  in  the  succeeding  year,  this  impla- 
cable fury  burst  forth  against  some  of  the  allies  of  that  devoted 
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city.     The  resistance  of  the  little  town  of  Crcma  revived' the 
recollection  of  Tortona,  and  the  atrocious  cruelties  exercised 
by  Frederick,  in  the  siege  and  destruction  of  that  devoted  place,  - 
reanimated  the  ancient  abhorrence  of  tyranny  throughout  the 
Lombard  states.  ' 

This  unhappy  people,  and  the  city  of  Brescia,  were  the  only 
allies  on  whose  fidelity  Milan  could  at  that  period  r^ly. 

*  The  Tortonese  dared  not  or  could  not  assist  her.  Frederic  had 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  Placentia^  and  ,thoseof  Isola  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  to  renounce  her  alliance  ;  thcto'wns  of  Comoand  Lodi,  for- 
merly her  subjects,  were  now  armed  againsit  her;  Lodi,  fortified  and 
in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  became,  with  its  bridge  on  the  Adda, 
the  key  of  her  territory;  her  fields  ravaged  in  the  preceding  war, 
her  treasure  exhausted,  the  death  of  her  bravest  citizens  promised 
her  still  fewer  resources  in  herself  than  she  had  possessed  at  the  lime 
of  the  former  invasien.  The  part  which  they  took,  to  declare  war 
against  the  emperor, 'would  have  been  mad,  if  it  had  not  beengene- 
rous;  but  there  is  a  nobleness  in  daring  to  say,  *  We  are  weak,  we 
are  abandoned,  we  shall  be  crushed  :  be  it  it  so  :  it  does  not  depend 
ori  Us  to  conquer  fortune  ;  but  this  remnant  of  our  riches  which  we 
can  sacrifice  to  our  country,  this  remnant  of  vigour  which  Wje/md 
it)  our  arms,  this  remtiant  of  free  blood  which  still  boils  in  our  veins, 
it  is  to  a  noble  cause  that  we  devote  them  ;  we  have  not  received 
them  but  to  oppose  despotic  power ;  before  we  submit  to  it  we  will 
wait,  not  till  ththope  of  victory  be  lost,  (that  has  been  long  annihi- 
lated) but  till  no  means  of  resistance  remain  in  our  power.'  With 
such  sentiments,  with  such  constancy,  enthusiasm  is  transmitted 
from  man  to  man,  the  rising  generation  avenges  the  overthrow  of  the 
preceding,  tyrants  exhaust  themselves  even  by  victory,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  free  towns  is  elevated  anew  the  standard  of  liberty,'    pI  1 12^. 

-  This  animated  and  true  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  ic- 
4uel.  During  three  successive  campaigns  the  citizens  of  Milan 
defended  themselves  against  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  com- 
bined for  their  destruction.  Onccj  in  a  desperate  struggle,  thejf 
obtained  a  pitched  battle  against  the  emperor  himself.  At 
length,  reduced  by  famine  and  all  the  excess  of  misery  and  ex- 
haustion, they  gave  way.  Milan  was  razed  to  her  foimdations, 
her  name  abolished — her  inhabitants  scattered  abroad — and 
her  very  memory  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  the  conque- 
ror. 

That  terrible  sentence  designed  for  an  example  of  sovereign 
power  and  the  danger  of  popular  resistance^  proved  the  signal 
of  liberty.  It  is  impossible  td  conceive  a  more  ammating  pic- 
ture than  that  which  the  general^  enthusiasm  of  the  Lombard 
states,  excited  by  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  presents  to  our 
view. 
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^  Frederick  might  then  hav^  dreamed  that  his  throne  was  founded 
on  the  most  immoveable  basis  of  strength  ;  but  the  power  which  re- 
lies on  terror  for  its  support  is  but  ephemeral,  when  the  oppressed 
nation  is  not  completely  abandoned  by  virtue ;  and,  although  this' 
terror  was  then  at  its  height,  the  character  of  the  Lombards  had 
not  lost  all  its  power  of  reaction.  If  for  some  years  it  became  pli- 
ant to  tyranny,  it  was  only  to  reboond  with  the  more  vehemence. 
The  emigrated  Milaneze,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  related' tu 
men,  once  free  like  themselves,  the  lamentable  ruin  of  their  country, 
the  destruction  of- those  walls  which  they  had  so  valiantly  defended, 
the  conflagration  and  profanation  of  their  temples,  the  plunder  and 
dispersion  of  their  sacred  images  and  reliques,  and  the  intolerable 
vexations  which,  even  after  the  loss  of  their  city,  prolonged  the  suf- 
ferings of  its  unhappy  citizens.     They  repeated  how  the  imperial  go- 

.  vernors,  after  having  dispersed  them  in  four  distinct  hamlets,  which 
they  had  caused  to  be  established  at  two  miles  distance  from  the  sight 
of  their  city,  seized  their  harvests,  appropriated  their  possessions,  en- 
cxeased  their  tributes,  and  constrained  them  to  become  the  carriers 
of  the  materials  of -their  ruined  city  to  build  castles  and  palaces  for 
the  use  of  the  emperor.  Sometimes  generous  tears  flowed  from  their 
^es  Vhile  they  recounted  their  former  struggles,  and  called  back  the 
remembrance  of  those  days  of  glory  when,  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
and  privations,  they  yet  rejoiced  in  feeling  themselves  free  and  in 
arms  for  their  country. — One  great  calamity  had  extinguishedthe' 
memory  of  ancient  enmities;  Pavia,Cremona,  ^odi,  Berganu),  Como, 
opened  their  gates  to  the  refugees ;  even  in  the  midst  of  nationaiani- 
iQosities,  the  ties  of  hospitality    had  united  the  families  of  towns  so 

.  nearly  neighbouring  on  each  other;  and  those  against  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  ci- 
ties, they  now  received  with  eager  hospitality  to  their  tables/ 
P.   134,  &c.  . 

in  the  year  11641  Frederick  was  s^ain  in  Italy;  and  it  was 
then  that^  goaded  to  the  utmost  jby  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of 
the  emperor  and  his  governors,  toe  cities  of  Verona,  Vicenxa, 
Padua,  andTrevig;!,  nrstset  the  memorable  example  of  a  Lom« 
bard  league  armedexpressly  in  defence  of  liberty.  Venice  ac- 
ceded to  the  confederacy.  A  n^w  war  which  broke  out  between 
the  parties  of  Guelpbs  and  Gifoeliines  produced  the  effect  of 
imating  the  pope^  toe  Roman  state,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  the 
eastern  emperor,  in  the  general  cause ;  and  in  1167,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  expedition  of  Frederick  for  the  subjugatioa 
of  Romania,  almost  all  the  remaining  states,  Cremona,  Ber- 
gamo, Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  sent  deputies  to  a  con- 
gress of  the  league  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Milan*  ^ 

*  While  the  consuls  and  deputies  of  the  states,  returning  to  their 
habitations,  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  general  parliaments 
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the  terms  of  the  alliance  tbas  concluded,  the  unarmed  Milanese  divi. 
ded  in  open  vUtages,  and  assured  that  the  measure  they  bad  lately  ta- 
ken  (of  sending  deputies  to  the  congress)  would  be  observed,  feared 
every  hour  the  arrival  of  the  militia  of  Pavia,  whom  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  rt^sist.  lilvery  ni^ht  might  have  been  previously  marked 
outfor  massacre  and  conflagratiou^thfl/' approach  of  darkness  froze  them 
with  terror;  surrounded  by  enemies,  who  in  half  aday  might  arrive  in 
the  midst  Of  them,  they  were  still  further  alarmed  by  the  officious  in- 
telligence given  to  their  hosts  by  some  of  the  Pavians  who  had  contract- 
ed ties  of  hospitality  with  them.  Their  consternation  was  at  its 
height^  when,  the  morning  of  the  27  April  U67,  there  appeared  at 
the  entrance  of  the  borough  of  St.  Denis,  ten  knights  of  Bergamo, 
bearing  the  colours  of  their  commune,and  followed  by  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  the  6ags  of  Brescia,  Cremoiui,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Trevigi ; 
the  militia  of  these  towns  marched  after  them,  and  carried  arms  to  be  . 
distributed  among  the  Milanese.  A|l  the  inhabitants  of  those  four 
boroughs  immediately  asserobiled,  and  advanced  uttering  shouts  of 
joy,  towards  their  ruined  city ;  they  distributed  themselves  among 
the  quarters  of  the  ramparts,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  allied 
militia,  opened  again  their  fosses  and  re-established  their  walls  before 
they  thought  of  restoring  their  habitations.  The  troops  of  the  Lorn-' 
bard  league  (it  now  began  to  assume  this  title)  did  not  return  before 
the  Milanese  had  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  insults  of 
.  their  enemies  and  resist  surprise/  f.  158. 

It  IS  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  this  most  interesting  analysis 
to  a  greater  length,  to  describe  the  astonishing  spirit  and  suc- 
cess of  the  new  confederacy  or  the  extreme  distress  to  which 
the  emperor  was  reduced  by  the  incredible  exertions  which  they 
made  in  the  defence  of  liberty.  At  the  conclusion  of  1 167  not 
an  ally  was  left  to  him  (much  less  a  subject)  among  all  the  Ita- 
lian states,  except  in  the  city  of  Pavia  and  the  territories  of  the 
marquis  of  Monferrat.  It  was  then  that  the  league  form- 
ed the  project  of  building  a  new  city  to  divide  and  harass  these 
remaining  enemies.  They  named  it  Alexandria  after  the  jpope  ; 
and,  in  the  first  year  of  its-existence,  it  coulH  boast  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaigns,  the  ineffectual 
sieges  and  glorious  resistance  of  Ancona  and  Alexandria,  and 
above  all  the  splendid  and  memorable  victory  of  Lignano,  pre- 
.  sent  us  with  scenes  not  less  glowing  and  delightful  to  all  the 
betterfeelings  of  our  natures  than  those  we  have  already  wit- 
nessed.  The  moderatPon  and  generosity  of  these  noble  repub- 
licans in  the  hour  of  victory  are  yet  more  remarkable  than  the 
grandeur  of  their  exploits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they 
had  no  designs  beyond  that  of  asserting  their  ancient  liberties ; 
at  its  conclusion  they  had  formed  no  ideas  of  a  more  ambitious 
nature.   In  a  condition  of  throwing  off  for  ever  all  the  forms  of 
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subjection,  they  required  no  more  of  Frederick  thitn  the  abdi- 
cation of  all  his  usurped  powers,  and  the  confirmation  of  their 
antient  and  legitimate  privileges. 

The  important  revolutions  which  succeeded  in  many  of  the 
Lombard  states  from  the  confirmation  of  the  peace  of  Constance 
in  ih83,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  are  but  imperfectly  detail- 
ed, owing  to  the  excessive  baldness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
contemporary  historians*.  It-was,howcver,  during  that  period 
of  external  peace,  that  interna!  factions  began  to  disturb  the 
happiness  and  shake  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  first  dis-, 
pwte  between  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty; arose  at  Mitan, 
and  from  the  record  which  we  have  of  its  cause,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  general  state  of  parties 
throughout  Lombardy.  it  originated  in  the  question  whether 
the  consuls  for  every  succeeding  year  should  be  appointed  by  the 
council  of  confidence  (composed  of  the  existing  consuls,  the 
Pode^ta,  and  archbishop,)  or  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
council  of  the  nation. 

The  power  of  the  nobility  was  very  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  situations  and  property  ;  for,  while  in  the  flat 
and  highly  cultivated  countries  they  were  easily  controuled  by 
the  republics  under  which  they  lived,  an^l  forced  to  content  them- 
selves wit^h  the  simple  privileges  of  citizens  ;  in  the  mountain- 
ous and  unpeopled  districts  they  became  independent  of,  and 
hostile  to,  the  popular  governments,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  cities  were  enabled  to  fortify  their  houses  aad  castles  so  ^ 
to  sustain  sieges  ^nd  repel  the  attacks  of  those  whom  their  \a* 
solence  might  inflame.  Hence,  the  cities  of  the  Milanese  ac^d 
of  the  other  countries  situated  on  each  side  of  the  Po,  remain- 
cd  free  and  independent  long  after  those  of  the  Marca  Trcvi- 
Sana  and  the  states  of  Venice  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  ty- 
rants. 

The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Grbcllines  contributed  to 
accelerate  this  revolution  in  the  mountainous  states  ;  for  wbife 
the  people,  divided  among  themselves,embraced  with  blind  zeal 
one  or  other  of  these  hostile  parties^  they  became  indifler*- 
ent  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Almost  every  city  now  contained 
within  its  walls  two  rival  families,  of  power  almost  equally 
balanced,  who  became  the  leaders  of  the  factions ;  thus  at 
Vicenza,  the  lords  of  Vivario,  and  counts'  of  Vicenza ;  at 
Ferrara  the  Salinguerra  and  Adelardi,  &c.  &c ;  and  whichever 
party  was  for  a  lime  the  uppermost,  it  made  little  difference  to 
the  general  cause.  A  prudent  or  crafty  noble  attached  himself 
,  in  fact  to  neither  party,  but  made  the  power  of  each  alternate- 
ly subservient  to  his  interests. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  situation  of  northern 
Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  and  here,  with 
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very  great  regret,  wc  shall  for  the  present  jtake  our  leave  of 
M.  Sismondiy  omitting  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  the  re- 
matningportionsofthe  volume  now  before  us,  than  that,  pur* 
suing  the  general  designof  ihe  work  to  the  affairs  of  the  mari- 
time and  other  states,  after  quitting  the  republics  of  Lombar* 
dy,  we  are  successively  presented  with  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  champions  of  the 
fourth  crusade,of  the  first  factions  and  early  revolutions  of  Flo- 
rence, of  the  establishment  of  a  Tuscan  league  (in  imitation 
of  those  of  Lombardy)  under  the  auspices  ot  the  pope,  of  the 
declining  power  and  influence  of  Venice  during  the  latter  half, 
of  the  i2tn  century,  and  of  the  gradual  progress  of  her  rivals 
in  maritime  splendour  and  greatness,  the  states  of  Pisa  and 
Genoa. 

We  have  often  before  now,  and  once  even  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Appendix,  found  occasion  to  notice  the  scarcity  of 
regular  and  classical  histories  in  the  French  language.  But  we 
have  never  read  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  reijiovc  that  na- 
tional reproach  (if  it  be  one)  as  this  of  M.  Sismondi.  We  es- 
teem it,  however,  a  much  higher  praise  to  say  that  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  interesting  narrative  conveyed  in  more  ele- 
gant and  perspicuous  language,  or  more  just  and  philoso- 
phical sentiments  united  with  4  i>tyle  so  glowing,  animated, 
and  free.  No  man  can  read  the  work  and  say,  after  he  has 
read  it;  <' It  is  possible  that  the  writer,  notwithstanding  his 
energetic  expressions  and  his  virtuous  declamation,  may  be  a 
slave  and  a  scoundrel."  .  The.  spirit  which  breathes  in  every 
panels  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  the  spirit  which 
^nunated  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Cicero,  a  Tacitus  and  a  Thu- 
eydides. 


Art.  V. — Des  Causes  qui  ont  modifie  la  Constitution,  ifc. 

On  the  Causes  which  have  modifiei^  the  Physical  and  Medical 
Constitution  of  Nations,  both  anciam  and  modem.  By 
M,  Gaillard^  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  Physician 
of  ihe  Hospital  of  Incurables  at  Poictiers,  ifc*  tfc,  8vo. 
raris,  1807.   London,  Dulau^  Soho  Square. 

THIS  memoir  obtained  the  prize  on  a  question  proposed  by 
the  academy  of  Dijon.  In  the  question  it  is  stated  that 
catarrhal  fevers  have  become  more  common  than  ever ;  that 
inflammatory  fevers  have  become  extremdy  rare ;  that  bilious 
fevers  arc  decreasing  ;  what  then  are  thecsiuses  of  these  revo- 
lutions i 
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The  author  introduces  his  memoir  ivith  a  description  of 
each  of  these  fevers,  which  we  cannot  praise  for  distinctness 
or  luminous  delineation,  and  in  which  we  see  the  pencil  of 
a  copyist  of  the  old  masters,  more  than  the  traits  of  original 
genius.  And  in  considering  the  essential  diflSsrences  of  each 
species  assumptions  are  made,  which  we  deem  hardlyr  ad- 
missible lipon  the  slight  evrdencc  which  is  adduced  in  their 
support.  But  the  principal  question  is  at  length  forcibly  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  sentence : 

•  What  iare  the  ctuscs,  which  excite,  by  preferenco,  the  irritabt* 
lity  in  the  sanguifercnw,  the  digestive,  and  ihe  macous  systems  res- 
pectively ?  What  are  ih^y,  which,  in  certain  individuals,  render 
the  one  or  the  .other  of  these  systems  more^  subject  to  irritation? 
This,  it  is,  which  farms  the  line  of  dejnarcatioD  between  the  dispos- 
ing and  exciting  causes  of  each  of  ihtjbe  fevcrb,'  * 

^e  predisposition  to  each  of  these  fevers  M.  Gaillard  at- 
tempts to  deduce  from  the  doctrine  of  temperaments.  Each 
function,  he  observes,  and  each  organ  of  the  animal  oeconomy 
may  possess  an  extraordinary  activity  from  its  original  struc- 
ture, or  may  have  it  induced  from  accidental  circumstances. 
The  cooperation  of  these  causes  will  determine  the  seats  of 
fevers  and  modify  the  symptoms.    These  dispositions  may  be 

retty  clearly  indicated  by  external  signs  ;  so  that  it  is  possi- 
^le  to  affix  a  physiogtiomical  character  to  each.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  sketch  which  M.  Gaillard  has  given  us  : 


1 


'  A  body  muscular  nnd  strong  ;  embonpoint  more  or  less  pletho- 
ric ;  complexion  ruddy  and  open  ;  a  character  frank,  sprightly,  la- 
borious at  intervals — for  the  inflammatory  fever. 

*  Little  embonpoint  :  muscles  well  marked,  and  more  or  less  ac- 
tive ;  complexion  red,  verging  to  brown  or  yellow  ;  strong  lines ; 
hair  brown  or  black  ;  a  character  violent,  self-willed,  obstinate, 
sometimes  vindictive  af»d  close— for  the  bilious  fever. 

*  Muscles  with  little  exterior  distinctness,  embonpoint  lax  or 
nope  at  nil ;  complexion  white  with  little  colour  ;  hair  fair  or  ches- 
nut ;  churaeter  variable — ^for  the  catarrhal  gastri  fever. 

*  The  catarrhal  pnlmonary  has  appeared  to  attack  all  sorts  of 
temperaments ;  notwithstanding  it  appears  to  be  less  common  in 
subjects  essentially  bilipus.^ 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  the  author  proceeds  to 
consider  the  effect  of  a  number  of  accidental  circumstances  in 
modifying  the  system ^and  in  predisposing  it  to  one  or  other  of 
these  difrcrenl  species  of  fevers.  Such  are  sex,  moral  affec- 
tions, passions,  antecedent  maladies,  interior  dispositions,  ncg« 
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lect  of  iiabituai  precautions,  diet,  liquids,  irritating  medicines^ 
exercise,  watchings.  excess  of  veoery,  dress,  baths,  "houses, 
cleanliness,  atmosphere,  temperature,  moisture,  winds,  emai- 
nations,  climate,  soil,  government  and  manners.  Some  notice 
is  taken  of  each  of  each  of  these  agencies ;  but  it  is  very  short, 
curs9ry,  and  superficial. 

Having  laid  down  these  bases,  as  he  seems  to  think,  upon 
an  immoveable  foundation,  the  author  proceeds  to  apply  them 
to  .the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed.  In  illustration  of  his 
principles,  he  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  forms  of  febrile  dis-. 
eases  as  they  have  appeared  in  different  aeras  and  countries. 
The  Hippocraiic  writings  have  supplied  him  with  description  of 
the  fevers  of  the  republicans  of  the  Grecian  states.  Antient 
Rome  lived  for  more  than  six  hundred  years  without  physicians* 
It  will  therefore  be  readily  concluded  that  the  diseases  of  the 
citizens  were  few  and  simple ;  but  to  afltct  to  fix  the  data 
necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  forms  of  diseases  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  as  M.  GaiUard  does,  is  carrying  the 
spirit  of  hypothesis  to  its  utmost  latitude.  Nor  is  bur  author 
at  all  times  very  consistent  with  himself. 

*  In  vHin,  •  says  he,  speaking  of  the  Chinese,  *  is  the  government 
subverted,  are  generations  destroyed,  and  the  victors  mingle 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  vanquished ;  quickly  every  thing  re- 
turns into  order;  all  become  Chinese,  both  in  their  moral  and  phy- 
sical character;  the  dynasty  only  has  changed  :  but  the  raw  go- 
vernment preserves  the  untient  order,  and  the  most  minute  forms, 
like  the  legislation,  brave  the  united  efforts  of  time  and  barbarism  •' 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  climate.  But  what  then  becomes  of  all  the  other 
influences  which,are  supposed  to  modify  so  greatly  the  human 
constitution,  and  tochange  its  habits  and  its  tendencies  ?  They 
must  be  regarded  as  mere  nullities,  when  set  in  opposition  to 
this  powerful  and  overbearing  influence.  And  in  truth  we 
believe  that  their  effects  are  commonly  imperceptible  and  in^ 
calculable.  , 

But  the  spirit  of  hypothesis  will  solve  all  difficulties,  and 
supersede  the  necessity  of  all  laborious  investigation. 

*  The  constringing  power  of  crude  (woris)  and  new  wines'  says 
Mr.  GaiUard  in  one  of  bis  notes,  'which  are  drunk  abundantly, 
must  act  essentially  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  only  by  a 
sjrmpathetic  reaction  that  are  developed  those  nervo-biiious  colics, 
so  weir  described  by  Citois  and  Huxham,  under  the  names  of  the 
colics  of  Poitou  or  of  Devonshire.' 

|t  seemsi  from  this  passage,  that  the  experiments  and  obser* 
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scrvattons  of  our  countrymen  Sir  Geo.  Baker,  Dr.  Lambe  and 
others,  on  the  causesot  this  painful  disease,  some  of  which 
)iave  been  published  five  and  thirty  years,  have  not  yet  reached 
our  Gallic  neighbours.  Instead  of  the  p4ain,  simple  and  in- 
UfTligible  truth,  that  these  cholics  are  caused  by  the  poison  of 
Jcad.  we  have  a  supposition,  which  M.  Gaillard  may  think 
that  he  understands,  but  which  is  to  us  perfectly  unmeaning. 
Mankind  is  doomed  ever  to  travel  in  the  same  circle  of  error 
and  blindness,  as  long  as  fictions  are  substituted  for  realities, 
a^d  hypothesis  for  experiment. 


Abt.  VI. — Tractatus  de  Febre  F/ava.  Auctorc  Davide  Grant, 
M.  D.     Kegiodurci  Jamnhft.     Edit  us  anno  1805. 

Art.  VII. — An  Expt^ition  of  the  Conduct  and  Character  of 
-,   Thomas  Dancer,  At,  D.  Bi/  David  Grant,  M,D-  Jamaica. 
1805. 

AS  the  first  of  these  two  transatlantic  tracts,  contains  some 
original  documents  concerning  yellow  ^ver,  we  arc  willipg 
b/icfly  to  notice  it,  though  the  date  of  its  publication  would, 
in  ordinary  cases,  have  precluded  us  from  admitting  it  into  our 
catalogue. 

The  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  as  depicted  bj  Dr.  Grant, 
agree  iii  all  essential  particulars  with  those  described  by  other 
'  writers.  It  is  ushered  in  by  the  common  symptoms  of  fpvcr, 
head-ach,  vertigo,  sickness,  lassitude,  &c.  in  its  progress 
the  matter  rejected  by  vomiting  becomes  more  and  more  black, 
likccoffee-grownds,  %iith  filaments  floatingln  it, which  seem  like 
isin  erosion  ol  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach.  TTie  yellowness 
.comes  on  the  body  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  first  round 
the  mouth  and  on  the  temples,  the  cheeks  become  livid,  the  lip« 
purpleor black, and  the  yellow  colour  is  quickly  diffused  over  the 
breast  and  extremities.  The  patient  commonly  dies  on  the 
fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  day,  oppressed  with  hiccup,  delirium,  op- 
pression about  the  praecordia  and  coma.  This  fever  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  those  who  have  recently  arrived  from 
colder  climates.  It  is  not  contagious.  Dissections  have 
thrown  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  fever  ;  the  most 
constant  appearance  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  .villous  coat 
of  the  stomach :  in  this  membrane,  gangrenous  spots  have 
been  sometimes  detected ;  and  they  have  sometimes  ex- 
tended into  the  intestines.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
J  794  Dr.  Grant  recommended  a  plan  of  treating  this  fcyer  j 
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the  basis  of  which  consisted  inearly  bleeding^and  the  use  of  eva- 
cuations from  the  bowels;  after  these  processes  he  gave  the  b^rl^ 
in  full  doseS)to  which  he  joined  a  liberal  use  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Into  the  minuter  parts  of  the  treatment  we  need  not  en- 
ter. Others  soon  after  recommended  the  use  of  mercury^ 
which  they  extolled  s^s  z  species  of  speciBc  ;  parties  were  form- 
ed in  favour  of  each  treatment,  and  a  controversy  ensued  in 
which  from  that  bitterness  with  which  it  was  conducted,  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  discern  a  lurking  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  professional  jealousy. 

The  object  of  JJr  Grant  in  this  little  tract  and  the  documents 
which  accompany  it.  as  an  appendix,  seems  to  be  to  defejid  , 
his  9wn  proposal y  after  a  lapse  of  many  years ;  and  to  compare 
the  .success  of  his  practice  with  that  of  the  promoters  ot  the 
mercurial  system.  A  list  of  patients  of  some  other  practition->  ' 
ers  is  subioined,  from  which  the  following  is  given  as  the  re- 
sult. '  *Of  ip.i  not  blooded  73  recovered  ;  of6o  blooded,  56 
recovered,  which  makes  in  tavour  of  blood-letting  25 H*'  ^^^ 
on  this  we  must  observe  that  these  gentlemen  did  not  bleed  or 
omit'to  bleed  at  random  ;  but  they  performed  the  operation, 
where  it  seemed  requisite.  The  evidence  then  may  amount 
to  no  more  than  this ;  that  the  danger  is  least  in  those  subjects 
where  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning  are  vcher 
ment ;  which  indeed  we  think  to  be  highly  probable. 

But  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  to  Ur.  Grant,  that,  at 
for  as  the  documents  go,  he  has  proved  that  the  treatment  by 
mercury  has  not  the  smallest  advantage  qver  'his  own  ; 
and  we  are  much  disposed  to  believe  it  inferior.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  of  mercury  possessing  a  specific 
power ;  and  when  we  read  of  upwards  ot  100  grains  of  calo- 
mel being  given,and  an  ounce  of  strong  ointment  used  in  twen- 
ty four  hours,  we  cannot  but  be  ama^d  at  the  presumptuous 
rashness,  which  can  expose  human  life  to  such  dangerous  em- 
pyrictsm  ;  nor  feel  surprized  at  examples*  of  the  sweeping 
destruction  of  the  disease  when  so  treated.  The  evidence  c? 
Dr.  Grant  on  this  subject  may  induce  us  to  consider  how 
much  weight  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  East  India  surgeons  and 
V  likewise  sot.(/i5«r9i/  doctors,  who  order  mercury  with  e^ual 
profusion,  and  we  believe  with  equal  want  of  discrimination. 
We  cannot  commend  Dr.  Granf  s  latinity  ;  and  we  must 
decline  noticing  his  quarrel  with  Dr.  Dancer,  which  conctrnt 
pone  but  themselves,  and  their  acquaintance. 
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/»T,  Vlll.^Hlstoire  des  Campagnes  des  Armies  Fran^ai%€$, 

^« 

History  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Frrnch  Armies  in  Prussia, 
Saxoir^^  and  Poland,  in  the  Years  1 806  a»d  1 807  ;  to 
vcUch  is  prefixed,  the  History  of  the  last  War  tciih  Austria; 
0ud  a  Notyfication  concerning  tlie  Marcchah  of  the  Em* 
jfirt  is  sulyoined :  being  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of  Bona-' 
parte.     S  Fok.  \1mo.     Paris,  1807*     Loadon,   Duiau. 

THOSE  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing  our  dailj 
journaUfand  who  is  there  in  these  most  critical  and  momentout 
limes  who  has  not?)  will  reap  little  information  from  these 
Toliimes.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  speeches  and 
addresses  of  the  French  constituted  authorities,  the  buUetini 
of  the  armies,  official  notes,  legislative  reports,  and  other  do- 
cuments of  the  same  nature.  These  are  cemented  together  by 
a  sort  of  journal  of  the  motions  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose 
heroism, genius,  beneficence,  afiability  and  wisdom  are  embla* 
zoned  in  every  page.  The  narrative  commences  with  Bona- 
parte's assumption  of  the  imperial  purple  ;  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  history  seems  to  be  to  familiarize  the  ears  of  his 
new  subjects  to  the  magnificence  of  his  high  sounding  titles. 
His  august  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty, his  august  consort,  with  a  long  train  >of  imperral  high- 
nesses, princes,  and  marechals  strut  over  the  stage,  and  sup- 
port their  new-born  dignities  with  perfect  composure  and  self- 
satisfaction, 

J  It  is  therefore  needless  for  us  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents pf  these  volumes.  Our  readers  do  not  want  to  fight 
over  again  the  battles  of  Austcrlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Pultusk  and  of 
f  riedland.  They  are  too  fresh  on  the  memory,  and  their  con- 
sequences are  too  deeply  felt  in  the  prostrate  state  of  continen- 
tal Europe,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  British 
empire  is  at  the  present  moment  exposed,  for  us  to  feel  dispos* 
e^  to  enter  into  this  afflicting  detaiU  But,  as  Englishmen,  we 
arc  impelled  to  inquire  how  far  our  own  government  has  con- 
tributed mediately  or  immediately  To  this  unhappy  order  of 
things.  Are  not  thoisc  who  advised  the  rash,  wanton 'and  un- 
pmvoked  breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  a  high  degree  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  has  followed  as  its  immediate  conse- 
quence ?  Do  those  who  have. closed  the  door  against  peace» 
who,  by  refusing  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  accommodation, 
have  virtuallyandefi^ectively  proclaimed  an  interminable  war, 
veil  weigh  the  still  more  tremendous  calamities  which  their 
iiifatUotion  is  about  to  bring  down  upon  tlicir  own  coyouy  ? 
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The  perusal  of  one  of  the  first  pieces  in  this  collection  has  ir- 
resistibly excited  these  reflections. 

-  *  Your  majesty/  says  Bonaparte,  in  his  letter  to  the  kin^,  onbi« 
taking  upon  himsalf  |he  imperial  title,  *  has  gained  in  ten  years,  ia 
territory  and  in  riches,  more  than  the  whole  ejctent  of  Europe: 
your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity.  Whnt  can  yoa 
hope  from  war  ?  to.  form  new  cuntinelitul  coalition^?  the  C4»nii- 
n^nt  will  remain  tmnquil ;  a  coalition  will  serve  only  to  increuse 
the  continental  preponderance  and  greatness  of  France.  l\*re» 
new  our  interior  troubles  ?  Those  limes  have  par>8ed  away.  T^f 
destroy  our  tinances  ?  Finances  founded  upon  a  skilful  ngricut- 
tare  can  never  bo  destroyed.  To  deprive  Ftanceofits  cnlooiesi 
The  colonies  are  to  France  a  secondary  consideration ;  and  doe4 
not  your  majesty  already  possess  more  than  you  can  preserve? 
If  your  majesty  will  reflect  upon  it,  you  must  see  that  the  war  ia 
without  object,  without  any  definite  end.' 

We  will  not  undertake  to  assign  the  motive  which  prompted 
this  singular  address  ;  but  most  assuredly  the  truths  it  contains 
are  not  less  valuable  because  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  ai^ 
enemy  ;  and  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  by  confirming 
completely  his  predictions  have  shewn  them  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  prescience  ;  which  supers- 
stition  would  have  deemed  prophetic. 

Napoleon  himself  cannot  help  betraying  an  inward  2mxietyy 
^d  a  consciousness  that  his  conduct  will  not  bear  the  scru^ 
tiny  ofreason»  nor  the  severe  judgement  of  an  inflexible  mo- 
rality. 

*  The  talents  and  illumination/  he  observes  in  his  address  to  th« 
college  of  iht  dutti  or  learned  ai  Milan,  '  which  the  sciences  ex^ 
pand,  have  mora  than  every  other  cause  a  prepbndvrant  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  the  people  when  they  are  well  directed,  and 
enlightened  by  the  experiences  of  all  ages*  The  sciences  have  often 
directed  the  career  of  government,  and  they  guide  the  people  to 
happiness.  But  false  theories,  which  bewilder  us  in  a  labyrinth  of 
obscure  metaphysics,  may  often  pfove  the  source  of  national  des- 
truction.* 

Miserable  sophistry!  What  abuse?  What  tyranny  ?  What 
superstition  does  not  claim  the  sanction  of  the  experience  of 
all  ages  ?  The  legitimate  object  of  talents  and  illumination  is 
to  destroy  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  to  break  the  fetters 
which  by  enchaimng  the  reason  of  mankind,  have  bent  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  and  Ijave  doomed  them  to  be  at  onc«  the 
,  victims  and  the  instruments  of  oppression.  With  what  con* 
sistcncy  can  Bonaparte  appeal  to  the  experience  of  alt  ages  f 
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Had  he  regarded  it,  or  rather  did  he  not  hold  it  in  utter  con- 
tempt, he  would  never  have  imposed  z,  single  domination  upon 
the  industrious  Hoi  landers^  whose  habits,  prejudices,  forms  of 
civil^society,  and  commercial  spirit  all  demanded  the  conti* 
nuation  of  a  federal  union,  to  the  cementing  of  which  a  domU 
nant  aristocracy  was  perhaps  necessary.  Did  he  reverence  the 
experience  of  alt  ages^  would  he  at  this  momcrtt  harrass  the  un« 
offending  Swiss ;  and  attempt  to  force  them  to  renounce  their 
independence  and  institutions  congenial  to  th6ir  circumstances^ 
and  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition  ?*  Napoleon  over- 
throws every  thing,  new  models  evciry  thing,  changes  every 
thing ;  and  still  he  affects  a  deference  to  the  experience  of 
all  agts.  Is  unlimited  monarchy  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  ?  Despotism 
should  content  itself  with  acting,  man  must  yield  to  its  force^ 
as  to  the  torrent,  the  earthquaKe,  or  the  volcano.  But  let  it 
not  presume  to  reason  :  the  tongue  of  an  infant  can  etpose  its 
/utility  and  put  it  to  silence. 

If  Napoleon  be  a  model  of  heroism,  Josephine  is  likewise 
a  pattern  of  goodness  and  condescension.  At  Milan,  we  are 
informed, 

*  The  desire  to  see  and  to  approach  the  emperor  increased  at  every 
instant  the  throng  which  surrounded  him.  An  old  man  of 
eighty,  who  in  making  vain  efiforts  to  go  before  him  on  a  staircase 
was  crushed  and  thrown  down  on  the  »teps  by  the  spectators  anima* 
ted  by  the  same  desire.  The  empress,  who  was  foUowing,  ran  her« 
self  to  his  assistance.  The  emperor  turned  back,  put  some  questi- 
ons to  the  old  man,who  was  more  affected  with  joy  than  with  hts  fallj 
enquired  his  name  and  promised  him  his  protection.,  This  scene  of 
sensibility  produced  a  general  emotion,  and  their  piajesties  were  re- 
conducted with  the  acclamations  and  the  benedictions  of  all  the 
people/ 

Surely  the  traits  of  goodness  of  their  majesties  the  emperor 
and  empress  niust  be  extremely  rare,  or  wonderfully  secret,  to 
autGorize  this  silly  and  frivolous  story  to  find  its  place  among 
the  memorabilia  of  the  reign.  . 

Of  all  the  men  who  ever  existed,  Bonaparte  can  cer- 
tainly with  the  gravest  face  aiiect  sentinftents  to  which 
his  heart  must  be  an  entire  stranger.  To  see  the  ruler 
of  so  many  nations,    and    the  conqueror  of  sucl\    mighty 


*  We  bare  latHy  been  mfonned  that  a  decree  probibiting  tbe  iotroductionofoot'- 
tODt  into  Italy  except  manofactured  in  France  bait  caused  a  great  sfrumihn 
among  tbe  Swiss  onanufiacnrets.  Siicb  a  decree  cant>nlf  be  designed  tostairt 
tbese  unbappy  manufacturert  and  aake  them  rapplicate  a  union  with  If  ranee. 
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hosts»  in  a  hut  of  straw  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Au!»- 
tcrlitz/cannot  but  excite  eniotions  of  admiration  ;  the  simple 
dignity  of  the  scene  smothers  our  contempt  for  the  tinsel  and 
frippery  of  his  court  day  shows.  But  when  the  following 
speech  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  ordered  the 
massacre  of  Jaffa,  the  illusion  is  completely  broken. 

*  This  is  the  finest  night  of  my  life  ;  but  I  regret  to  think  that  I 
shail  lose  a  great  many  o(  ihese  brave  fellows.  Th«.  pain  which  this 
reflection  gives  me,  makes  me  f^l  that  they  are  really  my  children  ; 
and  in  truih  I  somctunes  reproach  myself  with  this  feeling;  for  I 
fear  that  in  the  end  it  will  make  me  unfit  for  the  profession  of  arms.* 

Who  can  read  such  mummery  without  laughter  ? 

Afterthisbattle.it  is  said  that  Napoleon  ran  through  the 
ranks  to  make  the  carnage  cease.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  employed  much  more  to  his  own  purpose.  He  had  him- 
self told  his  soldiers,  in  his  address  to  them  before  the  engage- 
ment, that  he  should  keep  his  person  at  a  distance. 

The  taste  of  Napoleon,  it  seems,  is  too  refined  to  suffer  the 
intrusion  of  coarse  and  vulgar  adulation,.  At  Munich  they 
took  special  care  not  to  shock  his  delicacy. 

*  It  is^ell  known  that  Napoleon,  does  not  love  the  •adulations 
which  are  emphatical  and  personal,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  flatter* 

'  cris  more  remarked  than  the  merit  of  tlfe  hero.  Researches  were 
made  among  the  great  men  of  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  one  only 
Was  to  be  found  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple,  who  has  been  sur- 
named  the  delight  of  the  human  race;  he  it  is  to  whom  tliey 
compared  Napoleon.* 

Admirable  trait  of  modesty  ! 

The  campaign  of  Vienna,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Aus- 
tcrlitz,"  which  caused  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  forms  the  first 
part  of  this  collection:  the  second  is  imperfect;  for  it  termi- 
nates at  the  battle  of  Eylau. 

^he  greater  and  certainly  the  most  valuable  part  of  the;  se- 
cond volume  consists  of  the  correspondence  between  the  French 
and  English  governments  on  thesubject  of  the  abortive  negocia- 
tions  for  peace.  They  have  already  appeared  at  length  in  all 
our  newspapers,  and  therefore  we  need  say  no  more  than  ex- 
press our  opinion,  that  the  compositions  of  the  French  minis- 
ter Talleyrand  are  perfect  models  of  chaste  reasoning  and  ele«- 
gant  composition,  the  dignity  of  the  statesman,  the  urbanity 
of  the  gentleman,  and  the  rcnned  taste  of  the  scholar  are  pre- 
served in  every  line.  On  the  question  of  sincerity,  it  grieved 
us  to  decide  on  the  whole   in  favour  of  the  enemy.     We  be- 
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lievc  the  I^'r^nch  government  was  sincere  inTts  wish  to  termi- 
nate hostilities.  We  believe  so,  not  from  the  professions  of  Bona- 
pafte, which  we  value  not  at  a  straw.  His  words  and  his  aaions 
havebeensouniformly  at  variance,that  when  he  speaks  of  friend- 
^ip,  wc  are  involuntarily  led  to  expect  some  outrageous  act 
of  aggression.     But  we  think  that   he  desired  peace,   because 

f>eacc  is  his  obvious  interest.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
and  under  those  indeed  in  which  this  negociation  was  begun) 
the  retention  of  Malta  by  England  has  become  a  mere  trifle, 
not  to  be  balanced  a  moment  against  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
restricted commerce.  But  the  situation  of  England  is  widely 
different.  Her  true  and  her  ultimate  interest  we  cannot  doubt 
is  placed  in  peace  ;  but  the  immediate  interest  of  the  most 
powerful  bodies  of  the  nation  is  opposed  to  it.  Of  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Fox  we  cannot  doubts  but  his  inflpence  even  if  he 
had  lived,  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  machinations  of  the  party  behind  the  throne.  War,  with 
all  its  horrors,  could  never  excite  one  spark  of  sensibility 
in  their  selfish  hearts.  The  position  of  the  nation  too 
is  so  singular  as  to  give  to  the  present  contest  a  peculiar 
character  unlike  all  former  wars.  Men  see  in  peace  a  danger 
so  much  the  more  terrible  as  its  form  and  features  arc  indc- 
finite  and  undescribable ;  and  without  being  able  to  see  dis- 
tinctly what  is  to  be  gained  by  a  continuance  of  war,  they  are 
more  willing  to  submit  tp  its  certain  evils,  than  incur  the  un- 
known  dangers  of  a  new  situation.  How  much  of  the  appre* 
hended  danger  is  real  and  how  much  imaginary  we  will  not 
undertake  to  determme.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  war  is 
Continued  for  no  definite  object  whatever.  Had  it  been  about 
terms  it  might  have  been  concluded  two  years  ago  :  for  Bona- 
parte  oflired  to  renounce  Malta  and  the  Cape  ;  and  we  sup« 
pose  no  one  expects  better  terms  than  these.  Under  this  view 
the  contest  is  absolutely  interminable;  a  prospect  to  which  wc 
think  peace  almost  upon  any  terms  to  be  preferable. 

In  the  third  volume  are  detailed  the  occurrences  which  in 
the  space  ot  a  few  weeks  led  to  the  extinction  nearly  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  No  event  can  prove  more  distinctly  that 
public  councils,  and  the  actions  of  great  bodies  of  men  are 
subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  in  which  all  the  calculations  of 
prudence  and  experience  are  set  at  defiance.  This  paroxysm  of 
blindness,delusionand  misplaced  confidence,erased  a  monarchy 
of  the  second  order  out  of  the  list  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
a  few  hours  demolished  the  fabric  erected  with  so  much  la- 
bour by  the  toil  and  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great.  These 
circuiQstances  are  so  recent,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  intrud- 
ing upon  the  time  and  patience  of  our  readers  to  do  more  than 
give  them  this  brief  notice. 
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The  accounts  wchcrc  receive  of  Bonaparte's,  new  marecha^ls 
of  France,  are  little  more  than  memoraridums  of  their  birth* 
rise  and  public  services.  We  shall  conclude  our  acctjunt  of 
this  work  with  two  or  three  of  these  noiices, 

*  Alexander  Bertbier.  He  was  born  at'  Versailles,  and  served 
in  t be  corps  of  Genie..  He  first  distinguisbed  bims<lfin  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  ia  Amtrica,  ander  the  command  of  the  Marquis  d^ 
la  Fayette ;  in  Italy  be  was  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  em- 
peror, altrrnateiy,  employed  in  the  civil  and  roih'tary  departments  ; 
he  triumphed  at  the  battles  of  Areola  and  ^larengo,  made  a  cam* 
paignr  in  Egypt,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Madrid.  Hd 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  AUsterlit2,  and  has  not-  quitted  theem^ 
peror  since  the  opening  6f  the  campaign  in  Prussia* 

*  Massena.  He  was  born  ut  Nice.  The  day  of  Areola  pro* 
cured  for  him  the  name  of  the  darling  ehild  of  victory.  He  disA 
tinguished  himself  by  the  defence  of  Genoa,  prevented  the  enemy^ 
by  his  long  resistance,  from  succouring  the  Germans  at  Marengo; 
served  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  last  wars  of  Italy,  where 
he  harassed  the  prince  Charles  without  remission,  and  very  recently 
repulsed  the  combined  Russians  and  English.  He  has  jutt  beea 
called  into  Poland,  where  he  coromtids  a  corps  of  the  grand  army. 

*  Loiiis  Nicholas  Davoust.  Davoust  was  born  at  AnneauXi  in 
the  department  of  the  Tonne,  the  10th  of  May  1770.  The  military 
school  of  Paris  united  him  to  Bonaparte;  in  1735  fae^Was  sub-lieu« 
tenant  of  the  toyaX  Champaigne  regiment  of  horse ;  in  1790  ho 
was  appointed  chief  of  battalion  to  the  third  of  the  Yonne^ 
DesaLx  esteemed  him  greatly.  By  preliminary  atucks  before  the 
town  of  Conde»  he  paved  the  way  for  the  victory  of  Jemappes*. 
Having  been  kept  long  in  inaction,  he  was  restored  to  glory  under 
the  walls  of  Luxemburgh.  A  mill  situated  in  the  interior  of  tho 
place,  furnished  subsistence  to  the  besieged  ;  Davoust,  fearless  oT 
danger,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  first  battaliou  of  the 
VoSges,  gets  over  the  palisades  with  planks,-  carries  ofi^  several  c|ti- 
sens  who  were  in  the  covered  ways,  arrfves  at  the  mill,  destroys  a 
post  of  four  and  forty  men  who  served  as  a  guard,  sets  fire  to  the 
building  and  withdraws. 

*  Upqn  the  defeotton  of  DuroOurier;  some  of  the  officers  Wished  td 
draw  over  tbe>#oldiers  to  the  standard  of  the  enemy.  Davoust 
hears  of  it,  throws  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  troop,and  exclaims^ 
•my  friends,  afe  you  no  longer  Frenchmen  ?  well  then,  begone  J 
ibr  myself,  t  will  die  at  Iny  post. '  The  soldiers  remain  With  Da* 
toust.  , 

♦-Egypt  attests  his  eourag^.  He  retiirni  with  fiesaix,  and  luty 
is  the  witness  of  his  intrepidity.  With  a  handful  of  soldiers  he 
passes  the  Mincio*  attacks  two  thousand  Hungarian  grenadiers* 
Touts  them,  and  nakes  himself  master  of  the  field  of  battle. 

'  Germany^  Prussia,  and  Poland  contiautd  to  be  the  fields  of  hp« 
Hour,  in  which  Daroust  h^  confirmed  the  high  opinioa.  which  Vw» 

A*F.  Vol.  1«.  h\    : 
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pokoD,  tlie  most  consummate  ju<lge  of  merit,  badlrf  tH  than  cotf« 
dived  of  bis  talents,  and  of  bis  coolness  under  «ll  the  cbniictsof 
liar/ 

But  enough  of  those  heroes  and  their  Bobadil  exploits.  It 
is  however  pardonable  that  in  the  ieycs  of  Frenchmen  every 
one  of  their  leaders  should  unite  the  valour  of  Achillesi  to 
the  wisdom  of  tJlysses.  But  there  is  littfe  need  to  suppose 
very  wonderful  or  supernatural  powers  either  ih  the  chief  of 
in  his  subordinate  agents,  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Bonaparte.  Louis  the  Fourteenth^  a.  princie  of  talents 
undoubtedly  not  above  mediocrity,  had  very  neatly  attaint  to 
the  same  pinnacle  of  exaltation.  The  physical  strength  of 
France  is  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  union  and 
co-operation  among  her  rivals  can  prevent  her  aggrandizement. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens  Europe  reouirecl  a  respite.  The 
imprudence  of  drawing  Austria  into  the  Contest  at  a  tinrie  in 
mrhich  she  was  not  prepared  for  so  terrible  a  struggle  has  been 
explicitly  avowed  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  Rotise  of.Lords^ 
As  well-wishers  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  we  trannot  bat  la* 
Aient  the  fatal  rashness  which  provoked  such  a  contest.  A« 
(till  warmtr  welUwishers  to  the  liberties  of  England^  wecan* 
not  but  look  with  the  utmost  alarm  to  the  Continuance  of  m 
contest,  the  issue  of  which  is  utterly  hopeless  as  to  %nj  good 
ft  may  produce  ;  but  of  which  the  evils  that  mayfldw  6mi  it 
•re  absolutely  incalculable. 


AtrAX.-^Spuren  Mgntisth^  teligimi  hegtiffein  9kU^ 
middtnoenathbu^enlnseln,  §e. 

Traces  of  the  Rr%fOn  of  ilk  BgmittiU  in  Sidfy  Md  ikt 
adjacent  hlands.  By  Ffederidc  ifBrit&,  D.D.  Pr6ftn&r 
of  Theology  in  the  Univer^ty^  bf  Copenhagen,  "^bo.  itilk 
Jtngravifigs.    Prague.    Ib07* 

1^H£  above 'worlii  was  presented  by  its  stiitliOr  tb  tfie  tCffH 
society  of  arts  and  sciences  of  Bohehnjai  a  circijMstancfe  which 
.accounts  for  its  publicatbn  at  Prague  instead  of  Copenhagen^ 
and  it  was  thought  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  be  sent  to 

fros  previous  CD  the  apoearance  of  the  ensuing  voliune  bf  the 
^ctlnoirs  of  the  Prague  Academy.. 

Dr.  Miinter  sets  out  with  some  judicious  pbsenrations  on  the 
various  religious  sysCedM  of  the  ancients,  lie  infers  that  2U 
Aoogh  hi  |;eneral  sonie  ef  theln  were  ^uliar  loa  natioo, 
and  thou^  the  reltrious  idcea  of  theipoMe  ivtirt  niert  or  ksT 
^apted  tothepccullu:  Mwi,  sunoers  amdeoiinMf  tke^Ouiw 
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iif  in  which  they  lived,  yet  h  ihust  haVefre(qii^ntl)r  \i7ppent4i 
inconsequence  of  the  extension  of  commerce  and  colonies  bf 
wars  or  otherwise^  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  arts  and  sci« 
^Qoes,  ihat  the  religious-idea^  of  nations  have  been  transfuse<i 
into  neighbouring  or  distant  states.  In  this  itianner^  add^  Dx. 
.  Miioter,  was  the  ancient  worship  of  the  stars  aloi^g  with  th^ 
^elements  of  the  sciences  spread  from  Eabylon  to  Pheniciai  if 
the  Phenicians  had  not  adopted  the  Worship  of  the  sun  at  a  fiv 
iBore  early  period,  when  they  inhabited  the  shtxres  of  the  Red 
sea.  Several  Grecian  traditions  are  evideotly  of  Pheniciaii 
brigin,  and  even  the  most  distant  natiabs  of  the  east  have,  had 
some  influence  on  the  inhabiunts  of  the  shores  of  the  Ntedi* 
terranean.  The  Dionysus  of  the  Greeks  is  of  Indian  origin^  And 
lit  the  time  when  Che  conquests  of  the  king  of  Persia  extdnded  to 
theMedi^erraneap  and  to  the£gean  &ea»  the  doctrine  of  21oroa£r 
ter  evidently  exercised  some  influence  upon  the  worshippers  of 
the  Greek  and  Asiatic  divinities,  without,  however,  disteaiinaU 
jnjg  the  principled  of  theism  upon  which  the  sage's  doctrin^  Is 
founded,  f'rom  tfiis  'Dn  M.  conclu  ies  that  it  is  not  astonish- 
Jnjg  to 'find  cut  of  Egypt  religious  ideas  origiriating  in  that 
'Country, and  to  meet  wiih  several  traces  of  the  £gy(>tian  wor* 
lihip,evcn  in  countiies,  where,  at  •first  sights  we  cannot  conceivd 
how  they  could  have  had  arty  connection  .with  Egypt. :  ,  ,^  . 
^Without  going  back  to  the  darka^s^  or  to  the  perioid  wfieri 
Egypt  was  governed  by  the  Ptolemies  and  becanle  a  Roman 
fHPOvince^  Dr.  Miinter  confines  iiife  enquiries  to  the  agi;^  froiii 
v^sammeticus  to  the  'first  of  the  t^tolemies,  a-  period  during 
which  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  spread. 
fweAtward. 

'The  histories  thlnsmitled  io  us  frdol  Antiquity  ^o  riot  fiir* 
nish  ttswith  prectse,informati<Mi  upon  thi^  pi>int  ;  the  opinion 
'is  ihercdy  rendered  probable  by  what  weJtlk>wfrorh.mon^• 
4ntntsand  inscriptions,  't^^rom  some  monuments  w^s  learn  thai 
ih  th^  islands  ot  Malta,  GaulosforGozo);  andCossura,  situa^^ 
^ied4riear<he  coast  oL  Sicily, and  which  were  peopled  with  Phoe^^ 
<Dieiaa  orCartha^nian  colonies^  the  worship  of  several  Egyp^ 
4ian 'divinities  existed  at  a  very  remote  »ra  ^nd  'Werecottfoun'^ 
ded  with  the  deities  of  the  original  inhabitants.^  Thes^ 
•aiiiiie.montiments  alio  inifonh  us  that  the  tdigious  ideas- of 
-^  Egyptians  foiind  theirliSray  into  Siciiy,and  w^c^  very  fhreva- 
jledt  in  Catania  atv  the  foot  of  fiiount  Etna. 

>After  these  ppelimiilafy  observations  Dr.Muntet  pi-oceeds  to 
^uinefate  jbe  antiquities  by  which  he  was  guided  in  hiseni 
i|tiirtos«  In  ibispart  of  the  work,  he  drs^lays  rhore  than  com* 
^ion>i|>ilitaesii6  an  antiquarian^and  as^the  subject  is  not  wlth^ 
titit  interest,  from  the  mafloer  -in  which  he  has  treated  it,  wi 
HIMU  l9U<m 'biin  4btitdr  through  thctvi^nce  hiaddutcsiii 
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support  of  his  opinions,  without  swelling  our  pages  by  giving 
ciren  tlie  names  of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  at  tull  len^h. 

Several  bronze  medals  from  the  island  of  Malta  present  on 
one  side  a  female  head  with  the  legend  MEAITAUIN,  MEM,  or 
rimply  ME  and  in  rercrscd  letters  NXlIATTiAEM.  Upon  some 
of  tncse  medak,  the  head  is  evideirtiy  dressed  in  the  Egyptian 
fashion,  in  others  the  Egyptian  hcad-^dress  gives  way  to  the 
Grecian  veil.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  figure  has  an 
ornament  of  Egyptian  origin  on  the  crown  of  the  head  re- 
presrniihg  the  lotus.  Among  these  medals  a  small  number 
represent  a  man's  head  with  curled  hair,  but  with  the  lotus 
also.  On  the  reverse  of  these  medals  we  find  a  figure  of  a 
naked  man  having  four  wings  and  resting  one  knee  on  the 
ground  ;  his  head  is  decorated  with  a  mitre,  and  with  both 
hands  he  holds  a  whip  on  a  sceptre  forming  an  atigle  at  its 
extremity,  or  rather  a  crooked  stick. 

Some  bronze  medals  found  on  the  island  of  Gozo  near 
Malta,present  onone  side  a  female  head  dressed  with  a  veil  and 
someti mesa  diadem ,«n  the  reverse  they  have  the  figure  ofOsiris 
between  two  females,  who  seem  advancing  towards  him, 
who  with  one  hand  present  a  patera  to  him,  and  in  the  other 
hold  a  sceptre  bent  at  one  end.  Above  there  are  three  cha- 
racters which  have  not  yet  been  explained. 

Several  among  these  medals  have  a  female  head  on  one  side 
and  a  ram's  head  on  the  reverse  with  the  above  character^ 

Upon  others  we  read  the  word  BA£IAISIA£  round  the 
head  of  the  female  ;  and  lastly  upon  some  we  find  the  abovf 
three  mysterious  characters,  with  the  word  ♦IAI2TIA02. 

In  the  island  of  Cossura  medals  have  been  found,  having  on 
one  side  a^Pbenician  inscription,  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of 
a  dwarf,  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  Egyptian  moou* 
inents.  In  others  this  dwarf  is  to  be  found  upon  bojh  sides  of 
the  medal,  and  sometimes  the  sistrum  occupies  Ihc  b^ck 
ground. 

A  silver  medal  in  Dr.  Miinter's  own  cabinet  and  whidi  he 
has  engraved  at  the  end  of  this  memoir, \pr6sents  on  one  aide 
diis  same  figurt  of  a  dwarf,  holding  a  crooked  stick,  and  on  the 
reverse  an  ox»  .      ,       ^ 

As  to  the  medals  of  Catania  J  M.  Miinter  mentions  pne  in 
l»ronxe,>having  on  one  side  a  bearded  head  decorated  with  lati- 
rels^  and  various  other  ornaments,  and  on  the  re  verse  the  woitl 
KATANAliiN  around  the  figure  of  Isis  croWned  with  lotus,and 
holding  a  sceptre  which  touches  one  of  the  monograms  whii^ 
are  frequently  seen  upon  the  medals  of  Catania.  Before  her 
as  a  naked  infant  with  the  lotus  on  <  its  head,  in  a  suppliant 
posture :  in  the  back  ground  is  a  sistrum. 

There  is.  a  medal  something  similar  to  ^this.  but  tb^  omt- 
ments  of  the  head  are  less  banatous/  there  is  no  monqgnua 
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near  the  sceptre/and  the  infant  placed  near  Isis  ijs  clothed,  aod 
we  find  a  bronze  medal  presenting  on  one  tide  thie  heads  of  Isia 
and  Osiris  united. 

^  Dr.  Miinter  maintains  that  all  the  above  figures  ?re  £g}'p* 
fian^  and  adds  the  following  observations : 

*  The  inhabitftnts  of  Melita  worshipped  two  divinities  ;  one 
.  was  Hercules,  the  god  of  the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians :  this  fi- 
gure is  to  be  found  on  the  medals  from  Tyre  and  its  colomes,  par- 
ticularly Gades:  the  other  divinity  was  Juno,  whose  temple,  it 
inentioned  by  Cieerb  as  being  an  ancient  sanctuary  which  Verres 
was  the  £r§t  to  rob  of  its  treasures  aqd  works  ot  genius.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  Jui|o  ffj^rsbipped  by  the  Ph/enicians,  when  wt 
recoileft  that  the  Gre|*l(s  and  Romans  were  in  the,  habit  of  confound- 
ing strange  divinities  with  those  worshipped  by  themselves,  and  d/c*. 
scribed  them  by  names  implying  similar  attributes/  Thus  they 
f hanged  into  Hercules  the  god  of  coknmerce  among  the  Tyri- 
tns,  who  must  certainly  have  been  a  warlike  divinity  also,  for  in 
thc^e  days  navigation  and  commerce  were  almost  always  united 
with  piracy/ 

•  In  the  same  manner  A$tkrU  or  Astoreth  the  queen  6f  Hea- 
ven among  the  Phenicians  and  Syrians,  was  called  the  wife  of 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.  Dr.  MBnter  thinks  he  has  disco* 
vered  this  Tuno  upon  s6me  medals  from  Gaulos  (Gozo)  sh^ 
wears  a  veil  in  some,  but  in  others  a  diadem,  which  approachea 
the  Grecian  costume.  The  reverse  is  evidently  Egypuan — wc 
there  find  Wo  priestesses  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Osiris.  The 
three  characters  above  the  figures  liave  been  hitherto  regarded 
as  Phenician  by  all  antiquaries,  who  give  various  explanation! 
of  it.  Dr.-Miinter  thinks  that  both  the  character  and  figure 
are  Egyptian, 

*  Their  form"  he  adds,  '  agrees  with  this  opinion,  for  the  two 
last  of  these  characters  are  found  upon  the  bandages  of  the  Egyptian 
znummi^a  as  well  as  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  engraved  upon 
stonct  an<^  the  first  is  frequently  seen  upon  the  specimen  of  the  pa* 
pyrus  published  by  Denon.' 

Upon  other  medals  from  Gozo  we  set  the  head  of  a  ram^  and 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  this  symbol,  will  appear  very  probable  to  " 
those  who  recollect  that  Amvm  the  god  of  the  Thebans«  called 
Ammonhj  theGreekii  was  represented  with  a  ram's  bead  in  the 
principal  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Oasis. 

'  Dr.  Miinccr  then  proceeds  to  the  medals  of  the  island  of 
Cossura  ;  several  have  a  Phenician  legend  in  the  back  grc(und» 
ahd  on  the  other  the  figure  of  the  small  dwarf  wbiph  is  frequent* 
ly  $een  upon  Egyptian  monuments.  Here  we  have  a  mixtuce 
ofEgyptianjP&nictajiy  and  Greek  nnysteriesof  the  most  re* 
4noteaget. 
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*  For/  he  adds,  *  vre  kuM  x\mX  Che  wcrrship  of  the  Cabin  wm 
fbundfd  by  the  Phenictans  in  Samolbracia ;  as  for  the  Cabici,  they 
are  evidently  of  f^>ptiun  origin,  a^  we  see  from  th^ir  tnscriptiontr 
^hich  cannot  be  captained  without  the  he)^  of  iha  Egyptian  lan- 
guage; Ribas^the  spirit  of  the  vor\d,  was  regarded  by  the  Egyp* 
tians  us  the  eighth  and  greatest  of  tbeCabiri.  The  sistrum  seen  in 
the  back  ground  of  one  of  these  medals,  also  points  out  an  £gyp« 
tianorigii)  ;  can  we  say  tbe  tamo  of  the  ox,  as  indicating  Ap% 
Mnevis  or  Ouuphis  V* 

Upon  the  Maltese  medals,  with  the  Greek  legend  aad 
ivhich  seenn  to  be  more  modern  than  those  from  Cossura  or 

gozo,  ^t  haye  evident  traces  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
reek?.  We  find  Isis  with  the  lotus  flowef,  sometimes  wit^ 
^  head  dress  entirely  Egyptian,  Kke  tho^  "^e  fincl  on  mummiea 
^x\A  various  wotks  of  sculpture  ;  all  this,  ho^i^ever»  is  t  little  liku 
fhe  Grecian,  and  on  the  reverse  we  find  0$iriS|  who  besides 
is  ordinary  attributes  hgs  four  wings. 

We  know  th^^t  upon  the  Egyptiafl  monumetits,  several  divi- 
|)ities,and  among  others  Isis,  arc  sometimes  represented  Witti 
wings,  but  Osiris  neter  has  any.  Perhaps  f he  circumstance  of 
|he  Sicilian  medals  exh  biting  winged  divinities  may  have  ior 
duc^d  th^  Maltese  to  give  this  attribute  to  their  figure  of  Osi« 
y)s  ;  but  the  fiumber  of  the;  wines  being  four  iiistead  of  twp  is 
an  idea  completely  Egyptian^  oF  which  their  monuments  fiir<^ 
fiish  u$  with  {Plenty  6f  f xlmples. 

"V^^e  shall  ^e'less  siirpriied  to  fitid  ifpon  the  ^tAaX%  of  Ci* 
laAiathe  sistrum  or  Ists^  and  her.  ^on  HoruS  when  we  rccol« 
lect  that  the  Greeks  confounded  Isis  and  Ceres  tcgethcri  imj 
fhat  thfcy  borrowed  froAi  Sicily  the  worship  of  the  ^dess  of 
agriculture  ;  that  her  temple  was  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  island 
igr^s  regarded  as  entirely  belonging  to  Ceres  and  her  daueKter. 

^ftcr  this  it  Is  not  Surprising  tniit  the  Catabiati  medalsme- 
^'piit  sopnc  rcpreserttAlioris  of  Cfertfe  ill  the  garb  pf  IsTs.  Thert 
^re  several  othir  traces,  however,  of  the  Cbrinectibrt  of  thfs  city 
with  tgypt,  apd  Of-  Miintcr  jfeturrtS  to  the  subject  at  the  qfrdc^ 
his  dissertation. 

^esidc9  the  Mattel  medris^  leriral  othd^  toOBmrients  ^ti\% 
-Jfeland  present  evident  tracw  of  figyptiim  idediv  aod'tbe  ttccftC 
T^iscoveries  m  Eey^t  in  tonseqnenc^bftfab  ftngttsh  and  f'rendi 
jelq)editions,  entitle  ts  tphttribtJteto the  Egjjpptialttisev^Tal  m^ 
jnuments  \t\  Malta,  whitl^  hare  t)een'i<gai'5ed  asPhenictlm. 

^tal-  Citid  MMb,  there  wasftmnd  in  1614  iWia  IctMjkkral 
ituft I  a  sareo|:^gds  of  Wk^d  earch,  the  Tintifiail  form  ef  whieh 
ibonsidc^li^  t^ombltd  a  inaitithy  ^aiid  wfmh  ^oot^nod  the 
ffhti^ins  of  a  hiiman  b«d|r^  It  is  tme  tiw  fom  t>f  this  sarci^ 
^agus  waa  not  entirely  %y^arfi|  but  the  fa«rf^dm^  •«  t^H^ 
Dlttcly  so^  it  ci^nnot^  however,  bp  assened  that  thes»<4Mn^  ^ 
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t^mbs  sire  Egyptiainat  the  practice  of  embalming  the  d^d  and 
placing  them  in  sarcophagi  was  known  also  in  Palestine  and  in 
fbe  country  near  Palmira. 

Dr.  Miintcr  is  of  opinion,  that  a  decisive  opinion  cannot  be 
formed  of  a  plate  of  gold  of  ^n  oblong  form,  which  was  inclo^- 
fed  in  a  tmafl  gold  capsule  and  found  in  Malta  ia  1693.  This 
antiquity  published  by  Torremuzza,  exhibits  above  two  rows 
of  uncouth  human  figures,  some  with  the  heads  of  animals  or 
tftrpents.  At  first  sight,  all  these  appear  to  be  Egyptian:  one 
of  the  figures  has  a  dog's  head,  witn  the  Egyptian  Pan  in  its . 
band  ;  we  also  fin  J  a  bust  of  Apis,  and  the  goat  of  Mendes ; 
the  whole  seems  to  relate  to  the  worship  of  serpents  in  Dr. 
Munter*8  opinion,  as  adopted  by  the  rheniciaps  from  thp 
£gvptians. 

l^rom  all  these  circumstances  this  learned  antiquarian  con* 
eludes  that  there  are  in  Malta  evident  traces  of  the  language 
and  religion  of  the  Egyptians :  the  latter  must  have  been  pub- 
licly authorized  ;  smce  we  find  it  alluded  to  on  the  coins  of 
the  country  ;  Jupiter  Ammon,  Osiris,  Isis,  Pthas  and  the  sa- 
cred O^,  wereot^ects  of  religious  worship  with  the  inhabitants 
pf  these  islands,  aii4  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
Egyptians  were  for  some  time  masters  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Cossura. 

Although  history  leaves  us  in  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  incontestibly  proved  by  the  authority  of  ancient  medals. 
Thei^  last  however  throw  no  light  upon  the  period  when  thia 
inixture  of  the  Egyptian  religion  with  that  of^  the  Phenicians 
^nd  Carthaginians  took  place  in  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo 
and  Cossura. 

Dr.Miinter  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  work  tothe 
investigation  of  thif  period.  Swinton,he  says,  has  published  a 
medal  TromGozo  with  the  legend  BA£IAIX£A£  ^UH^TUlOX^ 
the  character  of  which  is  in  other  respects  like  all  the  medals 
of  that  island.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  hitherto 
known:  if iuaiitfaenticity  were  unquestionable.  Dr.  Miinter 
inclines  xq  think  that  it  belongs  to  the  4th  century  before  the 
j?bristian  aera,  being  the  time  of  the  last  kings  of^Persia  since 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  There  Is  reason,  however,  for  tbinkfng 
that  some  impostor  had  so  far  falsified  this  medal,as  to  add  the 
paoae  of  Philistis  to  it.  In  idd  there  is  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  existence  in  the  Bodleian  library  atOy  ford^and  none,  similar 
.  have  been  found  in  Sicily  or  Msilta.  Upon  the  whole  Dr. 
M^nter  concludes  that  we  shall  be  much  deceived  if  we  a&T 
cribc  many  of  the  Siculo-Phenichin  medals  to  the  period  when 
the  Cartha^nians  were  settled  in  Sicily. 

This  opmioB  also  agrees,  says  our  author»  with  what  we 
yknow  of  toe  government  and  constitution  of  l^pt  as  well  as 
fff  the  connections  of  this  empire  with  other  nations.    We 
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know- that  Psammcticus  was  the  first  of  the  kinp;s  of  Egypt 
v^ho  tried  to  civilize  his  people,  and  to  make  them  acquamtjed 
y^iih  the  other  civilized  nations  on  ihe  shores  of  the  Mediter« 
i*ancan  ;  his  successors  were  equally  strenuous  ?n  encouraging 
the  commerce  ol  their  country,  which  was  rich  in  resource* 
and  favourably  situated  for  those  speculation«  to  which  the 
JEgyptians  were  attached,  by  me^ns  of  caravans  sent  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  east.  At  this  period  the  fleets  of  the 
Egyptians  overran  the  Mediterranean  and  even  exercised  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  dominion  in  it;  their  commcjrce  must  therefore 
.  have  acquired  considetable  increase,   particularly  from   the 

fcriodjwhen  they  succeeded  in  humbling  the  maritime  cities  of 
henicia.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  the  Egyp- 
tians  were  equally  known  as  excellent  seamen,  and  they  pre« 
i^erved  this  reputation  under  Ptolemy  also. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  possession  of  Malta  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  should  appear  important  to  the  sovereigns 
of  iLgypt  whose  subjects  were  so  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Malta  was  besides  in  possession  of  the  principal  ma- 
nufacturesof  th^Canhaginlans  and  particularly  thajipf  weaving. 
It  is  natural,thcreforq,to  suppose  that  several  Egyptians  wcrcct- 
tabljshed  there^and  that  their  religious  ideas  must  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  comdrYercial  warfare 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Phenician  cities  had  produced  si- 
miliar  disputes  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had    exasperated"  them  because    their  manufactures  of. the 

JSyssus  were  not  held  by  them  in  the  same  estimation  at 
hose  6f  the  Carthaginians.  Perhaps  it  was  in  one  df  these 
ivars  that  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cossura,  were  con- 
quered, from  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  the  Egyptians  sent 
colonics  ther^  ;  and  perhaps  ^t  a  sybs^quent  period  the  Car- 
thaginians' retook  these  islands  froni  the  Egyptians.  Upon  aW 
these  points,  history  gives  us  little  or  no  inform;itiQn. 

From  the  island  otMalta  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities was  easily  conveyed  into  Sicily  ;but  thc'people  were  too 
^pluch  attached  to  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpiine,  as  well 
as  to  their  tenrjple  at  Enria,  for  tfie  religious  ideas  of  the  Can- 
thaginians  and  E^gyptians  to  take  root  and  be  propagated  among 
them.  Syracuse  and  Catanja  weVe  the  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  here  tliere  was  a  'svifficient  number  of  objects  of  worship 
among  the  heroes  and  divinities  of  the  soil,  aUhoiigh-s^ff^fc 
f!;>\pfian  deities  seem  lO  have  had  a  share  in  their  vctieration. 
%Ve  have. everal  medals  from  Syracuse,  upon  which  we  find 
pe  figure  of  the  Lotus  ;  medals  also  shew  us  that  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Catania  were  acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Isit 
^nd  her  son  Horus.  In  thit  city  there  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  C^K^  and  another  near  it  consecrated  to  Cybclc ;  -perbapi 
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the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  amonj^  the  inhabitants 
of  Catania  arose  from  the  idea  that  this  Egyptian  godde^s  uni- 
ted  the  qualities  of  Ceres  and  Cybele.  Besides  this  the  inha- 
bitants oi  Catania  werceXtertsively  engaged  in-commerce,  and 
it  is  very  possible  they  were  taught  the  worship  of  I  sis  among 
their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  or  even  among  the 
Egyptians  with  whom  they  were  no  doubt  connected  in  trade. 
In  this  manner  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
Osiris,  Horus,  and  Anubis;  this  last  is  sculptured  on  an  un- 
published m*  dal  of  Catania  in  Dr^^Miinter's  prlvajte  collection, 
and  which  he  has  engraved  at  the  end  of  his  memoir. 

But  besides   these  medals  other  traces    have    been   found 
at  Cataiiia  of  Egyptian  antiquity,   such  as  a  bust  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  an(^ther  of  Isis,  an  Anubis,  all   preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  prince  Biscari ;    several   Egyptian  stones  engrav- 
ed, some  amulets,    one  of  which,  in   ivory,   represents   the 
sacred  hawk.      But  the  most  remarkable  antiquity  in   Ca- 
tania, besides   the  immense  granite   columns  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Egyptian,  is  the   octagon  obelisk    in  front    of 
the  cathedral  and   the  top  of  another  in   the  possession   of 
prince  Biscari  ;  both  were  probably  the  metft  of  the  great  cir- 
cus  at  Catani^.     These  very  important  monuments  have  been 
published  several  times;   but  Dr.  Miinter  observes  that  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  once  more  cxamined,as  M.  Joega  in  a 
late  work,  **De  origin^  et  usu  Obeliscorum/'  thinks  that  these 
two  obelisks  have    something    ami' Egyptian   in  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
brought  trom  Egypt  but  wrought  by  some  Phenician,  Greek, 
or  Roman  artist.    On  carefully  examining  the  kind  of  stone 
which  composes  these  monuments,  we  might  probably  find  th^t 
(he^/]uarry  which  produced  them  was  near  Catania  ;  in  this  re- 
spect, howevcr,they  are  very  remarkable,  because,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  the  obelisk  Ludovisi  at  Rome,  they  are  the  only  ex. 
amples  of  an  imitation  of  this  kind  of  monument  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.     It  is  besides  a  proof  of  the  respect  paid  to  E» 
gyptian  manners  at  Catania ; — as  to  their  cpoch,nothing  can  be 
advanced  with  precision.   It  ts  very  probable,  that  the  medaJs 
with  Egyptian  subjects  on  them  are  anterior  to  our  era,  since 
the  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  do  not  seem  to  have  preserved  the 
right  of  issuing  their  own  coin  longer  then  the  reign  of  Au* 
gqstus.  The  obelisks^  on  the  contrary,  might  rather  have  been 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,   when  the  stile  and  manners  of  the 
Egyptian^  became  more  and  more  in  fashion,     Before  the  end 
of  the  I eput^lic,  however,  the  religion  and  mysteries  of  Egypt 
began   lu  prevail  in  Italy.     According  tp  tnis  reasoning  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  probability  the  age  of  these 
obelisks. 
FrQiQ  the  details  we  have   thus  entered  into  Dr.  Munter 
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•ecnutobavcQiadcoQtacaaetQpTOVf  thatacaccvfain  peno4 
in  the  bistorjr  of  the  world,  ihe  rdinoas  ideas  of  tlie  EgypCma^ 
were  known  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  situated  near 
Sicily,  and  that  there  must  have  been  colonies  of  Egyptians  iQ 
these  islands.  Our  author  concludes  his  disseitation  with  the 
following  sensible  observation  t  '  whaleveraay  be  our  opinio^ 
of  the  connections  between  theoeople  of  ancient  Etruria  and  th^ 
Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Utter  were  established  in  thf 
above  islands,as  appears  more  than  probable  from  the  evidencf 
befofe  OS,  we  can  no  longer  deny  the  possibility  of  immediate 
relations  between  them  and  the  most  ci/Uized  people  of  an- 
cient luly.  And  perhaps  we  shall  ultimately  find  that«  long 
before  the  epoch  generally  assigned,  the  Egyptians  carried  on  a 
very  extensive  maritime  commerce  and  had  connections  with 
the  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  ancient  world/ 

We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  learned  author  of  this 
dissertation  were  we  not  to  take  notice  of  the  manyjclaborate 
and  valuable  notes  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  peifor^ 
inance* 

Among  the  modem  antiquarians  whom  he  has  quoted  a|. 
authorities  we  find  the  learned  works  of  Torremuzia  Sid^ 
lis  vcicriB  Nunimi  frequently  referred  to.  Pr.  Mitnter  has  ali^ 
paid  some  elegant  commiments  to  the  merits  of  the  British  tnu 
vcUers  Pococ&e,  Hawkins,  Brown,  and  Forster. 

■  I iii.giii    iinii.iut  n,y  ..jii  aaesBggqr^PPgsaassss     ^ 

Art.  X. — Fryiwr  hand  linger,  tic. 

Prize  Esuij/i  upon  ibe  hest  Method  df^reveniint  DutU ;  pu6^ 
lished  htf  the  Sodeiy  of  At  is  and  Scunca  at  Utrecht.  890. 
Utrecht.     1807. 

THE  volume  now  before  us  contains  two  well-written  per- 
formances on  a  subject,  which  perhap  renders  them  more  ap- 
plicable to  this  countrv  than  to  Holland.  The  first  of  thci^ 
memoirs  is  by  M*.  dc  Vos  the  pastor  of  the  baptist  congregation 
of  Amsterdam,  and  contains  some  judicious  and  solid  obserya^^ 
tions  on  the  immorality  ofsacrificine  the  life  of  a  human  being 
fo  the  laws  of  honour,  a  standard  to  t>e  calculated  upon  so  lit« 
tie,  that  no  two  soi-disant  men  of  honour  are  agreed  as  to  any 
single  enactment  of  their  fanciful  code.  M.  de  Vos  expressM 
\i\s  aversion  from  capital  punishments  as  a  preventative  of 
duelling.  In  the  true  spiru  cf  Dutch  industry  he  augeestf 
hard  labour  and  a  low  diet,  as  the  best  means  of  pQm£Mi{^ 
these  fashionable  assassins*  The  second  memoir  m  from  a 
pl.  Hcylus  but  its  merit  does  not  se^m  by  any  ^leans  ^uaHii 
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dut  of  "M.  de  Vmi  altlm^  the  pfDceediim  of  tbe  Utrecht 
fociety  inform  us  thu  both  were  of  equal  merit  in  the  opimoos 
of  the  judges; 


A«T.  XL'-^Over  de  Blykem,  tfc. 

f^rof^fi  furnished  by  HUtortf  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  Read 
before  the  Literary  Society  of  the  Hague*  By  Af .  Meer^ 
man.  Lord  of  the  Estates  ef  Dalem  and  ruren*  8ro. 
Hague.     1807. 

This  is  also  a  successful  prize  essay, 

^*  Diving  Providenec,  far  remote  from  all  arbitrary  vl«ws,  has  for 
his  object  to  conduct  those  rational  beings  who  people  the  earth, 
considered  not  less  ColKctively  than  individually,  by  gratitude,  sub* 
mission,  putienci^  and  virtue  to  an  economy  far  more  elevated  than 
the  present  order  of  things/' 

Such  is  the  thesis  which  M.  Meerman  endeavours  to  etta* 
|)lish.  He  considers  three  successirc  epochs  %  the  first  extends 
fr6xt\  the  Cfrcatlon  of  the  world  to  Abranam  ;  the  second  from 
Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  tl  ird  is  that  of  Christianity. 
When  speaking  of  this  last  epoch  ;  the  author  argues  ytrj 
^forcibly,  that  independently  of  the  predictions  of  the  sacred 
writings,  the  preceding  events  of  the  world  teach  us  to  regard 
die  aera  of  Christianity  as  that  under  which  there  will  be  an 
XLTixoti  of  the  posterity  of  the  patriarchs  with  other  nations,  so 
as  to  product  thoughoqi  the  whole  world,  one  religion  and  one 
jpcople. 


Art.  Xil.'^Sainelair,  aula  Victime,  t^e. 

Saifichir,  or  the  Fictim  of  Jri9  and  Seiencet.  By  Ma^ 
damt  de  Omiis.  l^mo.  fp.  18K  A  Londres.  Dulait. 
1808- 

A  DELIGHTFUL  tittle  tade,  tcMwith  great  simplicity, 
and  conveying  an  excellent  moral  in  the  most  pleasing  form. 

Saindarr,  a  young  man  possessed  t>f  Teal  ieem^  aiul  good 

fitnse,  t<*gether  with  excellent  talents,  is  thrown  out  of  hn^ 

pictjr  with  the '  arts  and  sciences!*  by  his  residence  in  a  H» 

piily  of  provincial   *    beaux  esprits^  of  whom  l!he  haron 

nd'Klbacb,  his  tsnclv  and^ardittii  has  diningui^hed  himself 
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by  treatises  oti  the  than  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  aardna  of  the 
gods  of  paganism^  on  nectar  and  ambrosia^  on  the  statue  of  the 
gladiator,  and  on  the  monnoies  bractiutes  and  reints pidtniques 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  his  aunt  translates  from  the  English  and 
writes  romances;  their  son  Orirf,  though  christened  with  a 
view  to  poitrt/f'  is  an  enthusiastic  pursuer  of  botartt^  \  and 
their  daughter,  Citmrnce,  writes  verses  and  composes  sonatas. 
The  latter  is  also  designed  to  become  the  future  wife  of  her 
cousin ;  buty  while  he  with  difEculty  conceals  his  di^^gust  at 
her  immoderate  devotion  to  the  muses,  she  can  only  despise  a 
man,  so  deaf  to  the  voice  of  gloiy,  that  he  has  never  even 
contributed  a  paper  toiheLa^ysi}tary,and  at  length  decisive- 
ly  evinces  her  contempt  for  him  hj  bestowing  her  hand  on 
Versillac  who  has  lately  carried  off  the  prize  of  poetry  at  the 
floral  games. 

The  indignant  Saindair  instantly  quits  Toulouse  andhastent 
to  Paris,  where  he  resolves  to  look  out  for  a  wife  and  never  to 
rest  till  he  has  found  •  a  young,  gentle,  ;>miable,  and  mo- 
dest woman,  without  any  shining  talents,  apd  consequently 
without  any  pretension  to  glory.'  His  friend  Duval  warns 
himof  the  difficulties,  he  is  likely  to  experience.— V  We  are  ar- 
rived/ savs  he,  *  at  such  a  point  of  perfectibility,  that  eVery 
body  at  Paris  has  his  share  of  reputation,  more  or  less«  ex- 
tensive;  every  woman  is  quoted  with  some  peculiar  eulogy, 
cither  in  her  own  society,  or  in  the  quarter  where  she  re!»ides, 
or  all  over  the  town/.  *  Nevertheless/  rejoins  tfcc  hti- 
moufist,  *  \  will  marry  only  her  of  whom  |io|jody  speaks 
at  all.' 

Poor  Sainclair  sets  oi|t  on  this  whimsipal  search  under  very 
unfavourable  auspices,  being  first  driven  out  ifrom  his  lodgings 
in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  by  a  young  actor  spouting  Orestes,  and 
when  he  thinks  he  has  secured  a  quiet  asylum  at  the  house  of 
a^rave  lawyerin  the  quarter  of  the  Palais,  being  roused  at 
midn.ght  by  a  chemical  intonation. 

It  soon  becomes  public  that  Sainclair  is  in  quest  of  a  wife  ; 
and  female  accomphshments  are  spread  out  on  all  sides, 
wherever  he  goes,  to  entrap  hin^.  He  flies  with  horror  frogi 
all  ihcsc  repulsive  attractions^  only  to  become  a  captive  to  the 
sweet  excess  of  sensibility  displayed  by  the  fair  Clotilda. 

In  this  finished  coquette,  he  persuades  himself  that  he  has  at 
labt  found  every  thing  that  he  required.  -  Somewhat  startled  by 
the  disovery  that  she  paints,  and  exposes  her  pictures  at  the  pub>- 
licexhibition  of  the  Louvjc,  his  heart  finds  means  to  rcconcife 
even  this  deviation  froip  his  proposed  model  with  his  sense  of 
perfection :  and  thus,  notwithstanding  his  resiolutiop,  ^e  is  on 
th^  point  of  falling  a  victitn  to  the  vanities  which  he  abhors, 
wh^n  a  lucky  accident  removes  the  mask  \  an4  the  soft^  el^ 
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Enty  .feeling  Clotilda^  appears  before  him  in  her  natural  col- 
ors of  cold  and  hardened  hypocrisy. 

He  how  hears  that  the  modest  Albine,  for  whom  he  has 
scarcely  been  able,  during  t*he  whole  time  of  his  connection 
with  the  coquette,  to  conceal  ^  lurking  preference,  is  free  from 
an  engafi;ement  in  which  he  apprehended  her  to  be  involved. 
He  instantly  throws  himself  at  her  feet,  and  is  referred  to  her  . 
father,  who  receives  him  as  favourably  as  he  can  wish. 

*  fiut,'  adds  hC)  tmiliog,  *  yau  pa^  for  a  very  singular  being;  I 
liear  that  your  wife  must  be  without  talents.  Now  I  ought  not  to 
deceive  you,  Albine  has  many.'  '  How?*-.-*  Yes,  Albine  draws 
wall,  she  has  a  fine  voice,  she  sings  delightfully,  she  has  great  exe- 
cution onthe  piano  forte,  she  is  roistress of  Italian  and^English^ 
she  loves  literature  and  the  arts;  you  see  I  da  not  dissemble  ;  whrn 
one  enters  on  such  an  engagement  as  this,  there  should  be  no  Qpn- 
cealmems.'  '  What !  Albine  possess  all  these  accomplishrocnts, 
and  she  «would  not  talk  of  theni  I' — *  She  has  cultivated  them 
without  pretensions  ;  they  are  for  her  only  simple  recreations  from 
more  useful  Employments.'  *  Ah !  it  is  thus  that  they  give  to 
woman  her  most  exalted  charm  ;  it  is  thus  that,  united  with 
winning  modesty,  they  embellish  youih  and  beauty,  and  shed  over 
the  whole  of  life  the  most  delicious  enchantment  !' 

Thus  the  hjippy  Sainclair  becomes  a  convert ;  and,  not  long 
after,  he  and  his  wife  are  present  at  the  damning  of  a  new  ope« 
ra,  the  joint  production  of  Versillac  and  Clcmencc,  frorn 
which  they  had  fondly  expected  to  reap  immortal  glory.  . 


Art.  XIIL— >Xe  Siige  de  la  Roclullcou  it  Malhcmrtt  la  * 
•  Conscience. 

TheSitge  of  La  Rochelle,  tsc.     By  Madame  de  Genlis.    $ 
Tom%,  l^mo.     Dulati.     1808. 

THE  prolific  pen  of  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  never  produced  any 
thing  more  pathetic  nor  more  highly  wrought  than  the  present 
performance;  at  least,  than  the  first,  volume  ;  for  we  are  so^- 
ry  ro  qualify  our  praise  by  complaining  that  the  two  last,  not<- 
witbstanding  the  interest  which  forcibly  leads  us  on  to  the  con- 
elusion,  fall  off  considerably  from  the  extraordinary  merit '9f 
^he  commencement. 

From  the  title,  we  feared  that  it  was  the  authoress's  intention 

to  introduce  us  to  another  r^f  those  literary  monsters  with  the 

.  tribe  of  .which  fthe  ho^of  laje  beenj^so  qptafersant  un4fr^  the 

name  of  historical  romance  \   but  we  were  most  agrteabjy 
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dicapfointedtofihdtlMtthe«tege«f  La  Rochellc  as  vecorde^ 
tn  history  has  nothing  to  4o  with  the  plan  or  ground  work  of 
the  novel,  and  that  all  the  characters  ane  strictly  and  pprclr 
imnf^^nmry;  indeed,  any  otiier  sie^  might  have^wered  Mad. 
deG/s  purpMe  qdite  a«  well ;  and  in  this  mstmnce  we  apptatid 
lier  idea  of  introducing  no  fnote  tha#i  the  nttmf  of  ao  historical 
event,  which  suikses  to  4«ceftMn  the  period  of  her  octio«i|  and 
to  throw  an  air  of  truth  over  the  ifivemion,  without  disturbing 
bur  faiih,  or  shocking  our  prejudices,  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  well  known  and  established  facts.  If  we  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  present  romance,  therefore,  on  that  score,  it  is 
only  with  regard  to  the  titlpj  whictl  hangs  out  fake  colours,  by 
giving  a  mert;  atikiliary  evettt  the  air  of  being  the  main  subject 
of  the  fable. 

Mad.  deGenlis'was  always  ah  enthusiast;  but  we  do  not 
Jrecollect  any  of  her  works  wHich  are  so  warmly  coloured  as  the 
present  by  the  enthusiasm  of  religion.  In  some  respects,  thii 
may  be  carried  too  far ;  and,  were  we  disposed  to  criticize  in 
cold  blood  so  animated  a  performance,  we  mi^lit  be  tempted 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  some  of  the  raptures  of  Cla-  - 
jra,  and  those  of  Miss  Xrouisa  Cooke  and  other  heroines  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine.  Indce4,tbe  Methodists  of  the  present^ 
and  the  Puritans  of  the  last,  age,  present  many  striking  points 
Jbf  f  semblance  to  the  idolatrous  worshippers  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon  is^hom  they  so  piously  abhor.  &it  this  [s  tm 
|)lace  for  auch  irefiections ;  jmd,  even  admittitig  that  Mad. 
de  G.  has  been  carried  a  little  too  far  by  the  warmth  of  her 
imagination,  still  we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  th^t  man  who 
can  read  throiigh.the. present  work  without  imbibiiig  a^great 
(>ortion  of  the  enthusiasm  iK^hich  inspired  its  writer. 

The  lieroine  of  the  romanee,  Morned  with  .every  ;female 

^race  and  virtue^  and  possesMl  of  the  most  acute  sensibility, 

nils  by  a  very  natural  concurrence  of  circumistances  under  the 

i^usptoion  of  a  most  atfoctous  crime,  the  murder  df  tfie  iiifrnt 

son  of  a  man  to  whdm  sheiis  about  to  be  married.  .  $he  was  ifl 

lact,  the  only  li^itness  to  the  deed;  and  filial  piety  inspires  her 

Whh 4he resolution  tff ^onoeaiin|;  herfcnowledge of  the  author 

^tnd'silflferhlgin  hti  etead  :  she  ceiftmtmicaMis  the  tfuch  .to  no 

limnan behigexeq>t anold  motik,  tiie  tfiend  ahd  gttafdian <|f 

"heryouthy  undertbencred  aed)  of  edtifeasion;  :tndbe,  (cer- 

-tftinlyby  ft  refinemefft  i^f  religious  mdnility}fortl6e»berexaTt* 

*kd  *#eferi|itnatfOn.    -She  undmo«»  a  'tri«il,  and  is  ^rondemned 

iipon  the  imperious  evidence  of  facts.    In* the  solitude  of  «heT 

'^vngeon  -^le  is  ▼isited  by  all  the  ^xtocie^  <if  devotion^  ^and 

^rn^stotontemplate,  almost  with  indifierence/the'bitteragQ^r 

^  a  niOmertt  whkeb  is  to  eohdiiet  her  to  the  j&fs4{  imiAor- 

^ity. 

^  At  four  in  the  teoriiiiig  she  took  htr  |nrayer*book  and  pra/ed 
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tni  six.    She  then  dressed  hertelf  in  »  long  robe  of  white,  and  a^ 
terwards  taking  op  her  book  again,  resumed  her  attitude  of  suppli* 
cation*     At  this  moment  father  Arsenius  entered  her  c^lK     This 
holy  man  expected  to  have  found  Clara  paJe,  trembling,  dejected, 
and  he  wastitruck  with  astonishment  and  admiration  when  he  beheld 
her  at  the  same  tim&  cahn,  animated,  irradiated  !  *  Where  am  I }' 
he  exclaimed  :  '  with  what  lustre  does  the  divine  Majesty  illuminate 
this  cell !  Great  God  !   thine  omnipotence  appears  to  me  less  ad* 
mirable  when  it  changes  all  of  a  sudden   the  face  of  empires^  or 
ivfaen  it  scrspends  thte  laws  of  nature^  than  in  thus  clothing  with  for* 
titude  and  Ireroism,  a  young  girl,   the  most  feeble  and  timid  of  thy 
Creatures!  O  Clai^T  he  continued,  *  1  have  just  visited  in  his  last 
moments  a  man,  an  old  warrior  renowned  among  the  trrave  by  his 
iralour  and  his  high  deeds,and  I  have  not  been  able  to  dissipate  his  ter* 
rors ;  I  have  seen  him  tortured  to  hb  latest  breath  by  the  regrets 
of  ambition  and  by  the  dread  of  leternity  !-^iid  you,  my  daughter, 
'yoo,  wh^  have  known  only  the  sanctity  of  a  cloister,  you,  who  have 
sought  in  marriai^  only  a  virtuous  protector  and  a  faithful  friend^: 
youywhose  innocence  hasnever  been  tainted  by  human  passions,ypu  sea 
nothing  in  death  but  a  happy  goal,  the  necompence  of  all  the  pains 
of  life.    Come,  my  daughteri  and  complete  your  union  with  the 
God,  full  of  mercy  and  goodness,  who  calls  you  and  is  about  to  re- 
ceive yott  in  his  bos<itn/    The  commuhioii  was  administered.    It 
was  then  that  she  believed  herself  to  be  truly  transported  to  heaven^ 
and  possessed  of  God  himself  I  The  purity  of  her  ideas»  the  delicious 
Calm  of  her  soul,  the  ardour  df  her  joy,  her  empassioned  gratitude^ 
all  bore  (witness  to%er  of  that 'supernatural  and  cel^tial  union ;  the 
universe  no  longer  existed  for  her*     It  was  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  masters  of  the  earth,  armed  with  sovereign  authority,   to 
trouble  dr  hitimidafe  this  lieatt  elevated  above  human  nature  by  an 
all-powei'ful  faith,  by  the  most  lofty  hopes,  by  a  Reeling  indefinable 
and  strbUme.—^She  nol6n|;er  spoke ;  by  the  side  of  Fa^r  Arse«' 
nius  she  remained  alone  with  Gdd/ 

Th^rc  are  kw  iticn  who  carmdt  conceive  tlie  cnthuslaini 

htrt  painted ;  the  ^ene  of  the  scaffold  is  equally  congenial 

ivith  the  best  and  most  n6ble  feelings  of  our  nature.    The 

Ynartyrdoms  of  the  primitive  church,  abstracted  fronci  all  the 

XK>nsense  of  the  Romish  legends^  presented,  doubtleas*  mat^yai- 

tfittar  scenes*,  we  believe,  indeed,  that  parallels  may  easily  be 

found  among  the  annals  oif  the  Fpench  revolution*    ^Die  cfiect 

Iproduood  (m  a  mind  so  pregared,  by  theimeatpected  pardon,  is 

'it^riotly  just,  and  pfesentf^a  very  fine  stiokcot  natucaLpaintiqg.- 

We  wtll  venture  to  say  that  eveiy  reader  who  ^has  followed 

Clara  in  iniagination  thi'bqgh  thefortner^t^gesof  hensuffiKriqgt, 

"will  participate  with  her  hi  the  consequences  o(  the  latlffr 

tf so. 

'  Arriftd  at  the  place  in  which  the  scaffold  was  erected,  the  car« 
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riage  could  with  difficulty  force  a  passage  through  the  imisensi 
crowd  already  asseniMed.  The  guards  made  the  people  give  way— 
the  carriage  btopped  at  the  foot  of  the  scafbid — the  door  was  opened 
—Clara  lilighted  :  two  guards  offered  to  support  her,  she  pushed 
them  gently  aside.  She  advanced  with  quick  but  firm  steps  to  the 
scaffold  ;  and  there,  looking  back  to  see  if  her  venerable  confessor 
followed  her^  stopped  for  an  instant  to  wait  for  him,  and  then  as« 
cended  the  stairs.  Arrived  at  the  top,  she  took  off  her  veil :  at 
this  moment  her  beauty  appeared  so  majestic  that  it  struck  all  the 
spectators  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  Clara  held  her  cru* 
ciffx  firmly  resting  agftinst  her  bosom,  her  eyes  were  raised  to  hea- 
ven, and  in  this  attitude  her  charming  countenance  expressed  all  the 
purity  of  an  angelic  innocence,  and  aU  the  fervour  of  an  exalted 
piety.  They  contemplated  her  io  silent  suspense ;  surprise  appeared 
to  have  petrified  the  multitude*  After  a  moment's  silence,  Clara  fell 
on  her  knees,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  die  innocent !  My  God, 
pardon  the  unknown  author  of  the  crime,  open  his  heart  to  xepen* 
tance!  Forgive  me  my  faults,  and  deign  to  accept  with  paternal 
goodness  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  my  life  !"  At  these  words,  a 
thousand  voices  were  heard  to  cry  and  repeat  with  vehemence,  '*  She 
is  innocent !  she  is  innocent  V  Clara,  seeing  only  God,  desiring  only  . 
death,  looked  back  on  Father  Arsenius  to  receive  his  last  blMing  : 
at  last  she  said,  laying  her  heail  on  the  fatal  block,  "  O  my  Creator! 
O  my  Father !  1  resign  myself  wholly  to  thee  V 

*  All  shuddered  when  they  beheld  the  uplifted  axe  in  the  air.  At 
that  instant,  a  roan  on  horseback  forced  his  way  through  the  press^ 
exclaiming,  "  Pardon !  Pardon  I  His  majesty  proclaims  pardon  to 
the  culprit  V* 

*  At  this  uneitpected  event  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy  re** 
sounded  through  the  square,  and  along  the  quay.  Father  Ars«« 
nius  thanked  God — but  Clara,  fallen  back  from  heaven  to  earth, 
could  not  support  this  revolution  without  the  most  painful  emotion. 
'<  Alas  r  she  said,  '*  I  must  then  wait  and  suffer  still  !*'  In  pro* 
nouncing  these  words,  she  endeavoured  to  rise ;  her  strength  aban^ 
doned  her,  and  she  fell  senseless  in  the  arms  of  father  Arsenius. 
She  descended  without  5ense  or  knowledge  the  scaffold  which,  she 
had  mounted  with  so  much  courage.  Ttity  bore  her  to  her  car- 
riage,  and  the  guards  received  orders  to  conduct  her  to  a  cloister  de- 
stined to  receive,  by  letters  de  cachet,  such  persons  of  her  sex  %m 
were  defiled  by  crimes,  or  dbhonoured  by  a  scandtlouslife.' 

Wc  cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  making  My  longer  extracts^ 
and  will  only  add,  that  Clara's  adventure  tn  the  Castle  of 
Rosmal,  equals  any  horror  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  pen.  This  no- 
vel, as  well  as  '  Sainclair,'  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is 
translated,  as  we  understand,  by  Mr,  Dallas,  the  author  6f 
Pcrcival,  kt. 
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IllSTOKY. 


Coxe's  *  History  orthcHouse  of  Austria,*  is  the  only  book  of 
history  of  any  importance,  that  has  come  before  us  during  the  last 
four  monthsyOr  indeed  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  a  ponderous 
worky  and  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  of 
history  ;  nevertheless  it  has  extensive  claims  to  notice^  from  its 
being  enriched  with  a  quantity  of  original  information,  which 
Mr.  Coxe  has  found  means  c^  procuring  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  and  which  elucidate  many  points  of  character  and  po- 
licy which  had  hitherto  been  mistaken  or  obscure. — The  *  His  * 
tory  of  Jamaica/  by  Mr.  Renny,  would  more  properly  have 
been  denominated  an  accoi//i/  of  that  island,  and  have  come  un- 
der the  head  of  travels,  as  it  consists  principally  of  observations 
made  upon  the  climate,  productions,  inhabitants,  &c.  of  that 
island,  during  1  residence  of  some  years.  As  such,  it  attains 
the  praise  of  mediocrity.  The  history  of  the  island,  since  its 
first  discovery  by  Columbus,  is  also  given  in  a  few  pages ;  but 
the  annals  of  acdlony,  which  necessarily  moves  like  a  satellite 
round  the  mother  country,  can  neither  be  very  diversified  not 
very  important. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  life  of  the  celebrated  painter,  Morland,  presents  to  ouf 
attention  an  instance  of  a  man  highly  gifted  oy 
rendered,  by  an  injudicious  education,  the  dupe 
profligacy  and  the  victim  of  intemperance^  It  a 
sympathy,  by  a  display  of  fervid  imagination,  re 
and  distinguished  genius,  debased  by  the  indulge 
company,  till  their  unhappy  possessor  was  sunk  to  2 
the  meanest  and  most  worthless  of  mankind.  Mr. 
biographer  of  Morland,  has  executed  his  task  with  t 
impartiality  and  regard  for  truth.  And  we  think 
gratitude  is  due  to  those,  who,  by  marking  the 
of  resplendent  genius,  erect  beacons  upon  those  n 
which. the  most  valuable  endowments  of  nature 
frequently  wrecked,  and  point  out  those  sands  tl 
often  swallowed  up  talents,  whose  early  dawn  had 
jnise  of  the  brightest  and  most  unclouded  day. — Wi 
to  see  the  life  oi  so  pure  a  character  as  Wasbingtoi 

Arr.Yol.  Id.  Mm 
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f  n  the  accessible  form  of  a  modest  octavo.  The  «tjle  of  t^u 
Ramsay,  the  author*  is  not  less  plain  and  unambitioiM.  He 
also  deserves  the  praise  of  having  civen  a  perspicuous  rurraiive 
of  the  principal  events  in  which  Washington  acted  a  distin- 
g(iT\hcd  part ;  but  we  wish  he  had  made  us  more  acquainted 
with  the  private  character  of  that  great  patriot,  which  alone 
can  completely  familiarize  us  with  eminent  characters. — Fell's 
.  *  Memoirs  of'^Fox*  arc  professedly  compiled  from  newspapers, 
magaz  nes,  and  other  publications  of  the  day.  It  is  execifted 
"with  sufficient  judiciousness.-^Mr.  Macdiarmid's  •  Lives  of 
British  S^ratesmen'  is  a  work  that  should  be  added  to  every 

f[entleman's  library.     It  contains    the  biography  of  the  four 
ollowing  eminent  characters,  viz*  Sir  Ttemas  More,  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  is  written  with  great  judgment  and  taste,  so  as  to  combine 
'the  interest  of  the  political  history  of  the  times  wkh  that  of  thi 
-  private  biography  of  illustrious  individuals. 

POLITICS   AN0    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

In  his  *  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Exchange/  Mr* 
Smith  has  puzzled  himself  and  his  reader  with  sovot  as  idle 
fancies,  the  offspring  of  a  confused  imagination/as  we  ever  rcr 
mcrobcredto  have  witnessed.—*  Emancipation  in  Disguise^' 
or,the  *  True  Crisis  of  the  Colonies,'  is  a  work  which  evinces  the 
greatest  possible  good  sense  and  itKnleration.  The  author  re* 
members  that  justice  and  policy  are  never  at  variance;  they 
are  united  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  and  we  wish  that  aught  we 
could  say  would  assist  him  in  convincing  the  country  at  larg^ 
of  this  momentous  truth,  whether  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  colo- 
nies, V  hich  are  the  subject  of  the  treatise  in  question,  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  which  has  so  much  to  complain  of,  or  of  the 
nationsof  Europe  in  general,  which  the  attack  on  Copenhagen 
has  so  grievously  outraged/-^ In  his  answer  to  Spence  and 
Cobbett,  who^  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove  by  sophistical 
arguments,  that  commerce  is  not  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
England,  Mr  Mill  has  proved  himself  a  close  reasoner,  and  *n 
able  writer.  ~  Wc  were  disappointed  in  Mr.  Roscoe'a  pabliea^ 
tlon  •  on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and  Consequences  of  thfe  preaenc 
War.'  But  it  has  for  its  end,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  peace,  and 
if  for  that  cause  alone,  would  deserve  our  praise.— Mr.  Baring 
also,  in  his  *  Inquiry  into  the  Caoses  and  Consequences 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,'  displays  a  consummate  know* 
ledgeof  thesubject,  and  brings  forward  argunents  which  can 
hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  carry  homecoav^iontattemtndlk 
of  themost  perverse. 
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Mr,  Bridgman  has.  given  a  translation  of  a  *  paraphrase  of 
an  anon^  n)ous  Greek   writer  (hitherto  published    under  the 
namf  of  Andronicus  khodius)  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.',  He  has  executed  it  with  considerable  ability,  and 
the  translation  is  as  clear  as  the  darkness  of  the  subject  would 
^drnit .  But  the  paraphrast  himself  has  thrown  little  light  on  the 
Waning  of  Aristotle.    They  are  both  equally  obscure,  and  we 
wish  Mr.  B.  had  rather  bestowed  his  laboiir  on  a  tiev  translation 
pf^tfie  original  work,  with  theaddhion,  perhaps,  of  such  parts  of 
the  parapbraseas  really  tend  to  illustrate  the  intricate  meaning  of 
thephilosophirr.-  t)r.  Murray's  'System  of  Chemistry/  is  dis^ 
tinguished  by  a  minute  and  profound  attention  to  clementar)" 
principles.    Jts  unnecessary  difFuseness  in  sonn^  instances,  and 
other  minor  errors,  have  been  pointed  out  In  our  review  of  the 
work.     But  upon  the  whole,  it  will  not  disappoint  those  wh« 
expect  from  it  an  ample,  luminous  and  well  arranged,  view  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  science  up  to  the  tve  of  publi* 
■   catidn      For  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of- this  branch  of 
^ience,  that  even  since  that  period,    however  little  removed, 
some  iinportant  truths  have  been  brought  to  light. — We  hj«vc 
a  Supplement  to  the  *  Practical  Seamanship,'  by  Mr.  Gower> 
who  clearly  demonstratesthat  the  art  of  ship-buildingis  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  improvements,  and  as  the  theories  which 
he    advani^^s,    have  undergone  the   test  of  experirtieht,  liifc 
woi-k  must  be  ptondurtccd  o?  considerable  utility.    The  style  is 
plain  and  unaffected;  it  evinces  a  mind  capable  of  embodying 
mathematical  truth  in  the  most   practical  form,  and  is  emi* 
nently  adapted  to  promote  the  sciences  of  navi^tion  and  hydros 
jgraphy,  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  attended  to  in  a  mafi«^ 
tim^  country  like  ours«  * 

ksiiiciNE. 

If,  from  bis  conSned  opportuitities,  we  do  not  fetl  implicit 
confidence  in  all  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  advanced  iiit  bis  ^  ^c^ 
countof  the  Diseases  of  India/  yet  that  work  may  be  safely  xq*, 
tommended  to  such  mec^al  men  as ar^  tailed  to  tbatpartof  ih^ 
world,  where  they  generally  feel  themselves  involved  in  mitcb 
(embarrassment^  in  consequenee  of  so  little  being  knownj  onge^ 
tieral  principles^  of  the  morbid  constitution  of  the  East. — Mr. 
l^mwrence's  '  Treatise  on  Hernia'  obtained  the  prixeofl^red 
hy  the  College  of  Suieeoas  in  i8o6.  It  is  written  m  very  ele^ 
Mknt  language,  abounds  iaeorrect  descriptions,  and  diq>lay$tl^ 
Judgment  and  learning  of  the  author  in  a  eoospteuous  mioi. 
of  view« — ^The  authors  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Phy^ 
^Uatl  Dietkmarjy' must  be  denominaud  a  set  of  book-nrakfrsi 
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who  have  produced  a  ponderous  compUaeioriy  where  the  drow 
predominates  in  a  great  degree  over  the  sterling  ore,  and  where, 
of  the  little  that  is  valuable,  not  ajsingle  line  has  been  contri- 
buted by  them. — ^The  *  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption/ 
by  a  Dr.  Sanders,  whose  name  now  for  the  first  time  reaches 
ouriears,  is  written  with  all  the  pertness  of  a  conceited  youngster. 
1 1  is  replete  with  extravagance  and  absurdity  (we  will  not  quali-r 
fy  those  harsh  expressions,}  and  (with  the  exception  of  some 
observations  on  fox-glove,  which  are  subjoined)  destitute  of  a 
single  remark  of  value. — Mr.  Ware^s  *  Remarks  on  Purulent 
Ophthalmy  (commonly  called  the  Egyjptian  Ophthalmy)  are  of 
coui'se  entitled  to  the  same  attention  witli  every  thing  thai  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  oculist. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

In  the  years  1805  and  i8o6,Mr.  Corrv  performed  two  voyages 
to  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  from  whence  ne  made  some  excursions 
up  the  country,  but  not  of  sufficient  extent  ta  satisfy  the  thirst 
for  information  on  that  only  part  of  the  world  which  can  now 
be  said  to  be  unknown,  the  interior  of  Africa.  But  his  '  Ob. 
nervations  on  the  Windward  Coast,  of  Africa,'  may  be  read 
with  pleasure,  as  an  amusing  book  of  travels,  and,  as  hir  as  they 
go»  are  not  destitute  of  instruction. — Davis's  ^  More  Subjects 
than  One,'  would  not  be  suspected,  from  its  title,  to  be  a  book 
of  travels,  did  not  the  author  proceed  to  explain  tbatambiguoas 
denomtnatioin  by,  '  Ctirsory  Views  of  various  Objects,  prin- 
cipally connected  with  France  and  the  French  People.'  Dr. 
Davies  is  one  of  that  numerous  tribe  of  writers  who  have  been 
deluded  into  a  notion  of  imitating  Sterne.  That  is,  he  cari- 
catures that  writer's  peculiarities  till  nothing  is  left  but  a  caput 
mcrtuum  of  absurdity,  without  possessing  one  tittle  of  his  talent 
for  making  us  either  laugh  or  weep«— Dr.  Buchanan  was  or- 
dered by  Lord  Wellesley,  when  governor-general  of  India,  to 
undertake  a  journey  through  the  Mysore  and  other  neighbor- 
ing territories,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  the 
apiculture,  arts,  conMnercc,  religion,  axumers,anttqttiues9.aiid 
history,  nalayal  and  civil,  of  those  couiitries.  He  seems  ta  us  to 
have  executed  his  commisstonwiih  ability.  The  spleadUd  work, 
in  which  he  has  clescribedhis  jottmef,  oontains  a  grtai  vari«C|r 
of  useful  rather  than  entertaining  natter  of  infoanationi  wkicii 
will  hardly  amuse  the  general  reader,  but  which  will  be  hj^l^ 
im(K>rtant  to  the  merchant  and  the  statof man.  This  fauk*  n 
fault  it  be)  is  to  be  imputed  to  the^ature  of  his  orders^  and  not 
to  the  writer,  whese  great  and  sufficient  praise  it  is,  to  hold  cbc 
highest  rank  amonr  trairollers  in  point  of  pcaetical  usefuU>««s 
and  iQstructk>n«~Alalkine's  <  Scenery  of  iwiUh  Wtlitt,'  is«a- 
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titled  to  rank  tvitb  our  most* interesting  and  valuable  domesiic 
tours,-  '  IfCtters  from  En^and,'  professedly  by  a  Spaniard,  but, 
as  is  S44fpectftd,  by  Mr,  bouthcy,  are  evidently  the  production 
of  a  man  of  talents.  But  as  they  are  nof  what  they  profess,  the 
letters  of  aSpaniard^  they  are  a  forgery,  and  we  reprobate  all 
literary  forgeries. 

POETRY. 

As  SO  few  in  any  age,  and  more  especially  the  present,  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  poets,  it  will  excite  no  surprize  that 
Mr.  Polwhele  is  not  one  of  the  number.  He  has  5:ome  fancy, 
and  a  small  store  of  poetical  ideas.  And  if,  in  his  three  vo- 
lumes of  *  Poems/  some  few  rise  above  mcdiocriiy,  we  are 
obliged  to  pronounce  that  much  the  greater  part  do  not  attain 
that  character. — Mr.  Howard,  in  his  •  Translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  into  blank  verse/  shews  himself  possessed  of 
poetical  abilities,  from  which,  if  industriously  cultivated  and 
seasonably  niatured,  much  may  be  expected.  His  present, 
which  is' also  his  first  work,  is,  of  course,  disfigured  with 
many  and  elaring  blemishes.  Nor  could  that  be  expected 
from  the  undisciphned  eflbrts  of  so  young  a  wiiter,  which  was 
not  accomplished  by^  the  assembled  talents  of  Dryden,  Ad- 
"dison,  Pope,  Rowe,  Gay,  Congreve,  and  Garth.  But  Mr. 
Howard's  translacioft  has  many  merits,  all  ofwhich  are  unbor. 
rowed  anditsown,  and  which,  we  repeat,  ins{nre  os  with  the  high, 
est  expectation  from  the  author's  future  exertions.— In  closely 
imitatmg  the  versification  and  style  of  narrative  of  Dryden,Mr. 
Bland  has  at  once  transfused  into  his  two  tales  of  Edwy  and 
l^lgiva,  and  sir  Everard,  many  of  Aat  great  poet's  excellencies^ 
and  has  displayed  original  powers  of  invention  and  expression, 
whieh  we  have  rarely  seen  paralleled  inthe  present  degenerate 
age  of  poetry.  This  little  work  is  but  a  prelude  to  more  im- 
portant labors,  and  though  in  treading  the  slippery  paths  of 
poetry,  but  few  escape  without  a  fall,  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible ever  to  rise,  yet  we.  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
hazardous  prediction,  that  Mr.  Bland  is  one  of  Ac  £ivoured 
few,  for  whom  a  lai^ge  harvest  of  genuine  reputation  is  i« 
store.— The  *  Poetical  Remains  of  Henry  Kirk  White,'  which 
is  published  by  Mr.  Southe)-  along  with  a  fatthfiil,  and  im- 
^  partial  account  of  the  aiuhor,  contains  cverv  mark  of  supe- 
rior genius.  But  the  autbor»  like  another  Cfhatterton,  lately 
died,  having  onlv  displayed  to  the  world  the  d^wn  of  his 
genius.— The  Minstrel  of  Dr.  Seattle,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
collected,  was  left  unfinished,  has  been  continued  by  an 
anonymous  author,  whom  we  consider  to  be  rather  sijperior 
than  otherwise  to  his  predecessor.  This  it  no  common  praise^ 
— Mr.  Walter  Scott|tb^  author  of  that  deservedly  celebrated 
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poem,  the  '  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel/  has  gained  no  addttiona) 
credit  by  his  *  Marmion/  It  is  difficult  to  believe/  what  is 
nevertheless  most  indisputable,  that  a  production  oJF  so  great 
length,  from  the  pen  of  a  poet,  who  may  fairly  be  styled  the 
first  of  the  age,  should  not  only  be  defaced  by  so  many  fluUs— 
that  might  be  excused, — but  should  possess  so  few  p^^ages  that 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  reader  searches  in  vain  through  the 
pagesof  an  immense  quarto  for  any  scintillations  of  that  genius 
which  animates  the  rest  of  that  gentleman's  compositions^  But 
JWr.  Scott  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  lucre,  and  It  is  grievous  to  sec 
a  writer  of  his  talents  sacrificing  the  desire  of  honest  fame  to 
the  desire  of  gold. — When  a  gentleman  has  already  condemn- 
ed himself  as  a  poet,  by  a  Seatonian  prixe,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  should  retrieve  his  reputation  by  wriiingan  epic  poem  on 
tlie  same  subject,  particularly  when  that  subject  is  *  Exodus/ 
This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Hoylc,  whose  epic  poeip  is  not  even 
80  good  as  might  have  been  made  on  that  subject,  however 
bad  and  ill  calculated  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  is  exactly  ^prhat 
inight  have  been  expected  from  the  prize  {k>^ms,  odes  to  hu- 
manity, and  other  proofs  of  unpoetical  talei>t<»  w{)|ch  t|iaf 
gentleman  has  already  laid  b^fofe  the  publi^V 

DRAMA. 

Some  years  ago,  the  public  taste  and  morals  were  corrupted 
by  the  importation  of  dramas  without  number  from  the  senti- 
mental  and  immoral  school  of  Germany.    Lord  Holland,  in    , 
his  lifb  of  the  celebrated  Lope  de  Vega,  excited  in  the  pub- 
lic some  curiosity  about  the  Spanish  stage,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  may  foon  be  inundated  with  translations  froni  the  dra^ 
matists  of  that  country.    An  anonymous  author  has  commenc 
ed  his  operations  by  presenting  us  with  ^  three  Comedies  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish.'    The  style  and  language  of  the  trans.  ' 
lator  are  unexceptionable,but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  manner 
an  which  he  has  executed  his  task.    He  has  rendered  the  plays 
into  prose,  where  they  ouehtto  have  been,  like  the  originals, 
in  verse  ;  and  by  a  wish  of  modernizing  his  subjects,  and  ren- 
dering tbem  more  agreeable  to  the  English  taste,   be  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatic  merit,  that  of  exhi- 
biting a  correct  representation  of  the  age,  st^te  of  society,  and 
manners  Of  the  country  in  nhich  they  were  written.     We  are 
convinced  that  the  Spanish  drama   will'  never  succeed  in  this 
country. — Mr.  Godwin  has  written 'a  tragedy  for  the  stage 
(Silled  *  Faulketier,'   a  tame  and  spiritless  comoosition^^and' 
in  every  respect  unwotthy  of  his  undisputed  talents.     The 
other  ephemeral  productions  of  this  desc)  iption,  by  which  the 
Cohmans,  the  Keynoldses,  and  the  T.  Dibdins  of  the  day,  en- 
<]ravour  to  furnisha  little  variety  of  amusement  to  the  d^pmv^i 
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taste  of  the  public,  we  shall '  of  course  not  lose  time  in  enume- 
rating. 

MtsCBLLANEOUSf.     . 

Mu  Henry  Siddons,  the  very  worst  of  actors,   has  en(!ea- 
voured  to  teach  others  tojcxcel  himself,  by  translating  from 
the  German,  '  Practical  Illustrations  of  Rhetorical  GestiKe 
and  Action,'  adapted  to  .the  English  drama.     Many  parts  of 
this  work  may  be  studied  by  players  with  ef&ct.     it  is  also  of 
that  light  and  general  nature,  which  will  entice  and  gratify  a  - 
numerous  class  of  readers,  being  on  a  popular  subject,'  and 
neither  two  superficial  nor  too  profound.— It  cannot  be  denied 
that  our   great  critic,  Johnson,  was   sometimes  unnecessarily 
seA^ere,  sometimes  unjust  through  prejudice,  while  in  other 
instances  he' shews  an  unworthy  partiality,   as  in   the  simple 
circumstance  of' admitting  Yalden,  Watts,  and    Blackmore, 
into  the  rank  of  eminent  English  poets.     Mr.  Stockdale  has 
takep  courage  to' arm  himself  against  this  Goliah  of  litera- 
ture, and  if  he  has  not  unfrequcntly  failed,  in  his  *  Lectures 
on  the  truly  eminent  English  Poets,'  to  disprove  the  acute  ar- 
guments of  his  gigantic  opponent,  he  has  occasionally  com- 
bated him  with  success,  and  has  throughout  displayed  consi- 
derable ingenuity/  and  great  liberality  of  sentitnent.— »Dr. 
Grahani  has  revived  the  old  controversy  on  the  authenticity 
pf  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  and  has  combated  Malcolm  Laine, 
who,  after  Johnson,  was  the  prince  of  iafidcls,  with  much  skilT, 
and,as  it  seems  to  us,  with  great  sifccess.  He  has  certainly  dispo* 
sed  us,aftera  most  attentive  investigation, to  lean  tothesidc  of  the 
believers. — Gunn's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Performance  on  the  Harp 
in  the  Highlandsof  Scotland'is  an  ingenious  and  entertainingpub- 
licatioq — ^A  selection  of  speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  par- 
liamentary orators  has  long  been  a  desideratum.     Never  was  ' 
there  a  more  enlightened  popular  assembly,  nor  one  that  af. 
forded  more  occasions  for  distinguished  oratory,  than  the  Bri- 
tish senate.      But  we  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Haxlett^  who 
has  attempted  to  supply  this  desideratum,  on  having  made  a 
judicious  selection.    He  has  revived  the  speeches  of  several  ob- 
scure individuals  who  ought  to  have  remained  for  ever  in  oblivi- 
on ;  though  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  he  ~ 
tbera  larger  portion  of  British  eloquence  I 
rentember  to  have  seen  in  a  single  coUectior 
to  Mr.  Douce  for  his  '  illustrations  of  S 
is  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  work.     Th 
well  known  by  the  very  valuable  incidental  ( 
he  has  made  towards  the  elucidation  of  our  | 
nomaivis  better  qualified  for  the  task  of  il 
ners,  characters,  modes  ot  thinkingi  and  p 
expressions  of  our  forefathers. 
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In  the  stcril  department  of  *  Novels/  we  have  ndthingto 
announce  that  is  worth  commenting  upon ,  since  the  conclusioQ 
of  our  last  volume.  Th«  light  publications  of  the  day  have 
been  as  usual.  Some  very  good  pamphlets  have  appeared  on 
the  American  question.  Among  the  best  are  Medford*s  *  Oil 
without  Vinegar;'  *The  British  Treaty,  with  an  A^peodt]; 
of  State  Papers'  (published  first  in  America),  and  •  Peace  with. 
out  Dishonour,  War  without  Hope,'  by  an  American  fimncf . 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS. 


SINCE  our  last  Appendix  we  cannot  congratulate  our  read- 
€f  s  on  any  favourable  change  In  the  general  aspect  of  our  at 
fairf  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Abroad  we  have  but  one  ally 
left  in  ^he  person  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  resistance  to 
<he  gigaintjic  hostility  of  Russia  and  France,  excites  our  sympa- 
thy from  tfc^  comparative  smallness  of  his  force ;  but  we  should 
ftel  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  his  fete,  if,  previous  to  en- 
gaging in  such  an  unequal  conflict,  he  had  augmented  his  own 
popularity  and  breath(:d  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm  into  the  na- 
tivevalour  of  his  subjc<;ts^  by  restoring  tliem  to  the  blessing 
of  a  free  constitution,  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the 
treacherous  tyranny  of  his  father.  .  The  present  constitution  of 
Sweden  is  despotic;  and  though  we  may  lanient  the  de- 
struction of  one  species  of  acspotism  by  a  worse,  yet  our  ge- 
nerous feelings  are  never  so  liiuch  kindled  by  the  subversion 
of  a  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  as  of  one  of  justice  and 
of  liberty.  Wnen  slaves  arc  conquered  by  slaves,  a  chaneeof 
masters  is  the  only  change  that  is  exgcrienced ;  but,  when  Free- 
men are  subjugated  by  a  tyrant  the  change  from  liberty  to  ser- 
vitude is  one  in  which  the  horror  of  the  present  is  aggravated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  past.  When  a  man  in  prison  is 
only  removed  from  one  cell  to  another,  but  little  alteration  can 
te  made  in  the  comparative  comfort  of  his  condition ;  but 
whe;i  hp  is  transported  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  vcr- 
(jureof  the  earth  where  he  might  roam  without  restraint  amid 
the  beauties  of  Creation,  to  a  dungeon  confined  and  dark,  where 
he  must  breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  tiH  aches  and  rheuma- 
tisms paralyze  his  limbs— the  loss  of  liberty  is  worse  than  death. 
*  TTie  great  despotism  of  France  will  probably  ultimately 
c wallow  up  all  the  smaller  dcspotisn^s  of  tliecondncnt.    This 
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vft  have  little  occasion  to  regret-;  nor  can  we  consider  the 
subversion  of  the  majority  of  the  continental  goverrnnents  in 
any  other  light  than  a  just  W  si|nal  retribution  for  the  Oridnal 
iniquity  of  their  selfish  and  ambitious  interference  in  the  anairs 
of  France.  The  primary  object  of  the  confederated  moiiarcbief 
of  Europe  was  to  dismember  France ;  and  France  has  ulti« 
mately  succeeded  in  erasing  the.m  from  the  list  of  independent 
stations.  They  have  become  the  vassal>  of  the  state  which  they 
had  conspired  not  only  to  conquer  but  to  obliterate  everf  ves^ 
tige  of  her  political  independence.     Such  is  the  retributive 

1'usticc  of  Providence!  Such  the  moral  government  o^  G  d| 
iut,  what  wiU  become  of  this  great  mass  of  despotism  which 
prance  has  established  in  Europe,  which  has  broken  in  pieces 
the  different  structures  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which 
had  been  erected  in  thecourse  of  ages  by  the  proud  domination 
of  kings,  and  the  equally  proud,   but  more  crafty  policy  of 
popes  and  priests  ?    Will  this  despotism  remain  entire  and 
unchanged  I  or,  after  having  performed  its  proper  office  in 
crushing  thrones  and  overwhelming  principalities  and  powers^ 
will  it  terrainatein  a  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  suited 
to  the  nature  of  man,  arid  according  with  the  precepts  of  Cbris*^  , 
tiaaity  ?  Our  opinion  is  that  the  present  colossal  despotism  of 
France  will  not  be  durable ;  that  it  will  continue  till  it  has  per* 
formed  its  appointed  work,   and  that  then,  though  it  seems 
erected  on  a  basis  of  iron  and  pillars  of  brass,  it  will  fall  te 
pieces  as  if  it  were  a  structure  of  clay  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 
We  are  to  consider  that  the  age   o(  ignorance,  and  con3e«» 
^uently  th^  period  most  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  re. 
ligious  and,of  civil  tyranny  is  passed  away ;  that  man  will  not 
long  submit  to  the  wily  scheme  of  policy  which  is  supported 
only  by  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  free, 
humane,and  enlightened  system.of  government  can  hope  for  any 
length  of  duration,or  for  general  acquiescence.  Even  in  France 
itself,  which  seems  at  this  moment  the  central  abode  of  the 
most  formidable  tyranny  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  worUi 
a  degree  of  knowledge  is  diffused  that  will  not  suffer  the  nation 
to  be  long  enslaved.    Though  popular  opinion  is  at  present 
laid  under  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  restraint  in  that  country,  yet 
ifi  will  in  some  shape  or  other,  make  its  way  among  the  people, 
and  even  penetrate  the  councils  of  |i;overnment,  and  theeabinet 
of  the  emperor.  Though  like  an  airy  abstraction,  this  contronU 
ing^  power  seems  to  possess  no  physical  force,  yet  its  strength 
rx^sembles  that  of  an  invisible  being,  which  tacitly  and,  imper- 
ceptibly but  cogently  and  irresistibly  zcta  on  the  mind  and 
heart,  on  the  volition  ar^d  the  sensibility  of  man.    Knowledge 
is  only  another  name  for  power;  and  ih  proportion  as  know* 
ledge  is  difiused^  the  power  of  counteraction  is  increased  to 
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tyranny  and^pprcssion.  In  the  present  state  of  increased  civi- 
lizatibn  and  social  improvement,  where  the  exertions  of  mind, 
considered  generally,  are  so  vigorous,  and'ihe  communication  of 
Hidivkhial  minds  are  so  rapid  and  efficacious,  the  brute  power 
ofphysfcal  oppression  (and  what  other  power  can  tyranny  boast  ?) 
must,  ere  no  long  interval  elapse,  yield  to  the  well-conducted 
opposition  of  moral  and  intellectual  man. 

•We  believe  the  interior  of  France  to  be  highly  enlightened 
^Rd  in  a  state  of  rapidly  increasing  illumination,  and  that  the 
prevailtngopinionsof  the  people  are,  as  indeed  thcv  naturally 
must  be,  hostile  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Corsican.  He  may  be 
feared,  but  he  is  not  loved;  his  ^re?it  and  unparalleled  tri- 
umphs over  the  weakness,  the  selfishness,  the  vice  and  igna. 
ranee  of  his  enemies  may  cause  him  to  be  admired  i  but  he 
has  none  of  the  magnanimous,  the  truly  heroic,  the  generous 
qualities  which  impress  reverence  and  conciliate  esteem.  His 
system  of  foreign  conquest  is  well  digested,  long  revolved,  and 
never  completely  unfolded,  even  in  any  of  its  individual  parts 
till  it  is  ripe  for  execution  ;  but  his  plan  of  dvil  government 
seems  but  ill  adapted  to  the  people  or  the  times.  It  would 
have  been  tolerated  in  a  darker  age,  but  it  will  not  long 
endure  the  searching  light  of  the  present.  The  sole  cx» 
elusive  object  of  the  usurper  is  to  engross  in  his  own  person 
all  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  state  ;  to  make  the 
whole  complex  machinery  turn  on  the  pivot  of  his  own  ar- 
bitrary will;  to  be  at  once  the  sole  legislative,  judicial  and  exe- 
cutive authority,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  exercise  the  incon- 
gruous offices  of  lawgiver,  of  judge,  of  general, of  emperor,  and 
pope.  But  the  people  of  France  are  too  wise  not  to  Know  that 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  the  peo^ 
pie;  and  that  nothing  like  that  end  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  pursued,  where  the  people  do  not  constitute  at 
least  an  efficie/it  portion  of  the  government ;  where  iheir  voiceis 
not  heard  and  their  power  not  felt.  The  sensation  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which  has  once  vibrated  through  the  heart  of 
Fraace  may  be  repressed,  but  it  will  never  be  ultimately  ex- 
tinguished while  the  power  of  thought  remains,  and  the  press^ 
though  shackled  with  restrictions,  can  emit  light  enough 
lo  communicate  one  ray^of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty  to 
'the  mind.  The  tyrant  will  live  and  flourish  till  he  has 
done  his  appomted  work,  and  exterminated  the  monsters  that 
h^ve  been"  tngcndtfred  in  fifteen  centuries  of  barbarism  and 
di<ik»^e^  ;  bui  though  he  will  be  the  instrument  of  t/ufrdt* 
strueuon,  he  m  in  not  lo' g  survive  their  fall.  Let  those  who 
vilh  wniciiis  epit  ph  ;  vie  ai*e  contented  to  prognosticate  his 

dutilDt 

lo  us  fhe.rroft  in^for  ant  question  is,  are  we  likely  to  sur- 
vive chid ftubvciiion  of  governmcmS|  this  overthrow  of  aatior^) 
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Xs  it  tt  all  probable  that  Bonaparte  will  ever  lead  hii  victoriout  ^ 
l^ions  into  the  streets  of  Westminster,  and  make  the  king- 
ofEngland  as  much  his  vassal  as  the  king  of  Spain }  Here  m 
us  pause;  and  ask,  what  is  it  which  has  hitherto  priticifallf ' 
saved  this  kingdonl  from  his  rapaqiou»  grasp  ?  Wivit  is  it. 
which  has  preserved  the  fields  of  Britain  free  and  inviolate 
from  a  foreign  foe,  while  every  other  European  nation  hat 
witnessed  his  march  of  ravage  and  of  b}ood  ?  Is  it  the  narpow 
neck  of  ocean  which  separates  this  country  from  France  i  Is 
it  the  strength,  great  as  it  is,  even  of  a  thousand  ship9>of  war  ? 
No,  jt  is  not  entirely,not  exclusively  this.  But  it  is  the  spirit 
of  liberty  which  makes  the  people  of  Britain  differ  from  other 
people  which  France  has  overrun  ;  and  without  the  epidemic 
enthusiasm  of  which,  spreading  among  our  seamen,  and  in- 
flaming the  hearts  of  our  officers,  we  should  hardly  have  been 
more  than  equal  to  the  enemy  at  .Aboukir,  Trafalgar,  and 
Camperdown.  It  is  this  superior  love  of  liberty,  which  is  a  sort 
of  hereditary  feeling  in  Englishmen  that  renders  us  most  secure 
both  by  land  and  sea^  This  spirit  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern-- 
ment  not  only  to  respect  but  to  use  every  exertion  to  cherieh 
ind  keep  alive ;  for,  if  it  fades  and  dies,  the  glory  of  Britain 
has  Deris}ied ;  and  her  greatness  is  no  more«  The  hulls  of 
our  neet  may  be  manned,  and  the  ranks  of  our  arniies  may  be 
filled  with  persons  of  similar  limb5  and  shape  ;''but  though 
similar  they  will  not  be  the  same.  The  difiercnce  will  be  vast 
indeed  !  It  will  be  that  difference  which  necessarily  must  exist 
Ipeti^een  a  freeman  and  a  sls|ve  ;  between  a  piece  of  machinery 
and  an  animated  mind ;  between  the  carcase  of  a  man  and  a 
man  with  a  rational  soul.  At  this  awful  crisis  the  paranlount 
duty  of  the  government,  as  it  values  not  only  th^  happiness  of 
the  people,  but  the  security  of  the  empire,  is  by  every  possible' 

?ieans  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  among  the  people, 
he  safety  of  the  monarch  himself  is  at  this  moment  identified 
with  the  freedom  of  his  people.     In  proportion  as  they  are  de- 

5 rived  of  the  blessing  of  a  free  constitution  his  crown  h  m 
anger  from  the  open  violence,  or  the  secret  machinations,  of 
'  the  enemy.  At  the  head  of  a  free  people  and  sui  rounded  by 
ministers,  who  wiil  pursue  no  interest  but  the  interest  of  the 
<;ountry,  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
menace  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  united  world. 
But,  if  the  time  should  arrive  when  evil  counsellors  shall  sur- 
round the  throne,  when,  lurking  behind  the  broad  shietd  of 
royalty,  they  shall  instil  evil  suggestions  into  the  monarch 'sear^ 
if  they  shall  be  artful  enough  to  make  him  believe  that  h'i 
glory  consists  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  prerogative  and  in 
ifontractjng  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  then  ourfpars  will 
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heatanned;  andwc^II  think  dm  the  ruin  of  thecodntry  U 
Bigh. 

Soriy  arc  .we  to  renoark  that  we  discern  in  the  measures  of  the 
preaeot  ministers,  nothing  that  tends  either  to  exalt  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  soverdgn  or  to  inerease  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
pie;  todiminish  the  causes  of  discontent  or  to  open  one  new  source 
of  national  joy*  We  discern  no  patriotic  ^ropensttj  to  reduce 
the  public  expenditure;  to  bring  old-defaulters  to  justice,  or  to 
a^opt  such  restrictions  as  will  prevent  new.  The  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  grant  of  reversions  has  been  indeed  past,but  in  a  man- 
ner >o  naodified  and  restrained  as  almost  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  authors,  and  certainly  entirely  to  do  away  the  impression  that 
it  is  afree  and  gratuitous  concession  of  the  present  ministry  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  measure, 
the  benevolent  projects  of  the  ministry  were  frustrated  bv 
a  faction  that  lurks  in  ambush  behind  the  throne;  afiicticm  whicn 
with  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  is  always  prepared  txy  counteract 
the  progress  of  any  measure  that  seems  lil^ly  to  invigorate  the 
popular  branch  of  the  constitution.  If  this  were  the  case,  if 
ministersin  truth  only  be  puppets  that  are  moved  by  secret  wires, 
would  it  not  have  been  more  honousable  in  them  to  restcn 
tbf  nominal  elevation  of  office  rather  than  to  retain  it  with- 
out honour  to  themselves  and  without  benefit  to  their  country } 
Hardly  indeed  did  we  txpcct  frtm  them  this  exertion  of  disinter- 
ested virtue ;  but  we  did  hope  that  in  this  instance  their  vice 
would  have  come  to  the  aid  of  their  virtue ;  that  their  pride 
would  have  counteracted  their  sclBsbness ;  and  that  the  lucre  of 
office  would  hav«  had  less  weight  in  their  decision  than  the  exas- 
perated feelings  of  mortified  vanity  and  insulted  independence. 

Among  the  measures  most  favourable  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  which  have  been  passed  during  the  present  reign, 
may  be  reckoned  those  limitations  in  the  service  of  the  army 
which  were  effiscted  by  the  last  administration.  The  great- 
est danger  to  a  free  government  is  from  a  standing  army ;  for, 
iu  lord  Chatham  observed,  though  the  two  houses  of  lords  and 
commons  be  entrenched  up  to  their  ears  in  parchment,  the 
sword  may  find  its  way  to  the  venr  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe  a  larger  standing  ar- 
my has  become  requisite  than  would  have  been  endured  in 
any  forn^r  period  of  our  history ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  li- 
,  mited  service  is  no  bad  expedient  for  reconciling  such  an 
arpy  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  safety  of 
the  constitution*  By  unlimited  service  the  soldier  is.  made' 
a  slave  for  lite;  he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  hopeless  ex- 
clusion from  the  civil  privileges  of  his  fellow  citizens ; 
instead  of  having  any  interest  in  common  with  th^m,  his 
interest  is  converted  into  an  opposite  channel;  and  if 
their  righu  are  attacked  how  can  he  be  expected  to  vin* 
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dicate  that  of  which  he 'has  no  participation?   But  firtiitcd 
service  identifies  the  military  and  the  civil  character  of  the  in- 
dividual»  the  duties  and  the  interests  of  the  soldier  and  the  citi* 
zen.    By  abridging  the  period  ©fa  military  life  we  necessarily 
increase  the  numbers  of  those  who  receive  a  military  education; 
for,  when  the  periods  of  limitation  begin  to  operate,  a  con- 
stant  succession  will  take  place  of  citizens  who  are  becoming 
soldiers  and  of  soldiers   who  are    constantly    merging   into 
their  original  character  of  citizens.    The  parents  of  youth  will 
iKy  longer  consider  the  military  life  as  a  vortex  of  ruin  front 
which  the  individual  Can  never  be  redeemed  ;  but  as  an  inter- 
val of  exertion,whichhe  may  quit  at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
This  wise  provision,  not  only  for   the  freedom  but  the  nK>- 
rals  of  the  people  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  of  the  military'^ 
his  been  rendered  totally  inefBcacious  by  the  subsequent  regu- 
lations of  the  present  ministry. — The  new  militia  bill  of  Lord 
Castlereaeh  seems  to  be  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  without 
being  in  the  least  more  likely  to  benefit  the  country  than  Mr. 
Windham's  training  bill.     It  is  a  species  of  French  conscrip- 
tion ;  it  has  all  the  severity  and  none  of  the  advantages. 

In  the  conduct  which  ministers  are  pursuing  towards  Ire* 
land,  we'd!scem  nothing  like  a  wise  system  of  conciliation  ani 
reform.     Grievances  arc  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  no  one 
cause  of  discontent  is  taken  away.     The  rancour  of  former 
animosity  remains,  and  instead  of  acting  on  some  broad  system 
of  an  enlightened  philanthropy/ which  might  reconcile  jar- 
ring interests  and'  contending  claims,  the  old  mode  of  go^ 
veming  Ireland  by  arming  one  faction  against  another,  and  by 
inflaming  the  spirit  of  political  and  religious  animosity,  is^ 
still  pursued.    The  cry  of  No  Poperv  is  not  yet  hushed  to  rest, 
and,  as  long  as  they  are  paid  for  tne  godly  task,  numbers  of 
bigots,  fools,  and  knaves  will  never  be  wanting  to  raise  the  cry ! 
We  are  friends,  on  the  great  principles  of  cnristian  charity, 
which  teaches  us  to^lovc  all  men  as  brethren,  to  the  measilrc 
of  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  such  ineJC- 
haustibly  copious  benefits  from  its  adoption  as  some  of  its  ad. 
vocates  expect.   We  think  that  it  will  add  much  to  our  milita- 
ry resources,and  much  to  our  stock  of  ecclesiastical   amity  and 
peace.    But  if  it  did  no  more  than  remove  only  one  reasonable 
pretext  of  discontent  f torn  a  lar^e^and  upright  body  of  sub- 
jects in  a  crisis  when  all  political  and  spiritual  dissention  is  so 
much  to  Ije  deprecated,  still' we  should  say  that  this  would  be 
a  solid  argument  for  the  immediate  accomplishment.     We  are 
no  friends  to  half  measures  nor  to  feeble  and  temporizing  poli- 
tics ;  we  thinl:  that  they  usually  do  mischief  in  the  mass  inA 
good  only  in  the  detail.     If  we  can  pay  a  debt,  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  interest  at  once  to  discharge  the  whole  ;  and  not  to 
liquidate  it  by  minute  instalments  ^hich  are^of  little  avail  to 
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tbfi  creditor ;  mrhich  excite  less  satUfaction  by  what  is  rceeUtd 
thaa  ill  humour  and  discontent  by  what  is  left  unpaid.    In 
cases  of  political  concession  we  nourish  distention  rather  than 
concord  in  proportion  as  we  keep  i^^poriunity  ciamorous,and  ex«> 
pectancy  fretful  by  withholding  what  is  right  or  not  abolishing 
what  is  wrongs  Give  to  the  Catholic  his  due,  his  whole  due  and 
no  more  than  his  due;  but  give  it  him  at  onceJnstcaJ  of  keeping 
the  petitioner  in  suspencc ;  and  hiciting  him  to  vent  his  im« 
precations  at  your  door*   It  does  not  beconne  a  wise  and  a  pow«. 
erful  government  to  be  generous  by  piecemeal.     We  do  not 
wish  to  make  the  Catholic  lord  of  the  establishment ;   but  wc 
wish  to  unite  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  a  league  of  amity 
^init  the  foreign  foe.  '  t  do  most  sincerely  wish,  said  Bishop 
Mrkeley  in^  excellent  letter^which  he  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  that  •  there  was  no  other  con- 
test between  us,   put  who  shall  most  completely  practise  the 
precepts  of  Jiim  by  whose  name  we  are  called  and  whose  dis« 
ciples  we  all  profess  to  be.'    Will  our  ministers  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  good  bishop,  and  leave  the  senseless  contest 
about  creeds  and  systems  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  ^neron^ 
competition  for  the  palm  of  virtue  and  beneficence  ?  *  jVhcn/ 
says  Bishop  Berkeley,  *  a  les^  is  to  be  stopped,  or  a  fire  extin«> 
guished,  do  not  all  hands  co-operate  without  distinction  of  sect 
or  party  7  or,  if  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch,  shall  I  not  suffer  a 
man  to  help  me  out,  till  I  have  first  exaininedhis  creed  i  or, 
when  I  am  sick,  shall  I  refuse  the  physic  because  my  physi- 
cian doth  or  doth  not  believe  the  pope's  supremacy  7'  In  stich 
an  extremity  of  danger  as  the  present,  when  it  is  necessary  r^ 
siunmon  the  whole  collective  energies  of  the  country  inK^  vi-* 
gorous  action  against  the  common  foe,   shall  we  reject  this 
man,  or  accept  that,  according  to  the  degree  of  absurdity,  to* 
which  the  respective  persons  ascend  in  the  scale  of  religious  ^ 
speculation  ?  If  we  admit  a  protestant   because  he  prays  ac- 
cording to  a  Calvinistic  liturgy,  why  should  we  repel  tbeCa-  ' 
tholic,  because  he  offers  up  his  petitions  to  heaven  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Popish  mass  7  Whether  a  man  count  his  beads 
Or  repeat  his  Athanasian  creed,  whether  he  eat  a  wafer  at  the 
communion,  or  a  piece  of  wheaten  bread,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  difference  in  these  solemnities  has  any  tendency  what- 
ever to  produce  a  difference  in  the  ardour  with  which  each 
will  defend  his  common  country,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
the. tomb  of  his  fathers.     In  an  age  like  the  pvesemt  shali  we 
relapse  into  the  barbarism  of  a  darker  period,  and  make  the 
eccentricities  of  theological  belief  the  sytnboL  of  enmity  and  the 
signal  for  war  ?  L^t  us  away  with  that  hypocritical  cant  which 
places  the  essence  of  piety  and  virtue  rather  in  the  mimunery 
of  the  creed  than  in  the  purity  of  the.li£». 
But  while  we  plead  for  ibc  boon  of  emancipation  to  the 
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Catholics^  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  exclu^ivety  opJ 
pressed ;  or  that  there  are  not  several  sectf  of  protescants  in 
the  united  kingdoms,  who  are  bending  under  the  pressure  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  domination.  There  are  nun^eroUs 
laws  on  the  statute  book' which  are  still  unrepealed ;  and  which 
may  be  put  in  force  any  day  in  the  week,  which  are  ascha-j 
racteristically  marked  with  a  blood-thirsty  and  persecuting 
spirit  as  any  laws  which  ever  disgraced  the  most  sanguinary 
and  persecuting  code.  We  understand  tha^t  a  petition  will 
soon  be  presented  to  parliament  for  a  repeal'  of  some  of  these 
obnoxbus  acts;  and  though  we  have  not  much  hope  that 
it  will  be  carried  into  effect,  still  we  congratulate  the  coun* 
try  on  the  certainty  that  the  subject  will  be  discussed ;  and 
that  there  are  many  enlightened  men  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  who  will  spare  no  pains  to  banish  the  spirit  and  the 
practiceof  intolerance  from  this  Christian  realm.  Many  truths 
of  the  greatest  moment  and  the  most  comprehensive/ interest^ 
though  they  seem  so  clear  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  dullest 
,Qnderstanding,  are  yet  found  to  be  rejected  even  by  more  culti- 
vated minds ;  and  to  be  impeded  in  their  progress  by  the  most 
unaccountable  opposition.  This  has  often  been  the  case  even 
with  manv  truths  in  philosophy  and  science,  which  seem  littfe 
calculated  to  inflame  malevolence  or  to  provoke  hostility ;  and 
whichi  though  designed  to  promote  only  the  good  of  man  or 
to  amuse  the  curiosity  of  harmless  speculation  have  been  en^- 
countered  with  all  the  bitterness  of  ipveterate  rancour  and 
even  personal  resentment.  It  cannot  therefore  excite  astonish- 
iBent  that  political  and  religious  truths,  of  which  the  opposite 
errors  bring  to  their  aid  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of  our 
nature,  should  be  resisted  with  the  most  implacable  antmosit)r, 
and  should  have  gradually  to  wind  their  way  to  the  common 
apprehension  of  mankind  through  a  passage  darkened  with 
prcyudfces,  sharpened  with  asperity,  and  beset  with  enemies. 
But,  however  adverse  particular  truths  may  be  to  the  mass 
of  received  opinions,  the  public  discussion  always  tends  more 
or  less  to  increase  the  number  of  their  advocates,  and  to  weak^ 
en  the  force  of  their  opponents ;  to  dispel  the  darkness  by 
•^hich  they  are  hid,  and  to  augment  the  light  in  which  they 
may  t>e  seen,  lliough  truth  has  a  tardy  step,  yet,  since  the 
art  of  printing  has  facilitated  the  multiplication  of  bodes  and 
eiven  a  sort  of  perpetuity  in  the  operations  of  mind,  it  cannot 
be  retrograde*  It  will  advance,  and  its  vek^city  keeps  in* 
creasing  in  proportion  to  the  progress  it  has  already  made. 
Many  religious  truths,  which  were  onee  so  opposite  to  the 
reigning  prejudices  of  mankind  that  they  were  esteemed  the 
most  pernicious  errors,  are  now  generally  acknowledged,  that 
it  i»  wondered  how  the  understanding  m  past  ages  covld  have 
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been  so  dull  as  not  to  recognize  their  validitjr  at  the  first 
glance,  or  so  bigoted  as  to  have  opposed  any  obstacle  to  their 
reception.  The  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  could 
hardly  have  been  debated  with  safety  fifty  jrears  ago ;  but 
it  will  probably  appear  surprising  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  debate  fifty  years  hence.    Time  always 

ULTIMATELY  DOES  HOMAGE  TO  THg  ETfeRKlTV  OF  TRUTH  !  !  ! 

The  Indictmeot  BSli  which  was  smuggled  through  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  and^hich,  at  the  moment  we  afe  writ* 
ing  thisi  has  been  twice  read  in  the  House  of  Lrords^  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  a  most  oiTimoza.ieature  in  the  character  of 
the  present  administration.  It  portends  designs  very  un*. 
favourable  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  it  seems 
a  direct  attack  not  only  on  the  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest, 
whieh  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed «  but  on  that  senaation  of 
security  which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  social  and  poli* 
tical  enjoymimt.  As  hr  as  we  understand  the  present 
bill,  no  man  can  be  safe  from  the  moment  that  it  passes  into 
a  law.  Every  individual  is  liable  to  be  torn  from  his  iamily 
and  his  home,  to  answer  for  some  unknown  or  imaginary 
ofience,  with  which  he  may  be  charged  by  the  malice  of-  po** 
]itical  or  of  personal  hostility:  and  must  either  give  bail  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  or  be  thrown  into  prison.  Is 
this  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution? 
Is  it  net  rather  an  approximation  to  the  old  government  of 
France  ?  Is  it  not^  like  authorising  *  Uttres  de  cathet^'  to  \x 
issued  at  the  desire  of  secret  accusers,  and  insidious  foes? 
Another  feature  in  the  present  bill  is,  that  a  man  may  be 
tried  in  liu  nbsetiee  for  crimes  which  may  iiave  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  malice  of  his  accusers.  I>o  We  not.  discern  in 
this  instance,  a  striking  departure  from  the  good  old  pfrincipUs 
of  English  jurkpntdence  ?  In  short,  whether  we  regard  this 
bill  in  its  nature  or  its  tendencies,  in  the  encouragement  which 
it  holdsooc  to  private  informers,  to  personal-foes,  and  political 
opponents,  or  in  the  deduction  which  it  roust  make  from  the  1»- 
t>erty,the  security ,and  consequently  the  happinessof  cveryBritoD 
in  the  humble  and  the  middle  walks  Qf  life,  the  more  we  must 
tegard  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  laws  and  a  formida- 
ble attack  on  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  constitution.  Bat 
when  wecoimect  the  introduction  of  this  bill>  with  other  acts 
Ibftfavodrabie  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
*oontry^  when  we  see  that  it  makes  part  of  a  system  whi^ 
ftreatens  the  tery  existence  of  civil  liberty,  we  are  ahoost 
led  tb  imagine  thatweare  livingin  the  Icut  daps  of  British  glory, 
,  I rosperity,  anil  indepcndance.  This  country  has  for  many  ages 
leen  the  honoured  assylum  of  civil  libbrtt.  That  liberty 
ilrhich  a  oorruftf  despocki  asd  vexatious  system  of  jurispru*- 
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dence  had  banished  from  the  bther  regions  of  Europe,  has  In 
this  been  secured  for  ages  in  her  original  saxon  shrine.     The 
common  law  of  Englapd,  which,  with  the  trial  by  jury,  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  surpasses  the  celebrated  code  of  Justiniaji  \n  the 
.    good  sense  which  it  displays,  and  in  the  barrier  which  itafToids 
against  anyinvasion  of  the  private  rights  of  indrviduals.    But 
this  beautiful  system  must  be  deformed  in  proportion  <js  wc  in- 
crease the  number  of  trials  by  information,  in  proportion  as  we 
extend  ihe  powir  of  judges,  and  contract  that  of  grand  or  of 
petty  juries.    The  constitution   has  wisely  placed,  as  Black* 
stone  says,*  •  this  strong  and  double  barrier  of  a  presentment 
and  a  trial  by  jury,  between  the  liberties  of  the  people,,  and  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown, 

*  The  liberties  of  England,*    say?  the  same  high  authority, 
*  cannot  butsub&ist  so  longas  this  palladium  remains  sacred  and 
inviolate ;  not  only  from  all  open  attacjcs  (which  none  will  be 
so  hardy  as  to  make)  but  also  from  all  suret  machinations 
which  map  sap  and  undermine  it ;  by  introducing/ifw  and«r6r- 
trary  methods  of  trials  by  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners    . 
of  the  revenue  and  courts  of  conscience.     And  however  conve- 
nient these  may  appear  at  first  (as  doubtless  all  arbitrary  powers  - 
well  executed  are  the  most  convenient),  yet  let  it  be  again  re- 
membered that  delays  and  little  inconveniences  in  the  forms  of 
justice,  arc  the  price  that  all  free  nations  must  pay  for  their  ]U    ' 
oerty  in  more' substantial  matters  ;  but  these  inroads  upot^  the 
sacred  bulwarks  of  the  nation  are  furidamental/y  opposite  to 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution ;  and  that  though  begun  in  triflesJ,    ' 
the  precedent  m^y  gradually  increase  and  spread  to  the  utter 
disuse  ctf  juries  in  questions  of  the  most  momentous  concern/* 
Some  of  these  remarks  are  very  applicable  to  the  presef^t  in- 
dictment bill^  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  multiply  trials  by 
inforn^tion,  which  supersede  the  previous  sanction  of  a  grand 
jury  ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  judicial  or  political  convenience^ 
wejear  that  it  will  be  made  the  instrument  of  tvranny  and  op- 

Eression.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestoweo  on  tj^e  Lords 
[olland,  Ersklne,  and  Stanhope,  for  the  able  and  spirited  op- 
position with  which  they  encountered  this  unconstitutional  in- 
novation on  our  ancient  laws.  0  If  it  should  pass  intthe  present 
session  of  parliamt^nt,  we  trust  that  petitions  will  be  sent  up 
from  all  parts  of  England  for  its  repeal  in  the  next.  .  We  can- 
not but  deeply  lament  the  extreme  ii^atuation  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters in  bringing  forward  such  a  measure  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  fate.  This  is  surely  not  a  fit  timd  to  increase  the  sum 
of  publicdiscontent,  or  to  make  any  deduction  from'  that  li« 


♦  Vol  iv.  p-  34S.  nth  •die. 
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hcrty  which  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  If 
.this  CQuntrf  ever  become  a  nation  of  slaves  we  shall 
prove  an  easy  conquest  lo  the  enemy.  In  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  possess  will  be 
the  resistance  which  Britons  will  make  to  a  foreignfoe.  When 
the  present  ministers  remark  with  how  much  facility  Bona- 
parte has  subverted  the  despotic  governments  of  the  continent, 
.they  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than^the  pioneers 
of  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  if  they  persist  in  a  system  which 
must  extinguish  the  flame  of  freedom  \n  the  heart,  and  alieaate 
the  affections  of  Englishmen  from  the  constitution. 

We  had  intended  again  to  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  ihe  prosecution  of  Mr.  Stone  who  has  lately  been 
deprived  of  his  living,  and  reduced  to  indigence  for  defending 
what  he  believes,  and  what  his  adversaries  have  not  disproved 
to  be,  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  ;—but  our  limits  will  not  al- 
low us  to  do  justice  to  the  subject;  and  we  must  defer  the 
important  discussion  to  another  opportunity.  At  prcsetit  we 
shall  only  remark  that  the  prosecution  appears  to  us  to  have 
.  originated  in  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  which  i^e- 
flects  no  snoall  degree  of  disgrace  on  those  by  whom  it  was 
contrived,  on  those  by  whom  it  was  conducted,  and  even  on 
the  times  in  which  we  live. — ^We  have  long  observed  in  the 
methodists  of  all  denominations  and  in  their  numerous  parti- 
xans  both  in  church  and  state,  a  disposition  to  erect  an  in- 
quisitorial tyranny  in  this  kingdom  and  ta  support  it  by  the 
most  powerful  arguments  which  persecution  can  supply.^  In- 
deed there  is  in  that  body  a  temper  so  contrarv  to  the  Christian, 
Azt  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  as  much  clemency  in  the 
heart  of  a  tiger  as  in  that  of  ainethodist.  Dr.  Lawrence  .en- 
deavoured at  the  trial  to  make  the  audience  believe  that  this 
mzs not zn ecclesiastical  prosecution;  we  can  however  prove 
the  contrary  by  arguments  which  to  every  candid  mind  will, 
we  trust,  be  irresistibly  convincing.' 
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ih.  Memorable  resolut;on  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1780)  '23a 
Mr.  Fox  appointed  secretary  of  state 
lor  foreign  affaiH  in  1 782,  23.1 .  His 
too  great  deference  to  Burke,  ib. 
Consequences  of  his  coalition  with 
Lord  Norths  232.  His  opinions  re- 
specting a  regency,  233.  His  con- 
duct during  the   French  revolution, 

*34 

French  alphabet*  Panmer's,  a2i 

rrench   armies,  history  of   the  cam* 

}ia*gi;i  of  the,  508 

Fiend's  evening  amusemetits,  i«6 

Galllard  on  the  causes  which  hate  mo- 


dified the  physical  and  medical  coq^ 
stiiution  of  nationa  both  andent  and 
modern,  &03 

Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales,  Cros* 
by's  pocket,  108 

Gcnlis^  D'jkedeLaaxun  in  coniinuatioii 
of  the  history  of  the  duchess  |e  la 
Valliere,  449 

Genlis*  Sainclair,  523 

Gil  Bias,  Coutott't  English,  106 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  421.  Baldwin 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  is88 
undertakes  a  journey  through  Wales 
for  the  service  of  the  Cross,  421. 
Account  of  Giraldus,  his  birth,  his 
studies  at  Paris,  Sec.  422.'  Instances 
of  his  resolution  of  spirit,  423.  E* 
lected  bishop  of  St.  Davi4*s  biu  re- 
jected by  the  king,  ibid.  App9intedv 
tutor  to  prince  (alterwards  king}|ohn^ 
425.  Character  of  Giraldus,  4x6 
Goodman's  translation  of  Jadaia's  inves* 
tigation  of  causes  arising  fiom  the 
organization  of  the  world,  107 

Godwin's  Faulkencr,  41^ 

Gowcr's  supplement  to  practical  sea- 
manship, 200 
Giaham's  essay  on  the  suthenticity  of 

the  poems  of  Ossian,  vide  Ossian. 
Grandmaisou'sepic  amours,  469.  Plsn 
of  the  work  470.  Of  Ariosto,  471. 
Character  of  Milton,  473.  Cotupa^ 
rison  of  rope's  translation  of  Hec* 
tor's  parting  speech  with  the  trans, 
lation  of  Grandmaison,  47  (.  Fair- 
fax's translation  -of  a  passage  of  Tas- 
so  477.  Translations  from  Milton 
482  et  seq.  from  Virgil,  48c 

Grant's  exposition  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Thomas  Dancer,      506 
Grant's  tractatus  de  febre  flavi,         ^06 
Gulliver  and  Munchausen  outdone,  109 
Gunn^s  historical  enquiry  respecting  the 
performance    on     the    harp  in   the 
Fiighiaods  of  Scotland,  283 

HALLORAN's  battle  of  Trafalgar,  441 
Harp,  Gunu's  histoiicaf  inquiry  respecu 
ing  the  perfotmance  on  the  harp  ui 
the  highlands  of  Scotland^  283.  Two 
curious  harps  preseinted  by  general 
Kobertson  t»  the  highland  society  of 
Scotland,  284.  Various  aigoments  tO 
prove  the  antiquity  'of  the  hai^  in 
Scotland,  ag^ 

Harrison's  poetical  recreations,  335 

Hawker^  letter  to  a  banister  on  evan- 
gelical preaching,  32:6 
Haslitt's  eloquence  of  the  British  se- 
nate, 290.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton's  e*^ 
honation  to  the  house  of  cotnmotd^ 
t94.    Bir  ThomuHaioflert  bbter- 
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TitloQt  on  the  reiuction  of  the  irm^ 
19$.  Characterofche  oratory  of  lord 
Chtthtm,  Mr.  Burke»  and  Mr.  Fox, 
t97-  ct  seij. 
Hebrew  language,  Elcmenti  of,  x8o 
Hernia,  Lawrrence's  treatise  on,       1 7} 

Hints  for  religious  conversations,      300 

Hidts  to  the  public  and  legislature  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  evaogeKcal 
preaching,  178 

'  History  of  Jamaica,  vide  Jamaica. 

History  of  the  house  of  Austria,  vide 
Austria. 

History  of  the  campaigns  of  the  French 
armies,  508 

History  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  ages,Sismondi's,vide  Sismondi. 

Hoare*s  Giraldus  Cambrepsii,  vtde  Gi- 
raldus. 

Hoyle's  Exodus,  418 

Hooper,  case  of  lieutenant ,  a  4 

House  of  Aastria,  Coxe*s  history  of  the, 
vide  Austria. 

Howard's  translation  of  Ovid's  meta- 
morphoses, 70 

Hungarian  brothers,  441 

Hurmitz's  elements  of  the  Hebrew  Ian - 
-  guage,  108 

Husbandry  and  Commerce  of  Bengal, 
remarks  on  the,  vide  Bengal. 

lOhTATIUS,  Cox's  essay  on  the  epis- 

ties  of,  330 

Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  Douce's, 

vide  Douce. 
Inoculation,  Adams'spopularviewofthe 

vaccine,  103 

Income  ux,  Rivers's  appeal  on  the,  421 

Income,  advice  on  the  management  of, 

,  all 

India,  Cartis*s  account  of  the  diseases 

of,  60 

Investigation  of  causes  arising  f.om  the 

organi'xition  of  the  world,  Goodman's 

translation  of  Jadaii's,  toy 

Italian  republics^  Sismondi's  history  of 

the  Italian,  vide  Sismondi. 
Itinerary    of  Baldwin,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  vide  Giraldus. 

JAMAICA,  Renny's  history  of,  165. 
Discovery  of  Jamaica,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  natives,  166.  Reduced  by 
the  English  forces  Under  Penn  and 
Venables  in  1 65 5.  Terrible  examplj 
of  theinsurgeiits  in  i760f  167.  Of 
the  pimento  plant,  169.  Cause  of  the 
neglect  of  the  plantation  of  cocoa 
and  indigoy  170.  Degrading  condi- 
tioo  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  170 

Journey  through  jUie  Mysore,  Bjcha« 

.    naa's^  vide  Mymtn, 


Joyce's  chemical  dialogties,  t67 

LATHOM  S  fatal  row, .  105 

Lauxun,  in  conthiuation  of  the  history 
of  the  duchess  de  la  Valliere,  449* 
Duke  de  Lauxun  becomes  a  favourite 
of  Louis  14th,  450.  is  married  to 
Madenaoiselle  de  Montpensier  against 
the  positive  orders  of  the  king,  and  in 
violation  of  his  own  solemn  promise, 
451.  Suffers  a  ten  years  imprison- 
ment in  the  fortress  of  Pigncrol,  453, 
Is  afterwards  restored  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  453.  'Cotapari- 
fon  between  the  courts  of  I  ondoa 
and  Paris,  455 

Lawrence's  treatise  on  Hernia,  173 

Lectures  on  the  English  poets.    Stock- 
dale's,  vide  Stockdale. 
Lecieur  Francois,  446 

Legendary  talcs,  Smith's,  334 

Letter  to  the  king  on  the  established 
church,  21 1 

Letter  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
controul,  on  the  propagation  of  chrrs* 
tianity  in  India,  with  hints  to^hose 
concerned  in  sending  missionaries  thi- 
ther 
Letter  to  John  Scott  Waring,  esq.  in 
refutation  of  hisoKscrvaiions  on  the 
present  state  of  the  East  India  com. 
pany,  402 

Letter  to  a  country  gentleman  on  »he 
education  of  the  lower  orders,       331 
Letter  on  the  poor  rates  in  Scotland, 

2-5 
Levee,  water  king's,  2 1 7 

Life  of  Washington,  vide  Washington. 
Lives  of  British    Statesmen^  Macdiar- 

mid's,  vide  Macd'armid. 
London,  Stone's  letter  to  the  bishop  of, 

2? 
London    royal    society,    Phflosophiciri 

transactions  of  the,  vide  Transactions. 
Love's  lyrics,  ng 

Lyon's  sermon,  4^^ 

Lyrics,  love's,  219 

MACDl  ARMID's  lives  of  British  states- 
men,  349.  Account  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  351.  Distinguishes  himself 
by  his  successful  opposition  to  a  large 
grant  of  money,  which  Henry  7th 
had  required  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  daughter  with  t!i« 
king  of  Scotland,  551.  In*  1523, 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 353.  Created  chauccllof  in 
j^29.  His  integrity,  disinterested- 
ness proverbial,  354.  His  resigna- 
tion of  the  chancellorship,  355.  He 
incurs  the  diapltaJTire  of  HeAry  8ih. 
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Account  of  Cecil  tord  Burleigh,  357. 
AppoUitcd  scci^ury  of  tute  on ^ the 
death  of  Mary,  357.  Continues  mi- 
nister 40  yetrs,  359.  Dies  in  1598. 
in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  igc,  35S' 
Account  of  the  carl  of  StrafiSrd, 
3^1.  Ireland  indebted  to  him  for 
her  linen  manufacture,  363,  Am- 
bition the  ruling  paitton  ot  Strafford, 
'365.      Account  of  lord    Clarendon, 

Malkin't  scenery  of  South  Wales,  vide 

Wales. 
Marmion,  3R7.     Stary  analyzed,  38^. 

Extract,  389  ct  passim. 
Ma^-dav^eve,  442 

Major  Scott  Waring*i  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  the  East  India 
Com  pan  yy  401 

Medical  and  physical  dictionary,  Ed  in- 
burgh,  105 

Medford't  British  treaty,  65 

Memoirs  of  Charles  Fox,  ride  fox. 
Metamorohoses,    Howard's   translat'on 
of  Ovid'f,  70 

Military   force  of  the  country,    siate- 
jnents  relating  to  the  augmentation 
.^f  the,  333 

mill's  answer  to  Spcnce  and  Cobbett, 
248.  Characters  of  Messrs  Spence 
and  Cobbetr,  250.  Niimerois  place^ 
of  vent  for  our  manufactures,  not- 
withstanding our  excMsion  from  the 
continent,  t$t 

Minstrel  continued,  Bcattte*s,  265.  De- 
sign of  Seattle's,  265>     Faults  of  B. 
and  the  tontinuaior,  a 66.     Extract, 
27a    et  seq.  . 
Monte  \f  ieo,  narrative  of  the  reduc- 
tion of,  448 
Money  and  exchange,  essay  on  the  the- 
ory of,  183 
Moore's  discourse  upon  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation,                    -                       435 
More  subjects  than  one,  Davis's,        98 
Morljnd,  Diiw's  life   of,  33.     Mdrland 
b^rn   in  June,    1763.     Brought    up 
under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  his  father,    34*      Bad  tffccis  of 
a  domestic    education,      35.        M. 
jievcr  permitted  to  spend   an  evening 
abroad   till  the  age   of  eighteen,  3$. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  throws  off 
all  restraii:t,and  plunges  into  a  vortex 
of  dissipation,  36.  Is  hired  by  a  pub- 
lisher in  Drury  Lane  to  paint  some 
subject",  36.     Is  afterwards  engaged 
by  Mrs.  Hill' to  paint  poUraits  at 
Margate  during  the  9tas»n,37.     In 
Inly  i?86,   be  marries   Miss  Ward, 
IbiJ.^iijiTaS-aBL  acquaintance  with  a 
ihoemaker  naroed  Sroofcety  vrho  had 


been  brought  up  in  scenes  of  thelow" 
est  dissipation,  38.  Engages  a  house 
at  Paddington,  where  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  mouths  he  contracts  debts  to 
the  amo^^nt  ot  4000/.  40.  Escaping 
from  the  importunities  uf  his  creditors 
he  visits  many  p4rts  of  England,  and 
prefers  the  north  road,  l>ecause  his 
favourite  public-houses  lay  in  th,at  • 
direction,  41.  In  November,  1794, 
he  mikrs  an  agreement  with  his  ere- 
di(o;«  to  paint  two  pictutet  per  month 
which  were  to  be  sold  for  their  be- 
nefir,  41  In  1799  he  procures  the 
rules  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and 
rents  a  ready  furnished  house  ;  is 
rcle<<scd  by  an  insolvent  act  in  1802. 
In  October,  1804,  he  was  seized  with 
a  briin  fever,  and  died  ia  the  ^td 
year  of  his  age,  4I 

Mysore,  Buchinao*s  journg^  thraiugh 
the,  11  j.  'Description  of^a  flight ^f 
locusts,  1 15,  Of  the  bridge  of  Se- 
ringa patara,  ibid.  Bedchamber  of 
the  Sultan,  1I7.  Of  the  tribes  or 
casts  comprehended  in  the  Eddagai, 
and  Bellagai,!i8.  Three  modes  of 
sowing  rice,  119.  Of  the  sheep  of 
the  hdysore.  isO.  The  sacerdotal 
power  of  the  Gunif,  t2i.  Sandal 
wood.  III.  .  The  Brahman,  itg. 
Of  the  jala  tree,  ibid.  Instance  of 
the  violent  animosities  with  which 
apparently  frivolous  disputes  are  pro- 
secuted bycontendiug  sects  among  th6 
Hindoos,  1 24-  Of  the  Cuncheoy  or 
dancing  women,  125..  A  sipgulal* 
custom  which  has  given  rise  to  a  cast 
named  Moylar. 
Murray's  introductioil  au  Lecteur  Fraa- 
fiif,  446 

Murray's   sypiem  of  chemistry,  vide 

Chemistry. 
Musical  I  epository,  108 

Mitnter  on  the  refigioa  of  the  Egyptians 
in  Sicily,  vide  Eg^tians. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  loss  olT  the  ahlp 
Fanny,  336 

Narrative  of  the  reduction  of  MoiUe 
Video,  446 

Nlcomachean  Ethic*,  Bridgmaa's  traos* 
lation  0/  a  paraphrase  of  Aristotle's, 

57 

New  system  of  politics,  tif 

Nomenclature,Bostock's  remarks  00  the 

reform«of  the  pharmaceutical,      321 

November,  Bridell's  fifth  of,  105 

OBSERVATIONS  on  th^  windward 

coast  of  Africa,  v.ide  Africa. 
Observations  on  the  rhitaoy  r«ot,  44^ 
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bn  HMthout  f inegir  and  dignitj  witbout 

pride,  $4 

pphthalmjyWire^t  remirks  on  purulent, 

Orafoi)  Rtce*t  academic,  446 

Orders    of  Co^acU,  Baring's  enquiry 

into  they  ^  30a 

Organized  beings  to  the  air,reUtions  of, 

vide  Air. 
Oisian,  Graham*s  essay  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  o(,  237.    f^ever 
loubted  till  Johnson's  demand  for  the 
si&anuscripts  excited  the  attention  of 
the  public ,  I3 7.     Grand  argument  of 
Mr.  Laing,   238.    A  broad   line  of 
distinction  to  b^  drawn  between  in- 
tentional imitation  and  casual  coin- 
cidence,  2^9.     Herodian'^s    descrip- 
tfon  of  the  North  Britons,  241 .     £x<- 
tine^ioB  of  the    druidical    order  in 
iStotland ,  241 .     Test! mony  in  favour 
of  the  inanuscripts  of  Ossian,       246 
6vid*s  metamorphose*  lloward's  tran- 
slation of,  yo 
Owen's  address  to  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company;  occasioned  by 
JUr.  Twining's  letter  to  that  gentle- 
ban,                                            40  a 
l^annier's  French  alphabet,             ato 
I^rmaceutlcal      noirfeoctafure,     Bjs- 
Cock'f  remarks  on  the  reform  of,  320 
iHiileleOthefot'    epistle     to     Rowland 
HiUy                                              100 
I^hilopharoi'  discotine  on  the  origin  of 
naval  architecture,                       329 
Phitosophyy  Desmond's  chemical,    106 
Peace  v^thout  dishonour,  war  without 
Jiope,  89.      Encouragement    whkh 
the  Americans  have  given  to  deserters 
from  the  British  fleet,  9}.    The  mi- 
litary resources  of  America,  93 
Pearson's  remarks  on  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  esublished  religion,  sio 
Pocket    gasetteer     of    England  and 
Wales,                     '                     io8 
Poets,  Stockdale's  lecftiies  on  the  Eng- 
lish, vide^tockdale. 
Poetical  cock  turned,                        219 
Poetical  epistle  addressed  to  Welmft, 
Poaray. 
Bridell's  fifth  of  November,         305 
Epistit  to  Welma,                      44* 
Equinox's  poetical  cock  turned,  119 
■               more  conversation,      219 
Godwin's  Faulkener,                   415 
Halloran's  battle  of  Trafalgar,     441 
Harrison's  poetical  recrcationi      33s 
Boyle's  Exodus,                           .4ao 
Lore's  lyrics,                              a  19 
Afay-day  eye,                              4aa 
Minstrel,                                       265 
Scotf  s  MarmioOf                       387 
fift.  Vol,  tj,                            ^' 


Smith 's  legen^4ry  talfs,  33^ 

Sottthey's  renuini  of   Henry  Kirk 

White,  jao 

Trafalgaris  pugna,  105 

Vicious  principles  defendedi  on  thft 

.  ground  of  moral  expediency^  219 
Water-king's  levee,  117 

FotiTics. 

Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Shrews* 
bury  oii  electing  membersof  parlia- 
ment^ *\S 
taring's  enquiry  into  the  orders  oC 
council,  30S 
Baronettus   on    the  defence    of  the 
.    country,                   '  3»d 
Bowles  on  the  edacation  of  the  lover 
orders,  215 
Copy  of  the  petitvsn  of  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire* 
land»  SOB 
Curse  of  popery, .                         a  1 3 
Discourse  on  the  late  proceedings  ia 
the  Baltic,                                aift 
Eaton's  letter  to  the  earl  of  D.     10 1 
Examination  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  late  expedition  against  Co-& 
peohagen,  440 
Feirs  memoirs  of  F^x,                 aa^ 
Hailltt't  eloquence  oflhe  Britiah  se- 
nate, 196 
Letter  on  the  poor  rates  in  Scotlaiyif 

^tter  to  the  proprietors  of  banlc 
atock,  335 

Macdiarmid's  lives  of  British  states* 
men,  394 

Mill's  answer  to  Spence  and  Cob* 
bctr,  a4S 

New  system  of  politics,  ai$ 

Political  acconnt  of  the  Isle  of  Tri* 
nidad,  io9 

Roscoe's  considerations  on  the  war» 
«74 
Singer's  statement  of  the  livings  of 
the  clergy  of  Scotland,  4;^ 

Statements  relating  to  the  augmcnta* 
tion  of  the  military  force  of  th€ 
country,  333 

Tandy's  appeal  to  the  public,         1  Qa. 
Theophilus'  address  to  the  nobility 
of  IreUod  respecting  tythes,      215 
Truth  and  Reaion  versus  Calumny 
and  folly,  334 

Weyland's  letter  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman on  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders,  331 

Politics,  new  system  of,  215 

Political  account  of  Trinidad,  10 1 

Poll  Book,  Yorkshire,  447 

Foiwhele  's  poems,  53.    Dcictiptton.  of 
a  imock  race,  44 
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94ftr  y t  curst  of,  •  1 3 

Poner's  Hungarian  VotYterSv  44a 

Posihumout  essays,  Booih's,  bii 

Prati's  divine  service  for  the  camp,  330 
Prise  essays  upon  the  best  method  of 

preventinf  duels,  $%z 

Proofs,  furnished  Wy  history  of  the   di- 

rine  wisdom,  533 

Pulmonary  con»uinptioa|Saodcrs's  Crca- 

cisc  on»  '  309 

RAMSAY'S  life  of  Washingtpn,  vide 

Wasuiogtoii. 
Kates,  in  Scotland,  |«ettrr  00  the  poor* 

llecreations,  Harrison's  poetica),      33$ 

Kccce't  ohscrvationi  on  the  jiMiany 
TOot,  445 

Belat  ons  of  organised  bejgns  to  the  air, 
vide  Air. 

Kcligion  of  the  Egyptians  in  Sicilyyvide 
Egyptians. 

Religion,  Tuke*i  duties  of,  j  00 

Religion,  Bcisham's  view  of  the  evi- 
dence and  practical  importance  ot  the 
Christian,  99 

.Remaika  00  the  husbandry  and  com- 
merce of  Bengal,  vide  Bengal. 

|tenny*s  historyol  Jamaica,vide  Jamaii.2. 

Remarka  on  the  present  state  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  lawS|  ^^S\ 

Repository,  English  musical. 

Rh«uny  root,  Recce's  observations  on 
«be,  445 

Rice's  Academic  Orator,  446 

Richard^  Hints  for  religious  conversa- 
tions, 330 

Ring's  defence  of  the  vaccine  inocuu. 
tion,  103 

Rivera's  appeal  on  the  incokne  tax»    2a  i 

Rochelle,  the  sie^c  of  La,  525.  Gcn- 
Hr*  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  525 

Roscoe's  considerations  on  the  war,  374 
Of  the  peace  ot  Amiens,  ay^.  Ai- 
ledged  causes  ot  the  present  war,  276 

lloyalSicieiy  of  London,  philosophical 
transaction'softhc,  vide  Transactions. 

Rowland    Hill,    PhilelcMii^eros'  epistle 

to,  ICO 

SAINCLAIR,  523- 

Sandeis's  treatise    en  pulmonary  con- 

sumption,  309 

Scenery  of  South  Wales/  Malkio*s,  v)de 

Wales. 
Scotland,  leturon  the  poor  rates  io,  215 
Scoit's  Marmion,  ^^"|    4*^ 

Scott  Waring's  reply  to  an  anor^roous 
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